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PREFACE. 

DR.  ADAMS  MOORE,  who  had  married  into  the  family  of 
Moses  Little,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  a  son  of  Col.  Moses 
Little,  the  proprietor  of  Littleton,  conceived  a  purpose  of  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  town  in  1855.  He  gathered  material,  inter- 
viewing aged  people  familiar  with  the  early  settlement,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  1868,  had  put  this  material  in  shape 
for  publication.  Had  he  lived  to  partly  execute  his  purpose,  the 
town  would  have  possessed  an  authentic  history  of  great  value. 
His  manuscripts  would  have  made  a  volume  of  about  fifty  pages 
of  this  work.  Two  of  its  chapters,  those  on  Proprietary  Meetings 
and  Surveys,  appear  as  he  prepared  them.  The  addition  of  much 
new  material  rendered  it  impossible  to  use  the  rcmaiudor  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  left. 

In  1876,  by  vote  of  the  town,  Harry  Bingham,  John  Farr,  and 
James  J.  Barrett  were  made  a  committee  to  procure  the  Moore 
manuscripts  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  town  history.  Nothing  came  of 
this  for  several  years.  In  1880  John  M.  Mitchell  suggested  to 
the  writer  that  he  undertake  the  work  of  collecting  material  and 
preparing  a  history  of  the  town.  The  proposition  was  attractive, 
and  was  followed. 

In  1883  Albert  S.  Batchellor  brought  the  matter  before  the  town 
at  its  March  meeting,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  George  Farr, 
Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Edward  Eilburn,  and 
James  R.  Jackson,  was  chosen  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  was 
given  full  powers.  They  came  into  possession  of  the  Moore  manu- 
scripts as  a  gift  from  the  heirs,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of 
gathering  material  from  all  known  sources  of  information  for  a 
history  of  the  town  from  1770  to  the  close  of  1903. 

Tlie  work  was  attended  by  many  difficulties.  Visits  were  made 
to  the  home  town  of  tlie  proprietors,  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  to 
the  frontier  homes  of  many  of  the  first  settlers,  and  to  Canada, 
where  some  of  them  had  gone  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    Court  and  county  records  were,  of  course,  thoroughly 
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examined*  and  old  residents  were  visited,  and  their  information, 
personal  and  legendary,  obtained.     ^ 

It  would  fill  pages  were  the  names  to  be  given  of  all  to  whom 
tlie  committee  is  indebted,  but  those  of  a  few  cannot  be  omitted. 
Mrs.  Martha  (Nurs)  Goodwin,  who  lived  on  Mann's  Hill,  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  born  in  1795.  In  early  life  she  lived  near  the 
first  meeting-house,  and  from  her  much  of  the  information  concern- 
ing that  building,  its  pastor  and  membership,  was  obtained.  Solo- 
mon Whiting  came  to  the  town  in  1802,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  twelve 
years.  He  knew  the  early  settlers  at  the  west,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Bankin  family.  The  committee  has  been  under 
special  obligations  to  Luther  B.  Town.  He  has  furnished  from 
the  stores  of  an  accurate  memory  material  of  great  value  in  regard 
to  the  north  end,  once  tiie  liittieton  of  the  maps.  Ho  has  never 
given  erroneous  *'  notes  "  concerning  events  within  the  range  of 
liis  personal  knowledge.  Tliough  past  fourecoro  and  ten  years, 
his  liealth  is  still  sound,  and  his  memory  as  lirm  as  the  granite 
of  the  hill  where  he  was  bom. 

It  is  also  under  obligations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Morris,  of 
Lisbon,  the  Rev.  M.  Y.  B.  Knox,  Stella  B.  Farr,  and  Flora  S. 
Bean,  for  assistance  and  for  information  incorporated  in  Professor 
Weed's  chapter  on  the  botany  of  the  town. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  at  its  organization  were  George 
Farr,  chairman,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  James  R.  Jackson,  historiographer.  Captain  Farr  died  in 
1895,  and  A.  S.  Batchellor  was  his  successor  as  chairman.  Mr. 
Eastman  is  still  at  his  post,  and  that  fact  is  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  its  affairs  have  been  prudently  conducted. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  committee.  Edward 
Kilburn  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Benjamin 
W.  Kilburn,  who  for  a  time  was  in  active  charge  of  matters  re- 
lating to  illustrations.  Mr.  Batchellor  subsequently  took  charge 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  matters  in  regard  to  information.  In  respect 
to  these  he  gave  much  time  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there  are 
but  few  persons  who  will  ever  know  the  full  extent  of  his  tireless 
and  unrewarded  labors  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  Beside 
the  continuous  service  in  charge  of  these  subjects,  he  is  the 
author  of  several  chapters  in  the  narrative.  Thanks  are  also 
due  Harry  M.  Morse  for  valuable  suggestions  and  proofreading. 

Ray  T.  Gile  has  been  in  charge  of  surveys  and  maps,  and  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  making  of  maps  as  complete  and  accurate 
as  any  similar  work  contains. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Robins  became  a  member  of  the  committee 
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while  residing  in  Littleton  as  presiding  elder  in  his  charch,  and 
has  been  a  constant  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history. 

Ghauncey  H.  Oreene,  George  0.  Farberi  and  Daniel  0.  Remich 
have  for  a  long  time  acted  as  members  of  the  committee  as 
proxies. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  work  performed  by  George 
0.  Furber  in  the  compilation  of  the  genealogy,  and  of  Ghaancey 
H.  Greene  in  gathering  material  and  constructing  the  historical 
tables. 

That  part  of  the  work  not  credited  under  chapter  heads  or  in 
foot-notes  to  others  (fortynsix  chapters)  has  been  written  by  me* 
and  all  has  passed  under  my  editorial  supervision.  It  embraces 
many  subjects  and  doubtless  has  many  faults,  but  such  as  it 
is  it  is  the  best  contribution  I  could  make  to  the  history  of 
Littleton  from  its  settlement  in  1770  to  the  close  of  1908. 

Jambs  R.  Jackson. 
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-I. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

LITTLETON,  New  Hampshire,  is  tlie  most  northerly  town  in 
Oraflon  County.  It  is  situated  in  north  latitude  44^  19^ 
west  longitude  71"  48'.*  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ver- 
mont towns  or  Concord  and  Waterford,  and  by  Dalton  ;  east  by 
Dalton  and  Bethlehem;  south  by  Lisbon,  Lyman,  and  Monroe; 
and  west  by  the  Vermont  towns  above  mentioned. 

The  area  of  the  town  is  84,800  acres.  Its  greatest  length,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  16^  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadtli,  from  the  great  bend  of  that  river  near  Dalton 
to  Itcthlchem  line,  is  6|  miles.  The  general  course  of  the  line 
separating  the  town  from  Monroe,  Lyman,  and  Lisbon  is  S.  61" 
80'  E.,  and  commencing  on  the  Connecticut  River  the  distance  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Lisbon  is  8880  rods ;  thence  along  the  west 
line  of  Bethlehem  the  course  is  irregular,  the  first  is  N.  60"  66'  E., 
420  rods,  to  the  Streeter  place ;  thence  N.  60""  9'  E.,  807  rods,  to 
the  Bethlehem  road  near  the  George  W.  Hall  place ;  thence  N.  62" 
46'  E.,  701  rods,  to  the  Whitefield  road ;  thence  N.  64"  46'  R,  687 
rods,  to  the  south  line  of  Dalton ;  thence  N.  20"  60'  W.,  by  the 
south  line  of  Dalton,  1922  rods,  to  the  Connecticut  River ;  thence 
down  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  start- 
ing point  at  Monroe  and  the  end  of  Dalton  line,  as  given,  are  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  area  does  not  include  the  bed 
of  the  Connecticut  to  low-water  mark  on  the  Vermont  shore. 

The  surface  of  the  town  is  mountainous,  broken  by  numerous 
streams.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  its  general  topography  is  to  be 
obtained  by  considering  it  in  its  relations  to  the  village.  The  Am- 
monoosuc  River  enters  the  town  from  Bethlehem  near  the  White- 

1  Location  of  Oak  HiU  house. 
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field  road,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  for  about  tlii'ee  miles 
to  a  point  beyond  the  village.  Turning,  it  runs  southwesterly 
about  the  same  distance,  and  enters  Lisbon.  Within  the  bend 
thus  formed  rises  Mount  Eustis,  1200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  West  of  the  river,  in  its  southwesterly  course,  rising 
abruptly  from  the'  Ammonoosuc  meadows,  are  Kilbura  Crags, 
1600  feet  in  height,  Pfirker  Mountain,  and  Blueberry  Mountain, 
which  is  1800  feet  high.  From  these  summits,  westerly  and 
northerly,  there  is  a  gradual  but  broken  slope  to  the  Connecticut 
River.  From  the  village,  north  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  hills  and 
mountains  lift  tlieir  summits  higher  and  higher  as  Dalton  is  ap- 
proached. The  first  considerable  elevation  is  Pine  Hill ;  beyond 
it  rises  the  long  outlines  of  Palmer  Mountain,^  1900  feet  above 
the  sea,  flanked  on  either  side  by  Farr  and  Mann's  hills.  The 
summit  of  Mann's  Hill  is  north  of  Palmer,  and  beyond  it  rises 
the  lofty  dome  of  Black  Mountain,  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
town,  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  then,  with  its  northern  slope 
extending  into  Dalton,  comes  Mount  Misery,  1800  feet  in  height 
Between  Palmer  Mountain  and  the  Connecticut  River  lies  Wheeler 
Hill,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  same  slope,  is  Palmer  Hill,  rising  to 
the  same  height 

Rivers,  Strbabis,  and  Ponds. 

The  Connecticut  River  washes  the  northern  line  of  the  town 
from  Dalton  to  Monroe,  a  distance  of  15^  miles.  The  current 
is  swift,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  filled  with  boulders.  This  part 
of  the  river  is  known  as  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls.  In  the  distance 
traversed  by  it  Littleton  has  a  fall  of  285  feet 

The  Ammonoosuc  River  rises  in  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  on 
Mount  Washington,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  short 
distance  west  of  Littleton  Village,  then  turns,  and,  running  south- 
westerly through  Lisbon  and  Bath,  enters  the  Connecticut  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Bath  and  Haverhill.  It  is  a  rapid  and  tur- 
bulent river  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Connecticut. 
Its  length  within  the  town  is  6^^  miles,  and  its  fall  in  that  dis- 
tance 187^  feet 

The  principal  streams  entering  the  Connecticut  within  the  limits 
of  Littleton,  beginning  the  enumeration  near  the  Dalton  line,  are 
the  Hopkinson  or  Carpenter,  Cow^  Buck,  or  Dodge,  Rankin,  and 

1  This  name  wm  origioalljr  given  in  honor  of  Jofeph  Palmer,  many  yean  a 
deputy  atieriflT,  who  iired  near  tlie  brook  of  the  same  name  on  Pleasant  Street  It 
hat  recently  been  called  Parker  Mountain,  for  its  present  owner. 
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Aiiiswortli  brooks.  Tliose  entering  the  Ammonoosuc,  from  the 
north,  are  tlie  Alder,  Parker,  Farr,  and  Mclntire ;  those  from  the 
south,  the  Baker,  Curtis,  and  Applebee  brooks.  There  are  numer- 
ous minor  streams  that  have  remained  unchristened.  All  these 
bi*ooks,  both  large  and  small,  *^  in  the  good  old  days  "  furnished 
excellent  fishing ;  and  from  them  the  early  settlers  drew  an 
abundant  supply  of  trout,  which  were  then  a  staple  article  of 
daily  food. 

The  only  natural  body  of  water  in  the  town  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  styled  a  pond  is  Partridge  Pond,  near  Lyman  line, 
within  lots  77, 78, 89,  and  90  of  Charlton's  survey.  It  covers  100 
acres,  is  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width ;  its  outlet  is  in  Lyman. 

Charactrr  of  the  Soil. 

There  are  extensive  meadows  on  the  Connecticut  at  North  Lit- 
tleton, and  on  the  Ammonoosuc.  The  soil  of  the  former  is  gen- 
erally light,  the  upper  part  being  of  little  value  ;  the  lower  portion 
is  stronger,  and  affords  valuable  tillage.  The  meodows  on  the 
Ammonoosuc  are  very  fertile  and  productive.  The  soil  of  the 
uplands,  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  is  generally 
strong  and  productive,  and  where  it  has  been  under  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  has  retained  its  fertility  to  the  present  time. 

Scenery. 

From  the  mountains  the  prospect  is  one  of  exceeding  grandeur 
and  beauty.  In  the  ascent  of  any  of  those  referred  to,  and  of 
many  of  the  hills,  the  constantly  changing  panorama  delights  the 
eye,  and  fills  the  soul  with  ever-increasing  admiration  of  the  vary- 
ing and  lavish  beauties  of  the  scene.  To  the  east  and  south  the 
imperial  summits  of  the  White  and  Franconia  mountains  mingle 
with  the  sky,  their  rugged  sides  clothed  with  verdure,  or  seamed 
with  lines  which  ages  of  corrosion  have  wrought  in  their  rocky 
fastnesses.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  constant,  and  servos 
to  hold  the  unwearied  gaze.  The  Ammonoosuc,  as  it  leaves  its 
source  among  the  clouds  ond  trickles  down  the  mountain,  is  a 
sheen  of  silver  thread,  enlarged  as  it  flows  by  the  accession  of  a 
hundred  mountain  rivulets ;  its  course  of  faultless  beauty  is  traced 
without  a  break  past  farm  and  hamlet,  through  forest,  pasture,  and 
meadow, over  natural  and  artificial  barriers;  sweeping  by  the  busy 
village  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  its  trace  is  first  lost  amid  the 
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hills  of  Lisbon.  To  the  west,  the  rolling  hills  of  Vermont  tumble 
over  each  other  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  until  they  break  against 
the  imperishable  buttresses  of  the  Green  Mountains.  To  the 
north,  the  mountains  stretch  their  seemingly  interminable  length 
until  their  forms  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  Maine  and  Canada. 

There  are  many  views  of  larger  sweep,  but  none  where  the 
detailed  loveliness  of  the  landscape  is  brought  out  with  such  clear- 
ness and  charm  as  from  the  rounded  summits  of  Littleton. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  LITTLETON. 

Bt  C.  H.  HITCHCOCK,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

SUNDRY  facts  relating  to  the  geology  of  Littleton  have  ap- 
peared in  C.  T.  Jackson's  State  Report,  1844 ;  in  the  Geol- 
ogy of  the  State  of  Vermont,  1861 ;  in  the  Annual  and  Final 
Reports  of  the  State  Survey,  1868-1878 ;  a  Paper  upon  tlie  Hel- 
derborg  of  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of 
Science/'  1874;  an  Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
Gomstock  and  Kline,  1877 ;  Geological  Sections  across  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  in  the  State  Agricultural  Report  for 
1884 ;  and  lastly,  a  notice  of  the  Discovery  of  Trilobites,  by  T. 
Nelson  Dale,  in  a  Canadian  publication. 

The  present  sketch  is  based  upon  tlie  facts  contained  in  thes6 
publications,  supplemented  by  several  visits  made  subsequently 
for  tlie  purpose  of  gaining  more  precise  information.  New  facts 
have  been  discovered  at  each  visit,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
science  necessitates  a  rearrangement  of  the  conclusions  not  an- 
ticipated. It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  our  knowledge  is  still  so 
incomplete. 

The  township  is  traversed  by  two  rivers,  —  the  Connecticut  and 
Ammonoosuc.  The  first  constitutes  the  boundary  on  the  north- 
west side,  more  than  thirteen  miles  long.  The  principal  portion 
of  the  **  Fifteen  Miles  Falls"  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Little- 
ton. The  head  is  in  Dalton,  to  the  north,  880  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  foot  in  Monroe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fassumpsic,  460 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  total  fall  being  870  feet  Of  this  amount, 
800  feet  lie  within  the  town  limits.  With  such  a  great  descent, 
the  river  is  narrow  and  the  shores  rocky,  with  an  absence  of  the 
intervales  so  abundant  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the 
river.  These  features  result  from  the  geological  conformation. 
A  range  of  mountains  has  been  cut  across  by  the  river.  It  is  the 
Gardner  Mountain  range,  2000  feet  high,  coming  northerly  through 
Bath,  Lyman,  and  Monroe,  and  falling  rapidly  to  the  water  level 
in  West  Littleton,  to  rise  again  in  Waterford,  Vt.    The  second 
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valley  lies  parallel  to  the  first,  and  may  owe  its  inception  to  tlie 
presence  of  softer  rocks,  wliich  have  been  excavated  along  their 
trend,  while  in  the  first  instance  the  cutting  has  been  effected 
directly  across  the  strata.  These  facts  may  suggest  at  some 
period  the  drainage  of  the  northern  Connecticut  through  the 
Ammonoosuc  valley.^ 

Between  tliese  two  valleys  the  land  is  mountainous  the  whole 
length  of  the  township.  A  gap  near  tlie  village  separates  the 
mass  into  two  sections.  That  to  the  soutli  is  the  Blueberry 
Mountain ;  that  to  the  north  occupies  the  width  nearly  of  the 
whole  township,  and  the  names  upon  the  old  county  map  are  for 
the  western  line,  —  Wheeler  Hill,  Palmer  Hill,  Morse  Hill,  and 
Mount  Misery.  This  map  gives  only  Mann's  Hill  upon  the  east- 
ern side,  to  which  should  be  added  Palmer  Hill.  Mr.  Oile's  map 
combines  Mann's  Hill  and  Morse  Hill  into  Black  Mountains,  with 
a  course  somewhat  north  of  west,  and  attaining  the  altitude  ol 
2000  foot  above  tide  water.  The  other  mountains  named  reach, 
in  many  cases,  the  altitude  of  1900  feet.  The  mountains  in  the 
northern  section  constituted  a  broad  plateau  originally,  from  which 
the  drainage  now  flows  in  every  direction. 

Upon  the  older  geological  maps  the  rocks  were  represented  as 
granitic  and  archean.  Fortunately,  well-defined  fossils  have  since 
been  discovered,  which  convey  exact  information  of  the  age  of  the 
associated  strata.  The  history  of  the  discovery  is  interesting. 
The  writer  had  been  examining  the  limestones  near  the  sites  of  the 
old  kilns  on  Parker  Brook  and  Burnham  Hill,  and  detected  the 
presence  of  crinoidal  stems  and  coralline  bunches.  Aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  he  at  once  telegraphed  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Dartmouth  Scientific  Association,  Hanover :  ^^  No 
longer  call  New  Hampshire  Azoic.  Silurian  Fossils  discovered 
to-day,  Sept.  28, 1870."  The  fossils  found  in  1870  were  submit- 
ted to  E.  Billings,  Paleontologist  of  the  Canada  Geological  Survey. 
He  found  among  them  Favosites  basalticaj  ZaphrenteSj  and  cri- 
noidal fragments,  but  nothing  enabling  him  to  localize  the  horizon 
more  definitely  than  by  the  general  term  of  Helderherg^  Devono- 
Silurian.  The  Devonian  part  of  the  Helderberg  was  known  to 
.Mr.  Billings  at  Memphremagog  Lake,  fifty-five  miles  distant;  and 
that  knowledge  evidently  biassed  his  opinion  at  that  time. 

The  next  important  discovery  came  three  years  later.  In  an- 
swer to  inquiries  about  the  existence  of  limestone,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bar- 
ton had  told  us  of  the  existence  of  that  rock  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. 
E.  Fitch ;  and  a  party  of  us,  including  J.  H.  Huntington  and  A.  S. 

1  See  Geology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I.,  p.  116. 
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Bachellor,  set  out  for  its  exploration,  September  22, 1878.  Mr. 
Huntington  had  the  lienor  of  first  recognizing  the  outlines  of  a 
shell,  and  soon  we  all  had  more  specimens  of  well-defined  brachio- 
pods  and  corals  than  we  could  carry  away. 

These  additional  fossils  did  not  cause  Mr.  Billings  to  be  more 
precise  in  the  recognition  of  the  horizon.  Later,  we  found  large 
masses  of  SialynteSj  or  chain  coral.  On  submitting  these,  with  the 
others,  to  Prof.  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  New  York,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  horizon  was  distinctly  that  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  as 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  chain  coral  and  the  brachiopod, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Pentameru$  Nynun^  and  both,  species  are 
specifically  characteristic  of  the  Niagara.  Later,  Hr.  T.  Nelson 
Dale  visited  the  locality,  and  discovered  the  trilobite  known  as  the 
Dalmania  limiluruB^  also  a  Niagara  species.  Hence  the  existence 
of  a  Niagara  horizon  is  well  established.  As  will  appear  later, 
other  horizons  may  be  represented  as  well ;  that  there  is  still  op- 
portunity for  the  discovery  of  Helderberg  species.  In  my  State 
reports  I  have  used  the  name  "  Helderberg,'*  but  in  later  publica- 
tions have  changed  to  ^  Niagara,*'  because  there  is  certainty  in 
respect  to  the  existence  of  the  earlier  terrane  on  Fitch  Hill.  The 
term  '*  Helderberg "  may  be  useful  when  speaking  of  the  related 
rocks. 

The  rocks  of  Littleton  may  be  classed  as,  fir%t^  granitic ;  necond^ 
schistose;  thirds  the  fossiliferous  Niagara  and  associated  slates 
and  sandstones.  It  will  be  convenient  to  describe  them  in  this 
order,  without  reference  to  their  exact  succession. 

The  granitic  rocks  occupy  three  areas,  and  have  been  described 
in  the  State  ro|)ort  as  the  Porphyritic  gneinn  or  granite^  Protogene 
or  Bethlehem  gneiss  or  granite^  and  ordinary  giieiss^  believed  to  be 
the  Atlantie  or  Winnipiseogee  series.  Such  were  the  terms  used  in 
1877.  Since  then  the  study  of  crystalline  rocks  has  made  great 
progress,  and  it  will  be  best  to  modify  the  earlier  opinions  with 
reference  to  structure  and  origin. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  New  Hampshire  Geological  Survey  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  crystalline  rocks,  making  use  of  the  new 
methods  in  the  employment  of  the  compound  microscope  and 
polarized  light.  The  services  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Hawes  were 
called  into  requisition,  and  the  report  he  prepared  for  the  State 
upon  Lithology  and  Mineralogy  opened  the  way  for  the  study  of 
related  crystalline  rocks  by  others.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Hawes 
have  been  fortified  and  supplemented  by  the  later  workers. 

The  peculiarity  of  such  of  these  rocks  as  occur  in  Littleton  is 
that  they  are  traversed  by  lines  of  mineral  arrangement  called 
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foUatian^  and  the  material  may  be  cleared  readily  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blows  with  steel  utensils,  hammers  or  chisels.  Such  rocks 
are  termed  schisU^  because  of  their  easy  splitting,  and  the  arrange- 
ment can  be  called  a  crystalline  lamination.  Most  schists  possess 
banding  that  is  unmistakable.  These  granitic  masses  in  Littleton 
are  imperfectly  foliated,  —  so  much  so  that  different  geologists 
will  call  them  granite  or  gneiss,  according  to  their  predilections. 
Now  granite  has  tendencies  to  cleaye  where  the  foliation  cannot 
be  perceived  to  exist  by  the  eye,  but  may  be  present,  so  that  some 
hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  foliation  is 
pardonable.  My  present  belief  is  that  all  these  rocks  are  true 
granites  rather  than  schists. 

When  this  tendency  to  spliv  was  observed  by  the  geologist  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  had  before  him  the  conclusions  of  his 
instructors  that  schists  occupied  the  place  of  strata.  Alternating 
bands  of  strata  would  have  varying  composition.  The  action  of 
thermal  influences  with  water  would  cause  the  molecules  to  roar- 
range  themselves  according  to  their  affinities,  and  thus  to  form  crys- 
tals, which  would  be  as  different  in  respect  to  coloration  as  were 
the  original  strata.  The  earlier  geologists  saw  no  way  in  which 
these  crystalline  lamin»  could  have  been  formed  except  through 
the  metamorphism  of  sediments,  and  hence  foliation  was  said  to 
be  identical  with  stratification,  only  that  sometimes  one  set  of 
planes  might  cut  across  others.  On  studying  the  phenomena  of 
cleavage,  it  became  apparent  that  lines  of  structure  perfectly  com- 
parable with  strata  could  be  superinduced.  It  is  the  result  of 
pressure.  Suppose  this  admitted  fact  be  applied  a  little  further. 
Let  us  take  a  mass  of  granite  just  formed,  still  somewhat  plastic. 
The  constituent  minerals  lie  in  every  conceivable  position,  perhaps 
well  expressed  by  the  statement  that  no  two  of  the  flat  minerals 
lie  in  the  same  plane.  Now  let  pressui*e  be  applied  to  this  plastic 
bunch.  All  the  flat  minerals  will  be  made  to  lie  at  right  angles  to 
the  force  exerted,  and  consequently  parallel  to  one  another.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  break  the  rock,  splitting  will  follow  the 
lines  of  arrangement  of  the  flat  minerals.  If  the  pressure  has 
been  free  to  act  for  a  long  time,  genuine  foliation  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Hence  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  origin  of  schists  pos- 
sessing no  trace  of  sedimentary  origin.  It  will  be  easier  to  Ixslieve 
the  granitic  rocks  of  Littleton  originated  in  this  way  than  from  the 
alteration  of  sediments.  If  the  foliation  is  distinct,  however,  the 
rock  is  a  gneiss  rather  than  granite. 

In  entering  upon  the  descriptions  of  these  granitic  areas  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  all  of  igneous  origin,  and  that  their  folia- 
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tion  has  been  induced  by  pressure ;  that  they  are  not  altered  sedi- 
ments, although  metamorphism  has  acted  vigorously  upon  clastic 
rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  —  in  fact  in  districts  adjacent  to 
these  granites,  because  the  source  of  the  heat  is  thus  understand- 
able. Pains  have  been  taken  to  record  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  foliation,  partly  because  of  the  habit  acquired  when  these  were 
supposed  to  represent  sedimentation,  and  partly  because  they  give 
information  as  to  the  direction  of  pressure. 

PoRPHTRiTic  Granite.  —  Studies  of  the  crystallines  show  a 
grouping  of  material  in  concentric  rings  around  a  nucleus.  The 
porphyritic  granite  of  Littleton  may  constitute  the  nucleus  around 
which  a  finer-grained  granite  is  enwrapped.  The  chief  part  of  the 
area  is  towards  the  north,  outside  of  the  town  limits.  The  interior 
core  is  an  oval-shaped  area  of  about  four  square  miles  in  the  adja- 
cent corners  of  Littleton,  Whitefield,  Bethlehem,  and  Dalton.  The 
rock  is  of  medium  grain,  filled  with  crystals,  up  to  two  inches  in 
length,  of  potash  feldspar  (orthoclase),  whence  the  significance  of  the 
term  "  porphyritic"  or  **  spotted."  The  feldspars  are  often  twinned, 
the  plane  of  twinning  corresponding  with  that  of  the  foliation  of 
the  mica.  The  reversal  of  one-half  of  the  twin  changes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cleavage  planes,  so  that  one  part  is  clearly,  and  the 
other  indifferently,  reflected,  and  thus  the  crystals  are  conspicuous. 
Part  of  the  rock  is  foliated,  in  which  case  the  large  crystals  are 
disposed  along  the  foliation  planes;  other  portions  show  no  ar- 
rangement of  any  of  the  minerals.  The  ground  mass  is  made  up 
of  the  three  usual  mineral  constituents  uf  granite,  —  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica.  The  mica  is  commonly  the  black  variety,  called 
biotite  ;  but  in  Littleton  there  is  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  the 
white  variety  known  as  museovite.  Oligoclase  may  be  present  as 
well  as  orthoclase  for  the  feldspar.  The  quartz  is  always  amor- 
phous, so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Where  the  large  crystals  of 
feldspar  are  badly  formed,  they  may  be  somewhat  lenticular  in 
shape,  and  the  attendant  mica  disposed  like  eyebrows,  so  that 
one  may  imagine  a  ledge  filled  with  staring  eyes.  Noticing  this 
peculiarity,  the  Germans  call  this  rock  the  Augen^-^  eye  gnet$8. 
There  is  often,  also,  a  considerable  iron  in  the  rock,  whose  decay 
imparts  a  rusty  color  to  the  ledges. 

In  Europe  and  Canada  the  augen  gneiss  has  been  ranked  as 
Archean.  For  that  reason  I  called  this  rock  Laureutian  (=Ar- 
chean)  in  ray  report,  and  represented  that  the  thirty  areas  of  it 
known  to  exist  in  New  Hampshire  might  have  lieen  the  primitive 
land  areas  of  the  continent.  With  a  changed  view  of  its  origin, 
it  may  still  be  regarded  as  thus  ancient  in  some  localities,  for 
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igneous  rocks  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Archean  terranes. 
Tliis  rock  has  also  been  erupted  in  post-Archean  times,  so  that  by 
the  mineral  character  alone  we  are  not  warranted  in  deciding 
upon  the  age. 

At  Alderbrook,  in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  I 
made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  possible  dis|)osal  of  the  min- 
erals in  certain  planes,  which  might  be  termed  strata.  We  found , 
first,  nearly  horizontal  masses  with  no  variation  of  mineral  com- 
position ;  second,  an  alternation  of  coarse  gneisses ;  tliird,  fine 
feldspatliic  layers,  more  irregular  than  the  otiiera  The  predom- 
inating dip  of  these  several  sheets  was  75°  S.,  40°  E.  It  seemed 
at  the  time  as  if  this  arrangement  might  correspond  to  stratifica- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  it  would  represent  a  downward  dip  reappearing 
on  the  north  flank  of  Mount  Lafayette,  thus  constituting  a  syn- 
clinal axis ;  and  it  was  so  figured  in  the  report    Vol.  II.,  Plate  YI., 

Pig.  7. 

At  this  same  locality  the  rock  has  been  much  decomposed,  so 
that  when  a  ledge  has  been  cut  tlirough  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  loose  blocks,  as  tlie  softening  and  removal  of  the  granite  adja- 
cent to  the  joints  has  separated  tlie  fragments  from  union  with 
one  another.  To  the  west  of  Aider  Brook  is  a  precipitous  hill  of 
the  porphyritic  granite,  very  conspicuous  as  seen  from  the  village 
of  Bethlehem.  It  is  known  as  Bald  Hill,  and  is  immediately  adja- 
cent to  Mann's  Hill.  The  foliation  at  the  back  of  Bald  has  the 
dip  of  70°  N.,  76°  W.,  making  an  anticlinal  with  that  at  Alder 
Brook,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  position  of  the  adjacent  mica 
schist.  In  the  low  ground  towards  Round  Pond  the  boulders  of 
this  rock  are  extremely  numerous. 

Qranitig  Qnbiss. — The  porphyritic  granite  is  encircled  by  a 
granitic  gneiss,  which  represents  tlie  southwest  terminus  of  a  large 
terrane  reaching  as  far  as  Milan.  A  band  of  mica  schist  inter- 
rupts the  direct  continuity  of  this  gneiss  fi*om  Mann's  Hill ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  exist  beneath  the  schist.  The  most  important  por- 
tion of  this  ruck  underlies  the  village  of  Littleton  north  of  the 
Ammonoosuc,  extending  west  as  far  as  to  the  cemetery.  The  dip 
of  the  foliation  is  greater  on  Mann's  Hill  than  upon  Oak  Hill,  or 
in  the  village,  it  being  75°  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction  in 
the  former,  and  about  40°  in  the  latter  locality.  At  the  reservoir 
on  Palmer  Brook  there  is  a  ledge  with  the  high  dip,  also  along  the 
railroad  near  Apthorp.  Hornblendic  layers  occur  on  Mann's  Hill ; 
and  both  there  and  in  the  village  pieces  of  mica  schist  appear 
included  in  the  gneiss.  Hence  the  granite  is  probably  of  later 
origin  than  the  adjacent  Cods  mica  schists,  from  which  the  frag- 
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ments  have  been  torn.  Further  study  may  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  mass  of  granite,  the  porphyritic  inside  and  the  gneissic  out- 
side, which  is  independent  of  the  larger  mass  in  Wliitefield  and 
Jefferson.  The  Littleton  gneiss  was  ranked  in  tlie  State  report  as 
a  part  of  the  common  or  Lake  Winnipiseogee  gneiss. 

Pekotoobnb  or  Bethlehbm  Granite.  —  Quite  early  in  our  studies 
it  was  found  convenient  to  give  a  local  name  to  a  mass  of  granitic 
rock  sparingly  foliated,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
chlorite,  talc,  rotten  mica,  or  otiier  decomposition  products.  This 
rock  is  protogene,  and  the  local  name  of  Bethlehem  was  applied  to 
it  The  area  touches  Littleton  in  its  southern  corner.  To  prop- 
erly understand  the  structure  one  needs  to  note  that  the  mass  has 
an  elliptic  shape,  occupying  the  chief  parts  of  Bethlehem  and  Gar- 
roll,  and  that  the  foliated  planes  dip  at  a  high  angle  several  degrees 
west  of  north.  It  was  supposed  in  the  report,  following  the  idea 
of  a  sedimentary  origin,  that  the  structure  was  that  of  an  inverted 
synclinal,  the  dip  being  somewhat  to  the  west  of  north.  The  dip 
is  vertical  with  the  strike,  N.  68^  E.  along  the  railroad  opposite 
Apthorp,  76**  N.  W.  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Eustis,  66**  N.  20'  W. 
at  South  Littleton,  and  a  few  degrees  less  at  North  Lisbon.  At 
the  southwest  pnrt  of  the  area  arc  inclusions  or  pieces  of  dark 
schists  imbedded  in  the  granite.  They  are  apparently  pieces  of 
the  bordering  mica  schists,  broken  off  by  the  disturlmnces  con- 
nected with  the  intrusion  of  the  granite.  It  is  presumed  that 
many  of  the  inclusions  have  been  incorporated  into  the  liquid 
mass,  while  all  have  been  more  or  less  altered  by  the  action  of 
the  heat 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  four  leading  varieties  of  rock 
in  this  area :  First,  granite  made  reddish  by  abundant  flesh-colored 
orthoclase,  with  a  chloritic  mineral  in  place  of  mica  and  amorphous 
quartz ;  second,  fine-grained  gneiss  ;  third,  gneiss  with  porphyritic 
crystals  of  feldspar;  fourth, mica  or  chlorite  schist  with  very  little 
feldspar  or  quartz.  Magnolite  and  cpidote  are  not  uncommon. 
Dr.  Hawes  remarks,  concerning  these  protogenes,  that  in  the  thin 
sections  some  hornblende  may  be  seen,  and  that  the  little  plogio- 
clase  present  is  much  altered.  Sometimes  a  handsome  variety 
carries  green  spots,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  scales  of  biotite, 
indicating  that  the  latter  was  the  original  mineral.  The  green 
decomposition  product  is  epidote. 
^  This  granite  has  been  thought  to  represent  Laurentian  gneiss. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  who  was  a  thorough  advocate  of  a  late  age  for 
most  of  the  rocks  of  this  vicinity,  was  convinced  that  some  of  the 
gneisses  along  the  railroad  must  have  been  Laurentian  because  of 
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their  resemblance  to  known  rocks  of  this  age  elsewhere.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  the  Niagara  and  related  rocks  have  been  uptilted  by 
this  granite  at  Soutli  Littleton  and  Nortli  Lisbon ;  lience  it  will  be 
proper  now  to  modiry  tlie  earlier  conclusion.  The  rock  has  never 
been  stratified,  and  the  pressure  inducing  foliation  was  directed  in 
a  direction  between  north  and  northwest. 

Htdro-miga  Schist  Gboup.  —  If  one  examines  the  geological 
map  of  northern  New  England  and  Canada  he  will  observe  two 
important  belts  of  green  schistose  rocks  centrally  situated.  One 
starts  in  southern  Massachusetts  west  of  Connecticut  River,  passes 
almost  directly  north  through  Vermont  just  east  of  the  Green 
Mountains  into  Canada,  and  then  turns  easterly,  continuing  to 
Oasptf.  This  terrane  is  repeated  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  northern  Vermont  and  Canada.  The  second  belt 
commences  near  Bellows  Falls,  continues  almost  uninterruptedly 
along  Connecticut  River  to  Woodsvillo,  whore  it  ex|»and8  and 
increases  till  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  northern  New 
Hampshire.  From  thence  it  continues  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence parallel  to  the  other  area.  Littleton  is  situated  upon  this 
second  belt. 

The  rocks  consist  of  hydro-mica  and  chlorite  schists,  sand- 
stones, quartzites,  argillitic  schists,  bands  of  argillite,  dolomites, 
limestones,  diorites,  protogenes,  hornblcndites,  and  some  others. 
The  whole  asHcmblage  has  a  grccnibh  tint,  insomuch  Ihat  Dr.  S.  W. 
Hawes  was  disposed  to  restore  the  old  name  of  Greenstones  for 
the  group.  For  local  names  the  usage  has  been  varied.  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan  proposed  three  terms,  —  Levis^  Laneouy  and  Siller]/,  —  all 
of  which  combined  were  spoken  of  as  the  Quebec  group.  The 
first  tlu*ee  of  these  names  I  applied  to  the  rocks  of  the  first  belt, 
in  the  published  New  Hampshire  State  map,  as  they  stretched 
southward  into  Vermont  from  Canada,  following  Logan.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  later  Canadian  geologists  that  Logan  misunderstood 

•  the  structure  of  these  rocks  in  Canada,  and  hence  his  successors 
have  explained  the  order  of  arrangement  differently.  They  avoid 
the  iise  of  the  three  local  names  and  speak  of  the  terrane  as  Cam- 
briany  and  to  some  extent  pre- Cambrian.  I  made  no  attempt  to 
correlate  Logan's  divisions  in  the  eastern  belt,  but  devised  new 
local  names  ;  calling  the  lower  part  Lisbon^  the  upper  Zynian,and 
a  still  third  band  of  auriferous  conglomerate.  In  the  first  two 
annual  reports  I  used  the  general  name  of  ^'  Quebec  group"  for 
these  greenstones,  recognizing  the  equivalency  of  the  rocks  with 
those  farther  west.    I  think  nothing  more  is  said  about  this  area 

•  beforiB  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  where  the  name  Euro- 
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nian  appears.  In  the  first  blush  after  the  discovery  of  Logan's 
misinterpretation,  the  attempt  was  made  to  correlate  these  green 
rocks  with  their  petrographical  equivalents  located  upon  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Huron,  to  which  Logan  had  already  given  the  local 
name  of  the  lake.  For  this  reference  I  was  oliliged  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  certain  Canadian  geologists  who  were  familiar  with 
the  rocks  of  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  as  well  as  with 
those  farther  west.  At  the  present  date  those  who  have  been 
studying  these  rocks,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  divided  in  their  views  of  age,  —  some  finding  them  to 
be  Cambrian,  and  others,  following  essentially  the  early  opinions 
of  Logan,  making  them  to  be  Lower  Silurian.  The  absence  of 
fossils  prevents  a  closer  correlation. 

Petrographical  studies  enable  us  to  separate,  as  either  of  igne- 
ous or  mctamorphic  origin,  quite  a  number  of  the  rocks  named 
above.  They  are  the  diorites,  protogenes,  and  hornblendites. 
They  had  at  first  been  esteemed  as  essential  constituents  of  the 
group,  particularly  as  they  are  also  abundant  in  the  Huroniah 
country.  They  are  wanting  in  much  of  western  Massachusetts, 
so  that  it  is  natural  that  the  same  strata  there  should  be  regarded 
as  of  a  different  age.  Hence  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
igneous  rocks  shows  us  simply  what  kind  of  agency  has  been  at 
work,  and  they  do  not  necessitate  reference  to  any  particular  age. 
These  igneous  rocks  were  grouped  with  the  Lisix>n  terrane  in  my 
report.  Now  they  might  receive  a  separate  coloration,  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent class. 

Quito  early  in  my  stndics  I  found  the  name  applied  by  my  prede- 
cessors to  this  central  Mt  to  be  a  misnomer.  They  were  called 
taUone  slates^  having  talc  for  its  essential  constituenb  Now  talc 
is  a  hydrous  magnesium  silicate.  Average  samples  of  these  green- 
ish greasy  rocks  in  Vermont  were  found  to  be  hydrous  aluminum 
silicates,  and  hence  not  properly  talcose.  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 
cise mineral  present  is  not  well  known,  because  it  is  so  indefinite 
in  composition,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  name  to  take  the 
place  of  talc.  Under  these  circumstances.  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  pro- 
posed the  term  of  hydro-mica  instead  of  talc ;  and  for  the  present, 
it  may  be  employed  when  speaking  of  the  petrographical  nature  of 
the  rock. 

The  Lisbon  group  includes  properly  the  various  greenish  schists 
and  sandstones,  the  latter  commonly  altered.  Tlie  Lyman  group 
was  intended  to  designate,  first,  a  massive  light-colored  oi*  white 
schist,  whose  original  color  must  have  been  some  shade  of  drab ; 
second,  a  slaty  rock  of  related  color,  with  an  argillaceous  odor; 
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Dr.  Hawes  called  them  argillitic  scliiets.  The  white  schists  are 
often  entirely  composed  of  elongated  pebbles. 

More  than  half  of  the  township  of  Littleton  is  underlaid  by  these 
green  and  argillitic  schists.  My  published  map  represents  the 
whole  of  the  northeast  portion  of  the  town,  from  Mann'e  Hill 
across  to  Connecticut  River,  as  composed  of  the  Lyman  rock.  A 
broad  strip  of  it  makes  up  Palmer  and  Wheeler  hills,  and  passes 
southwesterly  through  Mormon  Hill,  and  through  the  town  of 
Lyman.  Two  or  three  other  short  areas  of  the  Lyman  group 
appear  north  of  Partridge  Pond,  and  the  continuation  of  Oardner 
Mountain  across  to  Waterford,  Vt  The  space  enveloped  by 
the  Oardner  Mountain  and  Palmer  Hill  ranges  is  referred  to 
the  Lisbon  group,  occupying  rather  a  larger  space  than  the  other 
division.  I  cannot  pretend  that  these  divisions  are  marked  by 
hard  and  fast  lines,  nor  that  the  structure  is  well  understood. 
Perhaps  a  few  words  about  the  character  of  sovoml  of  the  bands 
may  best  describe  the  geology  of  this  torrane,  largely  quoted  from 
the  State  report 

The  western  half  of  Littleton  consists  mostly  of  the  Lisbon 
group.  This  development  is  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  chloritic  and  green  schists.  The  Gardner  Mountain  area  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  cupreous  schists,  in  two  localities, 
two  hundred  rods  apart,  wliich  at  one  time  were  exploited  for 
copper.  The  rocks  of  this  mountain  range  are  partly  hydro- 
micaceous  and  partly  argillitic,  dipping  60°  S.  70°  E.  Similar 
schists,  standing  vertically,  are  associated  at  the  Quint  copper 
mine,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  eastern  Oardner  Moun- 
tain belt  In  general,  the  rocks  from  J.  Bowman's,  near  Lower 
Waterford  bridge,  to  W.  Redwood's,  a  mile  and  three  quarters 
cast  of  the  Upper  Waterford  bridge,  are  chloritic,  with  seams  of 
calcite,  usually  perpendicular,  with  a  northeast  strike.  At  M ulii- 
kin's  saw-mill  the  green  schists  are  traversed  by  a  trap  dike,  and 
some  of  the  rock  is  conglomeratic,  of  the  Lyman  group.  The 
rocks  are  similar  on  a  hilly  road  from  the  saw-mill  to  near  the 
slate  quarry,  or  as  far  east  as  to  D.  Robbius'  house.  The  green 
schists  are  continuous  southerly  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  heights 
east  of  Partridge  Pond.  The  map  also  shows  a  range  of  the 
Lyman  schist  northerly  from  Partridge  Pond  to  Connecticut 
River.  Near  the  town-house  ^  is  the  boundary  between  the  gray- 
ish green  schists  and  protogene.  The  former  may  be  two  miles 
wide  along  the  main  road  from  the  village  to  West  Littleton. 
Other  outcrops  of  these  schists  appear  between  the  town-house 

^  Old  town-houie  near  Fitch  place. 
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and  the  Wheeler  Hill  cemetery.  Bands  of  slate  holding  large 
nodules  or  bosses  of  quarfzite  occur  east  of  Wheeler's.  There 
are  hydro-micaceous  schists  on  the  west  side  of  Wlieeler  Hill. 
Near  tlie  summit  it  is  more  argillitic,  carrying  a  little  copper, 
with  bands  of  a  chocolate  color.  There  are  more  green  schists 
on  the  south  side  of  Cow  Brook,  near  R.  Moore's,  with  the  strike 
N.  50^  E. ;  also  farther  east  u|>on  Palmer  Hill  of  the  county  map. 
The  same  schists  occur  on  both  south  and  north  sides  of  Morse 
Hill. 

A  well-marked  band  of  the  Lyman  schists  enters  Littleton  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  Lyman.  The  rock  is  apparently  a  con- 
glomemte,  in  which  the  pebbles  have  been  elongated,  and  display 
their  fragmental  character  only  upon  weathering.  It  adjoins  the 
fossiliferous  strata  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch  of  Mullikin's 
or  Rankings  brook.  To  the  west  and  north  of  the  lime  quarries, 
near  Parker's  Observatory,  this  same  schist  is  well  developed ; 
and  later  theoretical  views  would  make  us  regard  it  as  a  silicified 
argillite,  much  like  the  novaculite  of  Fitch  Hill. 

The  State  map  represents  another  Lisbon  area  along  the  east 
side  of  Bluelierry  Mountain,  reaching  nearly  to  Palmer  Mountain. 
Portions  of  it  have  been  covered  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  River.  They  pass  into  what  was  called  the  **  Swift 
Water  series,"  in  the  report  on  the  hills  west  of  South  Littleton. 

IgnfiOus  Bands  connkctkd  with  thb  Htdro-Mica  Schists. — 
These  are  the  hornl>lendites,  diorites,  and  protogenes,  formerly 
thought  to  have  been  stratified  and  essential  constituents  of  the 
tcrrano.  The  last-named  occupies  the  most  space.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  notch  north  of  Fitch  Hill  along  the  Waterford  road, 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  ]K)st  office.  It  may  also  be 
followed  up  Fitch  Hill  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  limestone, 
and  along  the  western  base  of  the  Blueberry  range  for  another 
mile.  It  is  abundant  the  Rrst  half  of  the  road  up  to  Kilburn 
Crags.  It  occurs  also  on  the  east  side  of  Blueberry  Mountain 
back  of  the  J.  K.  Corey  place. 

Diorite  adjoins  the  Niagara  slates  on  Fitch  Hill,  and  has  altered 
them  at  the  point  of  contact  into  novaculite.  It  follows  the  ridge 
southerly,  and  is  fully  two  hundred  feet  wide  where  it  crosses  the 
road  up  to  Kilburn  Crags,  between  sandstone  and  slate.  There  is 
a  little  hornblendite  along  the  east  flank  of  the  Blueberry  range, 
which  is  the  obvious  continuation  of  the  more  extensive  nodular 
outcrops  of  the  same  material  in  the  central  and  north  parts  of 
Lisbon.  The  true  character  of  these  igneous  rocks  will  be  dis- 
cussed farther  on, 
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Silurian  and  Devonian  Strata.  —  Under  this  heading  are  in- 
cluded the  Coos  mica  schist  and  quartzite,  the  Niagara  limestones 
and  slates,  sandstones  and  argillites.  No  fossils  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  mica  schists.  The  name  of  C009  was  applied  to 
an  associated  group  of  quartzites  and  mica  schists  with  staurolite, 
extending  entirely  through  the  State  from  Massachusetts  to  Can- 
ada. They  are  first  seen  in  the  hill  west  from  South  Littleton, 
whence  it  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  and  rises  into  Mount  Eustis. 
It  then  sinks  beneath  the  river  again  at  Apthorp,  and  rises  into 
Mann's  Hill,  adjoining  the  porphyritic  granite,  and  thence  enter- 
ing Dalton.  As  fragments  of  these  schists  have  been  included  in 
the  several  granites,  it  is  believed  the  group  was  elevated  at  the 
time  of  the  protrusion  of  the  igneous  masses.  A  greater  elevation 
of  the  strata  seems  to  have  been  thus  originated  in  the  hill  west 
from  South  Littleton.  The  strata  usually  dip  seventy  degrees  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  with  variations  due  to  the  proximity  of 
the  granites.  Micaceous  quartzites  abound  in  the  bed  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  in  the  village  and  near  Apthorp.  The  exact  junc- 
tion of  the  mica  schist  and  granite  may  be  seen  in  a  railroad  cut 
east  of  Apthorp.  Staurolite  is  present  in  it  upon  Mann's  Hill, 
where  are  also  bosses  of  hornblendite  and  granite  veins.  Near 
the  Dalton  line  some  of  the  beds  are  calcareous.  A  little  to  the 
south  of  Littleton  stauroliferous  argillites  show  themselves.  These 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  Coos  series  in  the  State 
Report  The  mica  schists  with  stauixilite  border  the  protogene 
granite  on  its  south  side,  extending  to  the  edge  of  Bethlehem 
along  Indian  Brook,  and  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Mount  Eustis  belt,  but  pushed  southerly  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
protogene. 

Swift  Water  Series.  —  Adjoining  the  mica  schist  on  the  west 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town  are  considerable  thicknesses  of  a 
whitish  mica  schist  with  siliceous  layers,  not  readily  referable 
either  to  the  Coos  or  Lyman  groups.  They  are  of  more  conse- 
quence in  the  next  town  southerly.  In  the  printed  report  they 
were  referred  to  the  Swill  Water  division  of  the  hydro-mica 
schists.  If  one  follows  the  south  line  of  the  town  westerly  from 
the  railroad,  he  finds  these  schists  exposed  west  of  the  Ammo- 
noosuc adjoining  the  Coos  rocks.  They  are  best  developed  where 
the  road  crosses  the  town  line,  near  the  P.  H.  Padelford  place  on 
top  of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  schists  are  chloritic,  associated  witli 
conglomerates  made  up  of  flattened  pebbles  interstratified  with 
hornblende  schists.  These  are  followed  on  tlie  west  by  the  inde- 
terminate whitish  schists.    These  all  have  a  very  high  dip  north* 
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west.  Thev  occnpj  a  sort  of  plateau,  and  dark  slates  succeed 
them  as  jou  climb  Blneberrj  Mountain.  Farther  north  and  south 
a  sandstone,  limestone,  and  •conglomerate  outcrop  between  the 
schists  and  dark  slates.  The  reason  of  their  absence  at  the  town 
line  is  unexplained. 

Synclinal  Structure  of  Blubberrt  Mountain.  —  In  the 
printed  report  considerations  were  presented  in  the  attempt  to 
understand  the  relations  of  the  argillites  of  Blueberry  Mountain 
to  the  adjoining  rocks,  to  show  that  they  were  of  Cambrian  age, 
and  that  the  fossiliferous  limestones  flanking  them  on  both  sides 
must  be  limited  outliers,  although  apparently  dipping  into  the 
mountain  in  the  same  manner.  Our  recent  studies  satisfy  us 
that  the  structure  of  Blueberry  Mountain  is  truly  synclinal ;  and 
hence  these  fossiliferous  rocks  must  be  older,  and  as  they  are  of 
Niagara  age,  the  slates  must  be  still  newer,  —  Upper  Silurian  or 
Devonian,  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  term  '*  Helderberg."  As 
to  the  structure,  the  terrane  in  Bath  and  Lyman  is  admittedly 
synclinal ;  so  that  no  change  in  it  would  be  looked  for  in  Little- 
ton. Secondly,  sections  are  now  complete  across  the  Blueberry 
range  near  the  south  town  line,  from  the  head  waters  of  Mullikin's 
Brook  to  South  Littleton,  from  the  slate  quarry  to  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  River,  and  farther,  north,  all  of  which  seem  to  involve  the 
basin  structure.  Thirdly,  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the  slate 
in  the  notch  for  the  Waterford  road,  two  miles  west  of  the  village, 
and  its  reappearance  farther  north,  seem  to  imply  the  removal 
of  the  upper  terrane  by  erosion.  If  the  structure  were  anticlinal, 
the  breadth  of  the  slate  should  be  greatest  at  the  lowest  point. 

Granting  the  correctness  of  this  deduction,  the  order  of  the:, 
rocks  from  below  up  should  be  after  the  Swift  Water  series: 
(1)  limestone ;  (2)  a  sandstone ;  (8)  coarse  conglomerate ;  (4)  blu- 
ish and  black  slates.  Localities  displaying  this  order  are,  for  the 
east  side,  the  farm  occupied  formerly  by  J.  EL  Corey ;  and  for  the 
west  side,  the  descent  from  the  summit  of  Blueberry  Mountain 
where  it  is  traversed  by  a  carriage  road  in  a  southwest  direction. 
Annexed  is  Fig.  42  of  the  State  Report,  showing  the  order  and 
position  of  the  several  members  between  the  slate  quarry  and  the 
Ammondosuc  River. 

Sandstone. — The  part  readily  recognized  as  a  sandstone  either 
shows  distinct  grains  or  has  been  somewhat  vitrified.  At  the 
Corey  farm  it  assumes  the  more  glassy  form  about  a  quartei*  of 
a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  the  buildings.  This  condition  may^ 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  proximity  of  considerable  protogene 
farther  west.    The  sedimentary  character  is  well  shown  oh  top 
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of  the  peak  south  from  Ur.  Fitch'e  hoiue 
and  north  of  EUburn's  Crag.  Pasaing  from 
thia  Bummit. easterly  to  Parker  Brook  at 
the  road-croasing,  the  aame  rock  appears ; 
also  upon  the  east  side  of  the  valley  west 
of  the  cemetery.  There  may  be  a  fault  be- 
tween these  exposures,  as  one  side  seems 
to  lia?e  been  thrown  out  of  continuity  with 
the  other.  Next  this  rock  appears  as  a  huhr- 
atone,  less  than  a  mile  on  the  road  north 
from  the  cemetery.  It  may  be  traced  thence 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Buruham's  or 
Clark's  limestone  beds ;  also  down  t|ie  hill 
near  the  old  limekilns  near  Mr.  Clark's.  As 
a  somewhat  similar  rock  crops  out  on  the 
nortli  aide  of  Mann's  Hill,  near  the  Dalton 
line,  it  may  be  that  this  band  is  continuous 
to  that  point  over  the  high  mountain.  On 
the  west  side  of  Blueberry  Mountain  tliis 
aandrook  baa  been  noticed  near  Mr.  Fitch's 
on  the  road  up  Kilbuni's  Crag,  and  in  tlie 
valley  of  Mullikiu's  Brook,  near  the  south 
town  line. 

LiHESTONB.  —  The  most  important  of 
these  members  is  tlie  limestone,  because  it 
is  fosailiforous.  It  accompanies  the  sand- 
stone from  the  Corey  farm  to  Clark's  quarry, 
and  has  yielded  fossils  in  several  localities, 
as  at  the  Corey  farm,  an  old  quarry  near 
Parker  Brook,  near  Jackson  place,  and  at 
Clark's  quarries,  where  the  first  discoverioB 
were  made.  The  same  rock  is  traceable 
from  the  Waterford  road  over  Fitch  Hill, 
near  tlie  slate  quarry,  and  ao  on  to  the  very 
town  line  to  the  west  of  B.  Swett's  house  in 
the  low  grounds.  The  following  fossils  have 
been  recognized  in  it,  chiefly  from  Fitch 
Hill :  Favotiteg  bataltica,  F.  Niagarensisy 
Zaphrentii,  Astrocerium  venuatum,  HalytiUt 
catenviatiu,  Pentamerut  iVytiua,  a  Z^'n^uia, 
orinoidal  fragments,  a  gasteropod,  Balmania 
ftntWurus,  and  fragments  of  a  Lichat. 

In  starting  from  Mr.  Fitch's  house  the  first 
rock  seen  is  tlie  protogene,  which  may  be  foL 
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lowed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  close  contact  with  the  limeatone. 
This  may  be  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  carrying  corals  and  the 
Pentarfuru9.  This  is  followed  by  a  slate  forty  feet  thick,  in 
which  the  Dalmania  occurs.  It  is  replaced  by  as  great  a  thick- 
ness of  a  friable,  coarse  sandstone,  slightly  reminding  one  of 
the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  New  York,  the  quartz  pebbles  being 
of  the  size  of  kernels  of  Indian  corn.  Continuing  up  the  hill 
into  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  the  rock  is  what  Hawes  called 
novaculite^  —  a  somewhat  bluisli,  compact,  siliceous  rock.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  simply  the  Niagara  slate,  altered  by  contact  with  an 
igneous  diorite,  which  continues  for  several  rods,  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  are  other  exposures  of  sandstone  weathering 
white.  Some  parts  of  this  rock  surest  the  presence  of  a  met^- 
morphic  change,  consisting  of  the  enlargement  of  grains  of  feld- 
spar by  a  crystalline  growth  since  their  original  deposition.  All 
the  stratified  rocks  named  may,  for  the  present,  be  classed  with 
the  Niagara.  They  dip  mostly  in  a  soutlieasterly  direction  at  a 
very  high  angle. 

The  whole  of  the  slope  of  Fitch  Hill  towards  the  village  has 
been  traversed,  and  one  may  see  there  samples  of  all  the  rocks 
named  above,  with  fossils  in  the  limcHtoncs.  Fossils  occur,  also, 
on  the  east  side  of  Parker  Brook,  and  at  the  old  Clark  quarries 
upon  Farr  Hill.  A  careful  search  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  list 
of  localities,  and  to  the  number  of  fossils  represented  as  well. 

CoARSB  Conglomerate.  —  On  both  sides  of  Blueberry  Mountain, 
at  several  localities,  there  is  a  conglomerate  whose  pebbles  are 
ordinarily  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  Just  above  the  slate 
quarry  is  one  of  these  exposures,  which  is  thus  described  in  the 
printed  report : '  ^^  The  paste  is  the  slate  of  the  quarry.    One  pebble 

^  "  This  rock  it  liglit-gray  in  color,  massive,  and  so  'fine  in  its  textare,  and  so 
liomogeneous,  tliat  no  ingredient  can  be  microscopically  detected.  It  looks  like  a 
gray  felsite,  and  like  felslte  it  fuses  before  the  blow-pipe.  A  stady  of  a  tliin  section 
•hows  that  it  is  an  excessively  flne-grained  mixture  of  much  quartz  and  little  ortho- 
clase,  among  which  the  little  fibrous  and  scaly  crystals  of  mica  that  characterize  the 
argillitic  mica  schists  are  thickly  scattered ;  but  these  scales  are  much  smaller,  and 
do  not  constitute  an  ingredient  of  any  importance.  Grains  of  calcite  are  also  seen. 
Tlie  constituent  minerals  bear  a  recrystallized  character,  and  none  of  them  appear 
fragmental.  The  rock  has,  therefore,  all  the  characters  of  argillitic  mica  schist; 
and  the  massive  condition  is  due  to  the  excessive  amount  and  fineness  of  the  quartz, 
and  the  small  amount  of  the  micaceous  constituent  Its  fusibility,  which  first  caused 
it  to  be  called  felsite,  is  in  part  due  to  the  calcite,  which  forms  a  flux  for  the  silica, 
and  in  part  to  the  orthoclase,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  or- 
tlioclase  will  fuse  as  easily  as  orthoclase  alone.  .  .  .  This  is  the  novacnlite,  or  oil 
stone,  that  is  so  highly  prized  for  sharpening  tools."  (Hawes,  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vol.  III.,  p.  222.) 

*  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  II.,  p.  888. 
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is  a  foot  long.  Siliceous  fragments  of  a  dark  color  predominate, 
which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Lisbon  gi*oup,  as  also 
have  been  a  few  greenish  chloritic  bits.  Otliers,  and  possibly  the 
greater  portion,  show  resemblances  to  the  compact  feldspar  of  the 
porphyry  group.  There  are  small  bits  of  slate  like  that  occurring 
near"  the  east  base  of  the  mountain  near  the  Ammonoosuc  River. 
A  similar  rock  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  as  shown  in 
the  figure ;  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  Lyman 
town  line.  Outside  of  the  town  limits  the  same  rock  is  well  devel- 
oped, as  at  North  Lisbon,  and  perhaps  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Lyman.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  this  belt  may  not  be 
the  same  with  the  Auriferous  conglomerate  of  Lyman  and  Bath ; 
but  its  answer  cannot  be  obtained  by  studies  within  the  limits  of 
Littleton.  It  is  certainly  an  important  member  of  the  Blue- 
beriy  Mountain  series,  but  one  likely  to  be  very  variable  in 
coarseness. 

Slates  or  Argillitbs.  —  The  most  important  range  is  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  Blueberry  Mountain,  which  has  a  synclinal  structure. 
One  variety  is  almost  black;  the  more  common  has  the  color 
known  as  slaty ;  and  a  third  is  noted  for  carrying  large  crystals 
of  calcite,  very  often  removed  at  the  surface,  so  that  the  rock  is 
conspicuous  by  the  presence  of  numerous  rhombohedral  holes. 
Other  parts  of  the  slate  carry  conspicuous  crystals  of  pyrites. 

On  the  east  side  of  Parker  Brook  the  slate  begins  to  increase  in 
amount,  with  a  nolrtheasterly  strike,  and  either  vertical  or  leaning 
slightly  to  the  southeast.  The  beginning  of  changes  is  seen  in  an 
infusion  of  silica,  which  has  hardened  the  slate,  and  given  rise  to 
veins  of  quartz,  and  the  lining  of  cavities  with  handsome  crystals 
of  quartz,  more  or  less  geodic.  The  quartz  inci*eases  in  amount 
in  going  easterly  till  the  buhrstone  is  reached,  —  which  is  really  a 
similar  rock,  —  an  infusion  of  sandstone  with  silica.  One  needs 
only  to  recall  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  sending  up  water 
charged  with  silica  to  understand  how  that  a  similar  hot  alkaline 
water  once  penetrated  these  slates  and  sandstones  in  Littleton, 
and  thus  produced  the  quartz  crystals  and  the  altered  rocks. 
Farther  north,  a  section  across  the  slates  displays  a  recognizable 
synclinal  structure.  Upon  Farr  Hill  fossils  resembling  Chondrites 
have  been  noted.  These  are  allied  to  fucoidal  seaweeds.  Smaller 
slate  areas  are  noted  upon  Morse  Hill,  in  one  of  which,  at  least, 
slate  was  quarried  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  by  Mr.  Richard 
Smith.  This  rock  seems  to  thin  out  near  the  town  line,  but  to 
reappear  in  greater  force  in  Dalton  Mountain.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  corneous  rocks^  so  abundant  in  the  northeast  sec- 
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tion  of  the  town,  are  not  reallj  argillites  altered  by  heat,  like  the 
novaculite  o(  Fitch  Hill. 

Trap  Dikes.  —  In  Volume  III.  of  the  State  Report  a  beginning 
is  made  in  the  study  of  rocks  with  the  microscope,  using  the  latest 
methods.  Of  the  rocks  thus  described,  the  eruptive  diabases  and 
dioritcR  arc  quite  interesting.  These  are  known  as  trap^  being 
fine-grained  eruptive  masses  that  have  filled  fissures  in  the  earth. 
Several  of  these  dikes  exist  in  Littleton,  as  at  Mullikin*s  saw-mill, 
and  upon  Mann's  Hill,  and  in  boulders  whose  source  is  not  always 
known.  The  diabase  is  a  mixture  of  the  mineral  labradorite, 
augite,  and  titanic  or  magnetic  iron.  When  the  iron  abounds,  the 
color  is  dark-gray  or  black ;  if  the  feldspar  predominates,  it  will 
1)0  light-gray,  greenish  when  chlorite  is  plenty,  and  a  bluish-blnck 
when  stained  by  manganese.  The  minerals  are  crystalline,  and 
too  small  to  bo  determined  without  a  compound  microscofie.  In 
order  that  they  may  lie  thus  examined,  it  is  necessary  to  grind 
down  slices  of  the  rock  till  it  is  transparent,  or  thin  enough  to 
allow  the  eye  to  discern  newspaper  print  through  it  A  further 
study  of  the  minerals  present  proves  that  these  diabases  have 
been  subjected  to  great  changes,  sometimes  called  metasomatic  or 
metamorphic,  l)ecause  the  minerals  of  the  original  fused  mass 
have  Ix^en  changed  chemically.  Thus  the  augite  may  become 
hornblende  and  chlorite.  Epidote  and  calcite  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  labradorite.  Mica  and  needles  of  apatite  are 
sometimes  present  as  accessories.  These  changes  were  apparently 
effected  under  the  conditions  not  now  existing,  —  perhaps  when 
heated  va|)orR,  chiefly  steam,  permeated  the  ledges  so  as  to  allow 
molecular  interchangea.  The  rock  is  now  apparently  fresh,  —  at 
least  it  shows  no  exterior  signs  of  decay ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
altered  minerals  —  calcite,  epidote,  and  hornblende — is  absolute 
proof  of  a  change  analogous  to  decomposition. 

The  dikes  mentioned  above  are  supposed  to  be  diabase.  Boul- 
dera  of  two  varieties  of  it  are  common.  One  is  of  Anorthic  diabase, 
whose  source  has  been  recognized  in  Concord,  Vt.,  just  across  the 
river.  It  is  porphyritic ;  that  is,  has  many  large  crystals  scattered 
through  a  finer  mass  of  the  same  or  analogous  material.  The 
large  crystals  are  anorthite^  a  lime-feldspar,  a  substance  more 
infusable  than  the  ordinary  constituents  of  diabase,  and  hence 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mineral  to  crystallize  from  the 
fused  magma.  Because  of  subsequent  alteration  this  anorthite  has 
become  aaudiuritej  —  a  translucent  waxy  substance,  seen  under 
high  magnifying  power  to  be  a  mere  aggregate  of  fine  needles. 
Calcite  is  also  present. 
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A  very  few  boulders  of  diabase  have  been  found  on  Farr  Hill  in 
which  there  are  crystals  of  muscovite  an  inch  in  length.  It  has 
not  been  studied,  and  its  source  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

A  handsome  diorite  is  found  in  boulders  about  South  Littleton 
and  North  Lisbon.  This  is  a  crystalline  granular  mixture  of  a 
triclinic  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  an  oxide  of  iron,  either  mag- 
netite or  ihnenite.  The  hornblende  is  in  porphyritic  crystals,  and 
is  directly  associated  with  augite,  so  as  to  prove  Uie  derivation  of 
the  former  from  the  latter.  The  hornblende  is  entirely  fresh, 
while  the  augite  is  decayed  if  not  dissolved  away,  and  its  sub- 
stance replaced  by  decomposition  products,  such  as  chlorite,  epi- 
dote,  and  calcite.  There  is  considerable  feldspar  present,  though 
considerably  decomposed.  The  rock  is  quite  handsome,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  traps  found  anywhere  in  the  State  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  hornblende. 

There  are  other  diorites  and  hornblende  rocks,  or  amphibolites, 
still  more  common  in  Littleton,  that  have  been  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  hydro-mica  schists.  Dr.  Hawes  has  described 
some  of  them  in  his  report,  and  seems  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
of  metamorphic  rather  than  of  a  purely  igneous  origin.  In  exam- 
ining sections  of  the  unquestioned  eruptive  diorites  the  hornblende 
shows  sharp,  definite  plane  surfaces,  or  if  irre^rular  it  possesses 
well-defined  outlines.  It  is  deeply  colored,  black,  is  strongly 
dicliroic,  and  does  not  give  brilliant  polarization  colors.  Opposed 
to  this,  the  hornblende  of  the  metamorphic  diorites  is  found  in 
diffuse  and  loose  forms,  fringed  masses,  aggregates  of  needles  and 
minute  disseminated  crystals,  less  deeply  colored  ;  is  light  green 
in  thin  sections  and  not  so  dicliroic,  and  gives  brilliant  polariza- 
tion colors.  The  first  is  the  basaltic  and  the  second  the  common 
variety  of  hornblende.  These  differences  were  thought  by  Dr. 
flawes  to  be  due  to  a  thorough  igneous  fusion  in  the  first,  and  to  a 
gentle  moist  heat  in  the  second  case,  the  one  being  of  igneous  and 
the  second  of  metamorphic  origin. 

Two  analyses  of  the  Littleton  hornblende  are  worth  examina- 
tion. The  precise  locality  of  the  first  is  not  given  ;  that  of  the 
second  is  from  Fitch  Hill.  The  first  is  that  variety  of  hornblende 
called  pargaaite,  and  which  oft-repeated  analyses  have  shown  to 
be  the  common  hornblende  of  green  diorites  in  all  localities. 
It  is  not  a  ipi^tur^  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  as  some  have 
supposed, 
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EcoNOMio  Qbologt. 

The  following  Riilmtances  have  been  or  can  be  quarried  or  mined 
for  economic  pnrposeB  in  the  town  of  Littleton :  Copper,  roofing- 
slate,  novaculite,  diorite  for  macadamizing  roads,  limestone,  claj 
for  bricks,  granite  and  massive  rocks  for  rongh  stone-work. 

Copper.  —  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  considerable  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  exploitation  of  ores  of  copper  both  in  Lit- 
tleton and  the  adjoining  towns.  The  rock  yielding  this  metal  is 
the  hydro-mica  schist  group,  particularly  the  lower  division,  hydro- 
mica,  chlorite,  and  argillitic  schists.  Gardner's  Mountain,  to  the 
south,  carried  veins  which  were  worked  for  several  years,  and  it 
vras  the  continuation  of  this  range  into  Littleton  that  furnished 
the  same  metal.  The  ore  is  chalcopyrito,  the  common  yellow  cop- 
per sulphuret,  consisting  of  cop{)er,  84.6 ;  sulphur,  84.6 ;  iron, 
80.5  =  100.  Through  decomposition  the  green  carbonate  and 
black  oxide  of  copper  are  occasionally  seen.  The  associated  ores 
are  argentiferous  galena,  zinc  blende,  and  pyrrhotite.  Some  of 
these  sulphurets  are  sparingly  auriferous. 

The  veins  usually  consist  of  belts  of  intermingled  pyritiferous, 
cupriferous,  and  siliceous  layers,  each  one  of  no  great  extent, 
but  the  whole  practically  a  vein  several  feet  wide.  It  has  been  a 
question  whether  these  belts  are  simply  cupriferous  schists,  or 
whether  there  may  be  a  nucleal  fissure  vein  in  the  midst  of  the 
mass.  The  more  excavations  have  been  made  the  better  is  the 
evidence  afforded  of  the  accumulation  of  the  ores  along  fissures. 

Many  people  speak  of  a  vein  as  continuous  for  miles  in  a  uni- 
form direction.  I  have  thought  the  continuity  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
presence  of  a  series  of  lenticular  patches,  not  continuous  on  abso- 
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lately  the  same  plane,  but  overlapping  in  closely  contiguous  sheets. 
Hence  what  seems  to  be  the  same  vein  in  adjacent  lots  is  rather  a 
series  of  flattened  bunches  arranged  en  iehelon. 

Upon  the  land  of  J.  A.  Albee,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town,  is  a  cupreous  vein  that  has  been  worked  more  or  less.  The 
principal  outcrops  are  on  the  northern  extension  of  Gardner's 
Mountain,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Connecticut  and  well 
situated  for  drainage.  There  seem  to  be  three  distinct  metal- 
liferous belts,  separated  by  greenish  sandstones,  and  indicated 
superficially  by  yellowish-bi'own  ferruginous  stains.  If  these  are 
penetrated  quite  deeply  below  the  surface,  copper  ore  invariably 
shows  itself.  A  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  seventy-eight 
feet  in  one  of  these  belts,  and  a  pile  of  ore  containing  by  estimate 
one  hundred  tons  was  visible  that  had  been  mined.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  slate  and  quartz  with  bright-yellow  chalcopyrite  and 
pyrrhotite,  the  latter  mineral  being  the  more  abundant  near  the 
surface.  It  was  said  that  the  copper-bearing  vein  varied  in  width 
in  the  shaft  from  six  inches  to  eight  feet,  and  that  the  ore  near 
the  surface  carried  one  and  seven-eighths  per  cent  of  copper,  and 
twenty-eight  per  cent  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  A  company  pro- 
posed to  work  this  property  in  1877  under  the  name  of  Gardner 
Mountain  Copper  Company. 

Four  thousand  feet  east  of  this  property,  upon  a  ridge,  and  sep- 
arated by  a  valley  from  250  to  800  feet  deep,  is  another  vein,  upon 
the  land  of  Mr.  Little,  to  which  the  name  of  Gregory  Mining 
Company  had  been  given  in  1877.  The  chalcopyrite  obtained  here 
is  quite  pure,  and  makes  brilliant  specimens.  The  cupreous 
schists  are  quite  extensive.  The  width  had  not  been  determined 
when  the  shafts  were  being  sunk,  as  the  object  had  been  to  sink 
as  deep  as  possible  without  reference  to  bounds.  Large  piles  of 
ore  were  scattered  about  the  premises,  and  one  lot  of  twelve  tons 
of  seven  per  cent  ore  had  been  sold.  Work  was  carried  on  here 
for  several  months. 

A  mile  or  two  east  of  the  Gregory  is  situated  the  Quint,  or 
White  Mountain,  mine.  No  copper  property  in  this  region  had 
been  so  thoroughly  exploited  as  this  in  1869 ;  several  buildings 
having  been  erected  for  shaft-house,  whim,  dressing-sheds,  etc., 
and  the  main  shaft  had  been  sunk  one  hundred  feet.  Work  was 
not  being  prosecuted  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  nor  has  it  been  sub- 
sequently, to  my  knowledge.  The  vein  must  be  from  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  consisting  of  white  quartz  with  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
ankerite,  and  chlorite  disseminated  through  it.  Very  beautiful 
hand  specimens  can  be  obtained. 
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The  copper  industry  has  not  proved  a  success  in  Littleton,  at 
least  the  proprietors  have  ceased  to  work  their  properties.  A  part 
of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  deposits  of 
an  easier  ore  to  work  in  Michigan  and  Montana  have  lowered  the 
price  of  the  prodnct  so  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory sulphuret  compoands  of  the  East. 

Roofing  Slate.  —  This  rock  has  been  quarried  in  the  town, 
and  a  few  remarks  in  the  State  Report  are  fully  applicable  to 
them  now:  ^In  Littleton  there  are  two  openings  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  upon  the  adjacent  farms  of  Richard  Smith  and 
Mr.  Bachelder.  Tlie  band  of  rock  suitable  for  working  is  nearly 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  the  principal  opening  has  been  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  Bachelder's 
quarry  is  the  farthest  from  the  road,  and  has  had  the  most  work 
done  upon  it.  Tlie  strata  are  vertical,  and  as  the  outcrops  are  on  a 
hilK  the  facilities  for  drainage  are  good,  and  working  surfaces  can 
be  obtained  one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  rock  seemed  to  be 
free  from  pyrites,  was  soft,  but  does  not  cleave  so  thin  as  the  slate 
from  Maine.  About  two  miles  westerly  from  Littleton  village  is  a 
large  excavation  on  the  west  side  of  Blueberry  Mountain  range, 
high  up,  and  well  situated  for  mining.  The  opening  is  al>out  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  deep,  presenting  a  face  of  these  dimen- 
sions. There  is  a  cross-cut  into  this  o|)ening,  through  which  the 
slates  arc  transported  over  a  tramway.  Several  houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen,  and  a  large 
amount  of  rock  has  been  already  removed.  The  samples  of  slate 
stored  for  shipment  appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  color 
is  a  bright  dark-blue,  and  the  stone  soft  and  apparently  durable. 
The  face  corresponds  with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion is  a  favorable  one  for  mining,  the  slate  standing  about  per- 
pendicular. About  1865  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  company 
to  work  the  quarry,  but  for  some  reason  it  failed.  Many  of  the 
layers  are  filled  with  cubical  crystals  of  pyrites,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  abundance  of  this  mineral  discouraged  the  proprietors, 
preventing  the  carrying  on  of  a  large  business."  ^ 

Miscellaneous.  —  Of  the  other  materials  mentioned,  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  utilize  the  novaculite,  or  oil  stone,  nor  the 
diorite  for  macadamizing  roads.  Of  late,  in  conformity  with  the 
desire  to  improve  our  highways,  efforts  have  been  made  to  search 
for  the  best  material  for  '^  road  metal,"  as  it  is  popularly  termed. 
The  best  rock  known  for  this  purpose  is  the  ^'  trap,"  and  an  ex- 
cellent and  extensive  mass  of  it  is  what  has  been  described  as 

1  Geolo^  of  New  Hampshire,  Fart  V.,  pp.  81,  82. 
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the  diorite  of  Blueberry  Mountain.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
use  of  pulverized  diorite  for  the  highways,  Littleton  will  he  found 
to  possess  an  abundant  supply  of  a  first-class  material. 

Limestone  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  quicklime  in 
Parker  Brook  valley  and  on  Farr  Hill.  The  material  is  still  acces- 
sible at  these  localities  and  at  others,  sufficiently  valuable  for  local 
purposes.  Olay  has  been  burned  for  bricks  in  Parker  Brook,  and 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  town,  though  not  abundant.  Bock 
suitable  for  rough  stone-work  is  plenty.  A  dwelling-house  in 
West  Littleton  has  been  constructed  of  material  —  granite  —  split 
out  from  the  adjacent  boulders. 

The  Ioe  Aoa 

This  sketch  would  not  lie  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
phenomena  illustrative  of  the  former  presence  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  ice  over  all  this  section  of  country  of  glacial  character. 
I  have  said,  and  still  affirm,  that  every  mountain  and  every  valley 
of  New  Hampshire,  when  carefully  examined,  will  afford  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  of  this  ice.  For  a  full  presentation  of  the 
subject  I  will  refer  to  Part  IV.  of  the  ^  Geology  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  "  being  content  now  to  mention  only  a  few  features  readily 
seen  close  at  hand. 

Two  classes  of  phenomena  must  bo  considered  when  we  study 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  ice :  first,  the  smoothing  down  of 
the  ledges  ;  and,  second,  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish  knocked 
off,  carried,  and  finally  dropped.  On  next  page  is  a  meagre  list 
of  the  observations  upon  the  directions  taken  by  the  strifls  in  con- 
nection with  the  smoothing  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The 
courses  have  been  corrected  for  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and 
the  names  are  mostly  those  printed  upon  the  old  county  map. 

Two  conclusions  seem  to  arise  from  this  presentation.  First, 
the  course  S.  17°  W.  is  the  most  common,  and  occupies  most  of 
the  space  webt  of  the  Blueberry  range ;  second,  the  most  easterly 
direction  is  displayed  near  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  to  Kilburn's 
Crag  and  in  the  Parker  Brook  valley,  in  S.  25''  and  20''  E.  The 
normal  direction  of  the  movement,  over  the  tops  of  the  White  and 
other  mountains  in  northern  New  England,  is  to  the  southeast, 
which  may  bo  taken  to  correspond  with  the  most  eastern  course 
in  Littleton.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed  from  data  elsewhere  ob- 
tained that  this  southeastern  course  represents  the  time  when  the 
ice  was  greatest  in  amount  in  what  may  be  called  the  culmination 
of  the  glacial  period.     Presumably  the  whole  of  Littleton  was  oc- 
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cupied  by  ice  moving  southeasterly  at  that  time.  If  so,  we  should 
expect  to  find  occasionally  striso  pointing  in  that  direction,  while 
most  of  them  had  been  obliterated  by  the  later  movement  about 
S.  20"^  W.  Such  a  remnant  is  the  case  cited  above,  of  S.  20°  E. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  striso  pointing  in  another  direction. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  all  through  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut most  of  the  striao  correspond  in  direction  with  the  trend 
of  the  stream,  which  varies  from  S.  10°  to  20°  W.  It  has  been 
explained  by  saying  that  the  pressure  upon  the  ice  from  upstream 
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caused  it  to  move  in  the  direction  of  least  resistancCi  that  is,  down 
the  valley.  Others  prefer  to  say  that  the  valley  movement  was 
connected  with  a  local  glacier  in  a  later  period  of  the  ice  action. 
Such  is  the  view  taken  in  the  State  Report ;  and  for  the  region  of 
Littleton  this  conclusion  has  been  illustrated  by  the  movement 
down  the  Ammonoosuc  from  near  Fahyan's,  transporting  the 
peculiar  rocks  occurring  above  that  hostelry,  for  several  miles 
toward  Littleton.  Indeed,  the  Ammonoosuc  is  full  of  stones  that 
have  come  from  the  White  Mountains  all  through  the  town  of 
Littleton,  and  in  the  towns  to  the  south.  The  late  Prof.  L  Agassiz 
wrote  a  paper'  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  local  glacier  coming 
down  the  north  flank  of  Mount  LafayettCi  rising  up  over  Bethle- 

1  Quoted  In  the  State  Geological  Report 
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hem,  and  some  of  it  couUnuing  over  the  col  to  the  north  of  Maun'a 
Hilly  where  some  moraines  may  now  be  seen.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  best  authority  for  accepting  the  view  of  the  former  presence 
of  a  local  glacier  down  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  its 
tributaries,  whicli  is  illustrated  by  the  most  common  of  tlie  strin 
in  Littleton. 

This  ice  was  thick  enough  to  cover  all  of  Littleton  and  the 
Oardner  Mountain  range,  and  hence  exceeded  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Its  eastern  border  must  have  been  a  contour  line  of  2000 
feet  adjacent  to  Littleton,  and  1800  feet  as  far  south  as  Hanover. 
The  same  line  of  altitude  would  determine  its  limits  on  tlie  Vermont 
side  of  the  valley.  Mount  Ascutney,  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  seems  to 
have  been  an  island  or  a  measuring  rod  by  which  to  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  at  tliat  latitude ;  and  perhaps  2500  feet  may 
represent  the  height  of  tlie  glacier.  The  projecting  top  was  thus 
what  is  called  in  Qreenland  a  Nunatak, 

The  course  of  the  Oonnecticut  River  along  the  northerly  town 
line  is  about  S.  TO"*  W.,  being  turned  much  to  the  west  from  its 
general  direction.  Being  at  right  angles  to  the  ice-movement  in 
its  earlier  stages,  the  valley  was  sheltered  from  the  direct  impact 
of  the  ice,  and  seems  to  have  furnished  a  lodging-place  for  the 
debris  pushed  along.  It  is  said  no  ledge  is  exposed  along  the 
fifteen-miles  falls,  except  near  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic ; 
everywhere  else  the  material  is  what  geologists  call  tilU  or  the 
ground-moraine^  the  ice-borne  stones  and  sand.  Gould  we  dig 
down  to  the  underlying  ledges  they  would  all  be  found  smoothed 
and  striated,  as  is  the  case  universally  elsewhere  in  the  township. 
These  facts  indicate,  Rrst,  a  movement  to  smooth  the  rock,  and, 
secondly,  an  accumulation  of  material. 

Not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  State  Report  was  attention 
called  to  the  existence  of  terminal  moraines  in  connection  with  the 
ice-sheet.  Such  have  been  determined  in  the  southern  borders 
of  New  England  and  west  of  Hudson's  River ;  and  now  it  would 
appear  that  such  deposits  can  be  identified  in  and  about  Littleton. 
First,  let  any  one  travel  to  the  northeast.  For  two  miles  northerly 
from  Alder  Brook  the  number  of  large  boulders  is  incalculable. 
They  are  of  gneiss  and  porphyritic  granite  of  large  size,  too  great 
to  permit  more  than  scanty  clearings  of  the  ground  for  agricultural 
purposes.  They  have  not  been  transported  far,  because  the  ledges 
beneath  are  of  much  the  same  character.  I  hardly  know  of  any 
other  place  in  the  State  where  there  is  such  a  tremendous  array 
of  stones.  Yet,  if  one  looks  about  him,  at  Quebec  Junction  in 
WhiteReld  and  for  a  mile  or  two  south,  he  will  be  confronted  by  a 
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similar  array  of  boulders,  perhaps  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
moraine  near  Alder  Brook. 

East  of  the  village  of  Littleton  there  is  a  large  arraj  of  irregular 
hills  of  drift,  into  which  excavations  have  been  made  in  grading 
streets  and  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  houses.  These  are 
in  shape  and  mode  of  accumulation  perfectly  like  the  moraines  of 
glaciers.  Again,  Mount  Eustis  is  a  mound  of  till.  There  is  not 
a  ledge  anywhere  about  its  higher  part;  and  hence  it  is  surely 
composed  of  transported  material.  In  our  search  for  the  len- 
ticular hills  (or  drumlins)  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  it  was 
proved  satisfactorily  that  if  a  ledge  was  to  be  found  anywhere 
about  a  hill  it  would  be  at  the  summit,  because  the  moving  of  the 
ice  would  have  pushed  ofF  anything  where  rock  was  present. 
Hence  this  mountain  is  a  sample  of  a  moraine.  Just  above  it 
was  stated  that  the  ice  pushed  through  the  gap  for  the  Waterford 
road  in  the  direction  S.  25^  E.,  as  indicated  by  the  striao.  Now 
Eustis  Mountain  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  this  movement.  Can 
any  one  doubt,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  mountain  7  The  ice 
crowded  the  materials  before  it  through  the  gap,  and  found  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  a  barrier  not  easily  surmounted.  Hence  the 
drift  was  piled  up  as  much  as  400  feet  above  its  base  as  a  terminal 
moraine. 

Probably  the  next  place  for  the  lodprment  of  the  ice-carried 
debris  was  nt  Partridge  Pond,  or  above  Young's  Pond  in  Lyman. 
At  both  localities  are  rounded  hills  of  till  like  the  typical  moraines. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Quebec  Junction  to  Partridge  Pond ;  and 
it  seems  quito  pro|)er  to  Ixslievo  that  this  nearly  continuous  pile 
of  d^^bris  and  st.()nes  is  to  Ik)  considered  as  a  part  of  the  groat 
terminal  moraine  of  the  ice-sheet.  Its  further  limits  may  be 
determined  by  investigation. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  a  speculation  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  open  valley  from  Eustis  Mountain  across  to 
Parker  Brook.  When  the  glacier  was  pushing  rubbish  across  the 
valley  debris  would  accumulate  at  its  terminus,  but  there  would 
be  much  clear  ice  behind.  So  when  the  ice  ceased  to  be  urged 
forward,  and  melting  ensued,  there  would  be  first  a  pond  or  river 
to  the  north  of  the  moraine,  and  eventually  only  a  valley.  Tlie 
streams  washing  out  the  finer  parts  of  the  till  along  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  did  not  bring  down  enough  to  fill  up  this  basin ;  so  that 
now  it  remains  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  former  presence  of  ice. 

Modified  Drift.  —  The  water  arising  from  the  melting  of  the 
ice  could  not  fail  to  be  very  abundant,  and  also  to  deposit  much 
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Bediment.  The  beautiful  terraces^  like  those  just  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  yillage,  were  formed  in  this  way.  Three  streams — tlie 
Ammonoosuc  and  two  tributaries  —  combined  to  form  tlie  exten- 
sive terrace  upon'  which  the  cemetery  is  situated,  and  its  highest 
part  may  bo  75  feet  above  the  Ammonoosuc.  On  the  Connecticut 
the  terraces  are  scarce,  the  most  extensive  being  little  deltas 
pushed  into  the  main  stream  by  the  tributaries.  At  the  extreme 
west  corner  of  the  town  and  opposite  Lower  Waterford,  the  modi- 
fied drift  is  more  plentiful.  It  consists  of  irregular  hillocks  of 
sand,  barren  of  vegetation,  and  drifted  by  the  wind  in  some  places, 
rising  to  200  feet  above  the  Oonnecticut.  It  is  the  great  slope  of 
the  river  tliat  seems  to  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  terraces 
through  Littleton,  since  both  above  and  below  the  fifteen-mile  falls 
the  slopes  are  gradual,  and  tlie  terraces  widespread. 

Tlie  theory  of  origin,  as  stated  in  the  report,  for  the  terraces  is 
that  they  were  formed  by  erosion  from  a  flood  plain.  The  enlarged 
river,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  brought  along  the  rubbish 
derived  from  the  ice  itself,  and  filled  up  the  whole  valley,  wherever 
the  sediment  was  sufliciently  abundant.  It  was  the  flood  plain, 
much  like  the  meadow  or  intervale  of  a  high  pitch  of  the  river. 
As  soon  as  the  flood  subsided  the  river  cut  its  way  down  through 
the  sand,  leaving  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent.  A9  the  water 
did  not  subside  immediately,  there  was  op^Kirtunity  fur  the  forniu- 
tion  of  these  plains  at  successive  levels.  There  may  bo  three  of 
them  near  the  village.  From  caraful  observations  of  the  altitudes 
of  these  terraces  all  the  way  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Connecti- 
cut Lake,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  noimal  high  terrace 
considerably  constant  in  altitude,  with  a  slope  corres|K)nding  to 
the  pitch  of  the  stream.  Were  the  river  formerly  a  succession 
of  lakes,  the  terraces  or  margins  should  be  level,  at  least  over 
the  districts  comparable  to  the  expansions  of  the  water. 

Ancient  EAfn^HQUAKB.  —  From  one  exposure  of  the  glaciation 
of  a  ledge  it  is  possible  to  see  evidences  of  a  powerful  earthquake 
since  the  ice  age.  It  is  on  a  ledge  just  below  a  gateway  near  tlie 
summit  of  Kilburn's  Ci-ag.  The  glacial  smoothings  with  stii®  are 
abundant  over  several  square  yards  of  surface ;  but  segments  of 
the  slate  have  been  crowded  up  (or  down)  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
since  the  glaciation  was  effected.  When  made,  the  smoothing 
must  have  been  continuous ;  now  one  part  of  the  ledge,  with  the 
strifls  upon  it,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  what  is  adjacent, 
and  the  change  is  abrupt.  These  jogs  in  the  ledge  are  small 
faults  made  by  the  same  crowding  from  one  side  that  has  lifted 
up  the  mountains ;  or,  to  speak  in  accordance  with  what  would 
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have  been  noticed  at  the  time  of  disturbance,  an  observer  must 
have  felt  a  severe  earthquake  shock,  probably  more  powerful  than 
anything  ever  experienced  in  the  whole  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town.  This  is  the  first  disturbance  of  this  nature  described  * 
from  any  part  of  New  England.  Now  that  attention  has  been 
called  to  their  existence,  otiier  illustrations  will  be  discovered. 

ROCKS    OF   LITTLETON. 
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LIST  OF  MINERALS  OCCURRING  IN  LITTLETON. 


Gold. 

Galenite. 

Sphalerite. 

Pyrrhotite. 

Pyrite. 

Chaloopyrite. 

Bomite. 


Pyroxene  (augite). 

Hornblende. 

Garnet. 

Epidote. 

Muscovite. 


Arsenopyrite. 

Hematite. 

Menaocanite. 

Magnetite. 

Limonite. 

Quartz. 

Silicates. 

Biotite. 
Anorthite. 
Labrador]  te. 
Orthoclase. 
Oligoclase. 


Apatite. 

Calcite. 

Dolomite. 

Ankerite. 

Siderite. 

Malachite. 


Tourmaline. 
Fibrolite. 
Chlorite. 
Sericite. 
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III. 
BOTANY. 


THE  PLOWBRINQ  PLANTS  OP  LITTLETON. 

By  clarence  MOORES  WEED,  D.  So. 

THE  flora  of  Littleton  is  typical  of  Northern  New  England. 
The  situation  beside  the  Connecticut  River,  and  within  the 
morning  shadow  of  the  White  Hills,  gives  the  town  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  woods  and  fields  are 
rich  in  birds  and  flowers,  while  the  mountain  vistas  are  a  continual 
delight  to  the  lover  of  the  outdoor  world. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  flowering  plants  of  Littleton  is  founded 
upon  the  appended  list,  which  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of 
Rev.  M.  y.  B.  Knox,  Miss  Flora  S.  Beane,  Miss  Stella  B.  Parr, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Morris,  and  Miss  Isabella  M.  Parks.  The 
writer  has  made  several  visits  to  tlie  town,  and  thus  become 
familiar  with  its  general  features.    . 

The  Crowfoot  family  (^BanunctdaeecB)  is  well  represented  in 
the  Littleton  flora.  The  first  on  the  list  and  one  of  the  most 
abundant  is  the  familiar  Virgin's  Bower.  In  August  its  white 
flowers  adorn  the  roadsides  and  the  margins  of  streams,  as  in 
October  its  feathery  fruits  lend  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  same  situa- 
tions. The  Purple  Virgin's  Bower  is  a  much  rarer  species,  the 
handsome  purple  blossoms  of  which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  rocky  situations  in  May  or  June.  The  abundant  Wind-flower 
or  Wood  Anemone  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  second  genus, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  blossoms  of  early 
spring.  During  April  and  May  its  pink-tinged  white  flowers  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere  along  roadsides  and  in  open  groves,  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze.  Prom  its  appearance  you  would  not  expect  to 
find  it  closely  related  to  its  cousin,  the  Virginian  Anemone,  which 
bears  its  greenish-white  flowers  on  the  ends  of  stems  two  or  three 
feet  high,  blossoming  in  June  and  July.  The  Liverwort  or  Hepat- 
ica,  however,  you  would  easily  believe  to  be  related  to  the  Wood 
Anemone,  its  blossoms  are  so  similar.    Two  varieties  of  Hepatica 
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occur  —  the  Round-leaTcd  and  the  Acate-leayed,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction with  little  diflference.  Both  are  found  in  the  same  wet 
places,  blooming,  early  in  spring,  with  the  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  purple. 

Two  species  of  Meadow  Rue  succeed  each  otiier  in  our  flora. 
The  Early  Meadow  Rue  is  a  common  plant  two  or  three  feet  high, 
having  small  flowers  with  purplish-green  sepals  that  soon  fall  off, 
leaving  only  the  inconspicuous  stamens  to  call  attention  to  the 
blossom.  It  blooms  in  early  spring.  Tlie  Fall  Meadow  Rue  fre- 
quently attains  in  rich  wet  meadows,  where  it  is  most  commonly 
found,  a  height  of  four  feet.  Its  white  flowers  are  more  con- 
spicuous in  July  than  were  those  of  the  other  species  in  May. 
We  also  have  five  species  of  the  typical  genus  of  the  Crowfoot 
family  —  RanuneuluB.  These  are  the  Crowfoots  or  Buttercups,  of 
which  at  least  three  species  blossom  in  May  —  the  Small-flowered 
Crowfoot,  the  Bulbous  Crowfoot,  and  the  Hoolc-seeded  Crowfoot 
The  Bristly  Buttercup,  with  its  inconspicuous  blossoms,  appears  in 
summer,  as  does  the  Fall  or  Bitter  species,  the  latter  continuing 
to  bloom  into  September.  In  general  form  and  color,  the  Marsh 
Marigold  resembles  the  Buttercups,  but  it  is  found  more  in  marshes 
or  along  slow-running  streams,  whore  its  golden  flowers  add  a  de- 
cided charm  to  the  spring  landscape.  Just  within  the  woods  tlie 
interesting  little  Ooldthread  may  be  found.  Tlie  small  white 
flowers  rise  singly  on  slender  stems  from  the  golden  root-stocks, 
which  run  along  beneath  the  softening  fallen  leaves.  '*  If  you  ex- 
amine the  flower  you  will  find  the  sepals  white  and  petal-like ;  the 
stamens  small  and  numerous ;  the  pistils  with  large  curved  stig- 
matic  mirfnccs.  Rut  the  petals  will  pnzzio  yon.  Between  and  in 
front  of  each  pair  of  sepals  there  arises  a  peculiar  column  which 
gradually  enlarges  from  below  upwards,  and  finally  terminates  in 
a  cup-like  disk,  yellow  with  a  wliite  centre.  The  surface  of  this 
cup  is  covered  with  a  transparent,  sticky,  semi-liquid  substance. 
These  remarkable  columns  are  petals  transformed  into  nectaries."  ^ 
Small  fungus-gnats  visit  these  nectaries,  and  in  so  doing  pollenize 
the  blossoms. 

Few  of  the  spring  plants  are  more  strikingly  decorative  in 
color  and  outline  than  the  beautiful  Wild  Columbine,  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  the  honeysuckle.  Every  one  who  knows  any 
flowers  by  name  must  be  familiar  with  this  species,  for  in  May  its 
pendent  blossoms  adorn  rocky  ledges  along  roads  and  streams  in 
all  New  England.  Two  species  of  Baneberry  also  occur  in  our 
woods  —  the  Red  and  the  White.    The  blossoms  of  both  are  white 

1  Weed, "  Ten  New  England  Bloetomi,"  p.  68. 
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and  Bmall  indiyiduallj,  though  so  cluBtered  together  aa  to  make  a 
mass  visible  for  some  distance.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  while 
tlie  berries  to  which  the  plants  owe  their  common  names  are  seen 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  Blue  Cohosh  or  Pappoose-root  is  the  most  abundant  mem- 
ber of  the  Barberry  family.  It  is  found  in  rich  damp  woods,  where 
its  leafy  stems  attain  a  height  of  about  two  feet,  the  blossoms, 
which  appear  in  May,  being  greenish  and  inconspicuous.  The 
common  Barberry,  with  its  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  followed  by 
tlie  handsome  red  berries,  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  has  been 
introduced  from  Europe,  thougli  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
New  England. 

The  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  White  Water  Lily  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  summer  flowei*s.  Besting  on  the  water  of 
pond  or  lake,  where  it  opens  its  spotless  petals  at  the  call  of  Uie 
sunshine,  it  always  makes  a  pretty  picture,  the  more  striking  be- 
cause of  the  dark  background  before  which  it  is  generally  placed. 
The  Yellow  Pond  Lily^  which  occurs  in  similar  situations,  though 
more  generally  distributed,  has  a  less  spotless  beauty,  but  it  never- 
theless is  a  handsome  and  interesting  plant  These  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Water  Lily  family  differ  greatly  from  the  single 
member  of  the  Pitcher  Plant  family  —  the  Purple  Sarracenia  or 
common  Pitcher  Plant,  sometimes  also  called  the  Side-saddle 
Flower,  an  account  of  the  unique  blossoms  which  it  puts  forth  in 
June.  This  species  is  found  in  spruce  bogs,  whei*e  its  strange 
pitcher-leaves  are  full  of  water,  in  which  unsuspecting  insects  are 
entrapped.  Tlie  next  species  on  the  list  —  the  Bloodroot  of  the 
Poppy  family  —  is  also  very  different  both  in  appearance  and  hab- 
itat. Its  evanescent,  pure  white  flowers  adorn  the  borders  of 
woods  for  a  short  time  in  April  and  May.  It  is  much  more  deco- 
rative than  the  other  member  of  this  family — the  Celandine  — 
that  is  to  be  seen  sometimes  as  a  weed  along  by-ways.  This  latter 
is  a  waif  from  Europe. 

The  familiar  Dutchman's  Breeches  is  abundant  in  rich  woods, 
where  its  delicate  leaves  and  peculiar  cream  and  white  blossoms  are 
very  pretty  early  in  spring.  By  many  people  it  seems  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  closely  related  Squirrel  Corn,  found  in  the  same 
sort  of  situation  and  blossoming  at  the  same  period.  But  the  two 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  flower,  which  in  the 
latter  is  heart-shaped.  The  Pale  Corydalis  is  another  plant  of  the 
Fumitory  family,  to  which  these  two  belong,  having  generally  a 
taller  stem,  and  growing  in  open  rocky  places.  *  The  odd  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  purple  or  rose-colored  hue.    The  typical  Fumitory  of 
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this  family  occasionally  occurs  as  a  weed  in  unoccupied  soil  in  or 
near  gardens. 

About  fifteen  species  of  the  great  Mustard  family  occur'in  the 
Littleton  flora.  These  include  the  Pepper-root,  Bitter-Cress, 
Rock-Cress,  Marsh-Cress,  Black  Mustard,  Kale,  Charlock,  Pepper- 
grass,  and  Shepherd's  Purse,  many  of  them  being  abundant  and 
vexatious  weeds.  Two  species  of  the  Bock-rose  family  occur  in 
this  flora — the  Frost-weed  and  the  Pin- weed. 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  especially  northward,  is 
delightfully  rich  in  violets,  which  in  May  and  June  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  common  Blue  Yiolet  is 
abundant  everywhere,  while  the  Arrow-leaved  Violet,  the  Selkirk 
Violet,  and  the  Long-spurred  Violet  are  the  rarer  species.  The 
Sweet  or  White  Violet  in  two  varieties,  the  Round-leaved,  the 
Downy  Yellow,  and  the  Dog  Violet  are  all  to  be  found  with  little 
trouble. 

The  Pink  family  is  represented  by  about  a  dozen  species  in  the 
Littleton  region.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
familiar  Bouncing  Bett,  to  be  found  around  so  many  old  home- 
steads, where  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation.  In  similar  situa- 
tions one  is  likely  to  find  the  Bladder  Campion  and  Sleepy 
Catchfly,  while  various  species  of  Chickweed  are  generally  dis- 
tributed. The  common  ^^Pusley,"  known  to  every  one  who  has 
spent  a  summer  in  a  garden,  is  the  most  troublesome  member  of 
the  Purslane  family,  though  its  cousin,  the  Spring-Beauty,  is  one 
of  the  dearest  of  flowers,  in  May  carpeting  the  open  woods  with  its 
lovely  pink  blossoms. 

The  St.  Johnswort  family  is  represented  in  this  flora  by  six 
species,  five  of  which  belong  to  the  typical  genus  Hypericum,  As 
is  -SO  often  the  case,  one  of  the  commonest  species,  H.  perforatum^ 
is  of  European  origin,  its  yellow  flowers  occurring  in  abundance 
during  June.  The  Marsh  St.  Johnswort  is  a  smaller  plant,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  eight  inches,  and  blooming  in  swamps  from  July  to 
September.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Europe  for  four  species  of 
Mallow  which  occur  commonly  on  waste  lands.  These  all  belong 
to  Malva,  the  type  genus  of  the  Mallow  family.  The  next  order, 
that  of  the  Lindens,  contains  but  one  native  species,  the  Basswood 
or  American  Linden,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  trees,  and 
eagerly  visited  in  June  by  hosts  of  bees,  which  rifle  the  blossoms  of 
their  nectar. 

The  Geranium  family  is  represented  by  several  interesting  flow- 
ers. Among  these  are  found  two  species  of  Geranium,  the  Herb 
Robert  and  the  Carolina  Geranium,  two  species  of  Impatiens  — 
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the  Pale  and  the  Spotted  Jewel  Weed  or  Touch-me-iiot  —  and  two 
speciinens  of  Wood-Sorrel,  the  True  and  the  Yellow.  The  Holly 
family^is  represented  by  but  two  species,  the  Black  Alder  or  Win- 
terberry  and  the  Mountain  Holly,  while  the  Vine  family  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Frost  Orape  and  the  common  Woodbine  or  Virginia 
Creeper.  The  Maple  family  has  five  species  of  Maples,  adding 
much  to  the  landscape  beauty  of  tlie  region,  and  at  least  three 
species  of  Sumach  occur  as  representatives  of  the  next  group. 
The  beautiful  little  Fringed  Polygala  is  a  charming  flower,  occur- 
ring in  June  upon  the  shaded  hillsides,  and  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  Milkwort  family. 

The  large  and  important  order  which  includes  the  legumes  — 
the  so-called  Pulse  Family  —  has  numerous  representatives  here. 
At  least  six  species  of  Glover  are  included  on  the  list,  also  two 
species  of  Melilot,  one  of  Medick,  two  of  Vetch,  and  four  of  Den- 
modium^  the  Tick-Trefoils.  Here  also  comes  the  common  Locust 
tree  with  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  interesting  Ground-nut  as 
well  as  its  ally,  the  Hog  Pea-nut. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Rose  always  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  flora  of  a  temperate  region.  Containing  as  it  does  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  a  great  variety  of  vegetative  form  is  found  among 
its  members.  In  New  England  the  three  species  of  Wild  Cherries 
—  Red,  the  Black,  and  the  Choke-Cherry  —  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  representatives  of  the  family,  although  in  neglected 
fields  the  two  Spirieas  —  the  Common  Meadow-Sweet  and  the 
Hardback  or  Steeple-Brush  —  are  more  numerous  in  individuals. 
The  seven  species  of  ltubu%  are  also  much  in  evidence,  the  largo 
blossoms  of  the  Purple  Flowering  Raspberry  being  of  course  the  most 
conspicuous.  Several  species  of  Oeum  or  Avem  also  occur ;  and 
two  species  of  Wild  Strawberry  are  common.  The  so-called  Bar- 
ren Strawberry  is  not  common,  although  it  occasionally  is  found  in 
Littleton.  Three  species  of  Cinquefoil  or  Five-Finger  are  com- 
mon, as  well  as  one  species  of  Agrimony.  Two  or  three  species  of 
native  wild  roses  are  found,  as  well  as  the  Cinnamon  Rose,  which 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  old  dwellings.  The  Choke- 
berry  and  the  Mountain  Ash  are  the  native  species  of  Pyrui^  the 
genus  which  includes  the  apple  and  pear,  while  two  species  of  Cra- 
tcegu^^  the  Hawthorn  genus,  are  common.  The  last  on  the  list  of 
the  Rose  family  is  the  familiar  Shad-bush,  whose  masses  of  white 
blossoms  so  greatly  enliven  the  spring  landscape. 

The  Saxifrage  family  is  represented  in  the  Littleton  floi*a  by 
more  than  a  dozen  species.  Two  species  of  the  typical  genus,  — 
the  Rock  Saxifrage  and  the  Swamp  Saxifrage,  —  are  abundant. 
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while  two  species  of  Mitrewort  and  one  of  False  Mttrewort  add 
much  gracefal  beauty  to  tlie  underwood  in  May.  The  Golden 
Saxifrage  is  found  commonly  in  wet  places,  while  the  Grass  of 
Parnassus  is  a  much  rarer  plant.  The  genus  Rtbeu^  which  includes 
the  currant  and  gooseberry,  is  abundantly  represented,  seven  species 
occurring  in  the  flora. 

The  next  family  shows  only  two  members,  —  the  Mossy  Stone- 
Orop  and  the  Live-for-Every —  while  the  next  has  but  one  represent- 
ative, which,  however,  is  a  plant  of  extraordinary  interest:  the 
Sundew  is  famous  the  world  over  as  a  catcher  of  insects,  by  the 
digestion  of  which  it  increases  the  supply  of  the  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials necessary  for  plant  growth.  The  next  order  is  represented 
by  the  common  Witch-Hazel,  and  two  species  of  the  Water-Milfoil 
family  are  found,  —  the  Mermaid-weed  and  Water  Starwort.  Of 
the  Evening  Primrose  group  there  are  several  species  present :  one 
of  the  commonest  in  wet  situations  is  the  Water  Purslane,  while 
two  sorts  of  Willow-herb  are  rather  common  and  others  apparently 
are  found  occasionally.  Two  species  of  Evening  Primrose  are 
abundant,  as  well  as  two  kinds  of  Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

Two  species  of  cucurbits  and  one  of  the  FicoidecB  are  followed 
in  tho  list  by  more  than  a  dozen  memliers  of  the  large  and  impor- 
tant parsley  family  —  the  Umhtlliferm.  Then  come  five  members 
of  the  Ginseng  family,  —  the  Spikenard,  the  Bristly  Sarsaparilla, 
the  Wild  Sarsaparilla,  the  Ginseng,  and  the  Dwarf  Ginseng  or 
Ground-nut.  The  Dogwood  family  is  represented  by  five  species 
which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  local  flora. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  botanical  division,  —  that  of  the 
Onnm|)otfilous  plants,  —  wo  find  a  dozen  members  of  tho  honey- 
suckle family  in  the  Littleton  flora,  and  half  as  many  species  of 
the  Madder  family.  The  great  order  of  Composite  flowers  is 
represented  by  a  host  of  species,  while  the  Lobelia  family  has  but 
two  or  three,  and  the  Campanula  family  but  one  species.  The 
interesting  group  of  Heaths  is  represented  by  about  a  score  of 
species,  of  which  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  the  Wintergreen  or  Checker- 
berry,  the  Pyrola  and  the  Indian  Pipe  are  the  most  familiar.  The 
Primrose  family  includes  the  beautiful  little  Star-flower  and  three 
species  of  Loosestrife ;  while  to  the  Olive  family  belong  the  three 
kinds  of  Ash  —  the  White,  Red,  and  Black.  Tlie  decorative  Dog- 
bane belongs  to  the  group  of  which  it  is  the  typical  species,  while 
the  several  species  of  Milkweed  represent  the  family  of  that  name. 

TIte  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Gentians  are  represented  by  two  or 
three  species,  and  the  Convolvulus  family  by  the  Hedge  Bind-weed 
and  a  smaller,  similar  plant  —  the  Field  Bind-weed.    Among  the 
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Nightshadoa  there  is  a  species  of  Datura  or  Jimson-weed,  while  the 
FIgwort  family  contains  many  interesting  genera,  notably  the  Mul- 
lein,  Toad-flaXy  Turtle-head,  Monkey-flower,  Speedwell,  Lousewort, 
and  the  Figwort  itself.  The  Broom-rapes  include  the  Beech-drops 
and  Naked  Broom-i*ape. 

The  common  Bladderwort  of  ponds  and  slow-running  streams  is 
the  most  interesting  member  of  its  family,  and  the  Blue  Vervain 
is  the  most  abundant  member  of  the  Verbena  group.  The  Odorous 
Mints,  however,  are  much  in  evidence.  Spearmint,  Peppermint, 
Bugle-weed,  Bee-balm,  Catnip,  Skull-cap,  Self-heal,  Motherwort, 
and  Dead-nettle  are  all  members  of  this  domestic  and  beneficent 
family.  Two  species  of  plantains  —  the  Common  and  the  Lance- 
leaved  —  complete  the  list  of  the  Gamopetalous  exogens. 

The  Apetalous  oxogens  are  for  the  most  part  plants  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  which  in  the  present  brief  survey  may  be  rapidly 
passed  over.  The  Amaranth  ^nd  Goosefoot  families  are  repre- 
sented by  a  few  common  woods,  and  the  Buckwiient  family  by 
many  species  of  Dock  and  Smart-weeds.  To  the  Birthworts  be- 
longs the  interesting  Wild  Oinger  of  rich  woods,  while  the  Mezereum 
family  claims  the  Leatherwood.  The  Spurges  are  represented  by 
certain  species  of  Euphorbia,  while  the  Nettle  family  includes  the 
stately  Elms,  as  well  as  the  Hemp,  Hop-vinCi  and  Nettle.  The 
Butternut  and  Hickory  Nut  are  common  members  of  the  Walnut 
family.  The  extremely  abundant  Sweet  Fern  is  the  only  member 
of  the  Sweet-Oale  family. 

The  important  order  Cupulifera  includes  the  Oaks,  of  which  we 
have  two  species,  the  Birches,  four  species,  the  Hazelnuts,  two 
species,  the  Alders,  the  Iron-wood,  the  Hop  Hornbeam,  and  the 
Beech.  Numerous  species  of  Willow  and  five  species  of  Poplar 
represent  the  Willow  family. 

Passing  now  to  the  Gymnosperms,  we  find  of  course  that  the 
Evergreen  family  —  OonifenB  —  is  well  represented  in  our  flora. 
Of  the  pines,  the  White  Pine  is  everywhere  abundant,  while  the 
Pitch  Pine  and  the  Bed  or  Norway  Pine  are  both  found.  The 
Hemlock,  Balsam  Fir,  American  Larch  or  Tamarack,  Arbor  Vitsa 
or  White  Cedar,  and  the  Yew  are  all  easily  found  and  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

To  the  group  of  Monocotyledons  or  endogenous  plants  belongs 
the  interesting  family  of  the  Orchids.  These  fascinating  flowers 
are  represented  by  numerous  species  in  the  Littleton  flora.  Of  the 
Adder's  Mouth  there  are  two  kinds,  of  the  Twayblade  three  species, 
belonging  to  two  genera,  of  the  Coral-root  two  species,  and  of  the 
Lady's  Tresses  three  species.    Two  forms  of  Goodyera  or  Rattle- 
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snake  Plantain  are  comraonly  found,  while  the  Showy  Orchis  occurs 
here  and  there  in  rich  woods.  At  least  ten  species  of  Rein-Orchis 
occur,  and  two  or  more  of  Lady's  Slippers,  the  Moccasin-Flower 
being  the  most  abundant  of  these. 

Two  species  of  the  Iris  family  —  the  Blue  Flag  and  the  Blue- 
eyed  Grass  —  are  found  in  numbers,  while  the  modest  Lilies  are 
represented  by  more  than  a  score  of  forms. 


A   LIST  OF  THE  FLOWERING  PLANTS  OF  LITTLETON. 

RANUNCULACE^.    Crowfoot  Fakilt. 

Clematis  Vtrffiniana,     Common  Virgin's  Bower. 
^*         verticillaria.    Purple  Clematis. 

Anemofie  nemorosa.    Wood  Anemone.     Wind  Flower. 
**         Virginiana.    Virginian  Anemone. 

Hepaiica  triloba,     Liverleaf. 
*^       acutUoba,      ** 

Anemonella  thalictroides.    Rue  Anemone. 

Thalictnifn  dioicum.    Early  Meadow  Rue. 
**  poh/ffamum.    Lnte  Meadow  Rue. 

Sanunculus  abortivus.    Small-flowered  Crowfoot 
"  reciirvcUfts.     Hooked  Crowfoot 

*^  8epte7itriotiaJi8.    Large  Creeping  Crowfoot 

"  Pennsylvanicus.    Bristly  Crowfoot. 

**  acris.     Common  Buttercup. 

Oaltha  palustris.     Marsh  Marigold. 

Coptis  trifclia.     Gold  Thread. 

Atpiilegia  Canculensin,     Cohnnliinc. 

Aetcea  spicatay  var.  rubra.     Red  Baneberry. 
alba.     White  Baneberry. 
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BERBERIDACElZB.    Barberry  Family. 

Berberis  vulgaris.    Barberry. 
CaulaphyUum  thcUictroidea.    Blue  Cohosh. 

NYMPH^ACE^.    Water-Lily  Family. 

Brasenia  peHata.    Water-Shield. 
NymphoML  odarata.    White  Water  Lily. 
Nupliar  advena.    Yellow  Pond  Lily. 

SARRACENIACE^.    PrrcHER-PLANT  Family. 
Sarraeenia  purpurea.    Pitcher  Plant. 
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PAPAVERACEJE.     Popft  Familt. 

Sangtiinaria  CanadenHs,    Bloodrooi. 
Ohdidonium  mqfus.    Celandine. 

FUMABIACEiB.    Fumtiobt  Faiolt. 

Dicentra  eticuilaria.    Dutchman's  Breeches. 

^^        Oancuhnsis.    Squirrel  Com. 
CorydaUt  glauoa.    Pale  Corydalis    . 
f\imaria  officinalia.    Fumitory. 

CRUCIFERiE.    MusTABD  Family. 

Dentcaria  diphytta.    Pepper  Root 

**        maxima,        **  ** 

Oardamine  hirwta.    Bitter  Cress. 
Arabia  hirsuia.    Rock-Cress. 
^'       Imvigata,  ** 

"       per/oKata,         " 
NasiurHum  pahiHre.    Marsh  Cress. 

**  Armoracia,    Horse  Radish. 

Bat^area  vulgaris.    Yellow  Rocket. 
Siaymbrittm  officinale.    Hedge  Mustard. 
Brassiea  campestris.    Kale. 
''        alba.    White  Mustard. 
*^        nigra.    Black  Mustard. 
CapsMa  hursa-pastoris.    Shepherd's  Purse. 
Ziqndium  Virginicum.    Peppergrass. 
llc^hanus  jRaphanistrum.    Jointed  Charlock. 

CISTACEiE.    RocK-Rosi  Family. 

jBeUanihemum  Canadense.    Frost-weed. 
Zechea  mc^or.    Pinweed. 

VIOLACE^.    Violet  Family. 

Viola  pahncUa.    Palmate-leaved  Violet. 

**         ^^         var.  cuculkUa.    Common  Bine  Violet. 

^^  sagittaia.    Arrow-leaved  Violet 

^  «<  JSelkirkii.    Selkirk  Violet 

<*  blanda.    Sweet  White  Violet 

ic  ic      yn,.^  paluntriformiM. 

14  ct       yji,.^  renifolia. 

^^  ratundifolia.    Round-leaved  Violet 

^*  pubeacens.    Downy  Yellow  Violet. 

^^  Canadensis.    Canada  Violet. 

^<  canina^  var.  Muhleiibergii.    Dog  Violet. 
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CARYOPHTLLACBLffi.    Pink  Familt. 

Saponaria  officinaUn.    Bouncing  Bet 
Silene  Cvcubalus.    Bladder  Campion. 
**      antirrhina.     Sleepy  Gatchflj. 
"      fioctiflora, 
LychnU  OUhago,    Corn  Cockle. 
Arenaria  urpyU^foUa.    Sandwort 
SUOaria  media.    Common  Chickweed. 

^*        UmgtfoUa.    Long-leaved  Stitch  wort 
*^        borealU.    Northern  Stitchwort. 
CeroBiiym  vtdgatunu    Chickweed. 

*^  visco9Ufn,    Moose-ear  Chickweed. 

Sagina  proeumbetis.     Pcarlwort 
SptrgvUa  arvensis.    Spurrey. 

FORTULACAGELffi.    Purslans  Family. 

Partuiaca  oleritcea.    Purslane. 
ClayUmia  Caroliniana,    Spring  Beauty. 

HYPERICACELfi.    St.  Jorn'b-wobt  Familt. 

jRyjTericum  eUipticum,    St  John*8-wort 

"        p^foratum.  " 

^'        maculatum.  ^^ 

*'        mtiiilum,  '*  • 

'*        Cana-dense.  " 

Blades  campanulata.    Marsh  St.  John's-wort. 

MALVACE^.    Mallow  Family. 

Malva  rotundifolia.    Common  Mallow. 

^*      crispa.     Curled  Mallow. 

**      moscfuUa.    Musk  Mallow. 

^^      eylvestrie.    High  Mallow. 
Sibisctie  trionum,    Flower-of-an-hour. 

TILIACEuS^.    Linden  Family. 
THlia  Americana,    Basswood.     Linden. 

OERANIACEjS:.    Geranium  Family. 

Oeranium  Itobertianum.    Herb  Robert. 

*^        Carolinianum.    Wild  Geranium. 
Impaiiene  Pallida,    Pale  Jewel-weed. 

"        fulva.    Spotted  Jewel-weed. 
Oxalis  AcetoseUa.    True  Wood  Sorrel. 

*'     comiculataj  yar.  etricta.    Yellow  Wood  Sorrel. 
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\  RUTACE.E, 
Xanihoaiyhim  Americanum.    Prickly  Aiih. 

ILICINEL£.     HoLLT  Family. 

liex  vertMUata.    Black  Alder. 
JTemopanthes /ascictdaris.     Mountain  Holly. 

CELASTBACEiE.    STAFr-TasB  Family. 
Oelaainu  9candenB.    Climbing  Bitter-sweet 

VITACE^.    ViHK  Family. 

Vitis  riparia.    Frost  Grape. 

AmpdapHs  quifiquefolia.    Virginia  Creeper. 

SAPINDACE^.     SoAPBBRiiY  Family. 

Acer  P&nnsylvanicum,    Stri|>ed  Dogwood.     Moose- Wood. 
**    y)icatum.    Mountain  Maple. 
**    scuxharinum.    Sugar  Maple. 
**  *'  var.  nigrum.    Black  Sugar  Maple. 

**    dasycarpum.    White  or  Silver  Maple. 
<«    rubrum.    Red  Maple. 

ANACARDIAOEiE.    Casukw  Family. 

Ithu$  typhina.    Staghorn  Sumach. 
**    glabra.    Smooth  Sumach. 
'*     I'oxicodendron.    Poison  Ivy. 

POLYGALACEiB.    Milkwoict  Family. 
Polygala  pauctfolia.    Fringed  Polygala. 

LEGUMINOSJE.    Pulse  Family. 

Trifolium  arvepise.    Stone  Clover. 

^*         pratense.    Red  Clover. 

'*         repefM.    White  Clover. 

'*  agrarium.    Yellow  Clover. 

'*         procumbens.     Low  Ho|>-Clover. 

*'  hyhridum.    Alsike  Clover. 

Mdilotus  officitialis.    Yellow  Melilot. 

**        alba.     Sweet  Clover. 
Medicago  lupulina.    Black  Medick. 
Sobinia  Paeudacacia.    Common  Locust. 
Astragalus  alpbius.    Milk  Vetch. 
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Desmodium  acuminatum.    Tick  Trefoil. 
**  DUlenii.  ««        •' 

«*  Canadense.         "        " 

JOespedeza  pclyatachycu    Bash  Clover. 
Vicia  sativa.    Common  Vetch. 

"     cracea, 
Apios  tuberosa.     Oroond-nat. 
AmphicarpoBa  manaiccL    Hog  Peanut. 
OUdiischia  triaeanthos.    Honey  Locust 

ROSACEA.    Rose  Family. 

PrunuB  Pemisylvanica,    Red  Cherry. 
**       VxTffiniana.     Choke-Cherry. 
*^       serotina.    Black  Cherry. 
SpircBa  salicifoUcu    Common  Meadow-Sweet 

^*       tamefUosa*    Hardhack. 
BiAus  odoratuB.    Purple  Flowering  Raspberry. 
**      trifloruB.    Dwarf  Raspberry. 
'*      BtriffoBUB.     Wild  Red  Raspberry. 
**      occidentnliB.     Black  Raspberry. 
"      villoBffB,     High  BIftcklierr}'. 
**      Canadefi-BtB.     Low  Blackberry. 
"      hiBpiduB,    Running  Swamp  Blackberry. 
Dalibarda  repenB. 
Geum  album,    Avens. 
••      Vtrginianum,    Avens. 
«*      nuurophyUum.       " 
«*      Btrictum.  " 

**      rivale.  **    Water  Avens. 

WaldBteiniafia^arioideB.    Barren  Strawberry. 
Fragaria  Virginiana,    Field  Strawberry. 

'*         ve^co.    Wood  Strawberry. 
PoteiiiiUa  Narveyica.     Cinqnefoil. 

**        argeniea.    Silvery  Cinquefoil. 
**        CanadenBtB.    Common  Cinquefoil. 
Agrimonia  eupatoria.    Common  Agrimony. 
BoBa  humiliB.    Dwarf  Rose. 
**     Carolina,     Swamp  Rose. 
**     cinnamomea.    Cinnamon  Rose. 
PyruB  arbutifolia.    Choke-berry. 

*'      Americana,    Mountain  Ash. 
CratasguB  coeeinea.    ScarleVTruited  Thorn. 

*'        punctata.    Hawthorn. 
Amelatichier  CanadenBtB,    Shad-Bush. 

**  '*  var.  oblong\folia. 
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SAXIFRAGACEL£.    Saxifbaqk  Family. 

8ax\flraga  Vtrginieruis.    Rock  Saxifti&ga 

"         Petinsylvttfiicck    Swamp  SaxifVoge. 
TiareUa  eordifoiia.    False  Mitrewort. 
Mitelia  diphyUa.    Mitrewort 

**      nuda. 
Ohrysosplenium  Americanunu    Golden  Saxifhige. 
jRibes  OynodbcUi.    Prickly  Groo8eberry. 

^^      oxya  canthaidea.    Sinootb  Gooseberry. 

**      lacuatre. 

^*     prosiratum.    Fetid  Currant. 

'«     floHdum.    Wild  Black  Currant 

*^      amreum,     Missouri  Currant 


CRASSULACE^.    Stonb-Ckop  Family. 
Sedum  Tekphium.    Livo-for-evor. 

DROSERACEiB.    Sukdbw  Family. 
Drosera  rottmdi/olia.    Round-leaved  Sundew. 

HAMAMELIDEJE.    Witch-Hazbl  Family. 
HamamMB  Vtrffuiiafia.    Witch-hazel. 

HALORAGEJE.     Watbr-Milfoil  Family. 

Pro9€rpinaca  pcdustrxB.    Mermaid  Weed. 
OallUriche  vema,     Water-Starwort 

0NA6RACEJE.    EvBNiKa  Primrosb  Family. 

Xfudtoigia  paluatria.    False  Loosestrife. 
Epilobium  anguBtifolium,     Fireweed. 
•*         cohratum.    Willow-herb. 
"         lineare,  '* 

(Enothera  biennis.    Evening  Primrose. 

"         pumila.    Dwarf  Evening  Primrose. 
Oirccea  Lutetiana.     Enchanter's  Nightshade. 
"       cUpina.  *'  *' 

CUCURBITACEJE.    Cuoumbbb  Family. 
Sicyoa  anguhUus,    Bur-Cucumber. 
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FICOIDELS. 
MoUugo  verticilkUa.    Carpet-weed. 

UMBELLIF£Ry£.    Pabslbt  Fajolt. 

Daueus  Carota.    Wild  Carrot 
Coniosdinum  Canadense.    Hemlock  Parsley. 
Meracleum  lanatum.    Cow  Parsnip. 
Pastinaea  sativa.    Wild  Parsnip. 
Cryptotcenia  Canaderms.     Honewort. 
Stum  eicuU^folium,    Water  Parsnip. 
Zizia  aurea.    Meadow  Parsnip. 
Carum  carui.     Carawa}'. 
Cicuta  maculata.     Spotted  Cowbane. 

**     btdbifera.    Water  Hemloc-k. 
Osniorrhiza  brevistylia.     Sweet  Cicely. 

"  longistylia.        '*        '« 

Hydrocatyle  Americana,    Water  Pennywort. 
Sanietda  Marylandica.    Black  Snakeroot. 

'*  **  var.  Canadensis, 

Zdyusticum  Scoticum,     LoTage. 

ARALIACK£.    Ginsemo  Familt. 

Aralia  raceniosa-.    Spikenard. 

^^      hispida.     Bristly  Sarsaparilla. 
^*      nudicatdis.    Wild  Sarsaparilla. 
*'       q^dnquefolia.    Ginseng. 
**       trifolia.    Dwarf  Ginseng. 

COUNACKil^L     Doowoon  Familt. 

Comes  Canadefisis,     Bunch*berry. 
**       circincUa.    Roand-leaved  Cornel. 
"      serieea.     Silky  Cornel. 
^'      stolonifera.    Red-osier  Dogwood. 
<^      aUemifolia,    Alternate-IeaTed  Cornel. 

CAPRIFOLIAC£L£.    Honbtsuokls  Fahilt. 

Sambueus  Canadensis.    Black-berried  Elder. 

**         racemosa.    Red-berried  Elder. 
Vtbumum  lantanoides.    Hobblebasb. 

**  Optdus.    Higb  Cranberry  Bnsh. 

*•         acetTfoHum.    Maple-leaved  Arrow-wood. 

'*         defidatum.    Arrow-wood. 

^'         cassinoidss.     Withe-rod. 
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JUnnoM  bar^oHi.    Twin  Flower. 
XfOnicera  eiliata.    Fly  HoDeysackle. 

'*        ecBTulecu    Moantain  Fly  Honeysuckle. 
DierviOa  tr\flda.    Bush  Honeysuckle. 


RUBIACEJS.    Maddkr  Family. 

JHauatania  cantUea,    Bluets.    Innocence. 
MUcheUa  npetu.    Partridge  Berry. 
QcUium  eirccnaru.    Wild  Liquorice. 

*^       tryUkm.    Small  Bedstraw. 

''       cupreUum,    Rough  Bedstraw. 

'*       triflorum.    Sweet-scented  Bedstraw. 

COMPOSITJE.    Composite  Family. 

Xupaiarium  purpureum.    Purple  Thorough  wort. 

**  perfoliatum.     Medicinal  Thorough woit. 

^*  agerahides.    White  Sucker-root. 

Solidago  \^  Golden-rod. 

'*        kUi/olia. 
*'        bicohr. 
"        ruffota. 
('        ulmifolia. 
'*        fiegleeta. 
**        argtUa. 
'*       Juncea. 
**        serotina. 
**        Canadetisit. 
**        nemorcUis. 
*^        laficeolata. 
Aster  carymbotus.    Aster. 
*^     macrcphyllus. 
**     unduUUus, 
"     cor dif alius, 

''     ericoides. 

**  panictUatus. 
"  Navi-Belgii. 
**     puniceus. 

JBrigeran  Canadense.    Horseweed. 
**        annuum.    Daisy  Fleabane. 
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Erigeron  strigoswn.    Daisy  Fleabane. 
«>        bellidifolium.    Robin's  Plantain. 
"       Philadelphicum. 
AntennaHa  plantaginifolia.     Plantain-leaved  Everlasting. 
Anaphalii  margaritacea.     Pearly  Everlasting.  ^ 
Onaphalium  polysepheUum.     Common  Everlasting. 
««  decurrens.    Everlasting. 

««  idiginosum.    Low  Cudweed. 

Inula  Hdenivm,    Elecampane. 
Ambrosia  arUmisicBfolia.    Roman  Wormwood. 
Rudbeckia  hirta.     Cone-flower. 
HdiatUhuB  annv/uB.    Common  Sunflower. 

«*         decapetalus.    Sunflower. 
Bidens  frondoBa.     Common  Beggar  Ticks. 
*«       connata.    Swamp  Beggar  Ticks. 
**       cemua.     Smaller  Bur  Marigold. 
^*       chrf/santhemaides.    Larger  Bur  Marigold. 
Anthemis  cotula.    Mayweed. 
Achillea  miUefolium.    Yarrow. 

"       Ptaormica.    Sneeze  wort 
Chn/santhemum  Zeucanthemum.    Ox-eye  Daisy. 
Tatiacetum  vtdgare.    Tansy. 
Artemisia  vulgaris.    Mugwort. 

««         Absinthium.    Wormwood. 
Tussilago  Farfara.    Coltsfoot. 
Senecio  aureus.    Golden  Ragwort. 
Erechtites  hieraeifolia.    Fireweed. 
Arctium  Lappa.     Burdock. 
Cniciis  lavceokUus.    Thistle. 
«'      aUissimus.    Thistle. 
'^     muticus.    Swamp  Thistle. 
»*     pumilus.    Pasture  Thistle. 
"     arvensis.    Canada  Thistle. 
Cichorium  Intgbus.     Chicory. 
Cefitaurea  Cyanus.     Star  Thistle. 
Hier(Mcium.    Hawkweed. 
**  Oanadense. 

<<         paniculatum. 
"  scabrum. 

Prenanthes  alba.    White  Lettuce. 

**  serpentaria.    Lion's  Foot, 

Taraxacum  officinale.    Dandelion. 
Laetuca  CanadenMs.    Wild  Lettuce. 
"      hirsuta. 

'*      leucophwa.    Blue  Lettuce. 
Sonchus  oleraceus.    Sow  Thistle. 
**      asper  *•        ** 
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LOBELIACRiE.    Lobblia  Familt. 

liObeUa  spioaia. 

**      tf^/lola.    Indian  Tobacco. 

CAMPANULACEiE:.    Campanula  Familt. 
Campanula  rotundifolia.     Harebell. 

ERICACEiB.     Hbath  Familt. 

OaylusBooia  restnosa.    Huckleberry. 
Vaecinium  Penntylvanicum.    Low  Blueberry. 
<'         CanadenBe.    Canada  Blueberry. 
*'         earymbosum.    Swamp  Blueberr}*. 
**         oxycoccua  Small  Cranberry. 
'^         macrocarpon.    Common  Cranberry. 
Chiogenes  9erpyU\folia,    Creeping  Snowberr}*. 
^ngcea  rq}efi8.    Trailing  Arbutus.     Mayflower. 
OatUtf^ena  procumhmis,     Wiutergroen. 
Andromeda  pol\folxa,    Andromeda. 
Cassandra  calycuiata.    Leather  Leaf. 
JSTalmia  anguattfolia.     Sheep  Laurel. 

**      fflauca.    Pale  Laurel 
Rhododendron  Rhodora.    Rhodora. 
jRhododendrum  nudiflorum.    Pinkster-flower. 
liedum  lai^oiium.    Labrador  Tea. 
ChimaphUa  umbeUata,    Prince's  Pine. 
Pyrola  secunda,    Wintergreen.    Shin  Leaf. 
''      chlorantha, 
**      elliptica, 
**      rotundi/oiia. 
Monotropa  uniflora,    Indian  Pipe. 
'*  Hypopitys.    Pine-sap. 

PRIMULACEJS.    Primbosk  Family. 

Trienkdis  Americana.    Star  Flower. 

SUironema  ciliatum. 

Lysimachia  quadrifolia.    Four-leaved  Loosestrife. 

*^        stricta.    Strict  Loosestrife. 

**        nummularia.    Money  woit. 

OLEACE^.    Oliyb  Familt. 

PVaxinus  Americana,    White  Ash. 
^'       pubescens.    Red  Ash. 
**        sambucifolia.    Black  or  Brown  Ash. 
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APOCYNACE^.    DoQBANK  Familt. 
Apocynxitn  androscBmifolium.     Dogbane. 

ASCLEPIADACEiE.    Milkweed  Fakilt. 

AseUpiaa  incamata.     Swamp  Milkweed. 
'*        Comuti,     Common  Milkweed. 
*'       phytolctecoides.    Poke  Milkweed. 

GENTIAN ACEiE.    Gentian  Familt. 

Oentiana  qtiinqueflora.    Five-flowered  Gentian. 
**        Andrewsiu     Closed  Gentian. 

BORRAGINACEiE.    I^oraok  Familt. 

JBchinospenntim  Virginicum.     Beggar's  Lice. 
Jfyosotis  laxa,     Foi^ct-mc-not 
Symphytum  officinale,    Comfre}'. 

CONVOLVULACEiE.    Mornino-glory  Familt. 

Convolnvhu  sq)ium.    Hedge  Bindweed. 

**        arvetmn. 
Cuscuta  Oronovii.    Dodder. 

SOLANAOEiE.     Niqiitsiiadb  Familt. 
Datura  strafnomum,  '  Jimson  Weed. 

SCROPIIULARIACEil*:.    Fiowort  Family. 

Verbaseum  T/uijysfu.     Common  Mullein. 
Linaria  vulgaris.     Biitter-and-Eggs. 
Cheiotie  glabra.    Snake-head. 
PefUstemon  fnihescens.    Beard-Tongue. 
MimuluB  ringens.    Monkey  Flower. 
Oraiiola  Virginiana,     Hedge  Hyssop. 
Verofiica  AnagaMia,    Water  Speedwell. 

**        Afnericana.,    American  Brooklime. 

"        serpyUifolia.    Tliyme-leaved  Speedwell. 

•'        pei-egrina.     Purslane. 
PedicularxH  Canadensis,     Lousewort. 
Mdampynim  Americanum.     Cow-wlieat 

OROBANCHACEJE.    Broom-Rapb  Familt. 

Epiphegus  Virginiana.    Beech  Drops. 
Aphyllan  unijlorum.     Naked  Broom  Rape. 

TOL.  I. — 4 
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LENTIBULABIAGEiB.    BLiiDDBBWOBT  Fakilt. 
Viricularia  wdgaris.    CommoD  Bladderwort 

V£RBENAC£ifi.    YBBYAni  Familt. 
Verbena  h€uUUa.    Blue  Vervain. 

LABIATJE.    Mm  Family. 

Mentha  viridU.    Spearmint 

*'        piperita.    Peppermint 

**        Canadeneie. 
Zycopus  Virginicus,    Bugleweed. 

^*      einuaiut. 
Mmarda  didynuu    Bee  Balm. 
N<q>eta  Cataria.    Catnipu 

'^       Olecho9iUJL    Ground  Ivy. 
Scutellaria  kUer^flara,    Mad-dog  Skullcap. 

^^         galericulata.    Skullcap. 
Brunetta  vulgarie.    Self-heal. 
Xeonurus  cardiaca.    Motherwort 
ZfOmium  amplexicaule.    Dead  NetUe. 
Oaleopsis  Tetrahit.    Hemp  Nettle. 
Stachye  pahutris.    Hedge  NetUe. 
**      a^[>era. 

PLANTAGINACEiB.     Plantaik  Familt. 

Plantago  mcffor.    Common  Plantain. 

'^       ktnceokUa,    Lance-leaved  Plantain. 

AMARANTACKS.    Amarakth  Familt. 

Amarantue  retro/lexus.    Pigweed. 
*'  allma.    Tumble- wee^. 

''         paniculatus. 

CHENOPODIACEL£.     Ooosbfoot  Familt. 

Chenopodium  album.    Lamb's  Quarters.    Pigweed. 
^'  glaucum.    Oak-leaved  Goosefoot. 

POLYGONACE^.    Bdokwhbat  Familt. 

Mumex  crispxts.     Curled  Dock,  Yellow  Dock. 
'*       obtueifoliiiB.     Bitter  Dock. 
**      eanguineua.    Bloody- veined  Dock. 
*'       Acetosella,    Sheep  Sorrel. 
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Rheum  JHhapofUicum.     Rluibarb. 

Pclyganaium  avieulare.    Knotweed.    Smartweed. 

Pennsf/lvanicum. 

eredum. 

hydropiperoides.    Water-pepper. 

acf«.     Water  Smartweed. 

PerHearicu    Lady's  Tbamb. 

arifoUum,    Halberd-leaved  Tear-thamb. 

sagiUaium.    Arrow-leaved  Tear-thumb. 

canvolvuitu.    Black  Bindweed. 

cUinode, 

dumeiorumf  var.  seandens.    Climbing  False  Backwheat. 

ARlS'rOLOCHIACEJS.    Birthboot  Family. 
Asartim  Canaderue.    Wild  Ginger. 

THYMELIiBCEJB.    Mszbrbuic  Familt. 
Dirca  paliutria.    Leatherwood. 

EUPHORBIACEiB.     Spubob  Family. 

JBSqyJiorbia  CyparUiias,     Cypress  Spurge. 
**  meumlata. 

URTICACEJB.    Nbttlb  Family. 

Ulmusfuhxu     Red  Elm.     Slippery  Elm* 

**       Americana.     White  Elm. 
CannaMn  scUiva.     Hemp. 
Zfumidus  Lftpulu9,    Hopvine. 
Urtica  grticilis*    Common  Nettle. 

**      uretia.    Nettle. 
JLaporiea  CanadenHs.    Wood  Nettle. 

JUGLANDACEiB.    Walnut  Family. 
Juglana  einerea.    Butternut. 

MYRICACEiB.    Swebt-Galb  Family. 
Myrica  (Mptenifolian    Sweet  Fern. 

CUPULIFERS.    Oak  Family. 

JBeitda  letUa.    Black  Birch. 
*<      lutea.    Yellow  Birch. 
**      papulifolia.    Gray  Birch. 
"      popyrtfera.    White  Birch. 
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Ainus  incana.    Speokled  Alder. 

'«     viridis.    MoaDUin  Alder. 
Oorylua  roHnUa*    Beaked  Hazelnut. 

**       AfMrkana.    Wild  Hazelnut. 
Oitrya  Virginica.    Lever  Wood. 
CarpinuB  Oarolintana.    Water  Beech. 
Quareia  alba.    White  Oak. 
<<       rubra.    Red  Oak. 
Fagui  ferruffinea.    Beech. 

SALICACELS.    Willow  Family. 

aalix  nigra.     Black  Willow. 

«'  lucida.    Shining  Willow. 

««  aiba.    White  Willow. 

**  discolor.    Glaucous  Willow. 

««  roBirata.    Beaked  Willow. 

««  <r»«U'«.    Dwarf  Gray  Willow. 

*^  eordata.     Heartrleaved  Willow. 
Populus  alba.     White  Poplar. 

**       tretnuloides.    American  Aspen. 

''       grandidenUUa.    Great-toothed  Poplar. 

**       baham\fera.    Balsam  Poplar. 

**  **  var.  caiuffcaiM.    Balm  of  Gilcad. 

'*        iltiaiaUt.    Lombardy  Poplar. 

CGNIFERJE.    PiNB  Family. 

PtniM  Sirobus.    White  Pine. 

««      n^'d^.    Pitch  Pine. 

^'      resinosa.    Norway  Pine. 
Picaa  nigra.    Black  Spruce. 

**         **      var.  rubf*a.    Yellow  Spruce. 

^«     a^i.    White  Spruce. 
Tsuga  Canadensis.    Hemlock. 
Abies  balsamea.    Balsam  Fir. 
Larix  Americana.    American  Larch. 
Thuya  oceidentcUis.    Arbor  Vit».     White  Cedar. 
Juniperus  communis.    Common  Juniper. 
Taxus  Canadensis.    Ground  HemloclE  or  Tew. 
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MONOCOTYLBDONOUS  PLANTS. 

HYDROCHARIDACEiB.    Froo's-bit  Family. 
VMxsneria  gnralis.    Eel  Grass. 

ORCHIDACEiB.    Orchis  Family. 

MicroBiylia  monophyUoB.    Adder's  Mouth. 

'^  qphioffloasaides. 

Lij^rU  LcMelii.    Twayblade. 
GoraUorhiza  inntUa,    Coral  Root 

**  mttUiJiara, 

Listera  eordata.    Twayblade. 

^^       canvallarimdes. 
SpiratUhes  Hamanzoffiana.    Ladies'  Tresses. 

**         cernua. 

"  yracilis, 

Ooodyera  repeM.    Rattlesnake  Plantain. 

"        pubescent. 
CiUopogon  puicheUus,    Calopogon  or  Grass  Pink. 
Pogonia  ophioffhssoides.     Pogonia. 
Orcliis  i^>ectcUnU».    Sliowy  Orchis. 
Hahenaria  virescena.    Greenish  Orchis. 

'^         bracteaia.    Bracted  Green  Orchis. 

'*         hyperborea.    Northern  Green  Orchis. 

«'  dikUaia.    Northern  White  Orchis. 

''         obtii9at€L 

^*         Hookeri.    Smaller  Ronnd-leaved  Orchis. 

^*         arbictUcUa.    Larger  Round-leaved  Orchis. 

''         bkpKarigloHis.    White-fringed  Orchis. 

**         psycodes.    Purple- fringed  Orchis. 

**         flmbriata.  "  " 

Cyprepidium  arieiinum.    Ram's  Head  Ijadj's  Slipper. 
**  pubescent.    Lai^er  Yellow  Lady's  Slipper. 

**  parviflonim.    Smaller  Yellow  Lady's  Slipper. 

"  acaule.    Pink  Lady's  Slipper. 

**  apectabile.     Showy  Lady's  Slipper. 


IRIDACE^.    Iris  Family. 

Iri8  versieohr.    Blue  Flag. 

Sisyrinchium  angtist\foUum.    Blue-eyed  Grass. 
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LILIACEiB.    Lilt  Family. 

SmUax  herbacea.    Carron-Flower. 
AUium  tricoccum.    Wild  Leek. 

*^       Canadense,     Wild  Garlic. 
Polygotuitum  biflorum.    Solomou's  Seal. 
Asparagus  officinaliB.    Asparagus. 
SmUacina  racemosa.    False  Spikenard. 

«'  BteUata. 

"         trifolia. 
Maianthemum  Oanadense. 
Streptopus  amplexifolhis.    Twisted-stalk. 

"         roaetM, 
Clintonia  borealis.    Glintonia. 
Uvularia  grand\floi'a.    Bellwort. 
Oakesia  seasifolia.    Sessile-leaved  Bellwort. 
Ei*yihronium  Americanum.    Yellow  Adder's  Tongue. 
Lilium  Philaddphictim.    Orange  Lilj. 

*^       Canadetise.     Yellow  Lily. 
Medeola  Virginiaiia.    Indian  Cucumber  Root 
Trillium  erectum.    Early  Trillium. 
'  ^       cemum,    Npdding  Trillium. 
.  '^       erythrocarpum.    Painted  Trillium. 
Veratrum  viride.     White  Hellebore  or  Indian  Poke. 

PONTEDERIACEiE:.     Piokbrsl  Wbbd  Family. 
Pantederia  cardcUa,    Pickerel-weed. 

JUNCACEiE.    Rush  Family. 

Juncua  tenuis, 

'^      bufonius.    Toad  Rush. 

**      acuminatus, 

'^       Canadensis. 
Lustula  campestris.    Wood  Rush. 

TYPHACEiE.    Cat-Tail  Family. 

Typ?ia  latifolia.    Common  Cat-tail. 
Sparganium  simpHex,    Bur  Reed. 

ARACEJS.     Ardm  Family. 

Arismma  triphyUum.    Indian  Turnip,  or  Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
CdUa  palustris.     Water  Arum. 
Acorus  Calamus.    Sweet  Flag. 

ALISMACEJE.    Water-Plantain  Family. 
Sagittaria  vanabilis.    Arrow-head. 
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PERNS  AND  PBRN-ALLIBS.^ 

EQUlSETACEiB.    Horsetail  Family. 

Equiitetum  arvetine.     Common  Horsetail. 
«*  mflvaticnm,     Wooil  noreetail. 

*«  hyemale.     Scouring  Rush. 

**         Bcirpoides, 

FILICES.    Ferns. 

Polypadium  vtdgare.    PolyixxJ}'. 
AdiatUum  pedcUum.     Maidenhair  Fern. 
PterU  aquUina.     Brake. 
AtpUnium  ebeneum.     Spleen  wort 

'*         thdypteroides. 

'*         Filix/amina.    Lady  Fern. 
Phegopteris  polypodioidea.    Beech  Fern. 

«*  Dryopteris.    Oak  Fern. 

Afyidium  ThebfpierU.    Marsh  Shield  Fern. 

**        Novebtn'iicense. 

**         Bpinulosum, 

*•         BooUiL 

"         criMatum. 

**        marginale. 

«*        acrosfichoiden.    Christmas  Fern. 
Cystopteris  fragUis.    Bladder  Fern. 
Onodea  aenstbUi^,    Sensitive  Fern. 

''       simthiopteria.    Ostrich  Fern. 
Dicknonia  pihaiuactda. 
Oitmunda  regdlui.     Royal  Fern. 

"         Claytofiiana.    Interrupted  Fern. 

**        cinnamomea.    Cinnamon  Fern. 

OPHIOGLOSSACEiE.    AnDERVroHOUE  Family. 

Botrychium  temcUnm.     Grape  Fern. 
"  Virginianum, 

LYCOPODIACKffi.     Club-Moss  Family. 

Lycopodium  hicidtUum. 
<<  annoHnum. 

«*  obscuntm^  var.  dendroidenm.    Tree  Club  Moss. 

'*  clavatum.    Common  Club  Moss. 

*•  complancUum,    Ground  Pine. 

1  Prepared  by  Miu  Stella  B.  F«rr. 
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IV. 

VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  OF  LITTLETON. 

TIIK  wild  animals  of  this  region  oonBtitiitod  an  im|K)rtant  de- 
ment in  its  first  settlement.  Without  the  supply  of  food 
drawn  Tram  this  source  life  could  not  have  been  sustained  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in  sections  so  remote  from  the  older  sot- 
tlomontH.  They  rurnishod  both  moat  and  clothing  for  the  pioneers, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  subsist  for  months  without  communicat- 
ing with  the  inhabitants  at  their  base  of  supply.  A  briuf  description 
of  the  wild  animals  that  contributed  so  materially  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  early  settlers  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  situation  at  the  time  when  they  first  broke  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  with  the  ring  of  the  ax  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle. 

The  animals  most  valued  of  old  were  the  moose,  deer,  bear, 
raccoon,  fox,  sable,  otter,  beaver,  mink,  and  rabbit 

The  moose  (from  the  Indian  word  '*  moosoa ")  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  wild  animals.  Its  flesh  was  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious, and  from  its  hide  the  settlers  manufactured  their  foot  wear 
as  well  as  cut  the  thongs  which  were  used  in  place  of  rope.  These 
animals  were  quite  numerous  when  the  first  settlera  came,  and  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  capture  them,  but  in  time  they  became 
wary,  nnd  to  hunt  them  successfully  required  courage,  fortitude, 
and  skill.  They  frequented  marshy  ground  and  ponds,  but  in 
winter  retired  to  the  dense  foi'ests  of  the  highlands.  Streeter's 
pond  was  one  of  their  favorite  feeding  places  in  the  summer,  and 
Mrs.  Bingham  Oaswell  relates  having  heard  the  old  captain  say 
that  he  could  get  a  moose  there  when  they  were  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Hon.  James  W.  Weeks  prepared  a  very  interesting  chapter 
for  the  history  of  Coos  County  on  the  game  of  that  county,  in  which 
ho  has  described  some  of  its  characteristics.  *^  His  long  forelegs 
and  short  neck  preclude  his  feeding  from  the  ground  without  bend- 
ing them  or  getting  on  his  knees ;  the  long  prehensile  nose  serving 
the  purpose  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  dropping  three  inches  or  more 
over  the  mouth,  which  is  wholly  out  of  sight  as  you  stand  beside  or 
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in  front  of  liiin,  with  nostrils  capable  of  being  distcndod  to  an 
enormous  size,  or  of  being  entirely  closed,  yet  constantly  vibrating, 
and  usually  narrowed  to  the  mei'est  slits  when  the  creature  is  at 
rest.  Tlie  little,  deep,  and  villainous  looking  eye,  with  its  false 
transparent  lid,  at  one  time  half  covering  the  sight  and  then  with- 
drawn, like  that  seen  in  aquatic  animals  or  birds,  shows  that  the 
moose  is  not  a  grazing  animal  like  the  deer,  and  not  destined  to 
subsist  on  the  common  herbage  of  the  forest.  I  suppose  the  moose 
in  the  summer  season  feeds  largely  upon  the  twigs  and  branches  of 
deciduous  trees ;  but  their  favorite  food  is  aquatic  plants  and  roots. 
Hunters  who  have  seen  him  eating  have  told  me  that  he  would  stand 
in  the  mud  and  water  up  to  about  midside,  and  put  his  head  below 
the  surface,  feel  around,  and  when  he  got  hold  of  the  right  root 
would  pull  it  up,  shake  it  in  the  water,  and  munch  it  as  it  floated 
around  him.  His  flexible  nose  was  very  useful  to  feci  and  bring 
lip  the  favorite  roots,  and  the  power  to  perfectly  close  his  nostrils, 
together  with  the  transparent  lid  protecting  his  eyes,  left  those 
organs  in  perfect  condition  to  perform  their  offices  when  the  hcnd 
was  raised  above  the  surface.  .  .  .  The  winter  food  of  the  moose 
was  principally  the  bark  of  the  mountain  ash,  although  I  have  been 
told  that  at  times  they  used  the  bark  of  the  white  maple.  The 
moose  strikes  his  teeth  into  the  bark  like  a  set  of  gouges,  cuts 
diagonally  across  the  wood,  and  upward,  and  gathers  the  bark  into 
his  mouth,  as  it  falls,  with  his  long,  pliable  lip.  I  never  saw  where 
the  bark  was  taken  from  a  tree  nearer  than  two  feet  of  the  ground, 
but  I  have  seen  them  peeled  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  feet." 

The  moose  entirely  disappeared  from  this  town  about  1820, 
though  they  were  found  about  the  mountains  at  a  much  later 
date. 

The  deer  was  sometimes  taken  by  the  first  settlers,  though  he 
was  not  as  common  then  as  at  a  later  period.  The  wolf  was  his 
natural  enemy.  This  ravenous  beast  hunted  in  packs,  and  the 
deer  that  fell  a  prey  to  their  fangs  left  nothing  but  clean  bones 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  destruction.  When  the  wolf  was  hunted 
to  extermination,  the  deer  increased  rapidly,  and  from  1810  to 
1850  they  were  frequently  met  on  the  mountain  roads.  Daniel 
Fitzgerald,  a  mighty  nimrod  in  his  day,  next  to  the  wolf  was  the 
most  destructive  enemy  of  the  deer,  but  with  all  his  skill  he  did 
not  succeed  in  exterminating  this  beautiful  creature,  although  he 
did  much  to  drive  him  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  where  he  was 
seldom  seen,  but  oFten  hunted  with  dog  and  rifle.  The  winters 
have  been  few  indeed  during  the  last  hundred  years  in  which  the 
deer  has  not  been  successfully  hunted  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
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And  since  the  law  has  interposed  for  liis  protection,  his  flexible  and 
elegant  form  is  frequently  seen  in  our  pastures  and  forests. 

The  blaclc  bear  was  perhaps  the  most  useful  to  the  pioneer,  as  he 
was  certainly  the  most  dreaded,  of  tlie  wild  animals  of  our  town. 
This  animal  in  its  maturity  is  about  four  feet  in  length  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  high ;  its  fur  is  long,  sofl,  even,  and  shining  blaclc 
in  color.  Some  have  been  taken  much  larger  in  size,  but  their  lot 
was  evidently  cast  under  exceptionally  favorable  surroundings, 
where  their  food  was  plenty  and  easily  captured.  Many  famous 
bear  hunts  have  occurred  in  town  which  will  be  recounted  in  an- 
other place.  The  settlers  esteemed  the  meat  of  tlie  bear  of  great 
value.  The  fat  portions  were  cut  up  and  treated  as  pork,  while 
the  lean  answered  the  purpose  of  beef.  The  skin  was  used  for  bed 
coverings  and  for  caps.  In  early  times  they  were  numerous,  and 
were  usually  captured  in  trnps  of  various  kinds. 

For  many  years  the  wolf  harassed  the  settlers  by  destroying 
young  cattle  and  sheep.  They  wore  not  useful  and  were  regarded 
as  pests  of  the  worst  kind.  They  were  not  exterminated  until 
about  1840.  The  fox,  mink,  and  sable  were  hunted  for  their  fur, 
which  the  women  used  for  muffs,  boas,  and  capes.  In  more  recent 
years  they  were  hunted  by  professional  nimrods  who  sold  the 
pelts  for  export,  but  in  time  the  mink  and  sable  were  so  nearly 
exterminated  that  it  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  hunt  them.  The 
fox  still  makes  good  his  title,  by  possession,  to  the  soil.  The  i*ab- 
bit  was  taken,  when  larger  game  failed,  for  food.  They  were  so 
numerous  as  to  be  regarded  as  nuisances,  as  they  did  much  damage 
to  clover  fields. 

The  beaver,  also  taken  for  his  fur,  once  numerous  in  this  section, 
has  quite  disappeared.  When  the  town  was  first  settled  there  were 
large  dams  and  villages  of  these  busy  animals  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  0.  W.  Bedell  and  the  site  of  the  cedar  swamp,  near  the 
Allen  place,  on  the  Waterford  road.  There  was  a. village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  back  of  the  farmhouse  of  G.  W.  Fitch,  on 
the  meadows,  and  at  various  places  at  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
The  tail  of  the  beaver  was  regarded  as  a  luxury.  It  was  roasted, 
wrapped  in  bark  and  placed  in  the  embers  of  the  fire.  These  ani- 
mals invariably  disappear  at  the  approach  of  man ;  his  grasping 
selfishness  robs  them  of  home  and  life,  and  such  as  escape  the  first 
onslaught  at  once  seek  safety  by  migrating  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  depredations. 

Of  the  fish,  common  in  the  early  days,  all  but  the  salmon  are 
still  found  in  our  ponds  and  streams.  Though  not  as  numerous 
as  formerly,  they  have  increased,  to  a  small  extent,  under  the 
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protecting  aogis  of  our  statutes  proliibiting  their  taking  during  the 
spawning  season.  The  salmon  were  taken  in  large  numbers  in 
both  the  Connecticut  and  Ammonoosuck  Rivers.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  time  they  ceased  to  ascend  these 
rivers,  but  it  was  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
about  the  time  sawmills  became  common. 


A  LIST  OP  THE  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  OP 

LITTLETON. 

By  UKV.   M.   V.   B.   KNOX,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 


Class  PISCES.    The  Pishes. 

Order  ITEHATOOHATHI. 

Family  SILURID^.    The  Catfishbs. 
AmiurtiB  nebulo$uB,    Horned  Pont 


Order  EYEBITOOHATHI. 

Family  CATOSTOMID^.    The  Suckers. 

CatostomuB  catostamfis.    Northern  Sucker. 
'*  teren.     Common  Sucker. 

"         nigricans.     Hog  Sucker.     Stone  Roller. 

Family  CYPRINID^.     The  Minnows. 

Hbtropis  megalops.     Common  Shiner. 

'*       ai'dens.    Red-fin. 
RhinichthyB  cUroncLBUg.    Black-nosed  Dace. 
SemotiluB  buttariB,    Chub.     Roach. 

**        (Uroma<mlatuB.     Homed  Dace. 
NotemigonuB  chryBoleucuB.    Golden  Shiner. 


Order  I808P0HDTLI.    Salmon,  Herring,  etc. 

Family  SALMONID^.    The  Salmon. 
SalveiinuB  fantinaltB.    Brook  Trout 
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Order  HAPLOHI.    The  Pike-Uke  Fiihes. 

Family  ESOCIDJS.    Tiik  Pikrs. 

£80x  americantis. 
* '    reticulalus.    Eastern  Pickerel. 
'«    lucius.    Pike. 

Order  AP0DB8.    The  Eeli. 

Family  ANGUILLIDJE.    Tuk  Trub  Eels. 
AnffuiUa  anguiUa,    Common  Eol. 

Order  ACAVTHOPTBBI.    The  Spiny-rayed  Fishei . 

Family  CENTRARCIIIDil<:.     Tjjk  Sun-visiiks. 

Lej)omis  yibbomm.     Punipkin-sccil. 
Alicro/tteruH  ilohinieu.     Black  iioss. 

Family  PERCIDJE.    Tuk  Pkroiibs. 
Pet'ca  flavescens.    Yellow  Porch. 


Glass  BATRAGHIA..   The  Batraohians. 

Order  URODBLA.    The  Salamanders. 

Family  AMBLYSTOMATIDJS. 
Amblystofna  pundatum.    Spotted  Salamander. 

Family  PLETHODONTID-ffi. 

Plethodofi  erythronotua. 
Spderpes  ruber. 

Family  PLEURODELIDiE.    Tue  Newts. 

Diemyctylua  viridescena.    Newt.     Eft. 

*^  '^  var.  minicUua,    Red  EfL 


Order  8ALIENTIA.    Tailless  Batraohians. 

Family  BUFONIDJE.    The  Toads. 
Bufo  lentiginoaua.    Toad. 
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Family  HTLIDJB.    Thb  Tree  Frogs. 

Hyla  versicolor.    Common  Tree  Toad. 
'«     pkkeringii.    Pickering's  Tree  Toad. 

Family  RANIDJB.    The  Frogs. 

Rana  vireseens.     Leopard  Frog. 
'«     paluetris.     Pickerel  Frog. 
**     eylvaiiea.    Wood  Frog. 
**     dimaia.     Green  Frog. 
*'     eatesldana.    Bull  Frog. 


Class  UEPTILIA.    Tur  Rbptilks. 

Order  OPHIDA.    The  Serpents. 

Family  COLUBRID-ffi. 

Storeria  ocdpiiomacidala.     Rcd-l)ellied  Snake. 
Eulania  eirtalis.     Striped  Snake. 
Tropidonotiis  aipedon.     Water  Snake. 
Diadnphis  punciatus.     Ring-necked  Snake. 
Ophibolm  doliatwi.    Red  Snake. 

Order  TESTVDIHATA.    The  Turtles. 

Family  CHELYDRIDJE.     The  Snapping  Turtles. 
Clielydra  Meijyentina.     Black  Turtle. 

Family  EMYDID^.    The  Pond  Tuiitlbs. 

Psefidemys  hieroglyphica.     Hieroglj'phic  Turtle. 
Chrysemys  picta.     Mud  Turtle. 
Chelopue  insatlplua.    Wood  Tortoise. 


Class  MAMMALIA.    The  Mammals. 

Order  CABlTiyORA.    The  Flesh  Eaters. 

Family  FELID-«1.    The  Cats. 

Felis  concolor.    Panther.     Congar. 
Zjynx  canadensis.     Canada  Lynx. 
'"     rufus.    Wild  Cat 
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Family  CANIDJC    Thx  Doos. 
Vulpes  vulgaris.    Red  Fox.     Cross  Fox. 

Familt  MUSTELIDiE.    Thb  Weasels. 

Mustela  americana.     Sable.    Pine  Marten. 

**      pennatUi.    Black  Oat    Fisher. 
Putariua  vulgaris.    Least  Weasel. 

**       ermineus.    Common  Weasel.    £rmine. 

''       vison.    Mink. 
MephiHs  mephUica.    Common  Skunk. 
Lutra  canadensis.    American  Otter. 

Family  DRSIDiB.    The  Beaks. 

Ursus  amsricanus.    Black  Bear. 
Procyan  U^or.    Raccoon. 

Order  UVGULATA.    The  Hoofed  Mammals. 

Family  ARVIDiS.    The  Deer. 
Oaraicus  virginianus.    Red  Deer. 

Order  OHIBOPTBRA.    The  Bats. 

Family  VESPERTILIONIDiB.    The  Bats. 

VespertUio  siMaius.    Little  Brown  Bat. 
Atalpha  novebora4:ensis.    Red  Bat 

Order  nSBOnVOBA.    The  Insect  Baters. 

Family  TALPID^.    The  Moles. 

Scalops  aquaiicus.    Common  Mole. 
Oandylura  crisUUa.    Star-nosed  Mole. 

Family  SORICIDiE.    The  Shrews. 
Elarina  brevicauda.    Mole  Shrew. 
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Order  RODEVTIA.    The  Kodents. 

Family  SCIURID^.    The  Squirrels. 

Sduropterua  vduceUa.     Flying  Squirrel. 
Sdurue  caroUnentie,    Gray  Squirrel. 

**      hud9(mieu$.    Red  SqairreL 
Tamiae  Hriaicu     Chipmunk. 
Aretamye  manaa.    Woodchuck. 

Fahilt  ZAPODID^. 
Zaptu  hudeonius.    Jumping  Mouse. 

Family  MURID^    The  Mice. 

Mus  decumanus.     Brown  Rat    Norway  Rat 

"    museulus.    House  Mouse. 
Hesperomyn  leucopus.    White-footed  Mouse. 
Arvicola  repan'iM.    Meadow  Mouse. 
Fiber  zibethieue.    Mnskrat. 

■ 

Family  SPALACOPODlDiS:.    Tub  PoRCunNES. 
Erethizon  doreatus.    Hedgehog. 

Family  LEPORIDJB.    The  Hares. 
Lepue  americanue.    White  Rabbit 
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V. 

VERTEBRATES  CONTINUED:  THE  BIRDS 

OF  LITTLETON. 

Bt  NED  DEARBORN,  B.  S. 

THE  following  account  of  the  avifauna  of  Littleton  is  necessa- 
rily limited  in  its  scope.  Inasmuch  as  the  names  of  many 
birds  are  not  generally  known,  a  description  of  each  species  is 
deemed  of  first  importance.  To  this  are  added  such  salient  points 
of  temperament  and  habit  as  best  illustrate  the  subject.  Begin- 
ning with  the  divers,  which  are  classed  lowest  in  the  scale  of  bird 
life,  treatment  proceeds  in  logical  order  up  the  list 

The  nomenclature  used  is  that  adopted  by  the  American  Orni- 
thologist Union. 

This  sketch  is  based  upon  a  list  of  the  bii*ds  of  Littleton  made 
by  Rev.  M.  Y.  B.  Knox,  which  is  appended,  and  more  especially 
on  the  observations  of  the  writer  in  the  region  of  Tilton,  New 
Hampshire,  whore  the  bird  fauna  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Littleton. 

Of  the  diving  birds  that  visit  this  town,  the  Dabchick  (Podihjm- 
bwi  podicipei)  is  perhaps  as  common  as  any,  though  its  diminu- 
tive size  renders  it  less  well  known  than  the  Loon.  The  Dal)chick 
is  otherwise  known  as  the  Dipper,  Water-witch,  and  Pied-billed 
Grebe.  During  the  breeding  season  Dal>chicks  have  a  black  ring 
encircling  the  bill ;  the  throat  is  black ;  the  upper  parts  change 
from  grayish  black  on  the  head  to  dusky  on  tlio  back  ;  the  sides 
are  ashy,  apd  under  parts  white.  In  the  fall  the  black  of  the  bill 
and  throat  are  lacking,  and  the  coloration  generally  is  pale.  This 
bird's  bill  is  thick,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  hooked.  At  no  season 
has  it  any  evidence  of  a  ruff  or  crest  about  the  head.  Its  length 
is  about  thirteen  inches. 

The  Horned  Grebe  {ColymhuB  auritu%)  is  a  straggler  that  now 
and  then  stops  on  its  periodic  journeys  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion. In  spring  attire  its  head  is  glossy  black,  except  a  patch  of 
buff  above  and  behind  each  eye ;  its  fore-neck  and  breast  are  red- 
dish, while  its  under  parts  are  white.  The  head  is  ci'ested  on  top 
and  ruffed  at  the  sides,  which  gives  the  bird  a  mumpy  appearance. 
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111  autninn  its  raffs  are  small,  and  its  colors  liazy.  Its  bill  is 
straight,  and  rather  acute  at  the  tip.  In  size  it  resembles  the 
Dabchick,  but  its  head  appendages  and  bill  are  always  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it. 

The  Rednecked  Grebe  (Colt/mbus  holbollx)  is  a  migrant,  like  the 
last  Its  length  is  eighteen  inches.  Its  courting  dress  is  uniformly 
blackish  above  and  white  beneath  ;  its  neck  is  brownish  red, 
wlience  its  name.  Autumn  birds  lack  the  red  neck,  but  tliey  are 
to  lie  known  at  a  glnnce  by  their  superior  size. 

The  common  Tx)on,  or  Great  Northern  Ti\vev  {Urinator  imber)^  is 
the  heaviest  bird  we  have,  sometimes  weighing  more  than  twenty 
pounds.  It  is  a  common  summer  resident  wherever  there  is  plenty 
of  water.  Old  birds  are  black  above,  regularly  spotted  with  wiiite 
over  the  back  ;  below,  they  are  white.  The  young,  when  in  their 
first  coat  of  feathers,  are  gray.  Loons  measure  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  inches  in  length. 

The  Red-throated  Loon  {Urinator  lumme)  is  a  smaller  species 
than  the  last,  belonging  to  the  sea,  but  occasionally  a  wanderer 
along  the  Connecticut.  Adult  birds  in  breeding  plumage  have 
most  of  the  head  and  fore-neck  bluish  gray,  and  a  large  chestnut 
]>atch  across  the  throat.  Otherwise  it  resembles  the  common  loon. 
Its  average  length  is  about  twenty-six  inches. 

The  Gulls,  though  very  common  along  the  coast,  are  so  rare  in 
this  region  that  their  appearance  here  always  attracts  special  no- 
tice. They  are  web-footed  birds,  with  long  wings,  so  they  can 
both  fly  and  swim  very  well.  The  Herring  Gull  (^Larus  argen- 
tatns  nmithnonianus)  is  as  large  as  our  largest  hen-hawks.  Adult 
birds  look  white  as  they  fly,  but  a  close  examination  shows  thcin 
to  be  light  gray.  Young  birds  are  dark  gray,  liecoming  lighter 
with  age.  This  gull  measures  about  twenty-five  inches  in  length, 
and  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  alar  extent. 

Bonaparte's  Gull  {Larm  Philadelphia)^  a  rare  species  indeed, 
resembles  the  Herring  Gtill  in  everything  but  size ;  it  is  only  holf 
as  large.  These  two  gulls  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  re- 
ported in  this  locality. 

The  Wild  Goose  {Branta  canadensis)  is  a  regular  visitor  spring 
and  fall,  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  need  any  remark. 

Another  goose  is  rarely  Seen.  It  is  the  Snow  Goose  {Chen 
hyperbored)^  more  common  in  the  West,  which  may  be  recognized 
by  its  uniform  white  plumage. 

The  Dusky  Duck  {Anas  obscnra)^  better  known  as  the  Black 
Duck  among  hunters,  is  a  favorite  game  bird,  and  one  of  our 
commonest  water  fowls.    The  sexes  agree  in  being  sooty  brown 
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all  over,  except  for  a  bar  of  green  on  eaoh  wing.  The  male  weighs 
about  two  and  three-fourths  pounds,  and  the  female  somewhat  less. 

The  handsome  little  Wood  or  Summer  Duck  (^Aix  sponaay  is 
another  species  that  is  fairly  common.  They  are  fond  of  grain 
and  nuts,  and  are  usually  found  in  streams  and  ponds  bordered 
by  forests  of  nut  trees.  They  build  their  nests  in  holes  in  trees, 
carrying  their  young  to  the  water  in  their  bills.  The  male  has  a 
crest  of  green  feathers  that  hang  down  back  of  the  neck  as  a  de* 
pendent  plume ;  the  throat  and  belly  are  white ;  the  breast  is  a 
rich  purplish  chestnut ;  the  back  is  dark  branze.  The  female  is 
similar,  but  less  showy.  The  weight  of  the  Wood  Duck  is  less 
than  two  pounds. 

Late  in  autumn  and  during  the  winter  the  Whistler,  or  Golden- 
eyed  Duck  {Olaiicionettu  dangula\  is  often  seen  in  the  rivers 
where  the  water  runs  so  swiftly  as  to  defy  the  fi*ost.  They  are 
rotund  little  bodies  that  usually  go  in  flocks,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  feeding  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  others  are  left  on  guard  to 
signal  the  approach  of  danger.  Their  common  name,  Whistler, 
was  given  to  them  because  their  narrow  pointed  wings  make  a 
whistling  iK)und  as  they  fly.  The  other  name  refers  to  the  yellow 
iris  of  their  eyes.  Males  have  dark  green  heads,  with  a  patch  of 
white  ou  each  cheek  ;  their  backs  are  black,  and  under  parts  white. 
Females  have  brown  heads,  and  slaty  backs  and  breasts.  They 
weigh  about  two  pounds. 

The  Ruddy  Duck  (JUrismatura  rubida)  is  a  migrant  that  sum- 
mers north  of  us  and  winters  south.  The  male  in  the  spring  is 
bright  chestnut  on  its  back  and  sides,  and  silvery  beneath ;  the 
throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  white,  and  the  ci*own  is  black. 
The  heads  of  females  and  young  are  brown,  and  otherwise  lack 
the  marked  definition  of  old  males.  The  tail  feathers  of  the 
Ruddy  Duck  are  Yory  stiff,  and  the  shafts  are  exposed  nearly  to 
the  base.  The  tail  is  carried  high  as  the  bird  swims,  and  serves 
as  a  rudder  when  under  water.  Ruddy  Ducks  average  seventeen 
inches  in  length. 

The  Sheldrake,  or  Fish  Duck  {Mergamer  americanus)^  is  a  winter 
resident,  occurring  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  Whistler. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Merganser  family,  which  is  distinguished  by 
having  serrated  mandibles.  They  are  expert  divera,  living  on  fish 
and  frogs  principally.  The  old  male  has  a  green  head,  black 
shoulders,  and  gray  rump  and  tail.  His  under  parts  are  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  satfron  over  the  abdomen.  Femoles  and  young 
males  have  red  heads  and  groy  backs.  Males  weigh  about  three 
and  three-fourths  pounds,  and  females  half  a  pound  less. 
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The  Hooded  Mergansers  {Lophodyte$  eucuUatus)  are  gorgeous 
little  ducks,  black  and  white  above,  witli  chestnut  sides  finely  can- 
cellated with  black,  and  white  beneath.  Their  distinctive  charac- 
teristic is  a  semicircular  crest  that  stands  out  like  a  spread  fan  the 
whole  length  of  the  head.  This  crest  is  black,  with  a  white  spot 
near  the  middle.  In  size,  the  Hooded  Merganser  is  smaller  than 
the  Wood  Duck,  which  it  rivals  in  dress,  being  about  nineteen 
inches  long.    This  species  is  only  a  casual  visitor. 

The  Bittern,  or  Stake-driver  (^Botaurus  lentiffunosus^j  is  the 
author  of  the  peculiar,  heavy  liquid  sound  that  issues  from  reedy 
swamps  morning  and  evening  in  spring  and  early  summer.  It 
sounds  like  the  driving  of  a  stake  in  muddy  soil  with  a  wooden 
maul.  The  Bittern  is  built  on  ihe  same  plan  as  all  our  waders. 
Its  bill,  legs,  wings,  toes,  and  neck  are  all  long.  Its  color  is 
brown  above  and  yellowish  brown  beneath,  everywhere  variegated. 
Ite  length  is  about  twenty-five  inches,  and  it  measures  about  three 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings. 

The  Least  Bittern  (^Botaurus  exilin)  is  a  diminutive  species  that 
seldom  finds  its  way  so  far  north.  The  males  are  greenish  black 
al)ove,  buffy  beneath,  with  neck,  shoulders,  and  wings  chestnut, 
and  a  buff  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  its  wings.  Females  are  simi- 
lar, btit  with  bi'own  rather  than  black  above.  They  are  not  more 
than  fourteen  inches  long,  nor  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  tip 
to  tip. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  (^Ardea  herodian)^  often  improperly 
called  a  crane,  never  fails  to  attract  attention  wherever  found. 
Its  huge  and  awkward  form  is  particularly  noticeable  as  it  rises 
from  its  feeding  ground  in  shallow  water,  and  flaps  heavily  awny. 
The  prevailing  color  is  a  slaty  blue.  The  under  parts  are  varie- 
gated black  and  white.  The  back  feathers  on  old  birds  are  long 
and  narrow ;  and  in  front,  projecting  down  over  the  breast  from 
the  base  of  the  neck,  are  long,  stiff  feathers  which  iTsemble  a  neck- 
lace. In  breeding  season,  both  sexes  have  two  or  three  long  block 
feathers  extending  from  the  back  of  the  head  over  the  back  as  a 
plume.  The  male  measures  about  six  feet  across  the  wings,  the 
female  a  little  less. 

The  Green  Heron  (^Ardea  virescens)  is  a  common  visitor  to  the 
ponds  and  streams  every  summer.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
common  herons,  being  but  two  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  It  is 
dark  green  on  the  back  and  head ;  the  neck  varies  from  brown  to 
a  rich  chestnut,  according  to  age,  old  birds  being  darkest;  the 
under  parts  are  ashy,  heavily  shaded  with  olive. 

The  Night  Heron  (^Nycticorax  nycticordx)  is  not  ollen  seen  in 
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this  locality,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  where  extensive 
marshes  furnish  an  abundance  of  food.  In  size,  the  Night  Heron 
18  similar  to  the  Bittern,  luit  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Its 
crown  and  shoulders  are  glossy  green  ;  the  upper  portions  of  the 
body  are  otherwise  bluish  gray ;  the  under  parts  are  nearly  white. 
In  spring,  long,  slender  white  feathers  on  the  hind  head  make  a 
plume  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  shoulders.  Young  birds  in 
autumn  are  grayish  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The  average 
measurement  of  this  species  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  alar 
extent. 

The  Virginia  Rail  (^Rallus  virginianwi)  is  a  citizen  of  marshes, 
both  fresh  and  salt.  Its  visits  liera  are  infrequent,  only  occurring 
during  the  migration  period.  The  Rail  has  short,  concave  wings, 
and  is  not  so  well  equipped  for  aerial  navigation  as  for  running 
about  muddy  places  among  rushes  and  reeds,  to  which  its  large 
feet  and  strong  legs  ai*e  well  adapted.  Its  bill  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rigid,  and  not  sensitive,  like  the  Snipe  family.  Its  tail 
is  short,  and  usually  carried  in  an  elevated  position.  The  color  of 
this  bird  is  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  with  chestnut  lielow  and  a 
s)x>t  on  the  wings.     Its  extent  is  about  fourteen  inches. 

The  American  Coot  {Fuliaa  americana)  is  a  relative  of  the  Rail 
that  divides  its  time  between  swimming  in  shoal  water  and  clam- 
bering about  the  sedgy  shores.  Its  feet  are  peculiar  in  having  the 
toes  with  wide  scallo|ied  margins.  The  Coot  is  sometimes  called 
the  Mud  Hen.  Its  visits  are  not  very  rare,  though  its  secluded 
habits  often  render  it  invisible.  Coots  are  dark  slate  above,  fading 
to  gray  on  the  abdomen.  They  are  about  fourteen  inches  long  and 
two  feet  in  extent 

The  King-neck  PIovqv  (Aeffialitia  nemipalmata)  is  not  often  found 
in  New  England  away  from  the  ocean.  It  is  an  abundant  bird 
there,  however,  spring  and  fall,  as  it  moves  to  and  from  its  breeding 
grounds  in  the  far  North,  and  once  in  a  while  it  may  be  seen  here 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  while  on  its  southward  journc}'. 
It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a  robin,  has  a  bill  shorter  than  its  head, 
and  larger  at  the  tip  than  in  the  middle.  Only  three  toes  are  found 
on  each  foot,  the  hinder  one  being  missing.  The  color  of  its  upper 
parts  is  ashy  olive;  beneath  it  is  white,  with  a  black  collar  across 
the  lower  neck. 

The  Woodcock  (^Philohela  minor) y  famous  as  a  game  bird,  is 
better  known  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  this  State 
than  hero,  where  it  is  rarely  found.  Its  usual  haunt  is  in  alder 
swamps  and  wherever  the  earth  is  soft  enough  to  be  probed  for 
worms  with  its  long  bill.     It  is  a  droll-looking  bird,  russet  brown 
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to  match  the  dead  herbage  that  protects  it  after  the  frosts  have 
destroyed  its  green  shelter,  with  an  abnormally  long  bill,  and  eyes 
set  high  and  very  far  back.  As  it  flies,  it  utters  a  strange 
whistling  sound  for  the  first  few  yaixls.  Its  weight  is  about  six 
ounces,  and  its  length  from  bill  to  tail  eleven  inches. 

Wilson's  Snipe  (^Gallinago  delicatd)  resembles  the  Woodcock  in 
outline  and  habit,  except  that  its  home  is  in  marshy  localities.  It 
is  smaller  than  its  congener,  though  its  equal  in  length,  and  mostly 
black  above,  streaked  with  bufT,  and  barred  on  the  breast  and  sides. 
Its  occurence  here  is  hardly  more  than  casual. 

Of  the  little  sandpipers  that  trip  so  neatly  along  our  shores,  none 
is  so  well  known  as  the  Spotted  Sandpii)er  (^Actitis  macularid)^ 
otherwise  known  as  the  Tip-up  or  Tectcr-tail.  Its  length  is  seven 
and  a  half  inches,  and  its  wing  breadth  is  about  thirteen.  The 
upper  parts  are  drab  with  a  cx)ppcry  lustre,  each  feather  being 
crossed  by  black  bars,  and  shows  no  light-colored  marks;  the 
lower  parts  are  white,  profusely  spotted  with  round  drab  dots; 
the  bill  is  flesh-colored.  This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  by  a  light  bar  across  the  wings,  seen  as  it  flies,  and  by 
having  no  white  in  its  tail. 

The  Solitary  Sandpiper  {Totanun  solitaritis)  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  Spotted,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  extent.  It  is  less  common  thon  the  last  named,  being 
oftencst  seen  during  migration.  It  is  dark  olive,  spotted  sparingly, 
with  white  above ;  and  white  beneath,  shaded  with  olive  across  the 
breast.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  the  outer  feathers  of  its  tail  are 
white. 

The  Upland  Sandpi[)er  (Batramia  longicaxida)^  better  known  as 
the  Upland  Plover,  is  an  anomalous  character  fitted  for  a  wodcr, 
yet  living  away  from  the  water.  Its  summer  home  is  on  hill 
farms  and  mountain  pastures,  where  it  utters  its  trilled  whistle 
and  runs  about  in  the  grass  like  a  young  turkey.  This  species  is 
much  larger  than  those  previously  described.  Its  weight  is  about 
six  ounces,  while  its  length  is  twelve  inches  and  its  extent  is 
twenty-two.  Its  rump  is  sooty  brown,  otherwise  its  upper  parts 
are  mottled  gray.  White  predominates  beneath,  the  breast  being 
marked  with  brown  arrow-heads. 

Occasionally,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  one  may  discover 
a  specimen  oi^  the  Least  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  minutilla)^  which  is 
called  a  '*  peep  "  at  the  beaches.  It  nests  in  Labrador,  and  usually 
follows  the  ocean  on  its  pilgrimages,  hut  sometimes  strays  inland 
on  its  way  south.  Its  length  is  barely  six  inches,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  its  identity.    Its  plumage  is  gray,  like  the  rest,  but 
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has  a  warmer  hue  than  either  the  Spotted  or  the  Solitary,  dno  to 
a  sprinkling  of  brown. 

Tlio  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa  maculatd)  is  another  passenger 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  between  August  20th  and  October 
20th.  It  follows  the  shore  or  the  marsh,  as  suits  its  fancy,  not 
l)eing  strictly  a  beach  bird.  Its  length  is  nine  inches  and  extent 
seventeen.  Excepting  the  black  rump,  the  upper  parts  are  dusky, 
each  feather  haying  a  whitish  margin.  Tlie  feathers  aci*oss  the 
breast  are  light  buff,  with  dusky  medials.  Tlio  throat  and  abdo- 
men are  white.  Tliough  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  near  the  size 
of  tlie  Spotted  and  Solitary,  it  may  be  told  from  the  one  by  having 
no  light  bar  across  the  wing  as  it  flies,  and  from  the  other  by  the 
absence  of  white  in  its  tail. 

Tlie  Greater  Yellow  Iiegs  (  Totanu9  melanoleucu$)^  like  the  licast 
Sandpiper,  is  a  casual  visitor  so  far  inland.  It  weiglis  about  the 
same  as  the  Upland  Sandpiper,  but  is  taller  and  slenderer  gener- 
ally. It  is  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  Its  length  is 
nearly  fourteen  inches,  and  extent  about  two  feet.  The  rump  is 
white,  elsewhere  an  ashy  gray  prevail&  Its  legs  are  very  long  and 
yellow,  whence  its  name. 

The  Lesser  Yellow  Legs  (Totanus  flavipes)  is  a  miniature  of 
the  preceding,  occurring  under  similar  circumstances.  Its  length 
is  eleven  inches,  and  extent  twenty. 

The  Ruifed  Grouse  (Bonaia  umbellu9)^  better  known  in  New 
England  as  the  Partridge,  is  too  well  known  to  need  describing. 

The  Spruce  Grouse,  or  Canada  Partridge  (J)endragapu%  eana-- 
denaia)^  replaces  the  common  Partridge  as  we  go  northward,  and 
so  far  overlaps  the  limits  of  the  latter's  domain  as  to  be  occasion- 
ally found  as  far  south  as  this.  It  is  smaller  than  our  Partridge, 
and  looks  nearly  black  as  it  flies,  but  in  the  hand  shows  marks  of 
tawny  or  gray.  Its  favorite  haliitat  is  the  evergreen  swamps,  and 
it  is  thus  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Swamp  Partridge. 

The  Quail  (^Ortyx  virginiana)^  often  called  '^  Bob  White"  from 
its  lusty  whistle,  finds  our  northern  winters  too  severe  to  be  borne 
without  great  danger,  and  rarely  appears  here.  It  lives  in  fields 
and  postures  rather  than  in  woodland.  The  males  now  and  then 
stray  in  summer  far  away  from  their  families,  and  at  such  times 
are  most  likely  to  bo  seen  with  us.  Its  plumage  is  the  same 
neutral  mixture  which  belongs  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  though  it 
has  neither  ruffs  nor  showy  tail.  It  has  the  same  short,  rounded, 
vaulted  wings,  and  flushes  with  the  same  startling  flutter.  Its 
weight  is  about  eight  ounces. 

Two  generations  ago  the  Wild  or  Passenger  Pigeons  (^Ectaputei 
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migratorius)  were  slaughtered  by  thousands  with  net  and  gun 
throughout  New  Hampshire.  To-day  it  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  State.  It  considerably  resembles  the  iridescent  varieties  of 
•doves  that  haunt  the  village  street,  only  the  blue  is  rather  lighter, 
and  the  breast  has  a  rich  chestnut  hue  that  the  tame  birds  lack. 
Its  tail  also  difTers  from  the  pet  in  being  long  and  tapering,  and 
varying  from  black  middle  feathers  to  blue  intermediates  and  white 
outer  ones. 

Another  species,  the  Mourning  or  Turtle  Dove  (^Zenaidura 
macroura),  rarely  wanders  so  far  north,  but  has  been  detected 
here.  It  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  Wild  Pigeon,  with 
the  same  figure  and  practically  the  same  coloring,  except  for  a 
black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Its  length  is  twelve  and  a 
half  inches,  and  its  extent  is  about  eighteen. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  (  Circus  hudsanieiis)  is  the  common  hawk  that 
glides  with  rigid  wing  over  cleared  land  in  search  of  frogs^  mice, 
and  other  vermin.  It  is  to  be  known  at  a  glance  by  its  conspic- 
uous white  rump.  The  male  is  of  a  light  slate  color,  while  the 
female  and  young  of  the  year  are  dark  brown.  They  are  bene- 
ficial birds  to  agricuKure,  and  deserve  protection  and  encour- 
agement. Males  measure  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
forty-two  in  extent.    Females  are  larger. 

The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Aecipiter  fuseus)  is  one  of  the 
smaller  species  that  are  indiscriminately  called  chicken  hawks. 
Its  legs  and  feet  are  long  and  slender,  which  give  the  bird  its 
name.  All  hawks  vary  greatly  in  color  according  to  age.  Old 
Sharpshins  are  slaty  above,  and  the  breast  feathers  are  marked 
by  cross  lines  of  brown.  Young  ones  are  umlicr  brown  above, 
and  the  stripes  of  the  hi^east  feathcra  run  lengthwise.  The  outline 
of  the  upper  mandible  of  this  species  is  curved,  but  without  any 
abrupt  angles  or  projections  which  may  be  called  teeth,  —  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  latter 
bird  is  described.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  the  poultry- 
yard.  Males  are  eleven  inches  long  and  twenty-one  in  extent ; 
females  are  thirteen  inches  long  and  twenty-five  in  extent. 

The  Cooper's  Hawk  {Aecipiter  cooperi)  is  a  precise  counterpart 
of  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  on  a  larger  plan.  The  structure, 
color  variations,  and  food  habits  of  the  two  are  practically  iden- 
ticnl.  The  female  is  twenty  inches  long  and  nearly  three  feet  in 
extent;  the  male  is  considerably  smaller,  being  about  sixteen 
inches  long  and  thirty  across  the  wings. 

The  Goshawk  (Aecipiter  atricapillns)  is  a  fierce  variety  that 
rarely  breeds  in  this  latitude,  but  usually  appears  late  in  the  fall 
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or  ill  early  spring,  and  scatters  consternation  all  along  its  coarse. 
It  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  full-grown  hens,  even  under  the  eye 
of  their  owner,  and  frequently  comes  to  grief  by  its  rashness.  Tlie 
difference  between  young  and  old  birds  is  striking.  The  young 
are  similar  to  other  youthful  accipiters,  —  umber  above  and  with 
longitudinal  stripes  of  brown  beneath.  Adults  are  bluish  slate 
above,  blackish  on  the  head,  with  a  white  line  over  each  eye;  the 
under  parts  are  paler  than  the  back,  and  finely  barred  with  white, 
and  streaked  with  narrow  black  lines ;  the  tail  has  four  dark  bars. 
The  female  is  two  feet  long  and  nearly  four  in  extent,  the  tail 
pccupying  eleven  inches  of  the  length.     Males  are  smaller. 

The  commonest  large  hawk  that  remains  through  the  summer, 
and  sometimes  throughout  the  year,  is  the  Red-tailed  Hawk 
(Bateo  borealis).  It  does  but  little  harm  to  the  farmyard,  as  its 
food  is  chiefly  limited  to  mice  and  other  small  vermin.  It  is  one 
of  the  varieties  that  soar  in  circles  high  in  the  air  the  while  it 
utters  its  piercing  cry.  The  species  is  named  from  the  reddish 
chestnut  which  covers  the  upper  side  of  its  tail.  Otiierwise  tliey 
ara  brown  above;  the  under  parts  are  white,  more  or  less  shaded 
with  brown  streaks.  Young  birds  have  the  tail  gray,  with  six  to 
ten  dark  bands,  and  the  breast  heavily  marked  witli  brown.  They 
measure  about  two  feet  in  length  and  four  fe^t  or  more  in  extent. 
This  is  one  of  the  popularly  called  Hen- Hawks.  There  arc  several 
species  that  are  promiscuously  called  by  the  same  name.  They  are 
all  sturdily  built  birds  that  seem  able  to  cope  successfully  with  large 
game,  yet  their  mission  is  plainly  to  contend  with  the  small  crea- 
tures that  are  generally  harmful  to  man,  and  they  deserve  more 
kindly  regard  than  they  get. 

The  Red-Shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  lineatus)  has  a  more  south- 
erly range  than  the  Red-tail,  and  is  thoi'cfoi'o  less  common  here. 
Its  average  length  is  about  twenty  inches ;  and  extent,  three  and 
a  half  feet.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  its  larger  relative*s,  as  is  its 
coloration,  except  that  its  tail  is  dark  brown,  crossed  by  narrow 
white  lines;  and  its  breast  and  the  bend  of  its  wings  are  quite 
ruddy  or  fulvus,  though  there  is  considerable  variation  as  to  depth 
of  color  in  different  specimens.  Young  birds  show  no  fulvus  on 
the  breast,  though  it  is  present  on  the  angle  of  the  wings, —  plain 
enough  to  identify  them. 

A  more  rare  Buteo  than  cither  of  the  others  is  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk  (Buteo  latissimtis).  It  is  smallest  of  the  trio,  the  female 
measuring  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  forty  from  tip  to  tip;  the 
male  being  rather  less.  The  upper  parts  of  this  hawk  are  dark 
umber ;  the  tail  has  three  or  four  black  bars  across  it  which  show 
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dimly  tlirough  to  the  nether  suiTace.  The  under  parts  are  streaked 
with  uinbcr.    Heavy  maxillary  lines  of  brown  are  diagnostic  points. 

The  Rough-legged  Ilawk  (Archibuteo  lagopwi)  has  the  build 
and  the  nature  of  the  last  three  species.  It  is  a  denisten  of  marsh 
land,  where  it  feeds  on  mice,  frogs,  snakes,  and  insects.  It  breeds 
in  the  northern  regions,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  here  except 
during  migration.  This  species  is  subject  to  excessive  variation 
in  color,  ranging  from  black  throughout  to  gray  al)Ove  and  white 
beneath.  But  it  is  always  known  by  having  its  legs  feathei*ed 
clear  down  to  the  foot     In  size  it  equals  the  Red-tail. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  (^Falco  sparveriun)  is  at  once  the  smallest 
and  prettiest  of  the  family.  It  may  l)e  found  breeding  now  and 
then  in  a  hollow  ti'ee,  but  is  most  plentiful  at  the  autumnal  migra- 
tion during  tlie  last  ten  days  of  Septcmlier,  when  one  or  more  may 
be  seen  on  nearly  every  cleared  hilltop  on  the  watch  for  grass- 
hoppei*s  from  a  convenient  branch  or  fcnce^stako.  This  hawk 
belongs  to  the  Falcon  family,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  notch 
and  a  tooth  near  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  prevailing 
color  above  is  chestnut,  more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the 
crown  is  ashy  blue,  usually  with  a  chestnut  tract  in  the  centre ; 
below  they  are  creamy,  striped,  or  dotted  with  chestnut.  The 
sexes  are  of  the  same  size,  —  eleven  inches  long  and  twenty-two 
in  extent. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  (^Faleo  columbariuB),  often  confounded  with 
the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  has  a  true  falcon's  bill,  which  is  the 
readiest  method  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  one  has  a  speci- 
men in  hand.  So  far  as  color  or  size  go,  it  is  not  to  be  distin- 
gui»hcd  from  the  Shar|)-shinncd  Hawk,  but  it  is  of  a  more  robust 
build,  and  flaps  more  steadily  as  it  flies.  Its  wings  are  also  more 
pointed.     The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  of  uncommon  occun-ence  with  us. 

The  Duck  Hawk,  or  Peregrine  Falcon  {Falco  peregnnm)^  is  an- 
other falcon  of  only  casual  occurrence.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fierce 
bird  that  apparently  disdains  carrion  and  ignoble  frogs  and  mice. 
It  destroys  numberless  grouse  and  ducks,  hesitating  at  nothing 
that  is  not  much  larger  than  itself.  Its  color  is  slaty,  finely  barred 
above,  with  lighter  and  darker  hues  ;  its  under  parts  are  whitish, 
more  or  less  checkered  with  black ;  its  throat  is  clear  white,  which 
extends  up  back  of  the  eyes,  bringing  out  black  maxillary  patches 
in  sharp  i*elief.  Its  length  is  about  eighteen  inches  and  its  extent 
•forty  or  more. 

The  Bald  Eagle  (Halia'etua  leueoeephaluB^j  famous  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  Republic,  though  the  largest  in  alar  expanse  among 
our  birds,  is  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  fowl  when  its  habits 
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are  considered.  Its  life  is  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  gatlier- 
ing  carrion  fish  cast  np  by  tlie  waves,  robbing  the  Osprey,  or  wlien 
worse  comes  to  worst,  fisliing  for  himself.  Adult  birds  have  head, 
neck,  and  tail  white;  while  the  body  is  nearly  black.  Young 
birds,  thi*ee  years  old  or  less,  ara  dark  brown  or  black.  Average 
specimens  weigh  al)out  nine  pounds,  and  measure  seven  feet  in 
extent,  but  there  is  considerable  variation  from  this  average. 

The  Golden  Eagle  (^Aquila  ehryiai'tu$)  is  as  fond  of  the  moun- 
tains as  the  Bald  Head  is  of  water.  It  feeds  on  wild  fowl  and 
mammals,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  young  lambs.  Its  size  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  and  young  birds 
greatly  resemble  those  of  the  other  species ;  but  Golden  Eagles 
may  be  known  at  once,  whatever  the  age,  by  tlie  presence  of 
feathers  on  the  shank  of  the  leg  quite  to  the  toes,  a  feature  not 
possessed  by  Bald  Eagles.  Adult  Golden  Eagles  are  a  dark  golden 
brown,  with  white  tails  having  a  subterminal  band  of  black. 
They  have  been  known  to  breed  in  the  Franconia  Mountains. 

Tlie  Fish  Hawk,  or  Osprey  (^Pandion  haliaietui)^  comes  sailing 
up  the  Oonnecticut  valley  every  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out, 
to  enjoy  a  feast  of  fresh-water  fish.  Its  long,  crooked  wings  pro- 
claim the  bird  as  far  as  one  can  see  it  At  a  little  distance  its 
upper  parts  seem  black,  and  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  white. 
A  black  line  running  back  from  the  eye  is  noticeable.  Its  feet 
are  coarsely  granular  on  the  bottoms,  the  better  to  hold  its  slip- 
pery prey.  Its  measurements  are  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  and 
a  half  to  five  feet  in  extent. 

The  Barred  Owl  (Symium  nebulo8um)  is  common  for  an  owl. 
Its  tremulous  hooting  is  to  be  heard  as  night  draws  on  or  during 
rainy  days.  It  holds  to  the  woods  very  closely  and  itirely  invades 
the  farmyard,  preferring  a  diet  of  mice  and  other  small  nocturnal 
creatures  to  domestic  fowls.  It  has  no  car  tufts.  Its  color  is  a 
uniform  ashy,  barred  with  white.  Females  measure  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  forty-four  in  extent     Males  are  a  little  less. 

The  Arcadian  Owl, or  Saw  Whet  (Nyctala  areadia)y\s  a  diminu- 
tive little  owl,  whose  plucked  body  is  hardly  larger  than  a  robin's. 
The  notes  of  this  species  are  said  to  resemble  the  filing  of  a  mill- 
saw.  Its  color  is  light  chocolate,  almost  ashy,  slightly  variegated 
with  white.  It  has  no  ear  tufts.  Its  length  is  eight  inches.  This 
is  a  highly  useful  species,  as  it  lives  largely  on  insects,  with  now 
and  then  a  mouse  or  mole. 

On  rare  occasions  during  the  inclement  season  the  beautiful 
Arctic  Owl,  or  Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea)^  visits  this  region.  It 
is  known  at  once  by  its  color,  which  is  white  more  or  less  covered 
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with  brown  spots.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  from 
tip  to  tip. 

Anotlier  winter  visitor  is  the  Hawk  Owl  {Siurnia  fdula)j  a  bird 
with  an  owl's  face  and  feet,  but  with  diurnal  habits  and  a  hawk's 
form.  It  is  brown,  mottled  and  barred  with  white.  Its  face  is 
ashy,  with  a  black  border.  Its  tail  is  long  and  barred  with  white. 
Its  length  is  sixteen  inches,  and  wing-breadth  thirty-two. 

The  Oreat  Horned  Owl  (^Bubo  virginianwi)  is  the  only  large 
variety  with  ear  tufts.  It  is  a  powerful  bird,  that  makes  no  bones 
of  killing  hares,  partridges,  hens,  and  even  skunks.  Its  back  is 
dark  brown ;  the  under  parts  are  a  mixture  of  light  and  dark 
shades  of  brown.  The  most  conspicuous  color  mark  on  its  body 
is  a  white  crescent  on  the  throat  Its  dimensions  are  two  feet  in 
length,  and  four  to  five  from  tip  to  tip.  Like  the  Barred  Owl, 
this  species  "  hoots." 

The  Screech  Owl  (Meffoscops  asio)  has  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  making  uncanny  sounds  in  the  middle  of  summer  nights  which 
are  very  trying  to  timid  people.  It  is  harmless,  however,  to  every- 
thing but  mice  and  shrews,  and  such  other  small  animals  as  it 
may  find  on  its  crepuscular  rambles.  A  strange  difierence  in  col* 
oration  is  noted  between  specimens  of  this  species.  The  normal 
color  is  abhy-gray,  many  feathers  having  a  black  line  down  the 
midrib,  the  under  parts  being  white  sharply  marked  with  black 
stripes.  The  abnormal  coloration  consists  of  a  change  from  the 
ordinary  gray  and  white  to  brick-red,  so  that  now  and  then  a 
Screech  Owl  is  found  that  is  red,  with  a  few  white  marks  on  his 
back,  and  black  stripes  bcn6ath.  Both  kinds  have  been  found  in 
the  same  nest.  There  is  no  theory  that  will  satisfactorily  explain 
the  matter.  This  is  one  of  the  eared  varieties.  Its  length  is  ten 
inches,  and  extent  twenty-two. 

The  Black-billed  Cuckoo  (Coeeyzva  eri/throphthalmuB)  is  the 
common  cuckoo  that  haunts  thickets,  and  is  said  to  prophesy  rain 
when  it  sings.  Whoever  examines  a  cuckoo  will  find  that  it  has 
two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  plan  of 
a  bird's  foot,  which  has  three  toes  in  front  and  only  one  behind. 
Its  bill  will  be  seen  to  be  rather  long  and  curved  downward.  Its 
back  is  olive-brown  and  under  parts  white.  Its  tail  is  nearly  half 
its  entire  length,  which  is  twelve  inches.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  lower  mandible,  which  may  be  yellowish, 
its  bill  is  black.    Its  tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  white. 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  {Coeeyzus  americanu%)  finds  its 
northern  limit  at  about  this  latitude,  and  at  best  is  only  an  occa- 
sional summer  resident.     It  closely  resembles  the  last  species,  but 
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is  distinguished  by  larger  dimensions,  endro  lower  mandible  and 
a  portion  of  the  upper  yellow ;  and  tail-feathers,  except  the  mid- 
dle ones,  blacky  with  conspicuous  white  tips.  Its  cuckoo  note  can 
hardly  be  told  from  the  Black-biU's. 

Both  of  our  cuckoos,  unlike  the  parasite  of  England,  build 
nedts  of  their  own,  and  attend  to  their  increase. 

The  noisy  Kingfisher  {Ceryle  alcyon)  haunts  ponds  and  streams, 
where  it  is  a  veritable  terror  to  the  small  fry.  It  plunges  head- 
first into  the  water,  and  captures  its  prey  with  its  spear-like  bill. 
This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  description  cither 
of  habit  or  dress.  Its  upper  parts  are  bluisii  drab,  and  under 
parts  white,  witli  a  bluish  belt  across  the  breast.  Females  have  a 
second  belt  of  brown  lower  down.  Its  length  is  about  thirteen 
inches. 

Of  all  our  woodpeckers  none  are  so  well  known  as  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  (^Dryobatia pube8ceni).  It. is  the  small  species  that 
often  comes  to  the  orchard  and  makes  a  diligent  search  for  insects. 
No  bird  is  a  more  persistent  benefactor  to  humanity  than  this  little 
woodpecker.  Sometimes  it  pecks  holes  in  trees,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  hole  will  go  no  farther,  while  the  borer  that  he  drilled  for  and 
killed  would  have  spoiled  the  tree,  and  besides  that  would  have 
changed  into  a  beetle  that  would  have  deposited  many  eggs  to 
make  other  borers  for  the  destruction  of  other  trees.  The  wise 
husbandman  will  cherish  the  woodpeckers  for  the  sake  of  his 
forest.  The  Downy  is  black,  with  a  white  stripe  along  his 
back,  and  many  round  white  spots  on  his  wings;  his  under 
parts  are  white.  Males  have  a  narrow  bar  of  crimson  on  their 
heads  which  is  not  found  on  the  other  sex.  This  species  is 
hardly  seven  inches  in  length. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker  (^Dryobatei  villo9UB)  is  a  close  copy  of 
the  Downy  on  a  larger  scale.  Like  the  last,  it  remains  with  us 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  rather  shy,  aiKl  spends  most  of  its  time 
in  the  woods.    It  is  about  ten  inches  long. 

The  Pileated  Woodpecker  (^Ceophleui  pileatxa)^  often  called 
Logcock  or  Black  Woodcock,  may  well  be  termed  the  plumed 
knight  of  the  forest.  He  is  essentially  a  woods  bird,  loving  old- 
growth  trees,  and  rarely  venturing  out  in  open  land.  In  size  he 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  crow.  His  loud  hammering  announces 
his  presence  while  yet  afar  off ;  but  if  one  would  approach  him  it 
must  be  done  very  cautiously,  for  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  is  a 
wary  bird,  and  early  detects  danger.  Black  is  the  prevailing  color, 
varied  with  a  white  line  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  long 
scarlet  crest. 
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Tho  Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (Picoidei  arctieus)  is 
to  be  classed  as  an  occasional  winter  visitant  and  a  possible  resi- 
dent. It  is  peculiar  in  having  but  three  toes  on  a  foot,  one  of  the 
hind  digits  being  wanting.  It  spends  raost  of  its  time  among 
coniferous  trees,  clearing  them  of  such  insect  larva  as  infest  the 
bark.  It  is  sliglitlj  larger  than  the  common  Ilairj  Woodpecker, 
but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  latter  for  a  moment.  The 
Black-back  is  entirely  black  above,  heavily  shaded  on  the  sides, 
and  white  beneath.  The  male  has  a  square  patch  of  yellow  on  its 
crown. 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  (Melanerpe$  erythroeepKalwi)^ 
though  very  abundant  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  is 
only  a  straggler  here.  It  is  similar  in  size  to  the  Hairy,  but  its 
coloration  is  noticeably  different.  Its  head  and  neck  are  scarlet ; 
the  belly,  rump,  and  middle  third  of  the  wings  are  white;  the  rest 
of  its  body  is  a  glossy  blue-black. 

Tho  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  {Sphyrapieus  varius)  is  fairly 
common  locally,  though  one  may  often  go  miles  without  finding 
any.  This  species  is  more  given  to  a  vegetable  diet  than  any  of 
its  congeners,  and  when  wild  fruits  are  ripe  spends  most  of  its 
time  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  a  gayly  dressed  bird,  with  crimson 
crown  and  throat,  black  breast,  yellowish  abdomen,  and  variegated 
black  and  sulphury  back.  The  sexes  are  similar,  except  that 
females  have  white  throats.  The  size  of  this  species  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  two  preceding. 

The  Flicker  (^Colaptes  auratuff)  is  locally  known  by  various 
names,  snch  as  Yellow  Hammer,  High  Holer,  Woodwall,  Pigeon 
Wood|>ccker,  and  Harry  Wicket.  Its  habits  differ  considerably 
from  other  species  of  woodpeckers.  It  procures  most  of  its  food 
from  the  ground,  subsisting  largely  upon  ants.  Its  upper  parts 
are  mostly  brown,  with  black  cross  markings  on  the  back ;  a  large 
spot  of  white  covers  the  rump,  and  a  line  of  crimson  adorns  the 
occiput;  the  under  parts  are  lighter  brown,  marked  with  a  cres- 
cent of  black  on  the  breast,  and  numerous  black  dots  on  the  sides 
and  belly.  During  the  season  of  migration  flickers  are  commonly 
associated  with  Robins.  This  species  averages  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  extent. 

The  well-known  Whippoorwill  (^Antrostomu%  voctferufi)  is  some- 
times said  to  be  only  a  sexual  form  of  the  Night  Hawk.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Whippoorwills  live  in  the  woods  through  the  day, 
and  do  not  emerge  till  evening  is  well  advanced,  which  accounts 
for  their  being  so  little  understood.  In  their  general  appearance 
and  manner  of  living  they  resemble  the  Night  Hawk,  yet  there  are 
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several  points  of  difference  between  tlie  two  which  will  appear  in 
a  comparison  of  the  descriptions.  Tlie  Whippoorwill  has  a  series 
of  long  bristles  projecting  from  eacli  side  of  its  npper  mandible. 
Its  head  is  large ;  its  bill  is  short  and  insignificant,  but  it  serves 
to  introduce  an  enormous  mouth  tliat  is  a  pitfall  to  great  numbers 
of  winged  insects.  Its  color  is  nearly  uniform, — a  mottling  of 
brown,  graj,  and  blacky  with  the  brown  predominating,  especially 
on  the  wings;  a  line  across  the  throat  and  a  portion  of  the 
outer  tail-feathers  are  white,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  white  on  the  wings.  Its  length  is  ten  inches,  and  extent 
eighteen. 

The  Night  Hawk  (Chordeilei  virginiantui)  is  less  nocturnal  tlian 
the  Wliippoorwill,  and  is  usually  found  in  open  land  through  the 
day.  Its  plumage  is  lighter  than  the  Whippoorwilfs,  being  rather 
gray,  and  lacking  the  ruddy  brown  of  the  latter  bird  altogether. 
Its  most  prominent  mark  is  the  white  spot  on  each  wing  that 
shows  as  it  flies.  It  has  no  bristles  about  its  mouth.  Its  length  is 
about  ten  inches,  and  extent  twenty-three. 

The  Chimney  Swift  (  Chetura  pelagica)  is  one  of  the  birds  that 
has  completely  modified  their  nesting  habits  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  used  to  build  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  and  still 
does  in  unsettled  portions  of  the  West.  The  Chimney  Swift  is  a 
strictly  insectivorous  bird,  taking  its  food  as  it  flies  without  re- 
course to  its  feet,  which  are  almost  abortive,  and  never  used 
except  for  clinging  to  the  perpendicular  walls  of  its  sooty  home, 
and  even  then  they  would  likely  fail  were  it  not  for  the  bii*d's 
stiff  tail  quills  which  serve  as  a  prop.  Its  wings  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  its  flight  is  very  rapid.  The  Swift  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  swallow,  but  its  wings,  feet,  and  tail  are  all  quito 
different  from  the  swallow's,  and  they  are  thought  to  be  more 
nearly  related  to  the  Night  Hawk  family.  The  Chimney  Swift 
is  of  a  sooty  color  throughout,  lightest  on  the  throat  Its  length 
is  five  inches,  and  extent  about  twelve. 

Tlie  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird  {Troch%lu$  colubr%%)  belongs 
to  a  large  family  of  tropical  birds  that  ai*e  exclusively  American. 
This  is  the  only  species  found  in  the  United  States  north  of 
Florida  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  hardier  bird 
than  its  size  would  seem  to  warrant.  It  comes  north  by  the 
middle  of  May,  and  lingers  till  near  the  middle  of  September. 
The  Hummer  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species,  and  is 
so  common  that  a  description  is  unnecessary. 

The  King  Bird  {Ti/ranniA%  tyrannu%)^  whose  unbounded  pluck 
has  won  renown  in  all  quarters,  is  a  resident  of  every  orchard. 
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along  with  the  Robin,  Blue  Bird,  and  Chipping  Sparrow.  It  is  a 
tyrant  tliat  shows  neither  fear  nor  favor,  driving  even  the  great 
eagle  out  of  the  neighborhood,  or  pestering  the  gentle  swallow  half 
out  of  her  wits  according  to  its  moods.  The  King  Bird  is  one  of 
the  Flycatcher  family,  and,  though  of  more  distinctive  colors  than 
most  of  its  tribe,  its  structure  may  readily  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
Flycatchers.  They  are  built  for  their  business,  that  of  catching 
winged  insects,  mostly  flies  and  l)eetlefl.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  bill  is  wide,  and  provided  with  bristles  on  the 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  insects. 
The  wings  are  broad,  and  the  tail  is  of  good  length,  which  allow 
strong  flight  and  the  ability  to  make  short  tacks.  The  feet  are 
small,  and  the  legs  are  sliort,  -suitable  for  perching,  but  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  a  ground-bird.  Flycatchers  are  soberly 
dressed,  the  better  to  escape  the  observation  of  their  insect  prey. 
The  King  Bird  is  black  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  tip  of  the 
tail  is  also  white.  Concealed  in  the  feathers  of  its  crest  is  a  small 
spot  of  bright  orange.  Its  length  is  eight  and  a  half  inches ;  ex- 
tent, fourteen. 

The  Great  Crested  Flycatcher  (ifyiarchus  erinitui)  is  slightly 
longer  than  the  last  species,  being  nine  inches  in  length ;  but  in 
other  respects  it  is  smaller  than  the  King  Bird,  its  extent  being 
only  thirteen  inches.  It  is  a  woodland  bird,  with  all  the  irrita- 
bility of  itii  relative,  though  its  ill  temper  is  usually  expended  in 
quarrelling  with  others  of  its  kind  rather  than  open  warfare  with 
the  whole  feathered  creation.  Its  back  is  brownish  olive,  throat 
ashy,  belly  yellow,  and  tail  brown. 

The  Pcwee,  or  Pliebe  {Sayornin  phcehe)^  serves  well  to  introduce 
the  other  members  of  tlie  Flycatcher  family,  both  in  regard  to 
coloi-ation  and  temperament.  Its  bill  is  black.  Its  upper  parts 
are  ashy  olive,  darker  on  crown  and  tail ;  below  it  is  whitish.  Its 
length  is  seven  inches,  and  extent  eleven  or  more.  The  coming 
of  the  Pewee  in  spring  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  season,  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  hear  his  joyous  note.  This  is  another  spe- 
cies that  has  found  mankind  friendly,  and  left  its  primitive  home 
in  the  forest  to  enjoy  better  privileges  about  human  dwellings. 
This  is  rather  a  nervous  bird,  evidenced  by  the  continual  jerk- 
ing of  its  tail,  but  has  little  of  the  pugnacity  that  characterizes 
the  larger  varieties  already  mentioned. 

The  Wood  Pewee  {Contopus  virem)  is  chiefly  confined  to  wood- 
land, though  after  the  breeding  season  it  is  a  frequenter  of  orchards 
and  shade-trees  very  often.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Phebe,  and 
darker  colored,  being  dark  olive  above,  shaded  on  the  sides  to 
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white  below.  Its  length  is  six  and  a  fourth  inches.  Its  lower 
mandible  is  straw-color,  the  upper  being  black.  Its  note  is  pe  wee\ 
drawled,  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (  Contopua  boreali%)  is  another  arbo- 
rary  species,  far  less  common  than  the  last,  yet  closely  resembling 
it  in  everything  except  size.  It  prefers  swamps  or  the  vicinity  of 
water,  where  it  may  usually  be  seen  on  some  high  dead  branch 
watching  for  its  prey.  Its  every  action  proclaims  a  Flycatcher, 
while  its  tired  pe  wee^  uttered  lazily  with  a  falling  inflection, 
recalls  the  notes  of  both  the  Pliebe  and  Wood  Pewee.  Its  upper 
parts  are  slaty  olive,  throat  and  abdomen  white,  sides  olive.  Its 
length  is  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  (JSmpidanaz  minimui)  is  an  arrogant  little 
denizen  of  the  orchai*d  that  flies  ofliciously  from  branch  to  branch, 
crying  chebec^  chebee^  with  an  upward  jerk  of  the  head  that  threat- 
ens decapitation.  Pcrlia|)8  the  most  striking  |)ortions  of  its  dress 
are  a  narrow  white  ring  round  the  eyes  and  white  wing-bars. 
Its  sides  and  upper  parts  are  olive,  and  under  parts  white.  Five 
inches  is  the  average  length. 

Traill's  Flycatcher  {Empidanax  pu%illu%  trailli)  lives  near  water, 
usually  in  the  seclusion  of  living  tree-tops,  unless  devoting  itself 
to  singing,  when  it  chooses  a  dead  branch.  Its  colors  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Least  Flycatcher's,  but  its  notes  ara 
entirely  different,  and  its  measurements  are  greater,  its  length 
being  six  and  three-fourths  inches.     It  is  nowhere  abundant. 

The  Green-crested  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  arcadicus)  is  a  rare 
species,  having  its  upper  parts  olive  green,  growing  dark  on  the 
head ;  and  wing-bars,  eye-ring,  and  under  parts  yellowish.  Its 
leuKtli  is  six  inches. 

The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  {Empidonax flaviventru)  is  another 
rarity,  colored  like  the  last,  but  having  the  yellow  bright  and 
distinct  all  the  way  from  the  bill  over  the  breast  to  the  under  side 
of  the  tail.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches. 

One  of  the  birds  that  conies  irregularly  to  visit  us  in  winter  is 
the  Horned  Lark  (^Oatocorii  alpestria).  It  may  appear  any  time 
from  September  to  May,  but  is  most  often  observed  individuolly 
or  in  pairs  during  the  winter,  on  exposed  spots  where  the  wind 
has  uncovered  weed  tops,  or  in  highways,  looking  over  horse 
manure  for  undigested  grain. 

Its  upper  parts  are  a  pinkish  brown,  thickly  streaked ;  a  cres- 
cent on  the  breast  and  a  line  under  the  eye  are  black ;  throat  and 
line  over  the  eye  yellowish;  the  hind  claw  is  long  and  straight; 
bill  of  medium  length.     A  small  tuft  of  black  feathers  over  each 
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car,  projecting  backward,  give  the  bird  its  name.    Its  length  is  a 
trifle  over  seven  inches. 

The  Crow  (^Corvva  amer%eami%)  needs  no  introduction.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  bird  that  everybody  knows.  Concerning  the 
food  habits  of  the  crow,  however,  something  onght  to  be  said.  A 
thousand  crow  stomachs  have  been  examined  by  experts  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  the  evidence  is 
that  while  some  sins  have  been  committed  against  birds'  nests 
and  cornfields,  these  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  their 
depredations  in  the  insect  world.  The  June-bug,  parent  of  the 
large  white  worm  that  gnaws  potatoes,  is  a  common  victim. 
Tlirough  July  and  August  grasshoppers  are  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tities. Cut-worms,  in  tlieir  season,  are  always  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  tlioughtful  farmer  tars  his  corn  at  planting,  and  allows  the 
crows  to  go  unmolested. 

The  Bhic  Jay  (  Oyanodtta  tristatd)  is  a  worthy  relative  of  the 
Crow,  and  a  good  second  in  resourceful  tactics ;  but  being  smaller 
and  more  retiring,  its  habits,  good  and  evil,  are  less  prominent. 
As  a  vocalist,  its  stronghold  is  versatility  rather  than  melody. 
None  of  our  birds  can  produce  so  many  noises  as  this.  It  is  par- 
tially migratory,  though  many  pass  the  winter  hero.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  Blue  Jay  is  a  handsome  bird.  Its  clear  blue  upper  parts, 
black  necklace,  and  quill  bars,  and  white  points  are  effectively 
combined,  not  to  mention  its  cap,  which  is  a  prominent  feature. 

The  Canada  Jay  {Perisoreus  canadensis)  is  hardly  more  than  a 
casual  visitor  from  the  North.  Its  size  is  slightly  less  than  the 
Blue  Jay's.  It  is  chiefly  gray,  —  darkest  on  the  shoulders,  wings, 
and  tail,  and  lightest  on  the  head,  neck,  and  breast.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious thief  about  the  camps  of  trappers  and  lumbermen,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Whisky  Jack  in  their  parlance. 

The  Purple  Crackle,  or  Crow  JSlackbird  {Quiscalus  quisctda^f 
is  the  largest  of  our  blackbirds,  having  a  length  of  twelve,  and  an 
extent  of  eighteen  inches.  Its  head  and  neck  are  iridescent  pur- 
ple ;  the  body  a  lustrous  bronze,  and  the  tail  black.  The  iris  is 
straw-color.  The  Crow  Blackbird  is  fond  of  suburban  life,  and  is 
likely  to  be  found  breeding  in  pines  that  serve  to  shade  the  streets 
or  lawns  toward  the  outskirts  of  towns. 

The  Rusty  Grackle,  or  Rusty  Blackbird  (^Scolecophagus  caro- 
linns')^  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  migrant,  whose  summer  is  passed 
in  Northern  Maine  and  Canada.  Its  length  is  about  ten  inches. 
Adult  males  are  lustrous  black ;  females  are  dull  black ;  and  young 
birds  are  rusty  brown,  whence  the  name.  Tiiey  appear  in  flocks 
in  April  and  October. 
VOL.  I. — e 
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The  Baltimore  Oriole  (^letertui  galbula)^  fi^equeiitlj  called  the 
Golden  Robin,  is  a  bird  of  exceptional  interest  to  ordinary  human- 
ity. Its  beauty,  its  song,  its  activity,  and  its  weaving  are  all  of 
especial  interest  Its  head  and  back  are  black ;  its  rump,  most  of 
its  tail,  and  under  parts  are  bright  orange.  The  female  is  similar 
to  the  male,  but  much  duller.  They  measure  seven  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length.  During  the  month  of  June  the  elms  of 
the  village  and  the  apple  orchards  on  the  farm  i*e80und  with  the 
clear  notes  of  the  oriole ;  and  through  the  long  cheerless  months 
of  cold  weather  their  pouch-like  nests,  swinging  in  the  wind,  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  brilliant  builder  now  in  the  tropics,  but  as  sure 
to  return  again  as  he  lives  unharmed. 

The  Meadow  Lark  {Stumella  magna)  is  a  local  bird,  common 
in  favored  neighborhoods  and  unknown  in  others.  It  is  essentially 
a  ground  bird,  yet,  when  inclined  to  sing,  it  often  alights  in  ti*ecs 
and  re|)oats  it«  mellow  lay  by  the  half  huur.  Its  buck  is  gray; 
breast  yellow,  with  a  black  arrow  head,  |M>int  downward,  in  tlio 
middle.  Its  outer  tail  feathers  are  white,  and  show  plainly  as  the 
bird  flies.     The  Lark  is  ten  inches  long,  and  sixteen  in  extent. 

The  Red-winged  Blackbird  {A</elaiu$  phceniceus)  is  an  abundant 
species  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  that  hedge  ponds  and  streams. 
The  male,  with  his  bright  red  shoulder  patches  set  off  against  his 
black  suit,  is  a  strikingly  handsome  bird.  The  female  is  quite 
difiFerent,  being  dark  brown  streaked  with  whitish,  and  without 
the  gaudy  epaulets  which  are  her  husband's  glory.  The  male  Red- 
wings, usually  in  company  with  Cow  Birds,  are  in  the  van  of  re- 
turning migrants.  Unlike  most  of  the  early  comers,  however, 
they  are  among  the  first  to  disappear  after  the  nesting  season  is 
over. 

The  Cow  Blackbird  {MelothruB  ater)  was  named  from  its  habit 
of  following  cattle  at  pasture.  It  is  notorious  as  a  pamsite  upon 
other  birds.  Female  Cow  Birds  never  build  nests  for  themselves, 
but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  smaller  varieties,  such  as  the 
Goldfinch  or  Yireo,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  an  unwilling 
host.  When  hatched,  the  young  Cow  Birds  grow  rapidly,  and  are 
soon  able  to  crowd  the  lawful  children  out  of  the  nest  to  perish, 
and  thrive  on  the  bounty  of  their  foster  pai-ents.  This  despicable 
habit  of  the  Cow  Bird  has  brought  it  into  ill  repute.  The  male  is 
glossy  black,  with  brown  head  and  neck ;  females  are  slaty,  more 
or  less  streaked.  The  male  is  eight  inches  long,  while  the  female 
is  a  little  smaller. 

The  Bobolink  {Doliohonyx  oryzivorus)  is  as  prominent  in  spring 
as  ^^  a  city  on  a  hill."    The  male's  song  and  his  antics  during  the 
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nnpttal  period  are  familiar,  —  more  familiar  by  far  than  the  ways 
of  the  gray  wife  that  hides  shyly  in  the  grass.  No  bird  is  more  pop- 
ular with  us  than  the  Bobolink ;  bat  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  South 
they  are  said  to  cause  a  damage  of  from  $2,000,000  to  $8,000,000 
per  year,  and  there  he  is  subjected  to  the  most  Tiolent  persecu- 
tion. Literally  millions  of  Bobolinks  are  slaughtered  every  year 
as  they  make  their  way  from  their  Northern  homes  to  their  winter 
resorts  in  South  America.  The  color  changes  of  these  birds  are 
interesting.  When  they  return  from  the  South,  the  males  are 
black  and  white,  and  the  females  are  yellowish  brown,  streaked 
above.  Some  time  in  August  the  males  change  their  dress  for 
one  like  the  female^s.  The  young  are  also  clad  in  the  same  garb. 
All  refain  this  plumage  till  about  the  time  the  northward  journey 
commences,  when  the  distinctive  colors  of  the  males  begin  to 
appear,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  this  latitude  the  change  is 
complete. 

The  Pine  Grosbeak  (^Pinieola  enncleator)  is  a  winter  visitor 
whose  irregular  coming  seems  to  be  regulated  by  food  supply 
rather  than  by  the  weather.  They  normally  belong  to  boreal 
America.  This  grosbeak  nearly  equals  the  robin  in  size.  It  has 
a  short  thick  bill  for  crushing  seeds.  Adult  males  are  carmine, 
with  slaty  wings  and  tail.  The  majority  that  are  seen  are  females 
and  young  males,  which  are  slaty,  with  yellowish  head  and  rump. 

The  Purple  Finch  ( Oarpodacus  purpureus)  is  a  sociable  bird, 
usually  found  in  company  with  several  of  its  fellows.  It  has  a 
goodly  degree  of  the  vocal  powers  for  which  the  finches  and  spar- 
rows are  noted.  There  is  a  large  family  of  these  thick-billed  birds 
which  live  chiefly  upon  seeds.  They  are  among  the  hardiest  of 
our  birds,  and  as  they  do  not  depend  upon  insect  life  for  food, 
they  are  able  to  remain  here  much  longer  than  the  strictly  insec- 
tivorous species.  Purple  Finches  are  likely  to  be  seen  any  time 
from  March  to  November.  Males,  two  years  old  or  over,  are  rosy- 
red,  with  dusky  wings  and  tails.  Females  and  young  males  are 
olive  brown  above  and  whitish  beneath,  everywhere  streaked.  Six 
inches  is  their  average  length. 

The  Red  Crossbill  (Loxia  eurvirostra)  is  a  curious  kind  of  finch, 
with  falcate  mandibles  which  act,  toward  the  points,  like  a  pair  of 
shears.  It  feeds  largely  upon  the  seeds  of  pine  and  other  conifer^ 
ous  trees,  using  its  peculiar  bill  to  extract  the  winged  seeds  from 
lietween  the  laminn  of  the  cones.  Males  are  brick  red,  with  dusky 
wings  and  tail.  Females  are  dark  olive,  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow.  This  species  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  year,  as  they 
are  very  erratic  in  their  movements.    They  do  not  usually  appear, 
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however,  in  warm  weather,  being  mostly  winter  visitorii.  They 
measure  alK)ut  six  inches  in  length. 

The  White-winged  Crossbill  (Loxia  leueoptera)  is  a  much  rarer 
species  than  the  last,  occurring  under  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  similar  in  size  and  habits.  This  Crossbill  is  distinguished  by 
two  white  bars  on  each  wing.  The  males  are  rose  red,  with  black 
wings  and  tail ;  females  are  brownish  olive,  specked  with  dusky, 
and  with  rump  yellowish. 

The  Bed-poll  Linnet  (Acanthus  linarius)  is  a  winter  visitant  of 
irregular  occurrence.  Some  years  large  flocks  of  Bed  Polls  are 
here  from  November  to  April,  mostly  among  birches,  the  seeds  of 
which  seem  to  be  much  relished  by  them.  They  are  gray,  with 
many  dark  streaks  above ;  the  crown  is  crimson,  and  chin  black. 
Mules  have  rump  and  breast  rosy.  They  measure  five  and  three- 
fourth  inches  in  length. 

The  Goldfinch  (Spinus  trtirtu),  also  called  the  Yellow  Bird  or 
Thistle  Bird,  remains  here  the  whole  year  long.  In  summer  they 
are  familiar  objects  in  yards  and  highways,  where  they  gather 
seeds  of  the  dandelion  and  thistle.  The  golden  yellow  of  the 
male,  set  out  by  black  crown,  wings,  and  tail,  attmcts  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  female  is  less  showy,  being  of  a  yellowish 
brown  color  with  dusky  wings  and  tail.  In  winter  Goldfinches 
assemble  in  flocks,  and  roam  about  in  search  of  seeds.  Tliey  visit 
weed  patches  and  such  trees  as  birches  and  hemlocks,  where  they 
find  plenty  of  food,  and  manage  to  keep  quite  fat  in  spite  of  cold 
weather.  Like  Bobolinks,  they  all  change  their  plumage  in  the 
fall  for  a  winter  dress.  This  resembles  ordinary  female  attire,  but 
is  rather  browner,  and  differs  in  having  two  conspicuous  white 
bars  on  each  wing.  About  five  inches  is  the  average  length  of 
this  species. 

The  Pine  Siskin,  or  Pine  Finch  {Spinus  pinuti)^  is  oftenest  seen 
in  winter,  sometimes  in  company  with  Goldfinches,  which  it  re- 
sembles at  that  season.  The  dress  of  a  Siskin  is  continuously 
streaked  above  and  below  with  varying  shades  of  olive  brown 
sufifused  with  yellow.  The  basal  portion  of  the  tail  and  wing 
quills  are  lemon  yellow.  In  size  it  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  Goldfinch. 

The  English  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  is  a  parasitic  humbug, 
foistered  on  the  American  public  by  certain  well-meaning  but  ill- 
informed  persons,  who  failed  to  understand  that  a  seed-eating  bird 
would  continue  to  feed  upon  its  natural  food,  even  though  there 
might  be  a  superabundance  of  some  other  kind.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced about  1860  to  destroy  canker  worms,  which  threatened  to 
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ruin  the  shade  trees  in  cities.  The  experiineiit  was  a  thousand 
times  worse  tlian  a  faihire,  as  everybody  knows.  To-day  the  bird 
is  a  noisy,  filthy  pest  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Tlie  White  Snow  Birds  {Plectrophanax  nivalis)  come  sweeping 
down  from  the  North  each  winter,  like  great  animated  snow-flakes, 
with  no  other  apparent  design  than  to  while  cold  weatlier  away  in 
ceaseless  wanderings.  Their  dress,  as  we  see  it,  is  gray  across 
the  shoulders ;  more  or  less  black  on  the  wings ;  elsewhere  white, 
slightly  shaded  with  hnfTy  brown  across  the  breast  and  on  the 
head.  Their  length  is  seven  niches.  The  hind  toenail  is  long 
and  nearly  straight. 

A  much  rarer  species  than  the  last  is  the  Lapland  Longspur 
(Calearius  lapponieui)^  which  is  sometimes  found  in  company  with 
Snow  Birds.  It  is  a  trifle  smaller,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
black  on  head,  throat,  and  breast,  and  a  chestnut  collar. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow,  Grass  Pinch,  Bay-winged  Bunting  (Poos- 
cetes  gramineus)y  is  the  common  sparrow  that  lives  in  fields,  and 
shows  white  outer  tail  feathers  as  it  flies.  Its  color  is  gray  with  a 
chestnut  patch  on  the  bend  of  the  wing.  Its  length  is  six  inches. 
This  is  the  commonest  sparrow  that  lives  in  the  fields  and  closely 
crop|>cd  pastures. 

Another  bird  found  in  the  same  situation  is  the  Savanna  Sparrow 
(^Ammodramiis  sandwieheims  savanna).  Its  feeble  song  of  chip^ 
ehip^  ehurr^  has  none  of  the  music  for  which  its  family  is  famous. 
The  Savanna  is  gray  above,  with  a  line  of  yellow  over  each  eye 
and  on  the  bend  of  the  wings,  and  white  under  parts,  sharply 
streaked  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Its  length  is  five  and  a  half 
inches. 

The  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  (^Ammodramns  savannarum)  is  a 
citizen  of  weedy  meadows  and  damp  pastures  overgrown  with 
shrubbery.  It  is  never  common,  and  being  quite  shy  is  rarely 
observed.  Its  song  is  even  more  stridulont  than  the  Savanna's, 
and  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  Its  bill 
is  short,  and  thicker  than  the  common  sparrow^s.  Its  back  is 
streaked,  brown  and  black.  The  edge  and  bend  of  the  wing,  and 
a  line  over  the  eye,  are  bright  yellow.  The  breast  is  buffy,  un- 
streaked.     Its  length  is  five  inches. 

A  near  relative  of  the  last  named  is  known  as  Henslow's  Yellow- 
winged  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  henslowi).  The  plainest  difl^erence 
between  them  is  in  the  coloration  of  the  breast,  which  on  this  bird 
is  sharply  streaked  with  black.  The  size  and  habits  of  the  two 
species  are  identical. 

The  White-throated  sparrow  {Zonotriehia  alhicollis)  is  a  fine 
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large  sparrow,  with  a  good  voice.  It  is  most  common  dm*ing  the 
migration  seasons,  as  many  pass  the  summer  farther  north.  Its 
home  is  among  thick  bushes,  such  as  spring  up  after  a  piece  of 
woodland  has  been  cleared.  But  when  family  cares  are  over. 
White-throats  like  to  come  out  to  the  brush  fences  that  skirt 
the  highway,  where  seeds  are  plentiful.  They  ai*e  brown  above, 
streaked  with  black  across  the  shoulders.  The  crown  is  black, 
with  a  white  medial  line.  A  yellow  line  extends  from  the  bill  to 
the  eye.  Tlie  neck,  breast,  and  sides  are  ashy.  A  large  spot  of 
white  on  the  throat  gives  the  bird  its  name.  Its  length  is  seven 
inches. 

The  White-crowned  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  leucophrys)  is  a  more 
northerly  bird  than  the  last,  and  less  common.  The  two  are  of 
the  same  size,  and  appear  to  have  similar  tastes.  The  White- 
crowned  passes  beyond  our  latitude  to  breed.  Its  back  is  asliy, 
mottled,  with  dark  brown  ;  under  parts  light  ash,  fading  insonsilily 
to  white  on  the  belly  and  throat  The  head  is  white,  witli  two 
black  lines  running  lengthwise. 

The  Tree  Sparrow  (^Spizella  monticola)  is  the  only  sparrow  that 
winters  here.  Its  summer  habitat  is  in  Northern  Canada,  and  it 
comes  here  to  spend  the  winter  the  same  as  our  sparrows  go  to 
the  Southern  States.  It  considerably  resembles  the  common  Chi|)- 
piug  Sparrow,  but  is  larger  and  rustier,  and  has  two  bars  of  white 
on  each  wing  that  are  distinctive.  Its  under  mandible  is  yellow, 
and  its  plain  breast  is  marked  by  an  obscure  spot  of  dusky  in 
the  middle.    Its  length  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  little  Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  socialis)  has  so  thoroughly 
given  itself  to  the  society  of  man  as  to  bo  in  a  state  of  somi-donics- 
ticatiou.  Its  chestnut  crown  and  gray  back  have  an  undisputed 
place  in  orchards,  about  door-steps,  on  sidewalks,  or  wherever 
liuman  hands  have  cleared  and  adorned  the  earth.  Its  trusting 
nature  has  not  been  abused,  and  increase  has  been  the  reward. 
No  bird  is  so  common  as  the  chippy,  and  few  more  beneficial  to 
agriculture. 

The  Field  Sparrow  {Spizella  pusUla)  is  found  among  the  shrub- 
bery of  upland  pastures.  It  is  a  common  summer  resident,  but 
owing  to  its  diminutive  presence  and  retiring  disposition,  is  better 
known  by  its  clear  ringing  whistle  than  otherwise.  Its  color 
characteristics  are  ruddy  brown  above ;  a  tinge  of  buff  across  the 
breast ;  a  white  eye  ring,  two  white  wing  bars,  and  a  reddish  bill. 
In  size  it  is  a  bit  larger  than  the  Chippy. 

The  Black  Snow-Bird,  or  Junco  (Junco  hyemalis),  is  abundant 
spring  and  fall,  in  flocks  by  roadsides  and  in  stubble  land,  gleaning 
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weed  seed.  It  is  a  summer  resident  among  the  mountains.  Its 
outer  tail  feathers  and  belly  are  white ;  otherwise  it  is  of  a  dark 
slate-color.     Its  length  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  Song  Sparrow  (^Melo%piza  faseiata)  is  the  first  of  its  tribe 
to  return  as  a  herald  of  spring.  Its  sweet  trilled  song  is  heard 
with  those  of  the  Robin  while  yet  the  ground  is  nearly  all  white. 
It  is  a  brisk  active  bird,  not  wild,  but  making  a  great  show  of 
caution  as  it  flies  noisily  from  bush  to  bush,  peeping  this  way  and 
that,  and  jerking  its  toil  as  if  in  a  fret  at  being  disturbed.  It 
is  an  abundant  species,  favoring  moist  localities  with  plenty  of 
brush.  It«  upper  parts  are  brown ;  and  lower  white,  distinctly 
streaked  with  dark  brown  on  the  sides  and  breast,  the  breast- 
markings  merging  into  a  spot  at  the  centre.  Its  length  is  six  and 
a  half  inches. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  (Melospiza  georgiana)  does  not  ordinarily 
venture  far  from  water.  It  resembles  the  Song  Sparrow  in  size 
and  actions,  but  has  heavy  black  streaks  on  its  back,  a  chestnut 
crown,  and  an  unmarked  ashy  breast,  which  makes  a  difference 
in  coloration. 

The  Fox  Sparrow  (^Passerella  iliaca)  equals  the  white-throated, 
in  size.  It  is  a  migrant,  coming  south  from  its  Canadian  home 
about  November  1st,  and  passing  us  on  its  northward  trip  early 
in  April.  Its  upper  parts  are  bright  reddish  brown ;  and  lower 
parts  white,  heavily  blotched  on  the  breast  with  the  shade  of  the 
back.  It  stays  in  the  woods,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  so  well 
known  as  other  species  that  are  not  more  plentiful. 

The  Chewink  (^Pipilo  erythrophthalmuti)  makes  its  home  in 
scrub  land  or  among  the  hazels  and  sweet  ferns  of  neglected 
pastures.  It  usually  keeps  pretty  close  to  the  ground,  and  is  a 
hard  bird  to  get  a  good  look  at.  Its  wings  are  small,  relatively, 
which  accounts  for  the  great  fluttering  when  it  flies.  Males  are 
black  above  and  in  front,  as  far  down  as  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
where  the  color  abruptly  changes  to  white.  The  sides  are  chest- 
nut. Tlie  female  is  brown  where  the  male  is  black,  otherwise  the 
sexes  are  alike.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  white,  and  the  iris  is 
red.     The  length  is  eight  and  a  half  inches,  nearly  half  being  tail. 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak'  {Hiabia  ludovidana)  is  recom- 
mended by  several  features.  It  is  undeniably  handsome,  it  sings 
well,  and  it  is  the  only  bird  known  to  habitually  eat  the  potato 
bug.  In  the  southern  portions  of  New  Hampshire  it  is  a  fairly 
common  variety,  but  this  is  rather  beyond  their  normal  limit,  and 
it  is  not  oflen  observed  here.  Its  bill  is  white,  short,  and  enor- 
mously thick.    The  male  is  black  above,  with  white  rump,  wing 
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spots,  and  portion  of  outor  tail  feathers.  Tlio  under  parts  are 
white,  with  breast  and  wing  linings  carmine.  The  female  is 
streaked  above  with  dusky  and  olive  brown,  and  is  white  below, 
with  a  tinge  of  tawny  on  the  breast  and  saffron  wing  lining.  Eight 
inches  is  their  average  length. 

The  Indigo  Bird  {Pa%%erina  oyanea)  is  a  familiar  roadside 
songster,  that  likes  to  sing  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  and  show 
his  fine  clothes.  The  male  is  indigo  blue,  with  dark  wings  and 
tail.  The  female  is  plain  brown,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  a  blue 
suffusion  when  viewed  in  the  proper  light.  The  difference  in  the 
coloring  of  the  sexes  is  equalled  by  the  difference  in  their  tem- 
peraments ;  for  while  the  male  is  always  in  sight,  the  female  is 
exceedingly  shy.    The  length  of  the  Indigo  Bird  is  six  inches. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager  {Piranga  erythromelas)  lives  mostly  in  the 
tops  of  tall  forest  trees,  especially  in  oak  timber.  Its  secluded 
habits  make  it  seem  less  common  than  it  really  is.  If  one  knows 
the  bird's  song,  which  sounds  much  like  a  rubiu'»  pronounced 
very  quickly,  he  may  find  a  tanager  any  day.  The  male  is  scarlet} 
with  black  wings  and  tail.  The  female  is  olive  green,  turning 
yellowish  below.     Tanagers  are  about  seven  inches  long. 

The  Barn  Swallow  {Ohelidon  erythrogaHer)  is  the  commonest 
and  most  evenly  distributed  of  its  family.  It  formerly  nested  on 
cliffs  or  in  caves,  but  was  quick  to  recognize  the  advantages  offered 
by  buildings,  and  completely  changed  its  habit  Now,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  such  localities  as  offer  natural  sites  for  their 
nests,  they  find  nesting  opportunities  wherever  the  settler  has 
pushed  his  way,  and  the  result  is  a  wide  distribution  and  a  probable 
increase  of  numbers.  Barn  swallows  have  deeply  forked  tails, 
steel  blue  backs,  and  buffy  under  parts,  chestnut  forehead  and 
throat,  and  a  blackish  collar.    They  are  seven  inches  long. 

The  Eave  Swallow  (PetrochelUlon  luntfro-nn)  is  a  social  bird, 
almost  invariably  found  in  colonies.  They  used  to  attach  their 
odd  mud  nests  to  cliffs,  and  are  still  called  the  Cliff  Swallow  by 
many.  Tliey  now  build  to  the  rafters  of  open  sheds  or  beneatli 
the  eaves  of  barns.  Their  gregariousness  makes  them  somewhat 
local.  In  size,  disposition,  and  color  they  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Barn  Swallow.  But  their  tails  are  nearly  even,  and 
there  is  a  large  spot  of  buff  on  the  rump,  which  serves  to  distinguish 
a  Cliff  Swallow  at  quite  a  distance. 

The  White-bellied  Swallow  (Tachycineta  bxcolor)  is  the  first 
swallow  to  come  north.  It  comes  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
directly  pre-empts  a  bird-house  for  a  home.  If  houses  are  scarce, 
it  is  willing  to  put  up  with  any  odd  crevice,  such  as  a  rat  hole  in 
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the  corner  of  an  old  house,  or  an  unused  gutter,  or  even  a  hollow 
tree,  —  the  only  house  its  progenitors  knew.  They  are  intolerant 
of  other  birds  of  any  species,  and  rarely  allow  a  large  house  to  be 
occupied  by  a  second  pair.  White  Bellies  are  bluish  green  above 
and  clear  white  beneath. 

The  Bank  Swallow  (Clivieola  riparia)  retains  its  primitive 
breeding  habits.  Inasmuch  as  sand  banks  of  the  proper  consist- 
ency are  only  found  now  and  then,  this  bird  is  very  local.  In 
suitable  places  they  are  abundant.  For  their  nests,  they  tunnel 
into  a  bank  from  eight  inches  to  two  feet  or  more.  They  are  gray 
above  and  white  beneath,  with  a  dusky  band  across  the  breast. 
Their  length  is  about  five  inches. 

The  Purple  Martin  {Progne  niii«)  is  simply  a  swallow  of  larger 
growth.  Its  home  is  usually  in  houses  put  up  for  its  especial 
benefit,  for  the  bird  is  a  favorite  with  mankind.  They  are  gre- 
gnrious,  and  are  rarely  found  breeding  by  single  pairs.  Adult 
males  are  glossy  purplish  black.  Females,  and  males  till  more 
than  two  years  old,  are  duller  above  and  white  beneath,  young 
males  being  more  or  loss  shaded  on  the  breast  and  sides.  They 
measure  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  Cherry  Bird,  or  Cedar  Bird  (^Ampelis  cedrorum)^  has  gained 
an  unenviable  reputation  as  a  pilferer  of  early  small  fruits,  but»  for 
all  that,  there  is  much  to  commend  it.  Many  insects  are  annually 
destroyed  by  it,  and  the  fruits  eaten  are  mostly  wild  and  of  no 
economical  importance.  So  far  as  looks  go,  there  is  not  a  hand- 
somer bird  on  our  list  Its  high  cap,  conspicuous  ocular  stripe  of 
black,  yellow  tail-tip,  and  scarlet  wing  appendages,  contrasted  with 
its  cinamon  fore  parts  and  ashy  rump  and  tail,  make  a  rich  com- 
bination.    Ms  length  is  six  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Red-eyed  Vireo  (  Vireo  olivaeeus)  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
woods  or  among  the  village  shade-trees.  It  is  a  vigilant  seeker  for 
insects  among  the  foliage  of  deciduous  trees,  singing  between 
mouthfuls  as  it  goes  on  its  busy  way.  Its  song  is  cheerful  and 
sweet,  and,  though  repeated  over  and  over  again  all  summer  long 
in  all  sorts  of  weather,  it  never  gets  stale.  The  Bed  Eye  is  one  of 
several  vireos  numberad  among  the  birds  of  the  town.  They  are 
all  small,  clad  in  sober  colors,  indefatigable  singers,  and  the 
authors  of  the  little  pendent  nests,  made  of  birch  bark,  that  are 
ollen  seen  attached  to  a  forked  branch  by  the  roadside.  Their 
bills  are  somewhat  shorter  than  their  heads,  distinctly  hooked  at 
the  tip,  and  provided  with  rictal  bristles.  This  feature  resembles 
the  Flycatchers,  though  a  typical  flycatcher  bill  is  relatively  wider 
than  a  vireo's.    The  Red  Eye  is  so  named  because  its  iris  is  reddish 
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brown.  Its  upper  parts  are  olive  green.  Below  it  is  white,  tinged 
with  yellow  along  the  sides  and  under  the  tail.  The  crown  is 
ashy,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  white  line  between  two 
black  ones.     Its  length  is  six  inches. 

The  Warbling  Yireo  (^Vireo  gilviM)  is  oftenest  found  in  the 
orchard  or  among  village  shade-trees.  Its  warbling  song  is 
frequently  heard,  though  the  bird  is  usually  hidden  by  the  foliage. 
Its  upper  parts  are  dull  olive,  brightest  on  the  rump  and  ashy  on 
the  crown.  There  is  a  superciliary  line  of  white,  but  no  black, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  this  species  from  the  last  at  a  glance. 
The  under  parts  are  white.  The  iris  is  dusky.  Its  length  is  five 
and  a  half  inches. 

The  Philadelphia  Yireo  (  Vxreo  philadelphicu9)  is  colored  pre- 
cisely like  the  Warbling  Yireo,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  half  an 
inch  shorter  and  having  the  outer  wing  qiiill  very  short  It  is  one 
of  the  rarer  species. 

The  Yollow-tliruatod  Yireo  (  Vireo  fiavifroni)  is  a  sylvan  species 
that  finds  its  northern  limit  at  about  this  latitude,  and  is  thereroro 
not  common.  It  is  yellowish  olive  above,  except  the  rump,  which 
is  ashy  blue ;  and  yellow  below.  There  are  two  white  bars  on  each 
wing.     Its  length  is  six  inches. 

The  Blue-headed  Yireo  (  Vireo  eolitariui)  is  commonly  a  citizen 
of  mixed  woods.  Its  clear  notes  ai*e  to  be  hoard  by  the  first  of 
May,  while  there  is  yet  not  a  green  leaf  to  bo  seen,  at  least  a  week 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Its  upper  parts  are  olive 
green,  changing  to  yellowish  on  the  rump  and  ashy  on  the  head. 
Its  under  parts  are  pure  white.  A  white  line  runs  from  the  bill 
to  and  round  each  eye.  There  are  also  two  white  bars  on  each 
wing.    Its  length  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  White-eyed  Yireo  (Vireo  noveboracensie)  is  a  southern 
variety,  of  hardly  mora  than  casual  occurrence  here.  Tt  is  a 
denizen  of  shrubbery  and  old  fences,  given  to  scolding  when 
interfered  with.  It  is  bright  olive  green  above,  and  white  below ; 
sides  and  crissum  yellow.  A  line  of  yellow  runs  from  the  bill 
back  to,  and  around  the  eyes;  the  wing  bars  are  yellowish.  The 
iris  is  white.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Great  Northern  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird  (^Laniue  horealie)^ 
is  a  summer  resident  of  Canada,  and  only  to  be  seen  here  during 
cold  weather.  It  generally  appears  late  in  the  fall  and  again  in 
early  spring,  passing  the  season  of  deep  snow  farther  south. 
Shrikes  come  singly,  and  spend  their  time  about  open  land 
watching  for  insects  from  a  fence  stake  or  solitary  tree.  When 
insects  fail,  mice  and  small  birds  are  killed.     A  shrike's  weapon 
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is  its  bill,  which  resembles  a  vireo's,  only  more  hooked  at  the  tip. 
Its  foot  is  that  of  an  ordinary  percher,  with  no  special  development 
of  claws.  The  Northern  Shrike  has  wings  and  tail  black ;  body 
ashy,  darkest  above,  and  finely  barred  with  dusky  lines  below.  A 
wide  black  stripe  runs  from  the  bill  backward  across  the  side  of 
the  head.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  white.  Its  length  is  ten 
inches. 

Tlie  Logger-head  Shrike  {Lanius  Itidovieianui)  is  a  southern 
s|>ccieR  that  rarely  strays  so  far  north  as  this.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  last  species,  being  about  nine  inches  in  length.  Tlie  habits  of 
the  two  species  are  identical ;  and  the  most  noticeable  difference  in 
coloration  is  in  the  black  on  the  head,  which  with  the  Logger-head 
extends  across  the  forehead.  The  Logger-head  also  has  few  or  no 
cross  lines  on  the  bi*east  In  both  species  the  female  is  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  the  male,  which  is  the  sex  described.  The 
Logger-head  is  only  seen  in  summer. 

The  Black  and  White  Creeping  Warbler  {Mhiotilta  vaHa)  is 
one  of  a  large  family  of  little  gay-colored  birds.  This  family,  in 
fact,  includes  most  of  our  small  arboreal  species.  The  Black  and 
White  Grce|)cr  is  abundant  from  the  first  of  May  till  well  into 
Soptcmbcr.  It  follows  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  trees  with  a 
sidelong  movement,  in  search  of  such  insects  as  may  be  secreted 
in  crevices  in  the  bark.  Its  color  is  black  and  white,  streaked ,  in 
about  equal  proportions.     Its  length  is  five  inches. 

The  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler  (^CompBothlypis  americana) 
is  found  in  the  woods,  usually  in  a  mixed  growth.  It  is  ashy  blue 
almve,  with  a  dull  yellow  pateh  on  the  back ;  the  throat  and  breast 
are  yellow,  crossed  at  the  jugulnm  by  a  dusky  collar ;  the  abdomen 
and  two  wing  bars  are  white.  Its  length  is  four  and  three-fourths 
inches. 

The  Blue  Golden-winged  Warbler  (^Helminthophila  ehrynoptera) 
is  a  rare  species  that  inhabits  swampy  woods.  The  crown  of  its 
head  and  two  wing  bars  are  rich  yellow;  the  other  upper  parts  are 
slaty  blue ;  excepting  a  patch  of  black  on  the  throat,  the  under 
parts  are  white ;  the  sides  of  the  head  are  whitish,  with  a  broad 
black  mark  extending  from  the  bill  backward,  covering  the  eye. 
It  is  five  inches  long. 

The  Nashville  Warbler  {Belminthophila  ruficapilla)  usually 
keeps  near  the  ground  in  thickets  and  scrub  land.  It  is  most 
numerous  at  migrating  time,  but  though  most  Nashvilles  go 
farther  north,  there  are  always  some  to  remain  through  the 
summer.  This  warbler  is  ashy  on  the  head,  changing  insensibly 
down  the  back  to  yellowish  on  the  rump ;  a  chestnut  patch,  which 
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oil  the  female  is  often  obsoure,  marks  the  crown ;  the  under  jwrts 
are  yellow.    Its  length  is  four  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  Yellow  Warbler  (^Demdroica  cestiva)  is  a  pretty  follower  of 
watercourses,  where  it  looks  like  an  animated  nugget  of  gold 
flitting  in  and  out  among  the  green  foliage.  The  male  is  bright 
yelloWy  streaked  below  with  brown.  The  female  is  similar,  though 
duller  yellow,  and  with  few  brown  streaks  or  none  at  all.  Its 
length  is  five  and  a  fourth  inches. 

The  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  {Dendroica  ccBrtdenaeiM)  is  a 
woodland  species  of  rather  unconnnon  occurrence.  It  seems  to 
prefer  a  lowly  life  among  the  underbrush.  The  male  is  slaty  blue 
above,  marked  with  scattering  black  sti'eaks;  the  sides  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  body  are  jet  black ;  the  abdomen 
and  a  triangular  spot  on  the  wing  are  white.  The  female  is  olive 
green  above  and  dull  yellow  below,  but  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
white  spot  on  the  wing.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Yellow-runiped  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata)  is  chiefly  a 
migrant,  though  it  probably  breeds  hero  occasionally.  It  is  an 
abundant  species,  very  much  in  evidence  during  the  autumnal 
movement,  when  they  roam  through  groves  and  orchards,  in 
flocks,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  At  this  time,  old  and  young  of 
both  sexes  look  very  much  alike,  in  suits  of  brown  above  and 
white  beneath,  everywhere  streaked  with  dusky  ;  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  a  spot  on  the  rump,  and  the  sides  are  yellow.  The  yellow 
markings  are  the  same  in  all  conditions.  Males  in  spring  plumage 
have  the  brown  of  the  back  replaced  with  ashy ;  the  sides  of  the 
head  black,  with  white  lines  al>ove  and  below  the  eye,  and  the 
breast  heavily  blotched  with  black.  Its  length  is  five  and  three- 
fourths  inches. 

The  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler  (^Dendroica  maculosa)^  like  the 
last,  is  chiefly  a  migrant..  It  is  a  frequenter  of  all  kinds  of  wood- 
land. Its  crown  is  ashy ;  the  other  upper  parts,  together  with  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  are  black ;  the  under  parts  are  bright  yellow, 
crossed  at  the  throat  by  a  line  of  black,  and  heavily  streaked  by 
the  same  on  the  breast  and  sides ;  the  eyelids,  a  line  running  back 
from  the  eye,  and  a  wide  diagonal  wing  bar,  are  white.  This  de- 
scription applies  to  the  male.  The  female  is  olive  green,  blotched 
with  black  on  the  back,  otherwise  the  sanie  as  the  male.  This 
species  measures  five  inches  in  length. 

The  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  (^Dendroica  pennsylvanica)  is  a 
common  resident  It  prefers  a  young  growth,  such  as  springs  up 
where  a  wood-lot  has  been  cut  off.  The  sexes  are  practically 
alike.    The  crown  is  clear  yellow ;  the  back  is  streaked,  black  and 
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yellowish,  with  a  graj  effect;  the  wing  bars  are  yellowish,  the 
sides  chestnut,  and  the  under  parts  white.  They  measure  five 
inches  in  length. 

The  Bay-breasted  Warbler  {Dendroiea  castanea)  is  known  here 
as  a  migrant,  or,  rarely,  as  a  resident.  It  is  one  of  the  last  to 
arrive  from  the  South,  coming  about  the  last  week  in  May.  The 
sexes  are  similar.  The  back  is  gray,  streaked  with  black ;  the 
wing  bars,  sides  of  the  head,  and  under  parts  are  white;  the 
crown,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  breast  are  bay,  the  crown  being  a 
shade  darker ;  the  forehead  is  black  back  to  the  eyes.  The  length 
is  five  inches. 

The  Black-poll  Warbler  (Dendroiea  striata)  is  another  migrant 
that  is  late  in  appearing.  While  here  it  is  fond  of  examining 
orchards  and  other  scattering  deciduous  trees.  At  first  sight  it  is 
likely  to  lie  mistaken  for  the  Itlack  and  White  Creeper,  but  a 
closer  inR|iection  revcols  a  decidedly  grayish  a|>pearance  on  the 
back,  and  the  black  which  entirely  covers  the  crown.  Its  length 
is  five  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  Orange-throated  Warbler  {Dendroiea  Blaekhumiai)  is  to  be 
found  in  large  growths  of  mixed  trees.  It  works  among  the  ter- 
minal folingo  chiefly.  The  male  is  black  above,  with  heavy  wing 
bars  and  a  few  streaks  on  the  back  of  whitish ;  a  spot  on  the 
crown,  a  superciliary  line,  the  under  eyelids,  and  throat  are 
orange ;  the  other  under  parts  are  yellow,  streaked  on  the  sides 
with  black.  The  female  is  gray  above  and  yellow  where  the  male 
is  orange.    They  measure  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

The  Black- throated  Green  Warbler  {Dendroiea  virens)  is  a  com- 
mon resident  of  pine  woods.  Its  up|)er  parts  are  bright  olive 
green  ;  wings  and  tail  ashy;  sides  of  head  greenish  yellow  ;  throat 
and  breast  black ;  the  abdomen  and  wing  bars  are  white.  .  Its 
length  is  five  inches. 

The  Pine-creeping  Warbler  (^Dendroiea  vigorsi)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  arrivals  in  spring,  usually  coming  the  first  week  in  April. 
It  is  the  plainest  of  our  warblers.  The  male  is  yellowish  olive 
above,  and  yellow  below,  with  dusky  wings  and  tail.  The  female 
is  olive-gray,  with  a  suggestion  of  yellow,  below.  This  bird  pre- 
fers to  follow  the  large  branches  of  trees  rather  than  to  search 
among  the  terminal  foliage.  It  is  usually  found  in  coniferous 
woods,  but  not  abundantly.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Yellow  Red-poll  Warbler  {Dendroiea  palmarum)  is  a  mi- 
grant that  reaches  us  about  the  first  of  May,  and  again  about 
the  first  of  October.  It  feeds  much  upon  the  ground  in  fields, 
frequently  rising  to  neighboring  trees.     It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of 
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jerking  its  tail,  unlike  other  warblers  of  ita  size.  The  aexea  agree 
in  being  olive  brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  changing  to  yellowish 
on  the  rump ;  the  crown  is  chestnut ;  a  line  over  the  eyes,  and 
the  entire  under  parts,  are  yellow,  the  sides  being  streaked  with 
bay.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  fourth  inches. 

The  Oven  Bird  (Seiurut  aurocapillus)  is  a  common  and  very 
noisy  denizen  of  mixed  woods.  It  is  large  for  a  warbler,  being 
thrush-like  in  form,  and  has  manners  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is 
classed  with  the  warblers  on  structural  grounds,  but  only  after  a 
long  struggle  among  ornithologists.  It  is  largely  a  ground  bird, 
having  recourse  to  trees  for  observation,  or  when  inclined  to  de- 
liver its  penetrating  song,  which  may  be  written  we^'cht-wV-che- 
wV-che-wt'-che,  with  a  steady  crescendo.  It  is  oftenest  seen  on  a 
prostrate  log  or  naked  brancii,  walking,  and  jerking  its  tail  appre- 
hensively, pausing  now  and  then  as  if  to  consider  what  it  is  best 
to  do  next.  Its  upper  parts  are  a  uniform  bright  olive  green, 
except  tlio  central  |)ortion  of  the  crown,  which  is  brownish  orange; 
the  under  parts  are  white,  sharply  spotted  on  the  breast  and  sides 
with  dark  brown. 

The  Maryland  Yellow-tliroat  (Geothlypis  trichaa)  is  a  fussy 
little  warbler  that  follows  old  fences  and  the  tangled  borders  of 
swampy  places.  It  is  as  irritable  as  a  wren,  and  never  fails  to 
make  a  great  complaint  wlion  disturbed.  Tlie  mule  is  olive  green 
above,  and  yellow  beneath.  His  noticeable  black  mask,  which 
covers  the  foi*ehead  and  sides  of  the  head,  is  a  distinguishing 
mark.  The  female  has  no  mask,  and  is  less  brightly,  though  simi- 
larly, colored.  It  is  an  abundant  species,  measuring  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  length. 

The  Canadian  Flycatching  Warbler  (^Sylvania  canadennU)  is 
fairly  common  during  migration,  and  is  sometimes  found  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  a  warbler  with  a  flycatcher's  broad  bill, 
and  something  of  a  flycatcher's  appetite,  but  with  none  of  its  tem- 
per. It  frequents  sparse  woodland  and  well-grown  sproutland. 
This  warbler  is  ashy  above^  with  tlie  centres  of  its  crown  feathers 
black ;  and  yellow  below,  the  upper  breast  being  crossed  by  a 
necklace  of  black.     Its  length  is  five  and  a  fourth  inches. 

The  American  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla)  is  a  flycat<)hing 
warbler  like  the  last,  but  much  more  abundant.  It  is  strictly 
arboreal,  found  anywhere,  but  more  commonly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water,  which  furnishes  plenty  of  flying  insects.  The 
adult  male  is  black,  with  orange-colored  tracts  on  its  wings,  sides, 
and  basal  portions  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  Females,  and  males 
under  two  years  of  age  are  ashy  above,  white  below,  and  yellow 
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where  the  old  male  is  orange.    They  measure  five  and  a  fourth 
inches  in  length. 

The  Pipit,  or  Titlark  {Anthus  pen%ilvanicu%)^  is  a  migrant,  known 
to  breed  in  Labrador,  and  only  seen  here  spring  and  fall.  They 
arc  oftencst  seen  in  autumn,  after  the  corn  is  cut,  running  about 
in  flocks  among  the  corn  stubble.  Tlioy  nro  rather  shy,  and  take 
flight  if  approached.  They  are  slender  birds,  with  well-dcTcloiicd 
feet  and  legs,  and  long,  straight  hind  claws.  A  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  Titlark  is  an  incessant  bobbing  of  the  tail.  The 
up|)er  parts  are  olive  brown,  darker  on  the  wings  and  tail ; 
the  under  parts  are  buff,  spotted  with  dark  brown  on  the  breast 
and  sides.  The  outer  tail  feathers  are  white.  Seven  inches  is 
their  average  length. 

The  House  Wren  (  Troglodyten  aedon)  is  an  impudent  little  indi- 
vidual that  usually  takes  possession  of  any  odd  chink  about  build- 
ings that  will  afTord  shelter.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hole  in  a  post,  or 
it  may  be  in  an  old  chickadee's  nest  in  the  orchard,  or  a  i30X  put 
up  on  purpose  by  a  thoughtful  owner.  This  wren  is  quick  to 
resent  intrusion,  and  sputters  vociferously  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Its  wings  and  tail  are  about  equal  in  length,  a  distinction 
to  bo  noticed  1>ctweon  this  and  the  Winter  Wren.  Its  color  is 
brown,  dark  above  and  lighter  beneath,  everywhere  barred  with 
fine  black  lines.     It  is  five  inches  long. 

The  Winter  Wren  (Troglodytes  hyemalis)  is  a  migrant  and 
occasional  resident,  frequenting  swamps  and  moist  woods.  It 
usually  keeps  close  in  the  underbrush,  and  would  often  pass  un- 
pcrceived  were  it  not  for  its  propensity  for  scolding.  Its  colora- 
tion is  not  nial.erifllly  difTercnt  from  the  House  Wren,  but  its  tail 
is  plainly  shorter  than  its  wings,  and  its  length  is  only  four  inches. 
Both  species  are  excellent  singers,  with  voices  all  out  of  proportion 
to  their  dimensions. 

The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Cistothortis  stellaris)  lives  among 
the  reeds  of  water  margins.  Its  occurrence  here  is  unusual.  The 
crown  and  back  are  dusky  streaked  with  white,  elsewhere  brown 
above ;  wings  and  tail  barred,  and  of  about  equal  length ;  a  super- 
ciliary line  and  the  under  parts  are  white  with  a  band  of  brown 
across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides.  It  is  four  and  a  half  inches 
long. 

The  Brown  Creeper  (Cfer^Atd/amiZiarw)  is  a  common  winter 
visitor  and  an  occasional  resident.  It  is  an  unassuming  little 
creature,  continually  making  a  diligent  hunt  for  food.  Its  habit  is 
to  alight  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  and  work  steadily  upward  by  short 
hitches  till  near  the  top,  then  to  fly  diagonally  downward  to  begin 
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work  on  new  territory.  The  Creeper's  bill  is  slender  and  curved 
downward,  and  its  tail  is  used  as  a  prop,  being  stiff  like  a  wood- 
pecker's. Its  upper  parts  are  gray,  very  like  the  gray  Imrk  on 
which  its  life  is  spent,  turning  tawny  on  the  rump.  It  is  white 
beneath.    It  measures  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

The  White-bellied  Nuthatch  {Sitta  earolineniis)^  like  the  Creeper, 
gains  a  livelihood  by  searching  in  the  crevices  of  bark.  But  the 
Nuthatch  has  more  enterprise  than  the  Creeper,  for  he  examines 
branches  as  well  as  trunks,  and  moves  about  with  more  show  of 
alacrity,  as  often  going  downward  as  upward,  and  heels  up  as 
back  up,  such  is  his  climbing  ability.  The  bill  is  straight,  and  is 
often  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  drilling  into  wood.  The  female 
is  bluish  ash  above  and  white  beneath ;  the  male  has  a  black 
crown,  otherwise  he  is  the  same  as  the  female.  They  are  five  and 
a  half  inches  long. 

The  Rod-bellied  Nuthatch  (^SiUa  caiMdensh')  is  smaller  than  tlio 
last  species,  measuring  only  four  and  ii  half  inches  in  length.  The 
only  material  difference  in  color  between  them  is  found  on  the 
under  parts,  which  on  this  nuthatch  is  rusty.  Both  are  residents 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Chickadee  (^Parus  atricapillui)  is  an  abundant  resident. 
It  is  found  in  almost  every  piece  of  woodland,  —  tuneful,  sprightly, 
busy,  cheerful,  and  happy,  regardless  of  season  or  weather.  The 
sexes  are  colored  alike,  —  sides  of  the  head  white ;  crown,  nape, 
and  throat  black ;  gray  above  and  whitish  beneath.  The  length  is 
five  inches. 

The  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  {ReguluH  satrapa)  is  a  tiny  bird 
that  is  to  be  found  sparingly  the  year  round.  Spring  and  fall  it  is 
common.  It  rarely  breeds  in  this  latitude,  and  spends  the  winter 
with  us  frequently,  but  not  always.  In  winter  it  makes  one  of 
the  party  headed  by  the  Chickadees,  and  comprising  the  Brown 
Creeper,  the  Nuthatches,  and  the  Downy  Woodpecker.  Its  agil- 
ity is  hardly  equalled  by  any  but  its  relative,  the  Ruby  Crown,  and 
the  Humming  Bird.  It  is  olive  above  and  dingy  white  beneath. 
Females  have  a  yellow  patch  on  the  crown.  Males  have  an  orange 
zone,  with  lateral  yellow  lines  on  the  crown.  They  are  four  inches 
in  length. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  (Reffulut  calendula)  is  a  migrant 
seen  during  a  week  or  ten  days  near  the  first  of  May,  and  for  a 
month  or  so  in  autumn.  Its  size  and  general  coloration  are  similar 
to  the  Golden-crown ;  but  the  spot  on  its  head  is  scarlet,  and  there 
is  a  white  ring  round  the  eye  that  is  seen  at  once. 

The  Cat  Bird  {Gfaleoicoptes  earolinenaie)  is  one  of  our  nicest 
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songsters.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  thickets,  especially  of  the  alders 
which  grow  by  brooks.  Here  the  Gat  Bird  finds  close  shelter  for 
its  shy  ways,  insects  and  berries  for  food,  and  an  obscure  place  for 
its  nest.  Its  color  is  dark  slate,  with  black  crown,  and  chestnut 
crissum.  This  is  an  abundant  species  that  does  much  to  make 
country  life  cliarmiug  for  all  who  lotre  the  study  of  birds.  Its 
length  is  nearly  nine  inches. 

The  Brown  Thrasher  (^Harporhynehue  rvfue)  is  another  emi- 
nent songster  whose  lay  suggests  the  Cat  Bird's,  but  is  more 
varied.  The  Thraslier,  advertently  or  otiierwise,  weaves  into  the 
fabric  of  its  song  thd  notes  of  many  other  birds.  It  is  fond  of 
bush  pastures,  high  or  low  indifferently,  lives  mostly  upon  the 
ground,  and  is  rattier  shy.  It  is  cinnamon  red  above  and  creamy 
beneatli,  heavily  spotted  on  the  breast  with  brown.  It  measures 
eleven  inches  in  length. 

Tlie  Robin  (^Merula  migratoria)  was  nalned  by  the  early  settlers 
of  this  country  because  it  reminded  them  of  the  English  robin, — 
a  favorite  bird  in  the  mother  country.  The  Forefathers  would 
have  done  better  to  apply  the  name  to  our  Blue  Bird,  which  is  a 
trne  relation  to  the  English  robin.  The  robin  is  a  thrush,  and 
being  a  familiar  bird  is  the  best  known  example  of  its  tribe.  Its 
size  and  coloring  need  not  be  given. 

The  Wood  Thrush  {Turdue  muetelinue)  is  a  well-known  bird 
up  to  the  southern  portion  of  this  State,  but  is  uncommon  here. 
Like  all  the  thrushes,  it  is  a  fine  singer.  Its  head  and  beck  are 
cinnamon  brown,  turning  to  olive  on  the  rump  and  tail.  Below  it 
is  white,  profusely  spotted.     Its  length  is  eight  inches. 

The  Olivc-backcd  Thrush  is  rather  common  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain region  during  the  breeding  season,  and  is  an  occasional  sum- 
mer resident  about  Littleton.  It  is  uniform  olive  above ;  under 
parts  white,  shaded  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  breast  with  buff, 
and  marked  on  throat  and  breast  with  large  dusky  spots.  Its 
length  is  seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  Tawny  Thrush  (Turdue  fueeeeeene)^  also  called  Wilson's 
Thrush,  and  Veery,  is  a  common  summer  resident,  inhabiting 
wooded  places  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  arrives  about 
the  tentli  of  Hay,  and  Rlls  the  woods  with  its  spiral  metallic  notes 
every  morning  from  dawn  till  sunrise.  It  is  uniformly  tawny 
above,  whitish  beneath,  lightly  streaked  on  the  throat  with  olive. 
Its  length  is  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  (^Turdvs  aonalaeehkce)  is  probably  our 
commonest  thrush  except  the  Robin.  It  usually  divides  the  coun- 
try with  the  Veery,  taking  the  wooded  hills,  leaving  the  Veery 
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the  lowlands.  Its  song  has  a  sweetness  and  fervent  purity  that 
entitles  it  to  be  called  the  best  singer  in  our  avifauna.  It  is  olive 
on  the  head  and  back,  and  tawny  on  the  rump  and  tail.  Its  under 
parts  are  white,  distinctly  spotted  on  the  breast  with  olive  brown. 
Its  length  is  seven  inches. 

The  Blue  Bird  (Sialia  9iali$)  vies  with  the  Robin  in  announcing 
the  return  of  spring.  It  is  a  common  bird  on  every  farm,  nesting 
in  bird  boxes,  or  in  old  woodpeckers'  holes  in  the  orchard,  and 
living  on  easy  terms  with  all  its  neighbors.  The  male  is  bright 
blue  above  and  chestnut  on  the  breast  The  female  is  similar,  but 
more  dull.    They  are  nearly  seven  inches  long. 


A  LIST  OP  THE  BIRDS  OP  LITTLETON. 

Order  PTOOPODBS.    The  Divers. 

Familt  PODICIPID^.    Thb  Gbbbbs. 

Podilymbua  podicept.    Dab-chick.     Pied-billed  Grabe. 
Oolymbua  liolMUL    Red-necked  Grebe. 
**        awritus.    Horned  Grebe. 

Familt  URINATORID^.    Tub  Loons. 

Urinatar  imber.    Common  Loon. 
^<       lumme.    Red-throated  Loon. 

Order  LOHOXPENHBS.    The  Long-winged  Swimmers. 

Familt  LARID^.    Tub  Gulls. 

Larua  argentcUus  amUhaontanus.    The  Herring  Gull. 
^^     phiiadelphia.    Bonapaite's  GulL 

Order  AHSBBBS.    The  Dncks  and  Oeese. 

Familt  ANATID^.    Thb  Docks. 

Mergua  americanua.    Fish  Duck. 
Lophodytea  cucuUcUua.    Hooded  Merganser. 
Anaa  obacura.    Black  Duck.     Dusky  Duck. 
Aix  aponaa.    Wood  Duck. 
Erimnatura  rubida.    Ruddy  Duck. 
Chen  hyperbarea.    Snow  Goose. 
BraiUa  canadenaia.    Canada  Goose. 
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Order  HER0DI0HI8.    The  Herons  and  Storks. 

Family  ARDEID^.    The  Herons. 

Batanrus  lentigunomis,  *  Bittern.    Stakedriver. 

'*        exilis.     Least  Bittern. 
Ardea  herodias.    Great  Blue  Heron. 

"     virescens.    Green  Heron. 
Nyctkorax  nydicorax.    Night  Heron. 

Order  PALVDIOOLB.    The  Cranes  and  Eails. 

Family  RALLIDJE,    The  Rails. 

BaU\i8  virginiantis,    Viiginia  Rail. 
Ftdica  americanus.    Coot    Mud  Hen. 

Order  UMIOOLB.    The  Shore  Birds. 

Family  SCOLOPACID^.    The  Snipes. 

Philohela  minor.    Woodcock. 
OaJUinago  delicala,    Wilson's  Snipe. 
IVinga  minutUla,    Least  Sandpt|ier. 

**       maculata.    Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
Toianua  melanoleueua.    Greater  Yellow-legs. 

**       Jlavipes.    Lesser  Yellow-legs. 

**        solitaritis.     Solitary  Sandpiper. 
BaHramia  longicauda.    Upland  Sandpiper  or  Plover. 
AciUis  macularia.    Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Family  GHARADRIDJE.    The  Plovers. 
AegialUis  semipalmata.    Ringneck  Plover. 


Order  OALLIiriB.    The  Oallinaoeons  Bi 

Family  TETRAONIDiE.     The  Grouse. 

Colinua  virginianus.    Bob-white. 
Dendragapua  canaderufis.    Spruce  Partridge. 
Bonasa  umbellus.    RuflPed  Grouse. 

Order  OOLVHBiB.    The  Doves. 

Family  COLUMBIDuE.    The  Pigeons. 

Ectopistes  migrcUorius.    Wild  Pigeon. 
Fenaidiira  macroura.    Turtle  Dove. 
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Ozdar  RAPT0BB8.    The  Birds  of  Prey. 

Familt  FALCONID^.    Thb  Falcons. 

Oircui  hudaonius.    Marsh  Harrier. 
AccipUer  velox.    Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 
*^        eaoperL     Cooper's  Hawk. 
^'        atricc^iUtu.    Gk>shawk. 
Buteo  borealis.    Bed-tailed  Hawk. 

**     kUiaaimta,    Broad-winged  Hawk. 

**     linecUuM.    Red-shouldered  Hawk. 
Archibuteo  laffopus.    Rougli-legged  Hawk. 
Aquila  chryaaMoa,    Golden  Eiagle. 
HcUicMius  kucoeq>halus.    Bald  Eagle. 
FcUco  peregrinus.    Duck  Hawk. 

**     colutnJHiriuB.     Pigeon  Hawk. 

*'     aparverius.    Sparrow  Hawk. 
Tandion  halia^ua.    Fish  Hawk. 

Family  BUBONID^.    Thb  Owls. 

Symium  nebuhaum.    Barred  Owl. 
NyctcUa  acadica.    Saw- whet  Owl. 
Megaaoopa  aaio.    Screech  Owl. 
JBubo  virginianua.    6i*eat  Horned  Owl. 
Nyctea  nycUa.     Snowy  Owl. 
Sumia  tUula.    Hawk  Owl. 


Order  OOOOTGBS.    Oackoos  and  their 


Familt  CDCULID^.    Thb  Cuckoos. 

Coccyzua  americanua.    Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 
^^        erythropluhalmua.    Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

Family  ALCEDINID^.    Thb  Kimqpishbbs. 
Ceryle  alcyim.    Belted  Kingfisher. 

Order  PIOL    The  Woodpeckers. 

Family  PICID^.    Thb  Woodpbckbbs. 

DryobcOea  viUoaua.    Hairy  Woodpecker. 

*^        pubeacena.     Downy  Woodpecker. 
Picoidea  arcticua.    Black-backed  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 
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Ceop/deus  ptleattts.    Filiated  Woodpecker. 
3felajierj}e9  erythrocephahM,     Red-headed  Woodpecker. 
Sphyrapieua  variiia.    Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker. 
Colaptes  aurattu.    Yellow  Hammer.     Flicker. 

Order  MACEOCHISES.    Swifb  and  iheir  Allies. 

Family  CAPRIMULGIDuE.    The  Goat-suokers. 

Antrostomus  voc^enis.    Wliippoorwill. 
Chordeiies  virginianus.    Night  Hawk. 

Family  MICROPODIDuE.    The  Swifts. 
Cheiura  pdagiea.    Chimne}*  Swift. 

Family  TROCHILID^.    The  Hummers. 
TrochUuB  eoltibris.    Riibj'-throated  Hammiug  Bird. 

Order  PA88ERB8.    The  Passerine  Birds. 

Family  TYRANNIDJE.    The  Flycatchers. 

Tyrannus  tyrannu$.     King  Bird. 

Jiijiarckua  crinUus.    Great-crested  Flycatcher. 

SayomiB  phaebe.    Pewee. 

Cufiiopfis  borealis.    Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

**        virenM.     Wood  Pewee. 
JSmpidanax  acadictis.    Green-crested  Flycatcher. 

**         pusiUu8  tram.    Tmlll's  Flycatcher. 

**  minimtf^.     Least  Flj'catclier. 

"        Jlaventria.    Yellow-bellied  Flj-catcher. 

Family  ALAITDWM.    The  Larks. 
Otocoris  cdpestris.    Horned  Lark. 

Family  (X)RVID^.    Crows  and  Jays. 

Cyanocitta  crUtata,    Blue  Jaj*. 
JPerisoreus  canadensis.     Canada  Jay. 
Corvus  americanus.    Crow. 

Family  ICTERIDJE.    Orioles  and  Blackbirds. 

Doiichonyx  oryzivorus.    Bobolink. 
Molothrus  (Uer.    Cow  Bird. 
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AffdaiuB  pJuenee0%i$.    Red- winged  Blackbird. 
SturneUa  magna.    Meadow  Lark. 
Icterus  gpurius.    Orcliard  Oriole. 
Icterus  galbula.    Baltimore  Oriole. 
Scolecophaffue  carolinue.    Rusty  Blackbiixl. 
^uiacaiue  quiscuia.    Crow  Blackbird. 

Familt  FRINGILLIDiE.    Thb  Finches. 

• 

Pinicola  enucleator.    Pine  Grosbeak. 
Oarix>d(wu8  purpuretis.    Purple  Finch. 
Loxia  leucoptera.    Wliite-winged  Crossbill, 

^^     curviroetra.    Red  Crossbill. 
Acanihis  linarius.    Red-poll  Linnet. 
Spinus  trisiis.    Yellow  Bird.     Gold  Finch. 

^^     pinua.    Pine  Siskin. 
Piectropliencix  nivcUie,    Snow  Bunting. 
Oakariaa  lapponicus.     Lapland  Longspur. 
Poihetes  gramitieua.     Vesper  Sparrow. 
Ammodramus  aandwic^iensis  savanna.    Savanna  sparrow. 
^^  savannarum.    Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

^^  henshwL     Henslow's  Sparrow. 

P^ser  domesticiis.    English  Sparrow. 
Zonotrkhia  leucoph-ys.    White-crowned  Sparrow. 

*'  aWicollis,     White-throated  Sparrow. 

SpizeUa  matUicola.    Tree  Sparrow. 

^^      socialis.    Chipping  Span*ow. 

^'      pusilla.    Field  Sparrow. 

Junco  hyemaiis.    Black  Snow  Bird. 

Melospiza  fasciata.    Song  Sparrow. 

^'        geoiyiana.     Swamp  Sparrow. 
Passerella  iliaca.    Fox  Sparrow. 
Pipilo  erythrophihalmus.     Chewink. 
Hdbia  ludoviciana.    Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 
Passerine^  cyanea.    Indigo  Bird. 

Family  TANAGRID^.    Thb  Takagbrs. 

Pyrangci  rubra.    Summer  Red  Bird. 
^*       erythrofodas.    Scarlet  Tanager. 


Family  HIRUNDINID^.    Thr  Swallows. 

Progne  subis.    Purple  Martin. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons.    Eaves  Swallow. 
Ohelidon  erythrogaster.     Barn  Swallow. 
Tachycineta  bicohr.    White-bellied  Swallow. 
Clivicola  riparia.    Bank  Swallow. 
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Family  AMPELID^.    The  CnATTSBERS. 
Ampelis  cedrarum.    Cberrj  Bird. 

Fakilt  LANIID^.    The  Shrikes. 
Lanius  borealie.    Great  Northern  Shrike. 
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ludovicianus.    Loggerhead  Shrike. 

Family  VIREONIDiB.    The  Yibeos. 

Vireo  oiiviiceue.    Red-eyed  Vireo. 
*'    philadelphicus.    Pliiladelphia  Vireo. 
*'    gilvus.    Warbling  Vireo. 
**    JkLvifrone,    Yellow-throated  Vireo. 
**    eolitarius.     Blae-hcadcd  Vireo. 
"    naveborcLceneis.    White-ejed  Vireo. 

Family  MNIOTILTIDifi.    The  Warblers. 

MniotiUa  varia.    Black  and  White  Creeping  Warbler. 
HdmiiMophila  chryeoptera,    Oolden«winged  Warbler. 

*^  ruficapiUa.     Nashville  Warbler. 

Compsotldypis  americana.     Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler. 
Dendroica  aeetivcu     Yellow  Warbler. 

ooBTuleecene.    Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

coronata.    Yellow-rumpcd  Warbler. 

macuhaa.    Black  and  Yellow  Warbler. 

pentutylvaniccu    Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

caetajiea.     Baj'-breasted  Warbler. 

striata.    Black-poll  Warbler. 

blackbumim.    Orange-throated  Warbler. 

viretia.    Black- throated  Green  Warbler. 

vigorai.    Pine-creeping  Warbler. 

palmarum.    Red-poll  Warbler. 
Seiurue  aurocapiUus.    Oven  Bird. 
Oeathlypie  trichaa.    Maryland  Yellow  Throat. 
Sylvania  pusiUa.    Green  Black-capped  Warbler. 

"       canadensie.    Canada  Warbler. 
Setophaga  mticiUa.    American  Redstart 

Family  MOTACILLIDifi.    The  Wagtails. 
ArUhua  pennsylvanicue.    Titlark. 

Family  TROGLODYTIDifi.    The  Wrens  and  Mocking  Birds. 

Oaleoseoptes  carolineneie.     Cat  Bird. 
Harparhynchus  rufas.    Brown  Thrasher. 
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TroglodyteB  Mhn.    Houte  Wren, 

''         hiemalis.    Winter  Wren. 
Oistathorui  ateUaria.    Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

Familt  CEBTHIIDJS.    The  Crbbpkbs. 
Oerthia  familiaris*    Brown  Creeper. 

Family  PABIDiB.    Tbb  NuraATCBBS  and  Tithiob. 

LiUa  earoUnenais.    White-bellied  Nuthatch. 

'*     canadensis.    Bed-bellied  Nuthatch. 
Pams  atricapiUus.    Chickadee 

Familt  STLVIIDiB.    Thb  Old  World  Warblbhs. 

EegtUuM  aatrapa.    Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
^'       oaUnduUi.     Buby-crowned  Kinglet 

Family  TDBDID^.    Thb  Thrdshba. 

Tardus  musteUnus.    Wood  Thmsh. 

^*      fuscescens.    Tawny  Thrush. 

M      ustukUus.    Olive-backed  Thrush. 

^^      aonalaschkcB  pdUasL    Hermit  Thrush. 
Merula  migrcUoria.    Bobin. 
Siaiiasialis.    Blue  Bird. 
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CLIMATE   AND   WEATHER. 

Bt  ROBERT  DE  COURCEY  WARD,  A.  M. 

BEFORE  considering  the  climate  of  Littleton  itself,  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  tlie  general  featiireB  of  the  climnte  nnd 
weather  of  New  England,  for  it  is  only  after  an  underatonding 
of  these  larger  facts  that  we  can  appreciate  the  local  variations 
that  Iiitilclon  presentR. 

For  climatic  pnrposcs,  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
three  divisions:  1.  An  Eastern  Division,  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  the  Plateau  Region  west  of  the  MiasiBsippi  Valley ; 
n.  The  Western  PIntoan  and  Monntnin  Region  west  of  Long. 
lOO"  W.;  and  IIT.  The  Pacific  Coast  Region  west  of  the  Const 
Ranges  of  mountains.  We  arc  here  concerned  with  the  first  of 
these  divisions  only,  and  with  but  a  small  part  of  this,  viz.,  the 
New  England  States.  The  climate  of  New  England  may  be  de- 
scribed in  ft  word  as  continental,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
changes  from  season  to  spason  arc  marked,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  has  cold  winters  and  hot  snmmers.  This  is  a  distingnish- 
ing  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  const  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream  having 
but  a  slight  effect  in  tempering  the  severity  of  the  winters  or  the 
heat  of  the  summers.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  New  England  is  situated  oit  the  leeward  side  of  the  continent, 
and  therefore  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  from  land  to  sea,  carry 
the  characteristic  continental  features  of  cold  winters  and  hot 
summers  over  the  New  England  St.atca.  The  absence  of  any  high 
mountain  ranges  extending  north  and  south,  which  might  act  as  a 
barrier  to  the  winds,  accentuates  the  continental  character  of  the 
climate.  During  the  winter  months,  as  well  as  in  the  late  autumn 
and  early  spring,  tho  prevailing  winds  are  northwest,  and  come 
from  the  cold  snow-covered  plains  of  the  nortliweatern  United 
States  nnd  Canada.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  sonthwest,  and,  coming  from  tho  warm  South- 
ern States,  not  only  bring  with  them  the  high  temperatures  of 
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those  inland  districts,  but  also  prevent,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
any  great  reduction  of  the  summer  temperature  by  cool  breezes 
from  the  sea.  In  respect  to  its  leeward  position  and  continental 
climatCy  New  England  is  much  like  tlie  northeastern  coast  of  Asia 
in  the  same  latitudes,  the  position. with  reference  to  the  continent, 
the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  warm  and  cold  cun*ents  oif- 
shore  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  coun- 
tries on  the  western  side  of  tlie  continent,  as  our  Pacific  coast  and 
the  western  lands  of  Europe,  have  their  prevailing  winds  from  the 
ocean,  and  therafore  do  not  experience  such  greiat  seasonal  clianges 
of  temperature.  In  summer,  their  winds  come  pravailingly  from 
the  northwest,  bringing  the  cool  air  fi*om  the  northern  seas,  and 
in  winter,  from  the  southwest,  bringing  the  warm  air  from  the 
oceans  lying  near  the  equator.  The  contrast  between  the  temper- 
ature conditions  of  New  England  and  those  of  similar  latitudes  in 
Western  Europe  is  very  striking,  the  ranges  being  much  less  in 
the  latter  case. 

In  addition  to  the  one  cause  of  our  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  leeward  position  of  New  England 
with  respect  to  the  continent,  there  are  oUier  causes  which  are  of 
prime  importance.  New  England  lies  in  a  region  which  has  the 
most  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  poleward  of  any  in  the  world. 
In  the  soutli  is  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  any  other  body  of  water  in  the  same  latitude;  at  Lat. 
60^  N.,  over  Canada,  the  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
land  area  in  the  same  latitude  except  Eastern  Siberia;  off  the 
coast,  in  close  proximity,  are  the  wai*m  Gulf  Stream  and  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Labrador  current.  Further,  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  a  more  frequent  passage  of  cyclonic  storms  —  better  called 
cyclones,  although  they  are  usually  spoken  of  simply  as  storms  — 
than  over  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  nowhere 
do  they  move  more  rapidly  than  here.  As  almost  every  one  of 
these  storm  areas —  of  which  there  are  on  an  average  about  two  a 
week  —  affects  tlie  weather  of  some  part  or  all  of  New  England, 
our  changes  of  wind,  weather,  and  temperature  in  this  region  must 
be  both  frequent  and  rapid.  Tliis  changeableness  is  Uie  marked 
feature  of  New  England  climate.  Settled  weather  is  practically 
unknown. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  here  in  regard  to 
these  cyclonic  storms,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  cyclones. 
These  are  areas  of  low  pressure  which  move  in  a  general  easterly 
or  northeasterly  direction  across  our  country.  Most  of  them  come 
from  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  from  Canada, 
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and  moTO  across  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 

• 

Valley.  Others  come  from  the  Southern  States,  or  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  move  over  the  Eastern  Central  States  up  to  the  Lakes, 
and  then  down  the  St  Lawrence  Valley,  or  up  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  then  towards  the  northeast  over  the  ocean.  A  third  path  fol- 
lowed by  cyclones  which  come  to  us  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
commonly  known  as  West  Indian  hurricanes,  is  close  along  the 
coast,  and  then  off  to  sea,  either  south  of  or  over  New  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  New  England  is 
situated  in  a  region  towards  which  these  cyclonic  tracks  converge. 
Cyclones  have  inflowing  winds,  systematically  spiralling  towards 
the  centre  of  low  pressure  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
the  hands  of  a  watch  or  clock  move,  and  with  a  velocity  increasing 
towards  this  centre.  They  are  commonly  associated  with  cloudy 
and  rainy,  or,  if  in  winter,  snowy  weather.  In  winter,  they  are 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  than  in  summer,  and  move  more 
rapidly.  Their  average  velocity  for  the  year  is  28.4  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  on  the  passage  of  such  areas  of  low  pressure,  and  of 
the  accompanying  areas  of  high  pi-essure,  or  anticyclones,  that  our 
weather  changes  depend.  The  anticyclones,  or  areas  of  high  pres- 
sure, are  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  the  cyclones.  They 
have  outflowing  winds,  spiralling  away  from  the  centre  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move,  and 
they  are  associated  with  fair  weather.  Their  paths  are  more 
erratic  than  those  of  the  cyclones,  and  their  velocity  is  not  so 
uniform.  It  should  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  contra-clockwise 
circulation  of  the  winds  around  a  cyclone,  such  an  area  has  south- 
erly or  southeasterly  winds  on  its  front,  and  westerly  or  north- 
westerly winds  on  its  rear.  This  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  in  considering  our  weather  changes. 

The  New  England  winter,  lasting  generally  from  November  well 
into  March,  is  severe.  Temperatures  of  —20°  or  —80**  are  not 
uncommon,  especially  at  the  more  northern  stations,  and  readings 
of  —40^,  or  even  lower,  are  occasionally  noted.  On  the  other 
band,  the  occurrence  of  warm  southerly  winds  during  the  winter 
often  sends  the  temperature  up  to  50°  or  60°,  so  that  ranges  for 
the  whole  of  New  England  during  the  winter  months  are  often 
80°  to  100°.  Snow  usually  falls  in  November,  and,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  the  northern  districts,  often  in  October,  and  more 
rarely  in  September.  On  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  it  not 
infrequently  falls  in  midsummer.  It  remains  on  the  ground  till 
April,  —  more  often,  however,  in  northern  districts  than  in  south- 
ern.   In  one  or  two  isolated,  well-sheltered  spots  in  the  White 
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Mountains  snow  often  remains  till  July  or  August.  April  com- 
monly brings  a  few  light  snow-storms.  The  depth  of  snow  in 
midwinter  may  exceed  two  or  three  feet. 

In  April  and  May  the  effect  of  the  northward  advance  of  the  sun 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature  on  clear  days,  many 
of  which  have  distinctly  summer  characteristics,  but  the  occurrence 
of  cold  northwest  winds  brings  back  wintry  conditions  from  time 
to  time.  April  is  further  distinguished  by  the  increasing  numbers 
of  its  cumulus  clouds,  and  May  by  the  increase  in  number  of 
thunder-storms,  —  both  of  these  phenomena  being  characteristic 
of  summer. 

New' England  summer  weather  may  be  called  hot.  It  is  marked 
by  no  such  violent  or  frequent  cimnges  as  those  which  character- 
ize the  winter.  It  lasts  from  Juno  througli  September,  and  evea 
into  October,  although  late  in  September  and  in  October  tlie  peri- 
ods of  mild  weatlier  are  often  broken  by  cold  raui-storms.  The 
summer  has  fewer  general  rains  than  (he  winter,  but  in  tlieir  place 
thunder- storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  New  England  ranges  from 
alx)ut  60^  on  the  southern  coast  to  about  40^  in  the  northern  parts. 
Temperatures  of — 20^  and  —  80°,  or  more,  are  not  uncommon  in 
winter  at  northern  stations,  and  in  the  summer  months  maximum 
temperatures  of  95°  to  100°  are  reported.  The  mean  for  the 
winter  rouges  from  about  15°  in  the  north  to  80"^  in  tho  south, 
and  for  the  summer  from  60°  to  70°.  Tlie  effect  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  New  England  is  most  marked  wlien  we  examine  the 
distribution  of  temperature  for  the  year.  A  glance  at  any  mean 
annual  temperature  chart  of  this  region  will  show  that  the  iso- 
therms, or  linos  of  equal  temperature,  bend  northward  up  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  while  they  bend  soutliward  on  either  side  of 
tho  valley.  This  makes  a  curious  series  of  loops,  and  shows  that 
tho  mean  annual  temperature  of  many  stations  along  the  valley  is 
higher  than  that  of  other  stations  on  the  same  latitude  east  and 
west  of  the  valley.  In  winter,  this  valley,  reaching  down  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  affords  a  free  passago  to  the  warm  southerly  winds 
from  the  ocean  far  up  into  New  Hampshire.  It  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  an  easy  course  to  the  southward  for  the  cold 
northerly  wjnds.  In  general,  however,  the  topographic  features 
of  Now  England  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  affect  the  climate 
to  any  great  extent.  The  higher  mountain  tops,  such  as  Mount 
Washington,  naturally  show,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  character- 
istic variations  of  temperature,  pressure,  wind  velocity  and  direc- 
tion, that  distinguish  mountain  stations ;  but  the  elevations  are  not 
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BuSiciently  high  to  cause  very  decided  difFet'ences  in  precipitation » 
or  in  general  climatic  conditions,  on  the  windward  and  leeward 
slopes.  The  stations  among  the  mountains  in  parts  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  a  more  or  less  characteristic  moun- 
tain climate.  Being  considerably  above  sea  level,  their  summer 
temperatures  are  usually  lower  than  those  of  stations  at  less 
altitudes,  and  their  precipitation  and  winds  are  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  mountains.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  about  1^  for  every  800  feet  of 
ascent,  the  higher  mountains  show  variations  in  their  flora  depend- 
ing on  this  change  of  climate  with  height  above  sea  level.  Other 
minor  climatic  featui*es  which  may  be  noted  as  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  mountain  region,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  occurrence  of  local  mountain  and  valley  winds,  and 
the  marked  inversions  of  temperature  which  usually  occur  during 
calm,  clear  nights*  and  give  distinctly  lower  temperatures  hi  the 
valley  bottoms  than  on  the  mountain  sides  and  tops. 

The  precipitation  of  New  England  is  remarkably  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  year.  There  is  a  slight  maximum  in  summer, 
the  principal  part  of  the  summer  rainfall  coming  in  thunder-storms. 
The  amount  of  precipitation  varies  between  40  and  60  inches  a 
year  over  most  of  the  district,  the  greatest  amounts  being  found 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  least  —  lietween  80 
and  40  inches —  in  Vermont.  The  variation  of  rainfall  by  seasons 
averages  only  .05  inch  in  Massachusetts  ;  .18  inch  in  Connecticut ; 
.16  inch  in  Rhode  Island ;  .17  inch  in  Maine,  and  .24  inch  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  New  England  States,  as  a  whole,  have  the  least 
seasonal  variation  of  raiiifnll  of  any  part  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  total  precipitation  varies  lai-gcly  in  difTercnt  years,  however, 
and  is  not  infrequently  20  or  SO  per  cent  greater  or  less  than  the 
mean.  January  has  the  greatest  probability  of  rain,  and  the 
summer  months  the  least  January,  February,  and  March  are 
the  months  of  heaviest  snowfall,  the  amount  averaging  about  20 
inches  in  each  of  these  months  in  the  northern  parts,  and  10  in 
the  southern.  In  November,  the  average  snowfall  in  northern 
districts  is  10  inches ;  in  December,  16  inches,  while  in  southern 
sections,  it  is  about  6  inches  in  each  month.  In  October  and  May, 
snowfalls  average  less  than  1  inch.  In  the  northern  interior^ 
sleighing  generally  lasto  three  months,  more  or  less,  but  in  south- 
ern sections  the  snow  is  often  melted  by  the  warm  southerly  winds, 
which  not  infrequently  bring  rain.  Hail  occurs  in  connection 
with  thunder-storms  in  the  summer  months.  December  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  mean  cloudiness ;  June  and  August,  the  least 
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In  December,  the  percentages  are  over  70  in  northern  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  60-70  in  southern  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, western  Oonnecticnt,  and  Massachusetts,  and  60-60  over 
the  rest  of  the  district.  In  June  and  August,  tlie  percentage  is 
between  40  and  60  for  the  whole  region.  The  percentage  of  mean 
cloudiness  is  higher  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont,  New  Hampr 
shire,  and  Maine  than  in  soutliern  or  coast  sections.  The  winter 
months,  as  a  whole,  are  the  cloudy  ones.  Tlie  cloudiness  increases 
rapidly  in  October,  but  decreases  gradually  from  the  winter  maxi- 
mum to  the  summer  minimum. 

The  prevailing  winds,  as  already  stated,  are  northwest  during 
the  winter,  and  southwest  during  the  summer.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  interrupted  by  easterly  winds,  caused  by  the 
passage  of  cyclonic  depressions.  When  a  depression  moves  north 
of  New  England,  it  will  cause  easterly  and  southeasterly  winds  on 
front,  veering  through  the  south  to  the  southwest,  west,  and 
northwest,  as  the  centre  moves  off  to  the  northeast.  When  a 
depression  moves  south  of  Now  England,  the  wind  begins  in  the 
northeast,  and  backs  through  the  north  to  the  northwest  During 
the  summer,  on  clear,  calm  days,  the  sea-breeze  blows  along  the 
shore  for  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twenty  miles  inland. 

The  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  for  the  whole  of  New 
England  is  between  September  15  and  Octolter  1,  and  of  the  last, 
between  April  16  and  May  1 ;  but  f rosta  may  occur  in  any  month, 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  midsummer  at  northern  stations. 

In  some  regions,  many  of  those  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  for  example, 
the  daily  weather  changes  are  so  regular  and  uniform,  and  the 
variations  from  season  to  season  so  slight  and  gradual,  that  an 
account  of  the  climate  of  such  countries  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  weatlier  as  well.  In  the  case  of  regions  like  New  England, 
however,  where  the  non- periodic  variations  of  weather,  depending 
on  the  passage  of  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  areas,  are  so  common, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  cyclones  are  the  most  frequent,  a 
brief  account  of  the  climate,  such  as  that  just  given,  serves  to 
present  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  our  climate  really  is. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  also  consider  some  of 
the  typical  weather  changes  that  are  experienced  here,  for  it  is 
these  that  go  to  make  up  the  average  conditions  of  temperature, 
precipitation,  etc.,  that  we  call  climate. 

A  bright,  clear,  deep  blue  sky ;  the  ground  covered  with  a  recent 
fall  of  snow,  which  sparkles  and  glistens  in  the  sunlight ;  the  air 
cold  and  crisp,  but  not  chilling,  —  such  is  a  typical  New  England 
^^  fine  "  winter  day.    During  tlie  later  morning  or  the  noon  hours 
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of  snch  a  bright,  clear  spell,  the  sun  may,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, raise  the  temperature  close  to  the  ground  near  to,  or  even 
above,  the  melting-point ;  but  as  the  long  night  comes  on  the  calm, 
clear  air  and  the  cloudless  sky  give  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
for  active  radiation,  and  the  lower  strata  near  the  ground  may 
have  temperatures  far  below  zero.  It  is  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  occurring  when  high  pressures  prevail  over  New  England^ 
that  our  lowest  winter  temperatures  are  recorded,  records  of —  20°  to 
—  40°  being  made  quite  frequently,  especially  at  the  more  northern 
stations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  minima  registered  at 
valley  stations  under  these  conditions  are  almost  always  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  nocturnal  minima  on  the  hills  near  by.  The 
minimum  tempemture  registered  on  Mount  Washington  on  a  clear, 
calm  winter  night  has  been  found  to  be  more  than  40**  higher 
than  that  of  adjacent  valley  stations,  and  differences  of  20°  ard 
common. 

Our  spells  of  clear,  cold  weather  usually  last  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  days.  The  first  day  is  apt  to  be  the  coldest.  On  the  sec- 
ond, the  noon  tempcratui-es  are  higher,  and  the  night  temperatures 
not  so  low.  The  high  pressure  area  to  which  the  fair  weather 
conditions  are  duo  moves  away  to  the  eastward,  and  the  approach 
of  a  cyclonic  area  from  the  west  down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
brings  with  it  a  change.  The  wind  shifts  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  often  continuing  to  do  so  through 
a  whole  day,  or  a  day  and  a  night.  Before  or  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  southerly  wind,  there  comes  a  change  in  the  othet 
weather  conditions.  A  veil  of  whitish  clouds,  often  curiously 
matted  and  crossed,  or  in  wisps  and  streamers,  is  seen  gradually 
rising  in  the  west  or  southwest,  and  extending  over  tlie  sky.  As 
this  veil  comes  between  us  and  the  sun  or  moon,  it  gives  them 
that  pale  watery  appearance  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  a  coming  storm.  Soon  heavy  banks  of  clouds  follow,  the  sky 
becomes  overcast,  and  snow  or  rain  begins  to  fall.  As  the  storm 
centre  comes  nearer,  the  wind  increases  in  force.  These  southerly 
winds  in  front  of  our  winter  cyclonic  storms  are  often  extremely 
warm,  and  may  cause  a  rise  of  temperature  up  to  60°  or  60°,  even 
at  midnight  in  midwinter,  when  we  should  normally  have  our 
lowest  temperatures.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  snow  with  which  the 
storm  b^an  soon  changes  to  rain,  and  we  have  those  extremely 
uncomfortable  conditions  of  high  temperatures  and  close,  muggy 
atmosphere  which  are  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  our  New 
England  winter,  especially  over  the  southern  sections.  During 
the  continuance  of  these  conditions,  which  may  last  tweniy-four 
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hours  or  longer,  the  snow  left  on  the  ground  in  the  preceding 
9now-storni  is  rapidly  melted.  The  ground  runs  with  streams  of 
water,  partly  rain  and  partly  melted  snow,  and  disastrous  freshets 
are  not  uncommon,  when  the  rainfall  is  especially  heavy.  The 
warm,  moist  wind,'blowing  oyer  the  suow-covered  ground,  is  cooled 
below  its  dew-point,  becomes  foggy,  and  clouds  of  fog  drift  along 
pear  the  ground,  often  becoming  very  dense.  In  the  more  north- 
ern districts,  the  southerly  winds  are  usually  not  so  warm  as  they 
are  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  snow  is  more  apt  to 
continue  during  the  whole  of  the  storm. 

As  the  cyclone  which  gives  us  the  spell  of  stormy  weather  just 
described,  moves  on  in  its  eastward  course  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  out  to  sea,  the  wind  veers  around  from  south  to  south- 
west and  northwest,  the  snow  or  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  break 
away  in  the  west  and  drift  rapidly  eastward,  and  our  typical  win- 
ter ^^  clearing-off"  follows,  with  a  clear  sky,  a  dry  northwest  wind, 
and  the  low  temperatui-es  characteristic  of  a  cold  wave.  The 
melted  snow  and  water  on  the  ground,  if  rain  has  just  been  fall- 
ing, soon  freeze  into  a  hard  icy  covering,  and  we  come  back  again 
to  a  spell  of  clear,  cold  weather.  The  cold,  dry  northwest  wind 
pf  the  cold  wave  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  warm,  moist 
southerly  wind  of  the  preceding  cyclone,  and  instead  of  the  feeling 
of  irritability  and  general  discomfort  which  is  common  while  the 
southerly  ''  sirocco  "  blows,  the  northwest  wind  gives  us  a  certain 
feeling  of  exhilaration.  If  the  pressure  is  especially  high  over  the 
northwestern  States,  the  temperatures  in  that  area  very  low,  and 
the  retreating  cyclonic  area  one  of  considerable  energy,  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  a  severe  cold  wave.  A  large  section  of  the 
United  States  is  then  swept  over  by  a  great  flow  of  northwest 
winds,  which  bring  with  them  the  low  temperatures  produced  over 
the  northwestern  interior  plains,  where  long  nights,  a  clear  sky, 
and  a  snow-covered  surface  furnish  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
radiation.  As  these  winds  reach  New  England,  they  cause  a  fall 
of  temperature  amounting  to  80°,  40"^,  or  even  50°  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  fall  takes  place  entirely  independently  of  any  change 
in  temperature  that  may  be  caused  by  the  diurnal  warming  through 
the  direct  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  by  day,  or  the  cooling  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  at  night.  The  cold  due  to  the  advance  of  a 
cold  wave  is  felt  about  equally  at  all  stations,  there  being  but 
slight  local  variations,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  contrasted,  with 
that  caused  by  local  radiation  on  calm,  dear  nights,  for  in  the 
latter  case,  as  has  been  seen,  the  valley  temperatures  are  lower 
than  those  of  higher  land.    The  violence  and  duration  of  the  cold 
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wave,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  changes  in  temperature  it  causes, 
depend  principally  on  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  low  and  high 
pressure,  the  amount  of  the  pressures,  and  the  temperatures  of  the 
areas.  We  may,  therefore,  have  all  grades,  from  a  slow  change  of 
wind  from  south  to  west  and  then  northwest,  and  a  slow  and 
moderate  fall  of  temperature,  to  a  very  sudden  change  of  wind  and 
a  very  rapid  fall  of  40°  or  more  in  a  few  hours.  The  cold  wave  is 
the  emphatic  winter  weather  characteristic  in  New  England.  It 
comes  on  the  rear  of  a  departing  snow  or  rain  storm,  and  brings 
with  it  the  succeeding  spell  of  fine  weather,  such  as  that  we 
described  first 

Although  most  of  our  winter  precipitation,  either  snow  or  rain, 
comes  with  southerly  winds,  in  the  manner  just  noted,  when  a 
cyclonic  centre  passes  south  of  New  England,  we  usually  have  a 
northeast  snow-storm.  In  this  case,  the  wind  is  chilly  and  pene- 
trating, coming  off  the  cold  Labrador  current,  and  has  a  very 
different  feeling  from  that  of  the  southerly  wind  in  the  case  of  a 
cyclonic  centre  passing  noi*th  of  New  England.  Our  northeast 
snow-storms  are  apt  to  he  violent  affairs,  especially  if  the  pressui*e 
at  the  storm  centre  is  low,  and  this  centre  moves  slowly.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  famous  ''March  Bli7.zard*'  of  1888,  when  the 
centre  came  up  the  southern  coast  and  was  nearly  stationary  south 
of  New  England  for  some  time.  Connecticut,  which  was  very 
near  the  centre,  had  a  snowfall  which  averaged  80  inches  in  depth. 
These  conditions  give  what  is  usually  known  as  a  "  good  old- 
fashioned  New  England  snow-storm." 

Tliere  are  two  interesting  features  which  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  our  winter  storms.  The  first  is  the  so- 
called  "  ice-storm."  This  is  associated  with  a  cold  rain  or  sleet 
which,  falling  onto  trees,  telegraph  wires,  or  other  objects,  freezes 
on  them  and  forms  a  hard  icy  covering,  it  may  be  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness.  If  the  precipitation  continues  for  some  time, 
the  increasing  weight  of  the  icy  coating  may  cause  the  branches  of 
the  trees  to  break  off,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  winter, 
after  one  of  these  ice-storms,  especially  when  there  has  been  a 
brisk  wind,  to  find  the  ground  under  the  trees  covered  with  broken 
branches  and  twigs.  The  cause  of  the  icy  formation  is  probably 
this:  The  rain  or  sleet  comes  from  a  warm  stratum  of  air  at  some 
height  above  the  earth's  surface,  and,  on  nearing  the  ground,  falls 
through  a  colder  stratum,  so  that,  on  coming  in  cx>ntact  with  any 
objects,  such  as  trees,  which  are  in  this  cold  layer  of  air,  it  freezes 
at  once.  The  second  feature,  which  is  even  a  more  beautiful  one, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  winter  by  a  fall  of  damp  snow,  unaccom- 
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panied  by  violent  winds.  The  snow,  by  reason  of  its  dampness, 
clings  to  the  branches  ond  twigs  of  trees,  fences,  etc.,  producing  an 
effect  of  singular  beauty  under  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  succeed- 
ing fair  day.  Every  branch,  every  twig,  has  its  thick,  white 
covering,  which,  until  the  warmth  of  the  morning  and  noon  hours 
melts  it  off,  lends  to  the  landscape  an  appearance  whose  charm  it 
is  difficult  to  overrate. 

As  March  approaches,  the  wintry  conditions  begin  to  relax  a 
little.  This  month  is  generally  known  as  windy,  blustering,  and 
disagreeable.  It  often  has  severe  snow-storms,  such  as  the  ^^  March 
Blizzard,**  and  its  cold  waves  are  often  fully  as  severe  as  those  of 
midwinter.  April  brings  us  many  summer  weather  types.  The 
greater  length  of  the  days,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cyclonic  storms  and  their  attendant  clouds,  gives  an  opportunity 
to  warm  up  the  ground  and  the  lower  air  during  the  daytime. 
Bright,  calm  April  days  are,  theraforc,  distinguishod  by  a  well- 
marked  rise  of  temperature  during  the  morning  hours,  reaching  u 
maximum  about  two  o'clock,  and  then  falling  towards  evening  and 
through  the  night.  This  daily  course  of  temperature,  depending 
on  the  sun,  is  a  marked  feature  of  our  summer  weather,  and  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  our  winter  temperature  changes,  which 
depend  principally  on  the  passage  of  ai'eas  of  high  and  low 
pressure,  and  come  independently  of  the  time  of  day.  April  is 
further  distinguished  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  cumulus  clouds 
by  day,  these  clouds,  with  their  flat  bases  and  convex  tops,  being  a 
sign  that  there  are  ascending  currents  of  warmed  air  beneath  them, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  frequent  short  showers  of  rain,  —  the  so- 
called  ^^  April  showers,"  —  many  of  which  are  really  embryo  thun- 
der-storms, hut  lack  the  necessary  high  temperatures  to  develop 
them  into  full-fledged  examples  of  such  storms.  During  April,  the 
cold  waves  become  much  less  severe,  being  warmed  in  their  passage 
to  New  England  by  contact  with  the  warm  ground  over  which 
they  come.  Gold  rain-storms,  with  chilling  northeasterly  winds, 
remind  us  that  winter  has  not  long  passed.  May  brings  with  it  the 
summer  characteristics  of  weather  in  moi*e  pronounced  manner: 
the  more  marked  diurnal  temperature  range ;  the  higher  tempera- 
tures reached  on  clear,  calm  days ;  the  occuri'ence  of  thunder- 
storms with  increasing  fi*equency  ;  the  beginnings  of  the  sea-bi-eeze 
along  the  shore. 

In  June,  the  summer  has  begun.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
southwest  at  this  season,  and,  coming  from  the  warm  Southern 
States,  are  apt  to  be  dry  and  oppressive.  During  spells  of  two  or 
three  or  more  days  of  clear  weather,  such  as  are  very  common  in 
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summer,  the  dailj  warming  by  tlie  sun  may  carry  the  early  after- 
noon temperatures  up  to  95°  or  more.  These  spells  are  usually 
associated  with  a  considerable  cooling  under  the  clear  sky  at  night, 
and  under  these  conditions  fogs  are  common  along  the  valley 
bottoms.  These  fogs  soon  "  burn  off"  in  the  morning  hours. 
Such  conditions  as  those  which  distinguish  these  periods  of  clear, 
tolerably  calm  weather  are  the  most  favorable  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  sea-breeze,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
summer  along  the  coast,  especially  in  July  and  August.  The 
breeze  begins  at  the  coast  about  10  or  11  iii  the  morning,  and 
extends  inland,  reaching  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles  from  the 
shore  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Its  velocity  is  about  15 
miles  an  hour  near  the  shore,  and  less  further  inland.  It  brings 
an  agreeable  cool  temperature,  and  a  smell  of  the  sea,  which  is 
very  refreshing  on  a  hot,  sultry  day.  The  district  from  Boston  to 
Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  is  the  region  where  the  sea-breeze  is  best 
developed,  but  it  is  felt  all  along  the  shore  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  Further  characteristics  of  our  clear,  hot  spells  of  sum- 
mer weather  are  the  increase  in  wind  velocity  towards  noon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease  towards  evening,  and  the  growth  of  cumulus 
clouds.  This  last  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  summer 
feature.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  one  of  our  fine 
summer  days,  small  patches  and  flocks  of  cloud  may  be  seen 
rising  in  the  west.  As  the  clouds  rise  and  drift  eastward  across 
the  sky,  they  are  seen  to  have  the  flat  bases  and  bulging  tops 
which  distinguish  cumulus  clouds,  and  have  given  them  their 
name.  Towards  noon,  these  clouds  increase  in  size  and  in  num- 
ber; their  tops  often  attain  a  height  of  two  or  three  miles,  and 
the  sky  may  be  largely  obscured  by  them.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
however,  they  are  seen  to  diminish  in  size,  dissolve,  and  settle 
down  towards  the  earth.  When  evening  comes,  the  sky  is  nearly 
or  quite  clear  again.  If  the  development  of  the  cumulus  clouds 
progresses  far  enough,  a  thunder-storm  may  follow. 

Such  a  spell  as  that  just  described  may  last  several  days,  the 
temperature  increasing  from  day  to  day,  but  the  general  features 
varying  little.  Tlie  approach  of  a  cyclonic  area  from  the  west 
brings  with  it  a  change.  With  the  southerly  wind  which  now 
prevails,  the  temperatures  rise  still  higher,  and  the  moist,  hot 
air,  with  the  additional  warming  by  the  sun,  brings  us  most  dis- 
agreeable and  oppressive  conditions.  The  sky  soon  becomes  hazy, 
being  covered  with  a  cirrus  cloud  veil,  and  if  the  storm  be  one  of 
sufficient  energy,  and  the  centre  bo  near  enough  to  us,  heavy  clouds 
and  rain  will  follow.     As  the  centre  moves  away,  the  cooler,  clear- 
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iiig  oonditioiis  of  the  rear  of  the  disturbance,  already  familiar  frain 
our  winter  weatlier  types,  come  on.  If,  however,  a  general  rain 
does  not  fall,  thunder-storms  usually  occur  in  its  place.  As  thun- 
der-storms are  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  sum- 
mer phenomena,  a  short  account  of  them  will  be  useful  hei*e. 

Thunder-storms  occur  chiefly  in  the  hotter  spells  of  our  summer 
weather,  while  southerly  or  southwesterly  winds  are  blowing,  and 
when  the  atmosphere  is  close,  muggy,  and,  as  we  say,  ^  thundery." 
The  first  sign  of  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm  is  the  growth  of 
heavy  cumulus  clouds  in  the  west,  which  gradually  rise  and  pre- 
sent the  well-known  appearance  of  thunder-heads.     As  the  cloud- 
mass  increases  in  extent,  gradually  coverhig  the  western  sky,  it 
grows  darker  and  more  forbidding;  distant  thunder  is  soon  heard, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  seen.     In  front  of  and  above  the  main 
body  of  the  heavy  thunder-clouds  extends  a  whitish  veil  or  sheet 
of  cloud,  which  moves  eastward  and  rapidly  shuts  off  the  blue 
sky  above.    Just  before  the  storm  begins,  a  brisk  gust  of  wind  is 
felt,  from  northwest,  west,  or  southwest,  coming  from  the  front 
of  the  advancing  storm.    This  "  squall-wind,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  raises  clouds  of  dust,  and  bangs 
doors  and  blinds.    The  rain  comes  very  soon  after  the  squall- 
wind,  usually  in  a  few  drops  at  first,  and  then  increasing  to  a 
heavy  downpour.     At  the  same  time,  tlio  temperature  fulls  rapidly 
several  degrees,  and  as  the  storm  moves  off  to  the  eastward,  after 
a  rainfall  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or  longer,  the  sky  quickly 
clears,  with  a  westerly  or  northwesterly  wind,  a  temperature  of 
10%  15°,  or  even  20°  lower  than  that  which  prevailed  previously, 
and  a  ri*esh,  bracing  air.    Thunder-storms  occur  under  several  con- 
ditions.   Some  of  them  come  in  a  general  rain-storm,  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  rapid  clearing  off,  and  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  temporary  increase  in  the  general  rainfall,  acconijMUiiod  by 
thunder  and  lightning.     Most  of  them,  however,  occur  during  gen- 
eral fair  weather  conditions,  and  are  followed  by  clear  and  cooler 
weather.    The  most  marked  ones  occur  in  the  southeastern  quar- 
ter of  a  cyclone  which  is  passing  north  of  New  England,  when  the 
temperature  is  especially  high.     They  may  be  local  disturbances, 
lasting  only  half  an  hour,  and  moving  but  a  few  miles,  their  whole 
development  and  dissolution  being  visible  from  one  point  of  obser- 
vation.    Or  they  may  extend  over  a  district  of  800  or  400  miles 
in  length,  over  all  of  which  area  it  will  be  raining  at  one  time, 
and  may  move  1000  miles  or  more  before  l)eing  dissipated.     Most 
of  -New  England's  thunder-storms  come  to  it  ready-made,  so  to 
speak,  from  New  York  State  or  further  west,  and  cross  our  district 
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in  a  Rjstematic  manner  from  west  to  east.  They  occur  chiefly  in 
Jnne,  July,  and  Augnst,  and  between  8  and  6  P.  M.  The  ayerage 
Telocity  of  their  movement  is  80  miles  an  hour,  sometimes  roach- 
60  miles,  and  at  others  only  16  miles  an  hour.  Distinct  moving 
thnndcr-storins  occur  somewhere  in  New  England  about  once  in 
three  days  in  the  summer  months.  They  are  more  frequent  in 
southern  than  in  northern  sections,  but  do  not  seem  to  show  any 
preference  for  any  specinl  paths.  Most  of  our  summer  rainfall 
comes  from  thunder-storms,  and  these  not  infrequently  bring  so 
heavy  a  rainfall  that  considerable  damnge  is  done  to  crops.  The 
squall-wind  also  frequently  blows  down  trees,  etc.,  and  damnge  by 
lightning  strokes  is  often  unpleasantly  common.  Hail,  which  often 
falls  in  summer  thunder-storms,  also  does  damage  to  crops,  fruit- 
trees,  glass,  etc.  In  winter,  thunder-storms  are  rare,  but  when  they 
do  occur,  they  almost  always  come  at  night,  during  warm  southerly 
winds,  and  near  the  sea-coast.  The  violent  whirling  storms  known 
as  tornadoes,  which  are  most  common  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  are  really  very  highly  developed  thunder-storms, 
are  fortunately  very  rare  in  New  England.  Those  that  are  on 
record  as  having  occurred  have  mostly  been  noted  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  last  tornado  which  we  have  had  in  our 
district  was  the  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  tornado  of  July  26, 1890. 
This  resulted  in  the  death  of  8  |>crsons,  the  injury  of  68,  the 
destruction  or  damage  of  about  85  houses,  and  an  estimated  loss 
of  f60,000. 

Our  summer  weather  may  now  be  briefly  summarized  as  a  suc^ 
cession  of  hot,  fair  spells,  interrupted  by  spells  of  cooler,  fair 
wcnthor  with  northwesterly  winds,  or  by  cloudy  and  rainy  weather 
with  northeasterly  or  southeaKterly  winds.  Thunder-storms  usu- 
ally occur  towards  the  close  of  the  hot  spells. 

As  autumn  comes  on, the  number  of  cyclones,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  rainy  spells,  increases,  while  the  daily  warming  by 
the  sun  liecomes  less  marked.  During  August,  September,  and 
Octolier,  but  especially  in  September,  the  season  of  West  Indian 
hurricanes  is  at  its  height,  and  several  of  these  storms  usually 
pass  up  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  near  New  England,  giving 
us  violent  northeast  gales  and  heavy  rains.  Between  the  periods 
of  cool,  rainy  weather,  there  are  many  spells  of  warm  or  even 
hot,  dry  weather,  which  savors  of  summer,  and  in  October  we 
have  that  beautiful  period  of  a  few  days  of  calm,  dry  weather 
known  as  the  *'  Indian  Summer,"  when  gentle  southerly  winds 
prevail,  and  when  the  atmosphere  has  a  soft,  hazy  appearance 
from  the  smoke  of  many  forest  fires.     In  New  England, this  short 
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season  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  yeor,  for  then  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  especially  in  the  mountains,  is  increased 
a  thousandfold  by  the  wonderful  coloring  of  the  autumn  foliage; 
but  as  autumn  nears  its  end  the  warm  spells  grow  less  fi*equent, 
the  storms  become  more  severe,  the  rain  is  replaced  by  snow,  tlie 
cold  waves  ai'e  more  frequent  and  more  marked,  and  we  gradu- 
ally pass  into  winter  again. 

We  have  now  given  a  short  account  of  the  climate  and  of  the 
typical  weather  changes  of  New  England.  These  lieing  types,  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  all  our  varying  changes  of  weather 
will  be  exactly  like  the  ones  we  have  described.  According  to 
the  paths  and  velocities  of  the  cyclones,  of  their  severity  or  their 
moderate  development,  of  the  general  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  of  many  other  factors,  our  weather  changes 
will  vary  from  these  types. 

Littleton  township  lies  between  the  Connecticut  and  Ammo- 
noosuc  rivers,  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  adjoining  the  Vermont 
line  on  the  west.  It  stretches  for  about  15  miles  along  the  Con- 
necticut River.  The  village  of  Littleton  is  situated  on  the  Ammo- 
noosuc,  alK>ut  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut 
The  Ammonoosuc  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  on  the  sec- 
ond terrace  at  the  village,  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  Connec- 
ticut and  narrowing  towards  its  head,  in  the  mountains.  The 
length  of  the  valley,  fi*om  its  head  at  the  base  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  its  western  limit  at  the  Connecticut,  is  about  50  miles. 
Its  general  trend  is  from  east  to  west  between  the  mountains 
and  Littleton  village,  and  fi*om  northeast  to  southwest  from  that 
village  to  the  Connecticut  Its  surface  is  undulating,  and  it  is 
enclosed  by  hills  averaging  1000  feet  above  the  valley  bottom  at 
Littleton. 

Meteorological  records  have  been  kept  at  Littleton  during  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Mr.  Charles  Nurse,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent the  official  town  observer,  began  the  keeping  of  a  temperature 
record  as  far  back  as  1852,  taking  throe  readings  a  day,  at  6  a.  ai., 
1  and  9  p.  ai.  He  also  made  notes  as  to  weather,  rain,  snow,  etc. 
In  1869  he  began  to  keep  the  amount  of  precipitation.  Mr.  Nurse 
then  lived  on  Union  Street,  half  a  mile  al)ove  the  village,  and  near 
the  level  of  the  river.  In  1881  he  moved  onto  High  Street,  about 
180  feet  aliove  the  river,  and  in  1882  to  his  present  situation  on 
Oak  Hill,  about  280  feet  above  the  river.  In  1890  Mr.  Nurse  was 
officially  appointed  town  observer  for  Littleton,  this  being  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  ever  made  in  New  England.    The  records  kept 
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bj  Mr.  Nurse,  as  town  observer,  during  the  period  1891-1894, 
which  are  based  on  standard  instruments,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and 
regularly  furnished  to  that  Bureau,  are  the  ones  used  in  the  pres- 
ent account  of  the  climate  of  Littleton.  The  previous  observationsi 
made  at  different  hours,  with  more  or  less  unreliable  instruments, 
and  with  poor  exposures,  are  here  disregarded.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Whiting  kept  a  full  record  Tor  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
a  time,  in  1868. 

Tlie  present  situation  of  the  observing  station,  and  of  the 
instruments,  is  as  follows :  The  latitude  is  44""  19^  N.,  the  longi- 
tude IV  4G'  W.,  and  tlie  elevation  1082  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
front  of  Mr.  Nurse's  house  the  ground  sIo))es  rapidly  to  the  village. 
The  exposure  is  good  on  all  sides  except  the  northeast,  where  Pine 
Orove  Hill  rises  75  feet  higher,  its  top,  covered  with  pines,  being 
alK)ut  200  yards  away.  The  thermometers  are  standard  Green 
instruments,  —  ordinary,  wet  and  dry  bull),  and  maximum  and 
minimum,  —  they  are  in  a  standard  shelter  on  Ibe  north  side  of 
the  house.  The  shelter  is  built  against  the  kitchen  window,  which 
is  a  double  one  and  does  not  open.  The  bottom  of  the  shelter  is 
8|  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  instnnnents  are  4  feet  above  the 
ground,  which  is  grass  covered.  To  the  east  of  the  shelter,  some 
10  feet  or  more  distant,  are  a  barn  and  shed,  the  ridge  of  the  barn 
being  about  25  feet  high.  The  ground  rises  behind  the  house,  the 
next  building  being  considerably  higher,  and  about  100  feet  dis- 
tant. The  rain-gauge  is  north  of  the  house,  about  85  feet  away 
from  house  and  barn,  and  15  feet  away  from  a  fence  5  feet  high. 
The  gauge  is  home-made,  measures  6^  inches  inches  in  diameter, 
is  set  on  a  stake  4  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  about  4  feet  higher 
than  the  thermometers.  The  anemometer  is  a  standard  Weather 
Bureau  instrument,  well  exposed  on  top  of  the  barn,  45  feet  above 
the  ground. 

Tbmpbratube. 

The  following  tables,  I.-IY.,  compiled,  with  a  few  additions, 
from  the  Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  New  England  Weather  Ser- 
vice, give  the  usual  temperature  data  for  Littleton  during  the  four 
years  1891-1894.  In  explanation  of  the  several  column  headings, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  mean  maximum  temperature  for  a 
month  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  maximum  temperatures 
recorded  each  day,  and  then  dividing  their  sum  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month.  In  the  case  of  the  mean  minimum,  the  temper- 
atures used  are  the  lowest  recorded  each  day.    The  mean  range 
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is  the  difference  between  the  mean  maximum  and  mean  minimum. 
The  fourtli  column  gives  the  highest  readi(ig  noted  during  each 

TABLE  I. 
Tkmpkraturks  at  Littleton,  N.  IL,  during  tub  Trar  1801. 


Monlh. 

MMa 
Mas. 

MiD. 

lo 

0.8 
16.7 
30.2 
88.9 
40.4 
62.2 
68.4 
48.0 

28.3 
21.6 

Rango. 

Max. 

4l 
60 
66 
77 
83 
80 
89 
80 

as 

80 
63 
64 

Date. 

Mlo. 

Date. 

Mcaa. 

Ffomllas. 
and  Mia. 

VromTri-daUy 
OfaMrratlona. 

Janoarj 

Februarj 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jul/ 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

2?.l 
32.6 
88.3 
62.8 
a3.7 
74.6 
76.7 
76.1 
71.2 

•       • 

44.1 
37.4 

ll.l 
226 
22.6 
22.6 
24.6 
262 
23.6 
21.7 
22.6 

20.8 
16.0 

22 

26 

22 

22 

10 
16.16 
13.14 

11 

18 
4 

17 
4 

0 

-14 
-17 
-16 
21 
27 
81 
80 
41 
83 
16 
-0 
-6 

1 

6 

2 

1 

19 

6 

28 

20 

0 

20 

80 

17 

18.0 
21.2 
27.0 
41.6 
61.3 
62.0 
64.0 
64.2 
69.0 

88.7 
29.4 

19.2 

21.3 

«     • 

41.2 

49.6 

60.6 

02.2 

63.0 

68.0 

42.4 

322 

20.0 

month ;  the  fifth,  the  date  on  which  this  occurred ;  the  sixth 
gives  the  lowest  reading  of  tlie  montli ;  and  the  seventh,  tlie  date 
of  that  reading.    Tlie  eightli  and  nintli  columns  give  tlie  mean  or 

TABLE  II. 
Tkmpbraturks  at  Littlkton,  N.  H.,  during  the  Yrar  1802. 


Uai. 

U«aii 

yin. 

•v._  _ 

Meao. 

MoDlh. 

lloaii 
Range. 

Max. 

Date. 

Mln. 

Data. 

PraanMas. 

Prom  Tri-dailj 

h 

& 

and  lllo. 

ObamrratioDi. 

January 

29.8 

2f.U 

14 

o 
-16 

20 

1§.0 

17.5 

Februarj 

280 

9.1 

18.9 

43 

26 

-16 

17 

18.6 

19.0 

March 

31.1 

16.0 

10.1 

47 

31 

-6 

16.17 

23.6 

23.2 

April 

4U.9 

20.0 

209 

04 

21 

16 

26 

89.4 

.    . 

May 

.     • 

•        • 

9             • 

81 

81 

30 

10 

•    • 

■    . 

June 

•     • 

•        ■ 

•             • 

88 

1 

86 

11 

•    ■ 

.    . 

July 

78.7 

62.3 

26.4 

89 

26 

87 

6 

66.6 

04.6 

Aufcuit 

72.7 

637 

19.0 

85 

10,18 

41 

29 

6.S.2 

68.2 

September 

67.1 

42.0 

24.2 

76 

6 

30 

80 

66.0 

64.3 

October 

62.8 

84.7 

18.1 

67 

14.16 

24 

12 

43.8 

42.8 

November 

41.3 

27.4 

18.0 

68 

18 

13 

24 

84.4 

84.0 

December 

24.2 

109 

18.3 

39 

9 

-14 

26 

17.6 

182 

average  temperature  of  the  month.    In  the  eighth  column  (for 
1891-1892  and  part  of  1893),  this  mean  is  obtained  from  the  mean 
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maximnm  and  minimum  readings,  by  oddJDg  tlicae  togcllicr  and 
dividing  by  two.     lu  the  nintli  column,  ttio  mean  is  obtained  by 


TABLE   III. 
TcMFRRATUBBS  AT  LiTTt.KTON,  N.  11  ,  uirniNG  TitK  Yrah  1303. 


«»,            1 

Hnatk. 

Umh 

ST 

fiS. 

M.,. 

D.^. 

Mi. 

!«.. 

FnHBHu. 

Prom  Tri-Mlj 

j„„„y 

rfi 

-'lo 

lf7 

4?. 

2 

-1-8 

12 

flfl 

- 

«!).» 

H.II 

20.a 

41. 

lf> 

-H2 

r. 

13-1 

14:) 

March 

M'i 

lAfi 

20.T 

ii> 

2.1.8 

243 

April 

102 

f," 

S<4 

3 

!i48 

SQ.3 

H.7 

M(» 

2.3 

V7 

6 

C2.2 

62.1 

III 

21 

4! 

eG.2 

840 

jDl, 

HH 

8 

HO 

26 

0R.4 

n\ 

H'l 

10.11 

flO 

14 

M.2 

82.7 

(H.a 

BIIB 

2'2.A 

7(1 

14 

Wl 

27 

610 

Oclober 

M.0 

Ml 

SS.A 

7H 

12. 1« 

Ih 

ai 

4T.6 

Sl.» 

December 

10,0 

adding  togetlior  tlie  teinpcrnUiren  olincrvcd  at  7  a.  u.,  2  r.  m.,  and 
9p.m.,  the  9  P.M. reading  being  added  in  twice,  and  tlien  divid- 
ing thfi  Sum  by  4^  (7  A.M.+2  p.  M.+fl  p.  M.+9  p.m.).     It  will  bo 
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TABLE   IV. 

TI.KTON,  N.  11.,   II 


Hflilk. 

Ifa^ 

Ml.. 

M«n 

>lu. 

tMtl. 

Hin. 

IWta. 

fronTM.'.. 
■oil  Uln. 

Jiini»r7 

2f« 

h 

20.9 

4''8 

24 

-f. 

13 

l!2 

0  7 

a:;.o 

46 

10 

-'/H 

25 

12.6 

1B.0 

19 

4 

28 

B20 

ApHI 

)tl7 

16.0 

20 

3 

46.0 

Haj 

«7H 

vr. 

15 

65,0 

77  0 

Mil 

26-8 

HI) 

16 

31 

7 

04.1 

July 

7HB 

MR 

21  S 

01 

20 

■12 

10 

00,4 

724 

4K.0 

24.3 

M 

26 

■A-i. 

27 

flO.2 

fiOT 

4H.9 

22.8 

Ml 

4 

V.\ 

20 

638 

(Wobcr 

MH 

38,0 

10.3 

fi; 

4.20 

27 

16 

47.6 

NoTcniber 

87.S 

21,7 

16,7 

IS7 

20,80 

20.6 

l>ei«mber 

30.8 

12,4 

17,0 

46 

16 

-20 

80 

21.4 

noticed  titat  the  mean  derived  Frnm  t]io  maximum  and  minimum 
readings  is  almost  always  a  litlle  tlie  liiglier. 
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A  atudjr  of  these  tables  reveals  several  prominent  facts.  The 
highest  (shade)  temperature  registered  during  the  four  years  was 
91'',  on  June  21, 1898,  and  on  July  20, 1894.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  was  — 29°,  on  February  25, 1894,  which  gives  an 
extreme  range  of  120°.  The  next  lowest  winter  temperature  was 
— 22°,  February  5, 1893,  and  no  other  below — 20°  has  been  regis- 
tered during  this  period.  The  highest  mean  monthly  maximum 
was  in  July,  1892, 78°.7,and  the  next  highest  in  July,  1894,  78°.6. 
The  lowest  mean  monthly  minimum  was  in  January,  1898,  — 2°.0. 
The  greatest  mean  range  came  in  July,  1898,  27°.7.  The  highest 
mean  (monthly)  temperature  occurred  in  July,  1894,  66° .4  and 
the  lowest,  6°.8,  in  January,  1898. 

In  order  to  bring  out  certain  other  features  of  interest,  Table 
y.  has  been  prepared.  In  it  are  given  the  average  values  by 
months  derived  from  the  four  years'  racords. 


TABLE  V. 

Mrans  Dkrivkd  fboic  Four  Ykars'  Tkbcprratukic  Records  at 

l1ttlrt021,  n.  h. 


January  . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .  .  . 
June .  .  • 
July  .  .  . 
August  .  . 
September . 
October 
NoYember . 
December  . 


Mm& 

Mmb 

Mmui 

Mail- 

MlataBnm. 

KAxIniiiai. 

Mlnlnittiii. 

BanfB. 

mam. 

24.0 

S.8 

1S.6 

4S.6 

.1^4.7 

27.0 

6.6 

21.8 

46.7 

-21.0 

80.4 

16.9 

10.4 

62.7 

-7.6 

61.8 

20.1 

10.8 

68.7 

14.0 

66.8 1 

40.8 1 

26.01 

83.6 

27.2 

76.61 

60.8 1 

26.81 

89.2 

84.7 

77.6 

62.0 

26.4 

89.2 

80.2 

78.8 

62.1 

21.6 

86.7 

87.6 

66.0 

44.6 

2«H.O 

79.0 

20.7 

66.8  A 

86.2  > 

20.01 

71.7 

20J 

40.6 1 

24.1 1 

16.81 

62.61 

1.61 

80.6 1 

14.91 

16.7 1 

4681 

-18.01 

o 
16.0 

16.8 

26.8 

40.0 

62.81 

68.71 

64.8 

62.0 

66.0 

46.8  < 

82.8 

21.1 


1  Three  years  only.    *  For  one  year  the  mean  from  tri-daily  observations  was  used. 

An  examination  of  Table  Y.  shows  that«  taking  tlie  average  of 
the  four  years'  records,  January  is  the  coldest  month,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  15°,  and  July  the  warmest,  with  64''.8. 
February  has  a  mean  temperature  of  16^.8,  and  June  of  68^.7, 
these  being  respectively  the  next  coldest  and  the  next  warmest 
months.  After  February,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  rise  of  about  10^  in 
the  monthly  mean  until  June.  June,  July,  and  August  keep  about 
the  same  temperature.  In  September,  there  is  a  fall  of  almost  V^ 
and  tlien  there  is  a  fall  of  about  10''  a  month  till  December.    Feb- 
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ruary  shows  the  lowest  minimum  terapernture,  the  average  for  the 
four  years  being  — 21®.  December,  January,  February,  and  March 
show  minimum  temperatures  below  zero.  The  minimum  summer 
temperatures  vary  roughly  between  86^  and  40^.  The  average 
summer  maximum  temperatures  are  89^.2  in  June  and  July, 
August  showing  86^.7.  The  average  winter  maximum  temper- 
atures are  45^  to  60^.  Tlie  greatest  mean  ranges  come  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  between  25''  and  26'' ;  the  least,  in  November  and 
December,  WJ  to  16''.8.  January,  March,  and  April  show  a 
mean  mouthy  range  of  between  19""  and  20"".  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  the  months  with  the  lowest  mean  minimum,  5^.8  and 
S^'.e ;  July  and  August  those  with  the  highest,  62''  and  62M. 
The  mean  maxima  of  the  three  winter  months  are  below  Sl^  ;  of 
the  three  summer  months,  above  78'^. 

Taking  the  four  years  together  it  may  be  noted  that  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures  in  each  year,  and  the  absolute,  ranges, 
were  as  follows :  — 

Lowest,  — 17** 


1891.  Highest,  89' 

1892.  Highest,  89' 
1898.  Highest,  91' 
1894.  Highest,  91' 


Range,  106". 
Lowest,  —16'' ;  Range,  105". 
Lowest,  —22"  ;  Range,  118". 


Lowest,  —29"  ;  Range,  120. 

The  mean  temperatures  for  each  year,  as  given  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  New  England  Weather  Service,  are  as  follows:  — 
1892,  42".2  ;  1892,  41".0  ;  1898,  89".2 ;  1894,  42".5,  which  gives 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  41".2. 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  Littleton  records, 
to  note  the  monthly  and  annual  temperature  normals  for  the 
neigh))oring  station  of  Lunenburg,  Vermont,  where  records  have 
been  kept  regularly  during  a  period  of  more  than  40  years.  Those 
normals  have  been  calculated  for  five-year  periods  by  Mr.  J.  War- 
ren Smith,  Director  of  the  New  England  Weatlier  Service,  and 
include  the  years  1851-1890. 

TABLE  VI. 

Monthly  and  Annual  Tkmprraturb  Normals  for  Lunkkburo,  Vt., 

FOR  THB  Prriod  1857-1890. 


Jan. 

F«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mior. 

Jim*. 

Jnlj. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Got. 
41.7 

Nor. 

Dee. 

Tear. 

isis 

o 
17.7 

27'!6 

88!4 

63!l 

64!2 

67*!9 

66!7 

6^.9 

8L9 

1^.4 

4f.8 

It  ift,  of  course,  impossible  as  yet  to  make  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  temperature  conditions  of  Littleton  and  Lunenburg  on 
the  basis  of  only  four  years'  record  at  Littleton. 
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A  consideration  of  frost  belongs  properly  under  the  heading  of 
temperature,  altliough  generally  included  in  the  account  of  tlie 
precipitation.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  preliminary  review  of  the 
climate  of  New  England  that  frost  may  occur  in  any  month,  even 
in  midsummer,  especially  at  northern  stations.  The  records  for 
Littleton  show  that  liglit  frosts  occurred  on  the  following  days 
during  tlie  warmer  months:  July  5,  1891;  May  25,  27,  28, 
August  14  and  September  8,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  1898 ;  April  25,  26, 
May  10, 12, 16,  22,  June  7,  8,  August  22, 1894 ;  and  killing  frosts 
occurred  September  27,  28,  29,  80, 1893,  May  15,  August  27,  and 
September  26, 1894. 

Prbcipitation. 

In  Tables  YII.-XII.  are  given  the  usual  precipitation  data  for 
the  four  years  1891-1894.  Tables  YII.-X.  give  the  precipitation 
for  each  single  month.  An  examination  of  these  tables  sliows 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  precipitation  fell  in  August,  1892 


TABLE  VII. 

PUKCIPITATION  AT  LiTTLKTON,   N.  H.,   DURING   THE  YbAR   1891. 


Month. 

Total. 

iMlndlng 

Moltwl  Snow. 

SqowIUL 

Nnmbor  of 

Davs  with 

ProelplUtlon. 

Totol. 

On  Ground  at 
Knd  of  Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auirutt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

4,11 
2.16 

2.80 
2.21 
8.80 
2.01 
6.72 
6.80 
2.02 
1.78 
2.17 
8.71 

21 
14 
10 

8 

2 

'6* 
6 

• 

18 
12 

T. 

*  8* 
2 

16 
12 

8 
11 

0 
10 
12 
11 
10 
10 

8 

0 

(7.85  inches) ;  the  least  in  Novemlier,  1898  (0.55  inches).  Tlie 
heaviest  snowfall  was  recorded  in  February,  1893,  when  the  total 
amount  was  84  inches.  Tlie  deepest  snow  on  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  any  month  was  registered  at  tlie  end  of  February,  1898,  28 
inches.  Twenty-four  inches  were  registered  twice,  at  the  end  of 
January  and  of  February,  1894.  The  largest  number  of  days 
with  precipitation  in  any  one  month  (17)  was  noted  in  May  and 
June,  1892,  and  the  smallest  number  (8)  in  November,  1893. 
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Prom  Table  XL,  which  is  a  yearly  suinmary,  comt)iIed  from  the 
Annual  Summaries  of  the  New  England  Weather  Service,  we  see 

TABLE  VIIL 

PRKCIPITATION   AT  LiTTLKTOK,   N.  H.,   DURING  TBK  YsAR   1802. 


Monfh. 

Total. 

incladiiig 

Mcltod  Show. 

fteoiHUL 

Nomboror 

DiTiwIUi 

Pnelpltattoo. 

Total. 

OnOroaodat 
End  of  Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novenilier 

December 

8.00 
126 
1.84 
1.20 
8.70 
7.21 
4.67 
7.86 
2.60 
2.81 
8.67 
1.68 

10 
14 
14 

1 

10* 
17 

12 

10 
8 
0 

*  2 

•        • 

10 
8 
6 
6 

17 

17 
0 

16 
6 
9 

U 
0 

that  the  year  1894  was  the  driest  ot  the  four  yeai*8,  and  1892  had 
the  greatest  precipitation,  the  figures  being  29.24  inches  and  42.46 
inches,  respectively.    1898  had  the  heaviest  snowfall,  99  inches. 

TABLE  IX. 
Precipitation  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  nuRiKO  the  Year  1808. 


Month. 

Total, 

Ineladinf 

Meltod  Snow. 

flnowflUl. 

Nwibof  of 

Dnra  with 

Pnelpllation. 

Total. 

On  Oronnd  at 
End  of  Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

l^ecember 

1.26 
8.24 
2.82 
2.04 
2.60 
604 
8.90 
4.66 
2.66 
8.18 
0.66 
a84 

7 
84 
18 
10 

*  6' 
26 

0 
28 
18 

T. 
10 

10 
18 

7 

10 
11 
11 

0 
12 
10 

9 

8 
18 

The  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  came  in  1898,  126 ;  the  least 
(100)  in  1894.    The  mean  annual  precipitation  for  Littleton,  on 
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the  basis  of  these  four  years,  is  seen  to  bo  86.20  inches  ;  tlio  moan 
annual  snowfall,  82  inclies;  the  mean  annual  number  of  days 

TABLE  X. 
Pbbcipitation  at  Littlrton,  N.  H.,  during  thr  Trar  1804. 


Moafth. 

ToliU, 

iDOludiDf 

MsltodSaov. 

SoowfkU. 

Number  of 

DnvsvlUi 

Prodpiuaon. 

ToUI. 

On  Qroand  at 
Sod  or  Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

2.76 
1.96 
2.03 
2.04 
2.44 
882 
2.06 
2  91 
286 
2.44 
2.02 
1.91 

28 
23 
12 

4 

10* 
16 

24 
24 
12 

7 

9 
7 
8 
7 

10 

12 

10 

10 

7 

7 

8 

6 

with  precipitation,  116,  and  tlie  mean  monthly  average  of  days 
with  precipitation,  9. 

Table  XII.  shows  that  so  far  August  lias  provod  tlio  month  witli 
the  greatest  precipitation   (5.15  inches),  wliile   April  shows  tlio 

TABLE  Xr. 

Prbcipitation  and  Raint  Days  at  Littleton, 
N.  IL,  i>uiuNO  1801-1804. 


Toar. 

Prcelpilntlon. 

Bahij'Dtijt. 

JUInand 
8no». 

Unnwlled 
Snow. 

ToteL 

Monthly 
Afonie. 

1891 
1892 
1808 
1894 

in, 
88.29 
42.46 
34.88 
29.24 

in. 
66 
76 
00 
89 

120 
122 
117 
100 

10 

10 
10 

8 

Mean. 

86.20 

82 

116 

0 

least  (1.89  inches).    As  a  whole,  the  summer  months  distinctly 
show  the  maximum  precipitation  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
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maximum  number  of  days  with  precipitation.  Febniary  has  the 
heaviest  snowrall.  The  snow  is  usually  gone  from  the  ground  by 
the  end  of  April,  and  November  is  the  first  winter  month  which 
has  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  XII. 

Mban  Moxthlt  Pbkcipitation  at  Littleton,  N.  H., 
Four  Ykars*  Rrcords,  1801-1804. 


Month. 

Ttotal, 

ioeladiof 

MftlCwl  Snow. 

Bnowlkll. 

Mnnhor  of 

D^iiwlth 

PradpllftlloDi 

ToUl. 

OnOrooodai 
Bod  of  Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augnit 

September 

October 

Novrnilicr 

December 

8.03 
2.16 
2.26 
1.80 
3.02 
4.74 
3.01 
6.16 
2.f'i6 
2.63 
2.fK) 
2.78 

17 

21 

18 

6 

*  9 
16 

16 
18 
10 

1 

6 

11 

10 

7 

11 

12 

12 

10 

12 

8 

0 

8 

9 

In  Table  XII.  are  given  the  monthly  and  annual  precipitation 
normals  for  Lunenburg,  Vermont,  for  the  period  1861-1890.  A 
comparison  of  Tables  XII.  and  XIII.  may  be  interesting,  but  of 

TABLE  XIIL 

Monthly  and  Annual  Prkcipitation  Normals  for  Lunenburg,  Vt., 

FOR  THK  Period  1851-1890. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mtr. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

JDI7. 

Aog. 

Bept 

Oet 

Not. 

Dee. 

Tear. 

3.06 

2.71 

8.22 

2.63 

8.71 

8.68 

8.01 

3.79 

3.68 

3.49 

8.24 

2.84 

30.88 

course  no  definite  conclusions  can  yet  be  drawn  regarding  the  pre- 
cipitation at  Littleton.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  derived  from 
the  four  years,  86.20  inches,  is  undoubtedly  considerably  too  small^ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1892  was  exceptionally  dry. 
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Wind. 

Tri-daily  obsenrations  of  wind  direction  (7  a.  m.,  2  and  9  p.  m.) 
were  made  at  Littleton  during  the  time  from  April,  1891,  to 
December,  1892.  In  1898  and  1894  the  prevailing  wind  direction 
for  each  day  is  alone  noted.  The  following  montlis  have  no 
records:  July,  1891 ;  May  and  June,  1892;  September,  1898.  A 
summary  of  the  wind  direction  records  gives  the  following  results 
as  to  percentages  of  frequency  of  the  prevailing  wind^  in  each 
month. 

TABLE  XIV. 

Pkrckntagbs  of  Frkquknct  of  thk  Prbvailimo  Winds  at  Littleton, 

N.  11.,  for  thk  Ykars  1891-1894. 


Month. 

N. 

N.  B. 

R. 

8.  B. 

B. 

8.  W. 

w. 

H.  W. 

January 
February 

•        • 

•         • 

17.14 

7.46 

1.07 

10.86 

33.33 

21.60 

2.88 

•          ■ 

ltt.66 

4.76 

«        ■ 

11.90 

3333 

82.14 

March 

•        • 

8.22 

16.12 

6.87 

2.15 

15.05 

20.43 

37.63 

April 

2.60 

0.83 

22.50 

6.66 

8.83 

13.38 

13.33 

37J0 

May 

•        • 

»        • 

23,65 

16.05 

8.22 

21.60 

20.48 

16.13 

June 

2.22 

l.U 

20.69 

6.66 

4.44 

21.11 

t7.77 

10.00 

July 

•    ■ 

*         • 

30.10 

4.80 

2.15 

22.68 

26.80 

1506 

August 

•    • 

0.80 

3^m 

8.06 

4.08 

17.74 

26.01 

8.06 

September 

•    • 

l.U 

28.88 

7.77 

3.83 

24.44 

26.66 

13.83 

October 

0.80 

0.80 

30.6i 

4.83 

8.22 

14.66 

20.97 

24.19 

November 

•    • 

0.83 

28.33 

7.56 

5.83 

11.66 

2S.33 

22.50 

December 

•    • 

•    • 

19.61 

2.43 

1.02 

18.00 

39.02 

24.89 

It  is  seen  From  this  table  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  four  years^ 
records  under  consideration  at  present,  the  prevailing  winds  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  June,  and  September 
are  west;  those  of  March  and  April,  northwest;  and  those  of  May, 
July,  August,  and  October,  oast.  The  west  and  northwest  winds 
of  the  months  December  to  April  show  a  decided  preponderance 
over  the  other  wind  directions  for  these  months,  their  per  ccntage 
of  frequency  being  in  all  cases  over  10  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  the  next  most  prevalent  wind  direction.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  prevailing  wind  direction  is  east,  although  June  and 
September  show  a  very  slight  pi'edomiiiance  of  west  winds.  In 
the  preliminary  account  of  the  climate  of  New  England,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  was  stated  that  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  region  are  northwest  in  winter  and  southwest  in  summer. 
The  variations  of  the  winds  at  Littleton  from  this  general  rule  are 
caused  by  the  topography.  Being  situated  in  a  valley  trending 
east  and  west,  the  northwest  winds  which  should  be  expected  in 
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winter  become  west  winds  in  four  of  the  winter  months.  In  sum- 
mer, on  the  otiier  hand,  when  we  expect  soutliwest  winds  prevail- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  easterly  winds  are  predominant  This, 
again,  is  a  local  effect  of  the  topography,  the  easterly  direction 
being  due  to  the  soH^alled  "  valley  winds,**  caused  by  the  cooling, 
during  the  evening  and  night,  of  the  lower  air  in  the  valley  aiid 
on  the  8lo()os  leading  down  to  it  This  process  makes  tlie  air  thus 
cooled  heavy,  and  consequently  it  flows  down  the  slopes  and  down 
stream  along  the  valley  to  the  west  and  soutliwest,  giving  a  pre- 
vailing easterly  wind  during  the  evening  and  night  and  early 
morning,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  conditions  for  this 
action  are  most  favorable.  This  local  to()Ographic  effect  is  in 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  for  Littleton,  for  in  this  way 
the  summer  evening  and  night  winds  liecome  pleasantly  cool  and 
refreshing  as  a  rule.  The  tri-daily  observations  of  wind  direction 
show  quite  distinctly  the  change  in  the  wind  at  the  three  hours  of 
observation.  Taking  these  records  for  the  two  years  during  which 
they  were  kept,  and  comparing  the  total  numbers  of  wind  direc- 
tions noted  at  the  three  hours,  we  find  that  easterly  winds  occurred 
about  five  times  as  frequently  at  7  a.  m.  and  at  9  P.  M.  as  at  2  P.  M., 
while  the  prevailing  winds  at  2  p.  M.  were  westerly  or  southwesterly 
as  a  rule.  The  summer  months  show  this  much  more  distinctly 
than  the  winter  months. 

North,  northeast,  southeast,  and  south  winds  are  rare  at  Little- 
ton, and  apparently  show  no  marked  dependence  in  their  frequency 
on  the  time  of  day,  or  the  season  of  the  year.  The  four  years' 
records  are  too  few  to  warrant  the  making  of  any  very  definite 
statement  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  a  longer  series  of  obser- 
vations wouM  confirm  the  general  points  now  brought  out.  On 
the  average  for  the  year,  the  period  1891-1894  shows  a  prevalence 
of  west  winds,  with  a  percentage  of  frequency  of  26,  followed 
closely  by  east  winds,  with  a  percentage  of  28,  by  northwest  with 
21,  and  by  southwest  with  17.  Taking  southwest,  west,  and 
northwest  winds  together,  they  are  seen  to  prevail  considerably 
over  half  the  time. 

The  record  of  wind  velocity  is  fairly  complete  for  the  four  years. 
Tables  XV.,  XVL,  XVIL,  and  XVIII.  give  the  total  monthly  move- 
ment,  the  maximum  daily  movement,  the  mean  daily  movement, 
the  maximum  hourly  velocity,  the  mean  hourly  maximum  velocity, 
and  the  mean  hourly  velocity. 

The  mean  hourly  maximum  velocity  for  each  month  is  obtained 
by  taking  the  maximum  hourly  velocity  for  each  day,  adding  these 
velocities  together,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the  number  of  days 

TOL.  I.  —  0 
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in  the  month.  Tiiis  gives  the  average  highest  hourly  velocity  for 
tlie  niontli  in  question.  A  general  yearly  summary  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  owing  to  the  extreme  variability 

TABLE  XV. 
WiKD  Yblocitibs  at  Littlrton,  N.  H.,  during  thk  Year  1891. 


Moadk. 


January . 
February 
March 
April .    . 
May  .    . 
June  .    . 
July  .    . 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
NoYember 
December 


ToC«l 
Monthly. 

Max. 

D^lj. 

Mmb 

Iklly. 

Max. 

nooriy. 

Maan 

Boariy 

Max. 

Maan 
Uouriy 

Valoa. 

2912 

208 

08.0 

26.6 

9.8 

ao 

4102 

880 

146.6 

27.0 

14.0 

6.1 

4907 

880 

168.2 

86.7 

14.8 

66 

8661 

262 

118.7 

22.6 

11.2 

4.0 

82:^ 

257 

104.1 

280 

10.9 

4.8 

2288 

138 

76i} 

179 

9.1 

8.1 

2044 

168 

86.2 

18.7 

9.8 

8.6 

2090 

178 

67.4 

16.6 

7.4 

2.8 

2016 

216 

67.2 

20.6 

7.6 

2.8 

1404 

126 

63.6 

18.6 

7.8 

2.6 

8618 

288 

l'86'.8 

26.6 

18.8 

•  • 
6.6 

28  days  only. 
Only  6  days. 
Only  20  days. 


of  wind  velocities,  and  the  short  period  during  which  tlie  records 
liave  been  kept  An  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables 
shows  a  number  of  interesting  facts  regarding  the  wind  at  Littleton 


TABLE  XVI. 
Wind  Vrlocitiks  at  Littlkton,  N.  H.,  during  tuk  Year  1802. 


Month. 

Tout 
MoTe- 
BMint. 

Has. 

Mmo 

lltan 
Uouriy. 

M«MI 

Hourly 

Hoarij 
Voloc 

Ranarkt. 

Jnnuary 
February    . 
March    .    . 
AprU.    .    . 
May  .    .    . 
June  .    .    . 
July  .    .    . 
August  . 
September . 
October . 
November 
lX*cember 

2860 
2425 
4824 
4471 
4001 
8025 
2086 
741 

\lb\ 
8211 
2671 

224 
184 
874 
811 
260 
166 
266 
120 

226 
860 

2U8 

91.0 

a<).6 

156.6 
149.1 
129.1 
100.8 
66.6 
62.0 

97.2 

107.0 

89.0 

26.0 
24.7 
24.6 
22.2 
25.6 
17.7 
10.0 
11.6 

22.6 
27.9 
26.6 

0.6 

8.2 

18.2 

18.8 

11.0 

10.1 

0.0 

7.2 

.    . 

0.7 

0.8 

8.2 

8.8 
8.4 
6.4 
6.2 
6.8 
4.2 
2.7 
2.2 

•        • 

4.0 
4.4 
8.7 

14  days  only. 

6  days  only. 

18  days  only. 

80  days. 

during  the  four  years,  1891-1894.  Tlie  greatest  monthly  move- 
ment of  the  wind  was  in  Maich,  1891,  wlien  4,907  miles  wei*e 
registered ;  the  least  in  June,  1898,  tlie  number  in  that  month 
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being  1,522  miles.  The  maximum  daily  velocity  was  445  miles 
ill  October,  1898 ;  the  least  daily  maximum  in  any  month  was 
125  miles  in  October,  1891.    The  highest  mean  daily  movement 

TABLE  XVII. 
Wind  Vklocitiks  at  LfTTLETOK,  N.  H.,  during  the  Year  1803. 


Month. 


Jan our  J  . 
FebroAry 
Mnrdi 
April  . 
M«j  . 
June  . 
JqIj   . 
August 
September 
October  . 
Noremlter 
Dcoember 


Total 
Movo. 
ment. 

Max. 

Doll/. 

Moon 
Doily. 

Max. 

Doarly. 

M«M 

Hoarly 
Max. 

Moan 

Hoarly 
Voloc 

1646 

260 

78.6 

24.6 

9.6 

8.0 

1878 

221 

72.0 

20.4 

0.8 

8.0 

8744 

854 

120.7 

26.6 

11.0 

6.0 

4146 

887 

188.1 

32.6 

14.6 

6.7 

8090 

846 

128.7 

88.8 

18.7 

6.8 

1622 

130 

€0.7 

16.4 

6.9 

2.1 

2676 

288 

86;2 

18.8 

0.9 

8^6 

2237 

270 

72.1 

23.6 

M 

8.0 

1838 

204 

65.6 

18.6 

7.7 

2.7 

2248 

446 

97.6 

87.0 

10.8 

4.0 

1416 

146 

70.8 

10.2 

7.4 

2.0 

1022 

202 

86.1 

17.9 

9.0 

8.6 

21  dftys  only. 
26  d«yt  only. 


28  dfiyt. 
23  diiys. 
20  days. 
12  days. 


was  158  miles  in  March,  1891 ;  the  least,  50  miles  in  June,  1898. 
The  maximum  hourly  velocity  recorded  in  one  hour  was  in  May, 
1893,  88.8  miles ;  but  higher  velocities  have  been  reached  during 

TABLE  XVin. 
Wind  Vrlocitirs  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  during  the  Tear  1894. 


Month. 

Total 

MOTV- 

nwnt. 

Max. 

Dally. 

Moan 
Dally. 

Max. 
Hoarly. 

Mi«n 

Ilouriy 

Max. 

Moan 
Hoarly 
Voloc 

Rcoiarita. 

January      .    . 

2808 

866 

90.6 

20.6 

10.6 

8.7 

February 

8080 

296 

110.8 

28.6 

10.7 

4.6 

March    . 

8460 

216 

lU.O 

21.0 

11.1 

4.6 

April.    . 

8627 

264 

120.9 

26.0 

10.8 

6.0 

May  .    . 

.   • 

«   . 

0        • 

•      • 

.    . 

o        « 

No  Records. 

June  .    . 

1660 

147 

62.0 

18.8 

0.1 

2.1 

July  .    . 

2181 

188 

68.7 

17.4 

8.6 

2.8 

August  . 

1671 

216 

61.8 

17.9 

7.0 

2.5 

27  days  only. 

September 

2088 

152 

69.6 

18.6 

8.0 

2.9 

. 

October . 

2426 

181 

78.2 

25.2 

0.4 

8.2 

November . 

2877 

847 

119.8 

22.6 

10.0 

4.0 

24  days  only. 

December 

»        I 

2861 

807 

76.8 

22.0 

8.7 

ai 

shorter  periods.  The  highest  mean  hourly  maximum  reached  in 
any  month  was  14.8  miles  in  March,  1891 ;  the  lowest,  6.9  miles 
in  June,  1898.    6.4  miles  was  the  highest  mean  hourly  velocity 
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recorded  for  a  month|  this  being  noted  in  Mardi,  1892;  while  the 
least,  2.1  mileSy  occurred  in  June,  1898,  and  June,  1894.  Tlie 
winter  montlis  are  seen  to  be  the  windy  ones,  the  figures  in  all 
the  columns,  as  a  rule,  showing  maxima  in  tlie  winter. 

MiSCBLLANBOUa   DaTA. 

The  following  miscellaneous  data  are  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  four  years,  1891-1894,  as  being  of  special  interest  from  a 
climatic  standpoint:  — 

1891.  April  1.  Robins  came  to-day. 
AinU  U.  Frogs  out  Uxlay. 
April  25.  Snow  this  morning. 
April  SO.  Dandelion  blossoms  to-day. 
JUay  2.  Martins  came  to-day. 

May  5.   Snow. 

May  11.  Ghimne}'  swallows  came. 

JIbvember  4.   Gi*ound  frozen  bard. 

No\>emher  5.  Ponds  frozen  over  for  the  firot  time. 

November  30.  Three  inches  of  snow.    Sleighs  out. 

December  30.    Ponds  brake  up  at  noon,  caused  by  south  wind. 

1892.  January  15.    Good  wheeling  to  9  a.  m.     Sleighing  at  7  p.  m. 
Mardi  27.  Robins  came  to-da}*. 

March  31.     Eight  inches  of  snow  in  the  woods.    River  closed 

with  ice. 
April  3.   River  broke  up  to-da}*. 
April  9.  Bethlehem  hills  covered  with  snow. 
April  15.   Mountains  covei*ed  with  snow. 
April  21.  Frogs  out  to-day. 
8q>tember  27.   Mt.  Washington  covered  with  snow. 
October  6.  Mountains  white  with  snow. 
October  29.  Snow. 
November  29.  River  and  ponds  frozen  over. 

1893.  January.   Everything  frozen.     Ice  24  inches  thick. 

Mardi  31.   Snow  in  woocis  18  inches  deep.    Open  ground  almost 

all  covered  with  snow.     Drifts  three  feet  deep. 
AprU  12.   Blue  birds  came  to  da}'. 
April  14.   River  dear  of  ice. 
April  28.   Fi-ogs  out  to-day. 

April  30.   Martins  came.    Mountains  well  covered  with  snow. 
May  15.   Snow  seen  on  mountains  to-day. 
September  4.   Mt  Washington  white  with  snow. 
October  31.   Mountains  white  with  snow. 
November  17.   Saranac  Pond  frozen  over. 
December  3.   Sleighing  to-day. 
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1894.    March  B,   Good  sleighiDg  for  95  da3'8  up  to  t(^daj. 
March  17.   Blue  birds  came  to-day. 
March  19.   Robins  came  to^ay. 
March  20.   Ice  in  river  broke  up. 
March  23.   Some  sleiglis  out. 
March  24.   Ground  well  covered  with  snow. 
April  15.  Snow  seen  on  hills.    Blonntains  well  covered  with 

snow.    Plenty  of  snow  In  woods. 
April  16.   Butterfly  seen  to-day. 
April  19.   Martins  and  Trogs  out 
May  12.  Apple  blossoms  out 
Mat/  16.    Blue  birds  seen  to-day. 
Mat/  17.   Swallows  seen  to-da}'. 
J'ufie  6.   Snow  on  mountains. 
tTune  7-^.   Mountains  white  with  snow. 
August  21.   Snow  on  mountains. 
S^tember  26.  Snow  on  mountains. 
October  12.    Mountains  white  with  snow. 
November  18.   Ponds  frozen  over. 
December  3.   Sleighs  out  to-day. 
December  10.  Some  wheeling. 

Some  of  the  more  important  local  climatic  features  peculiar  to 
Littleton  may  be  noted  here.  Snow-storms  come  principally  with 
westerly  winds,  this  term  including  southwest,  west,  and  northwest 
winds.  Northeast  snow-storms  are  less  frequent^  as  a  rule,  but  are 
apt  to  be  heavy  when  they  do  occur.  The  southerly  winds  occurring 
during  winter  storms  are  usually  warm,  but  they  do  not  bring  rain 
nearly  as  often  as  thcRe  same  winds  do  further  south,  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts.  Snow-squalls  are  common,  especially  on 
the  mountains,  while  the  wind  is  veering  around  to  the  northwest 
at  the  close  of  a  snow-storm,  preparatory  to  the  final  cIcaring-ofF. 
The  snowrall  in  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley  itself  is  considerably  less 
than  on  the  higher  land  enclosing  it,  and  this  valley,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Oonnecttcut,  is  often  free  from  snow  in  winter  when 
the  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  snow.  The  sleighing  in  the 
valleys  is  not  infrequently  interrupted  by  the  melting  due  to  the 
warm  southerly  winds  and  rain.  Sleighing  lasts  usually  from 
the  middle  of  November  till  into  March. 

The  thunder-storms  in  the  Littleton  district  seem  usually  to 
follow  the  Connecticut  or  Ammonoosuc  Valleys.  Most  of  the 
thunder-storms  experienced  at  Littleton  are  the  edges  of  those 
going  up  the  Connecticut  Valley  or  along  the  mountains  to  the 
south.   It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the 
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White  Mountains  have  more  tliunder-storms  than  Littleton  has. 
Tlie  storms  noted  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  topography,  as  just 
stated,  except  in  the  cases  when  they  are  of  great  extent.  In  the 
latter  cases,  thunder-storms  come  from  the  south  or  southwest, 
entirely  independently  of  the  topography,  crossing  hills  and  valleys 
without  any  ciiange  in  their  general  features. 

Fogs  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  hills. 
Tliese  fogs  are  common  on  clear,  calm  nights  in  winter  and  summer, 
but  are  moiH)  frequent  in  tlie  warmer  season.  Tliey  are  almost  al- 
ways less  than  100  or  150  feet  thick,  so  that  the  dwellers  on  the  hill- 
sides at  those  heights  above  the  valley  bottoms  are  usually  above 
tlio  fogs,  and  look  down,  in  the  morning,  on  a  sea  of  fog  in  the 
valley  bottom. 

Tlio  temperature  contrasts  between  the  valley  bottoms  and  the 
higher  hill-sides  and  hill-tops  near  by  are  clearly  seen  at  Littleton. 
On  clear,  calm  nights,  in  winter  and  summer,  the  valley  bottoms 
cool  considerably  by  mdiation,  and  the  quiet  air  lying  close  to  the 
ground  also  cools.  On  the  hill-sides,  however,  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  air  to  cool,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  in  motion,  more  or  less, 
and  therefore  its  temperature  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the 
valley  air.  For  this  reason,  the  temperatures  registered  during  the 
calm,  clear  nights  are  usually  several  degrees  lower  in  the  valleys 
than  on  the  hills.  Li  fact,  a  ditTerenco  of  only  a  few  feet  of  eleva- 
tion often  makes  a  difference  of  several  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  temperatures  registered  at  the  houses  on  the  hill-sides  at 
Littleton  village  are  often  a  good  deal  higher  than  those  registered 
at  houses  on  the  main  street  The  farms  in  the  valley  are  found  to 
be  colder  than  those  on  the  hills,  and  farmers  in  the  valley  do  not 
raise  so  much  corn  as  those  on  the  hills  for  this  reason.  It  is  this 
nocturnal  cooling  of  the  valley  air  that  causes  the  down-stream 
breezes  already  referred  to  in  the  section  on  the  winds. 

There  are  various  local  cloud  effects  of  interest  at  Littleton,  the 
principal  one  being  associated  with  a  coming  storm.  One  of  the 
signs  of  a  storm  is  the  movement  of  the  clouds  on  the  White 
Mountains.  With  a  southerly,  southeasterly,  or  southwesterly 
wind  at  Littleton,  heavy  masses  of  clouds  are  seen  curling  down 
from  mountains  and  coming  up  through  the  notches,  especially  the 
Franconia  Notch,  south  of  Littleton.  These  clouds  are  usually 
seen  before  it  rains  at  Littleton,  and  they  are  indications  that  it  is 
raining  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  will  soon  rain  at 
Littleton,  although  such  clouds  sometimes  hang  over  the  moun- 
tains and  do  not  bring  rain  to  the  Ammonoosuc  Valley.  Easterly 
storms,  which  come  directly  over  the  mountains,  do  not  give  such 
warning  of  their  coming. 
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The  question  of  the  effect  of  deforestation  on  water  snpply  is  an 
important  one ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  data  on  tlie  subject  for  this 
region.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  liowever,  that  tliere  is  less 
water  in  the  Ammonoosuc  now  than  tliere  was  formerly. 

Medical  Olimatoloot. 

The  town  of  Littleton  is  most  favorably  placed  as  a  health  re- 
sort. It  is  protected  from  the  chilling  noiiiheast  winds  which  are 
so  disagreeable  in  certain  sections  of  New  England,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  violence  of  the  cold  winter  northwest 
winds.  Its  winds,  as  a  whole,  are,  therefore,  less  violent  and  less 
aggressive  than  those  of  many  places  which  are  more  exposed. 
Situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  its  summer 
temperatures  are  not  usually  excessively  hot,  and  its  hottest  sea- 
son is  of  short  duration.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  give  it  the 
down-stream  breezes  of  summer  evenings  and  nights.  These 
easterly  winds,  coming  from  the  mountain  slopes,  displace  the 
warm  westerly  winds  of  the  daytime  and  bring  the  cool  and  agree- 
able nights  which  arc  so  refreshing  after  a  summer  day's  work. 
Almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  township  is  hilly  land,  with  good 
slopes,  the  percentage  of  flat  land  being  very  small.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  drainoge  of  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  there  is  no  stagnant 
water.  These  advantages,  combined  with  the  pure  mountain  air 
and  good  water,  have  united  to  make  Littleton  a  most  desirable 
place  of  residence,  and  the  increasing  numbera  of  summer  visitors 
who  resort  here  to  spend  their  holidoys  are  a  sure  sign  that  the 
merits  of  the  place  are  l)cing  appreciated  more  and  moi*e. 

Without  going  into  any  detail  in  the  matter  of  medical  clima- 
tology, it  may  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  note  some  of  the 
statistics  regarding  the  deatli  rate  of  Littleton  as  compai'ed  with 
that  of  the  county  of  Grafton  and  that  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.   These  rates  are  for  the  period  1884-1892. 


Taar. 

State. 

Ooonty. 

Uttleton. 

1884 

10.26 

17.06 

17.87 

1885 

17.18 

16.05 

17.02 

1886 

17.61 

16.24 

16.68 

1887 

17.61 

15.93 

16.00 

1888 

18.48 

17.35 

16.68 

1889 

17.91 

16.67 

13.68 

1890 

19.66 

17.49 

13.67 

1891 

19.41 

17.41 

16.94 

1892 

20.88 

20.01 

21.99 
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The  average  death  rates  for  State,  county,  and  town  for  these 
nine  years  are  18.81,  17.81,  and  16.67,  respectively.  In  other 
words,  Littleton  has  a  lower  death  rate,  on  the  average  for  this 
period,  than  either  the  county  in  which  it  lies,  or  the  State  as  a 
whole.  A  further  classification  of  the  death  rates  according  to 
the  four  great  classes  of  diseases  is  interesting.  These  classes 
are  zymotic,  constitutional,  local,  and  developmental  diseases. 
Zymotic  diseases  include  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  cholera  infan- 
tum, epidemic  influenza,  measles,  etc.  Constitutional  diseases 
include  cancer,  rjlieumatism,  phthisis,  etc.  Apoplexy,  paralysis, 
brain  diseases,  heart  disease,  pneumonia,  etc.,  are  local  diseases ; 
while  the  developmental  diseases  include  diseases  of  children,  old 
age,  etc.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  these  statistics  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  Littleton  is  usually 
considerably  below  that  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  as  is  also  the 
case  for  constitutional  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  local  and 
developmental  diseases  show  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  in 
Littleton  than  in  the  State  at  large.  As  the  two  latter  classes 
include  such  causes  of  death  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  paralysis, 
which  do  not  have  any  close  relation  to  climatic  conditions,  as  well 
as  old  age,  the  showing  is  a  very  favorable  one  for  Littleton.  In  the 
case  of  consumption,  for  instance,  which  is  certainly  greatly  in- 
creased with  low  elevation  and  soil  moisture,  the  high  land  and 
well-drained  surface  soil  of  Littleton  are  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
this  dreaded  disease.  In  the  period  1885-1887,  Grafton  County 
had  the  lowest  percentage  but  one  of  deaths  from  consumption. 
In  1892  about  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  at  Littleton  were 
due  to  consumption;  while  in  Portsmouth  the  percentage  was 
17.61;  in  Keene,  18.77;  in  Somersworth,  11.68;  and  in  Dover, 
11.18. 

An  interesting  point  to  note  in  connection  with  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  Littleton  is  the  large  number  of  persons  over  80  years  of 
age  among  the  deaths.  In  the  years  1887-1894,  inclusive,  there 
have  been  488  deaths  in  Littleton,  according  to  the  Town  Reports, 
and  during  this  period  54  of  these  deaths  were  of  persons  over  80 
years  of  age,  while  10  were  of  persons  over  90  yeara  of  age.  In 
other  words,  of  the  deaths  during  the  past  eight  years,  over  14  per 
cent  were  of  persons  over  80  years  old.  This  is  certainly  a  good 
showing  for  the  health  of  the  town. 
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VII. 

INDIANS. 

THE  first  white  settlers  of  this  country  found  the  territory 
|)eopIed  by  a  race  since  known  as  Indians.  Tlie  great  Algon- 
quin family  of  this  race  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  Chesapeake.  They  were  distinguished  from  their 
neighbors  of  the  southern  and  western  section  of  the  continent  by 
peculiarities  of  speech  and  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  method  of 
life.  They  were  divided  into  various  confederations  and  again 
into  innumerable  tribes.  Governed  by  no  laws,  unless  an  undevi- 
ating  adherence  to  a  few  tribal  forms  and  customs  may  be  termed 
such,  convenience  or  necessity  was  the  rule  and  guide  of  their 
lives.  In  the  selection  of  a  chief,  heredity  had  weight,  but  seldom 
availed  against  the  superior  claims  of  wisdom  in  council  and 
sagacity  and  bravery  in  war.  Among  these  savages  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  illustrated  in  the 
selection  of  war  chiefs  and  in  the  elevation  of  a  tribe  to  the 
head  of  a  confederacy.  The  character  of  their  government  was 
primitive  and  patriarchal.  All  questions,  from  one  of  changing 
hunting  grounds  to  the  most  momentous  of  all,  that  of  war,  were 
determined  in  a  council  in  which  each  male  member  of  the  tribe 
participated.  In  these  assemblages  the  chief,  unless  he  was  a  per- 
son of  great  skill,  was  outranked  in  influence  by  the  powwow  or 
medicine  man,  who  was  the  guardian  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  in- 
dividuals and  tribes.  Like  many  a  political  leader  of  the  present 
day,  his  power  was  measured  by  his  ability  to  deceive  and  cheat 
his  ignorant  and  superstitious  followers:  the  greater  the  demagogue, 
the  greater  the  powwow.  Unlike  his  modern  imitators,  however, 
he  was  seldom  detected  in  plying  his  arts,  and  his  hold  on  his 
credulous  victims  continued  until  the  end  of  the  journey  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds. 

If  history  be  a  record  of  past  events,  then  Indian  history  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  The  race  possessed  no  records, 
no  myths  common  to  different  tribes,  and  no  memory  of  past  events 
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extonding  beyond  a  single  life.  When  Capt.  John  Smith  exploited 
the  New  England  coast  in  1614  ho  found  the  country  inhabited  by 
numerous  large  tribes.  Between  that  period  and  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  a  destructive  plague  ravaged  the  section  east  of 
the  Hudson  river,  nearly  depopulating  it.  Entire  tribes  are  said 
to  have  been  swept  away,  and  such  as  remained  were  so  weakened 
that  a  union  of  several  i-emnants  was  essential  for  self-preser- 
vation. The  Indian  makes  meagre  provision  for  tlie  future,  and  a 
calamity  of  this  cimracter  was  naturally  followed  by  a  famine, 
wliicli  contributed  additional  victims  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
This  depopulation  was  never  repaired,  and  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  they  found  the  country  a  charnel  house  filled 
with  dead  men's  bones.  With  pious  fervor  they  regarded  the 
work  wrought  by  pestilence  and  famine  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
special  providence  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  God's  chosen 
fMHipIo  to  enter  into  Llieir  inheritance. 

Nearly  all  the  territory  now  within  the  limits  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was,  at  the  time  of  its  firat  settlement,  occupied  by  various 
tribes  united  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Penacooks  at  its  head. 
The  principal  villages  of  this  tribe  were  at  Concord,  Manchester, 
Nashua,  and  Lowell.  The  Winncpesaukees  were  located  about  the 
lake  and  river  of  that  name ;  the  Pcmigewassets  once  dwelt  in  the 
valleys  through  which  that  beautiful  river  and  its  tributaries  flow  ; 
east  of  the  mountains  dwelt  the  Pequawkets,  the  Ossipeos,  and  the 
Amariscoggins,  and  on  the  west,  occupying  the  country  from 
Moosilaukc  to  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  river,  lived  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Goosucks.^  It  is  easy  to  believe  the  tradition  which 
affirms  that  this  tribe  was  once  powerful.  Within  its  domain 
were  combined  all  the  elements  which  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  such  a  people :  broad  rich  meadows  easily  culti- 
vated, numerous  rapid  streams  crowded  wilh  the  lincst  lish  that 
ever  tempted  the  appetite  of  an  epicure,  and  forests  teeming  with 
the  game  they  hunted  for  food  and  clothing,  rendered  the  region 
an  Indian  paradise  capable  of  maintaining,  in  such  comfort  as  they 
knew,  a  much  larger  population  of  these  people  than  had  occupied 
it  since  it  became  known  to  the  white  man.  What  their  numbera 
and  prowess,  their  wars,  the  names  of  their  chiefs,  and  their 
mighty  deeds  in  battle  may  have  been,  we  know  not.  All  are 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  oblivion,  but  from  this  realm  of  obscurity 
the  poet  and  romancist  have  drawn  some  of  their  finest  characters, 

1  From  eooaah^  pine,  and  ouite,  place  —  dwellers  in  the  pine  tree  coantry.  The 
orthography,  like  that  of  many  other  Indian  words,  it  varied.  That  adopted  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  present  pronunciation  than  Cohos  or  Cooashauket. 
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endowed  them  with  attractive  and  noble  attributes,  and  made  tliem 
actors  in  scenes  that  are  imperisliahle. 

The  Indians  of  the  Merrimack  valley  were  many  of  them  among 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  under  the  ministrations  of  Eliot. 
Their  great  sachem,  Passnconaway,  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
apostle,  and  rendei-ed  constant  aid  by  encouraging  his  subjects  not 
only  to  listen  to  the  missionary,  but  to  embrace  the  religion  which 
he  exemplified.  This  famous  chieftain  was  averse  to  war,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  his  people  could  not  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  white  settlers.  He  saw  that  the  only  hope  of 
perpetuating  his  race  and  of  maintaining  a  home  amid  the  graves 
of  their  fathers  was  by  continuing  friendly  relations  with  their 
white  brothers.  To  this  end  he  exerted  his  great  influence  during 
bis  long  life,  and  his  last  admonition  to  his  people  was  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  continuance  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  English, 
at  a  general  council  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  confederation  held  at 
Amoskeag  Falls  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  which  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  leading  white  men  of  the  settlements,  one  of  whom 
preserved  the  speech  of  the  Indian  sage  and  transmitted  it  to  us. 
It  is  a  terse  and  eloquent  example  of  Indian  oratory,  and  as  such  it 
is  given  entire :  — 

^'  I  am  now  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ;  I  am  ready  to  die, 
and  not  likely  to  see  yon  ever  meet  together  any  more.  I  will  now 
leave  this  word  of  counsel  with  you  :  Take  heed  how  you  quarrel 
with  the  English.  Hearken  to  the  last  words  of  your  father  and 
friend.  The  white  men  are  the  sons  of  the  morning.  The  Gieat 
Spirit  is  their  fatlicr.  His  sun  shines  bright  above  them.  Never 
make  war  with  tlicm.  Sure  as  you  light  the  fires,  the  breath  of 
heaven  will  turn  the  flame  upon  you,  and  destroy  you.  Listen  to 
my  advice.  It  is  the  last  I  shall  be  allowed  to  give  you.  Remem- 
ber it  and  live." 

This  wise  counsel  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression. 
His  son  and  successor,  Wonnalancet,  was  guided  by  it,  and  when 
the  evil  days  of  King  Philip's  war  came,  not  all  the  art,  eloquence, 
and  cunning  of  the  great  warrior  availed  to  swerve  the  children  of 
Passaconaway  from  their  friendship  for  "  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing." Some  of  the  young  braves  of  the  tribes,  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance or  glory,  could  not  be  restrained  and  joined  the  Wampanoags 
in  their  unfortunate  and  fruitless  effort  to  exterminate  the  whites 
and  regain  their  ancient  inheritance. 

During  this  memorable  contest  Wonnalancet  and  his  people,  the 
Penacooks,  withdrew  to  the  country  of  the  Coosucks  and  passed 
most  of  their  time  during  the  years  during  1765-6  in  this  section 
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fishing,  hunting,  and  probably  planting  corn  on  the  fertile  Gohos 
meadows.  They  were  scattered,  during  their  sojourn,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  taking  game,  through  (he  country  from 
Haverhill  to  the  Connecticut  lakes.  The  defeat  and  death  of  King 
Philip  closed  the  conflict  and  the  Penacooks  returned  from  their 
exile.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  these  events  but  little 
was  known  of  this  section  of  the  country  or  of  the  aborigines 
who  occupied  it. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Coosucks  were  nearly  decimated  by  the 
plague  of  1615-17,  but  the  feeble  remnant,  while  ceasing  to  main- 
tain a  tribal  organization,  affiliated  with  the  Penacooks  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  this  locality.  They  were  remote  from  the  war 
paths  traversed  by  the  Iroquois  and  coast  ti*ibes  of  Maine  in  their 
ceaseless  conflicts,  as  they  surged  to  and  fro  acrass  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Penacooks.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
first  of  the  series  of  wars  between  England  and  Franco  for  the 
mastery  on  this  continent  that  their  pursuits  were  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  the  rude  alarms  of  savage  strife.  Then  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Passumpsic,  Ammonoosuck,  and 
other  streams  became  the  avenues  travelled  by  Indian  war  parties 
from  Canada  to  the  frontier  settlements,  and  their  sylvan  soli- 
tudes resounded  with  the  war-whoop  and  witnessed  every  species 
of  Indian  barbarity. 

Two  trails  crossed  Littleton.  One  followed  the  course  of  the 
Connecticut  through  Monroe  and  Bath  to  Haverhill.  At  the  base 
of  Gardners  mountain  a  well-worn  path  led  to  the  summit  and 
continued  on  high  ground  until  it  descended  to  the  river  at  Woods- 
ville.  The  Ammonoosuck  trail  followed  very  nearly  the  present 
course  of  the  Whitefield  road  beyond  the  present  site  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  it  kept  well  to  the  river  bank  until  it  crossed  the  river  at 
South  Littleton  and  gradually  ascended  the  hill  to  Strccter's  pond. 
This  sheet  of  water  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  red  men  when  in 
this  vicinity,  as  they  were  quite  sure  to  take  moose,  deer,  and  wild 
fowl  on  its  borders. 

There  is  little  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  Indians  ever 
had  a  village  within  our  borders.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Coosucks  was  at  the  great  meadows  in  Haverhill  and  Newbury. 
The  territory  northward  to  the  Connecticut  lakes  and  between  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains  constituted  the  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  of  the  tribe,  much  visited  at  certain  seasons,  but  the  per- 
manent abode  of  only  a  few  isolated  families.  On  the  meadows, 
near  the  Parker  brook,  land  had  been  cleared  by  girdling  trees, 
and  there  were  other  indications  of  frequent  occupation.     There 
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were  well  deGned  traces  of  a  similar  occupation  above  the  mill  at 
Rankin's  brook  and  near  Partridge  pond.  Large  stones  hollowed 
by  use,  such  as  the  natives  used  to  prepai-e  corn  for  cooking/  an- 
cient hearths  and  other  mementos  of  the  race  were  found  at  each 
of  these  places.  Henry  Markley  has  in  his  possession  a  collection 
of  Indian  relics  found  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 

The  continued  encroachments  of  settlers  upon  the  possessions  of 
the  Penacooks,  the  weakness  of  Wonnalancet  as  an  administrator, 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  French  wars,  and  the  fading  influence 
of  the  praying  Indians  with  the  younger  and  aggressive  members 
of  the  several  tribes  combined  to  induce  the  remnants  of  all  the 
New  Hampshire  Indians  to  unite  with  the  St.  Francis  tribe  of 
Canada.  More  than  a  century  before  these  events,  emissaries 
from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  accompanied  by  Jesuit  missionaries, 
had  at  different  times  visited  the  Coosucks  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  this  union  by  establishing  an  enduring  friendship  between 
them.  After  their  fusion  with  the  Canadian  tribe,  they  continued 
to  occupy  the  Cohos  country  and  claim  jurisdiction  over  it  In 
1753  they  protested  against  a  proposed  settlement  at  the  lower 
Cohos  meadows  by  people  from  Massachusetts,  and  successfully 
maintained  their  claim  until  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Quebec 
forever  closed  their  domination  over  northern  New  England. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  many  families,  mostly  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  returned  and  resided  at  the  Lower  Cohos.  They 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  settlers  and  to  the  scouts  on  the  fron- 
tier by  giving  information  of  contemplated  incursions  from  their 
tribe  in  Canada.  But,  notwithstanding  their  loyalty  and  their  im- 
portant services  to  the  country,  they  did  not  escape  the  clutches 
of  the  purely  business  men  of  the  day,  and  fell  victims  to  the 
greed  and  trading  instincts  of  that  class  of  patriots  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  complaints  were  made  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety  at  Exeter  in  regard  to  their  extortions  and  the  dangers  that 
might  result  therefrom.  In  May,  1780,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  local  committee  at  Haverhill,  in  which 
attention  was  called  to  these  complaints  and  an  appeal  made 
for  the  suppression  of  these  offences.  Tlie  writer  said :  *'  I  must 
request  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  Country,  and  for  your  own 
sakes  who  are  so  immediately  concerned  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  detecting  everything  of  the  kind  &  to  see  that  strict  Justice  is 
done  the  Indians,  &  that  they  are  held  as  friends  —  Be  kind  enough 
to  communicate  copies  of  this  Letter  to  the  several  Committees  on 
the  River,  and  if  any  Persons  shall  prove  refractory,  in  making 

1  On  the  authority  of  the  late  Solomon  Whiting. 
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restitution  where  they  have  wronged  the  Indians  I  must  request 
tliat  tlie  Committee  send  to  me  the  name  or  names  of  the  Peiisous 
concerned  with  the  evidence  and  the  General  Court  will  see  Justice 
done  to  the  Indians  in  some  way  or  other  let  the  ti*ouble  or  expense 
be  ever  so  much."  It  does  not  appear  what  action  was  taken  by 
the  committee  at  Haverhill  or  whether  restitution  was  made.  It 
is  probable  that  the  business  men  had  sufficient  influence  to  lull 
the  wrath  of  their  outraged  victims  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
wliile  the  men  who  made  the  complaints  were  too  busy  in  their 
efiPorts  to  establish  the  liberties  of  their  country  to  uncover  the 
scandal  which  at  one  time  threatened  grave  consequences  to  the 
settlement. 

Throughout  the  war  hostile  savages  infested  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  and  committed  frequent  depredations.  At  JefTerson, 
then  Dartmouth,  tliey  captui-ed  Col.  Joseph  Whipple,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  town.  Obtaining  permission  to  go  to  another 
room  for  clothing,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape.  At 
Peacham,  Colonel  Elkins  of  that  town  and  Colonel  Johnson  of 
Newbury  were  taken  by  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  and  carried 
to  Canada.  Colonel  Elkins  was  taken  to  England,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  two  years  later,  was  exchanged.  Colonel  Johnson  was 
allowed  to  depart  on  parole.  One  year  later,  1782,  two  young  men 
by  the  name  of  Bailey  were  also  made  prisoners  at  Peacham  and 
taken  to  Canada. 

At  the  Lower  Cohos  there  long  resided  two  Indians  whose  char- 
acteristics and  achievements  have  given  tone  and  color  to  the  In- 
dian history  of  these  valleys.  They  were  familiarly  known  as 
^^  Captain  Joe  "  and  ^  Captain  John."  Many  romantic  and  some 
tragic  incidents  are  associated  with  their  names  which  have  been 
recounted  in  story  and  in  song.  Joe  was  urbane  and  gentle,  a 
lover  of  peace.  John  was  morose,  cruel,  and  fond  of  war  in  all  its 
forms.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
at  the  assault  upon  the  inhabitants  at  Fort  Dummer,  and  the  sur- 
prise at  Boscawen.  He  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  great  glee 
how  he  wielded  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  upon  defenceless 
women  and  children  as  well  as  against  men  whom  he  encountered 
in  arms.  He  was  found  dead  beside  a  log  on  Colonel  Johnson's 
premises  in  Newbury. 

Captain  Joe  was  quite  a  dandy  among  the  St.  Fi-ancis  Indians 
and  is  believed  to  have  eloped  with  his  companion,  Molly,  to  the 
Cohos.  When  she  deserted  her  husband,  she  took  with  her  their 
two  sons,  who  afterward  proved  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  Joe 
and  herself.    The  story  of  their  lives  has  been  so  often  and  so 
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uiiiiiitely  described  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  He  was 
pensioned  bj  tlie  State  of  Vermont  Tor  services  rendered  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Ho  died  in  1819,  and  in  a  corner  of 
the  old  graveyard  at  Newbury  the  last  of  the  Coosucks  sleeps  his 
last  sleep. 

Roving  bands  of  St.  Francis  Indians  each  season  visit  the  ancient 
habitation  of  the  Coosucks,  pitch  their  tent  in  some  favored  locality, 
and  expose  for  sale  their  handiwork.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the 
lingering  remnant  of  a  race  whose  lasting  memorials  are  the  names 
they  have  bestowed  upon  some  of  our  streams  and  mountains. 
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VIII. 

CHARTERS.  —  CHISWICK. 

THE  early  Bottlora  of  New  England  held  few  posaessioiiB  of 
greater  value  than  laud  titles.  In  the  colonics  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  land  had  gradually  increased  in  value 
until,  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ,  it  was  praiti- 
cally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  young  man  beginning  life  without 
inherited  wealth.  To  such  an  one  the  vast  wilderness  stretching 
between  the  borders  of  western  Massachusetts  and  Canada  pre- 
sented many  allurements.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had 
long  been  the  pathway  travelled  by  the  Canadian  Indians  in  their 
forays  upon  the  New  England  settlements.  The  rich  lands  of  the 
valley  became  Jcnown  to  the  people  of  the  old  settlements  through 
the  talcs  of  csca[)ed  or  ransomed  prisoners.  Their  stories  of  its 
wide  and  fertile  meadows,  its  magnificent  forests  of  pine  and 
maple,  and  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  were  often  rehearsed, 
and  awakened  an  interest  akin  to  that  aroused  by  the  marvels  of 
a  modern  Eldorado.  These  lands  were  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking,  and  when  once  subdued  to  the  requirements  of  the  hus- 
bandman, easily  tilled  and  very  productive.  Into  this  i*egion, 
between  the  time  of  the  i^caco  of  Aix-la-ChapcUc  in  1748  and  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  1758,  many  a  pioneer  had  penetrated  and 
pitched  his  lot  Nor  had  the  section  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
land  speculator,  whose  prophetic  vision  beheld  in  its  vast  resources 
the  possibilities  of  many  a  fortune. 

As  early  as  1754,  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  had  chartered 
several  townships  in  this  territory,  near  what  is  now  the  divisional 
line  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  work  of  dividing  the 
country  into  townships  and  reclaiming  it  from  savage  dominion 
was  one  that  appealed  to  him  as  a  man,  as  a  ruler,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian. It  replenished  his  private  purse,  filled  the  colonial  treasury, 
increased  his  authority,  and  peopled  the  territory  with  hardy  and 
enterprising  subjects.    But  the  high  expectations  of  all  —  pioneer, 
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speculator,  and  governor  —  were  nideljr  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  another  French  and  Indian  War  in  1758,  and  the  coveted 
territory  once  more  became  the  etalking-ground  of  the  savage. 
During  the  period  of  hostilities  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
nearly  all  of  Vermont  were  traversed  many  times  by  the  con- 
tending forces,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  value  of  the 
lands  was  largely  increased  ;  and  when,  with  the  fall  of  Quebec  in 
1759,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  the  dark  and 
sinister  clouds  of  war  passed  from  the  horizon  and  the  sunshine  of 
peace  rested  upon  the  distracted  colonies,  there  was  a  great  in- 
flux of  settlers  into  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the  lands,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  charters. 

Governor  Benning  Wcntwortli  had  been  equal  to  all  demands 
made  upon  him,  and  not  only  put  the  machinery  for  issuing  char- 
ters in  motion  within  the  present  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  had  also  construed  his  commission  as  containing  the  com- 
mand of  his  royal  master  to  dispose  of  the  lands  on  tlie  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  River  to  a  point  as  far  west  as  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  with  the  eastern  line  of 
New  York,  as  established  at  the  close  of  the  controversy  between 
these  colonies.  This  claim  of  jurisdiction  covered  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  the  dis- 
trict of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  granting  charters  and  insure 
regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  several  townships,  the  Governor 
directed  Joseph  Blanchard,  of  Dunstable,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  from  Charlcstown,  then  known  as  No.  4,  to  the 
Lower  Cohos.  Tins  survey  was  made  in  Alarch,  1760.  The  party 
passed  up  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  at  a  distance  of  every  six  miles 
marked  a  tree  on  each  side  of  the  river  as  the  corner  of  a  town- 
ship. The  survey  was  finished  at  the  rocky  island  just  above  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Woodsville,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc.  The  trees  there  marked  constitute  the  lines  between 
Haverhill  and  Bath  on  one  side,  and  Newbury  and  Rygate  on 
the  other.  A  plan  of  this  survey  was  lodged  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Province  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  it  a  map  constructed 
showing  the  course  of  the  Connecticut,  and  three  tiers  of  towns 
protracted  back  from  each  side  of  the  river.  This  map  was  the 
basis  from  which  the  boundaries  and  courses  described  in  the 
charters  were  taken. 

During  the  ensuing  three  or  four  years  nearly  all  the  territory 
ungranted  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Quebec  was  disposed 
of.    One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  towns  were  chartered  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  Oonnecticut,  and  all  available  lands  on  the  east 
side  erected  into  townships  with  full  municipal  privileges.  These 
grants  were  made  to  any  person  or  association  of  persons  willing 
to  paj  into  the  Provincial  ti*easury  the  charter  fee  of  sixty  pounds 
sterling,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  The  document  was 
burdened  with  conditions  intended  to  insure  the  settlement  of 
the  township.  In  it  the  Oovernor  reserved  five  hundred  acres, 
which  was  regarded  as  two  shares,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  this 
reservation  was  usually  located  in  the  most  desirable  corner  of  the 
town.  Reservations  were  also  made  of  one  share  each  *^  for  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in ,  Foreign  Parts,  for  a 
Olebe  for  the  Ohurch  of  England  as  by  Law  Established,  for  the 
first  settled  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
School  in  said  Town  forever."  While  providing  for  himself,  for 
the  church  and  education,  the  Governor  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  his  friends,  and  several  of  them  appear  as  grantees  in 
nearly  all  the  chartera.  Among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bounty  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Wentworths  are  usually  found  the  names  of 
Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  Theodore  Atkinson,  Jun.,  James  Nevin, 
Richard  Wibird,  and  other  relatives.  Ho  sometimes  honoi*ed  his 
friends  in  a  more  enduring  if  less  remunerative  form,  by  bestow- 
ing their  names  upon  some  of  the  new  towns.  Instances  of  this 
character  are  found  in  Atkinson,  named  for  Theodore  Atkinson  ; 
Warren,  for  Sir  Peter  Warren  of  the  Royal  navy;  and  Lloyd 
Hills,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem,  for  Byfield  Lloyd.  His 
own  name  was  given  by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  to  the 
towns  of  Bennington  and  Wentworth. 

Under  the  stimulating  influences  of  power  and  pelf  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ungranted  lands  in  northern  New  Hampshire  waxed 
apace.  In  1761  there  were  chartered  in  our  county  the  towns  of 
Bath,  Canaan,  Campton,  Groton,  Enfield,^  Lebanon,  Lyman,  Lyme, 
Orford,  and  Rumney.  Northumberland  was  granted,  the  same 
year ;  Columbia,  Colebrook,  and  Orafton  in  1762 ;  Haverhill, 
Lancaster,  Lisbon,  Woodstock,  Thornton,  Warren,  and  Plymouth 
in  1763;  Benton,  Lundaff,  Piermont,  and  Littleton  in  1764; 
Wentworth  in  1766,  and  Grange  in  1769. 

The  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  grants  were  secured  for 
speculative  purposes  only,  is  shown  by  the  large  number  permitted 
to  revert  to  the  Crown,  for  the  reason  that  the  proprietors  were 
unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth to  insure  their  settlement  The  names  of  a  few  prominent 
individuals  appear  in  many  of  the  charters,  and  their  holdings 

1  The  present  name  if  given.    Several  townf  were  chartered  under  other  namet. 
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were  usually  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  control  the  prop- 
erty. Among  these  oft-recurring  names  are  those  of  Alexander 
Phelps,  of  Hebron,  Connecticut;  John  Page,  of  Portsmouth,  and, 
for  a  time,  of  Haverhill ;  the  Littles,  of  Newbury  and  Newburyport ; 
Nathaniel  Tracy,  of  Newburyport ;  the  Averys,  of  Connecticut,  and 
John  Hazen  and  the  Baileys,  of  Newbury,  Vermont  General  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  brothers  acquii'ed  large  tracts  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  and  when  the  controversy  was  waged  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  for  jurisdiction,  they  fortified  their  titles  by 
purchasing  of  both  provinces.  Of  the  hundreds  of  persons  whose 
names  are  inscrilied  on  the  back  of  these  charters,  few  became 
actual  settlers  in  the  townships.  The  speculative  proprietors  soon 
ascertained  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  against  them ; 
charters  were  more  numerous  tlian  settlers.  The  men  i*eturning 
from  long  and  arduous  military  duty  longed  for  a  season  of  repose 
not  to  be  found  in  conquering  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  a 
time  did  not  take  kindly  to  tlie  importunities  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. Nor  were  the  times  as  propitious  as  had  been  anticipated. 
The  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Crown  were  becoming 
strained.  Already  the  distant  mutterings  of  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  were  heard,  and  a  condition  of  general  discontent  pre- 
vailed. For  a  while  the  proprietors  waited  hopefully,  but  as  time 
passed  without  materially  changing  the  situation,  they  were  com- 
pelled at  length  to  put  forth  their  greatest  energies  to  make  good 
their  title  to  the  lands. 

The  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  that  of  the  Connecticut 
above  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  was  uninhabited  by  white  men 
until  near  the  close  of  the  great  charter  period  in  1768-4.  A 
brief  review  of  affairs  in  this  region  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
reader  to  obtain  anything  like  a  just  view  of  the  situation  at  that 
time.^ 

The  first  grant  in  our  valley  was  that  of  Bath,  issued  to  Rev. 
Andrew  Gardner  and  others,  September  10, 1761.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  journeyed  from  his  home  in  Massachusetts  through 
the  wilderness  to  view  his  new  possession,  and  as  he  reached  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Woodsville,  he  beheld  towering  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  Ammonoosuc  a  rugged  mountain  which  was 
understood  to  form  a  considerable  part  of  his  township.  The 
scene  was  not  inviting,  and  he  remained  only  long  enough  to 

1  GoTernor  Benning  Wentworth,  having  resigned  his  office  in  1766,  was  succeeded 
bj  his  nepliew,  John  Wentworth,  whose  commission  was  dated  August  11, 1760,  and 
publislied  June  13, 1767.  In  respect  to  the  forfeiture  of  cliarters,  and  regranting 
of  territory  which  liad  been  disposed  of  by  his  predecessor,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
latter's  interest  was  manifest  and  active. 
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give  the  elevation  liis  name.  Gardner's  Mountain  extends  through 
Bath,  dividing  Lymnn  and  Monroe,  and  terminates  near  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  Littleton.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1765|  and  two  yeara  later  the  proprietor's  records  are  said  to  have 
shown  twenty-two  residents  in  tiie  town.  It  is  certain  that  there 
>vere  not  a  sufficient  number  of  families  at  that  time  to  save  the 
charter,  for  it  was  forfeited,  and  anotlier  issued  March  9, 1769,  to 
an  entirely  different  set  of  grantees,  among  whom  were  Israel 
Morey  and  Natlian  Caswell,  of  Orford,  who  were  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  first  settlement  of  Littleton. 

The  next  town,  in  geographical  order,  is  Lisbon,  first  granted 
as  Concord,  August  6,  1763,  and  again  as  Chiswick,  in  January, 
1764.  The  last-named  grant  was  undoubtedly  made  through  mis- 
take, as  the  territory  was  covered  by  the  Concord  charter,  and  the 
name,  Chiswick,  appropriated  and  petitioned  for  about  the  some 
time  by  the  Averys  for  their  townsliip.  The  error  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  the  charter  abandoned.  The  owners  of  the  Concord 
charter  failed  to  comply  with  its  provisions  in  regard  to  settlement ; 
consequently  it  was  declared  forfeited,  and  in  October,  1768,  a  new 
grant  was  made  under  the  name  of  Gunthwait  to  Leonard  Whiting 
and  others.  Whiting,  and  a  mojority  of  his  associates,  had  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  homes 
within  the  territory  of  their  purchase,  and  soon  after  acquiring  the 
grant  built  a  stockade,  or  fort,  near  the  Coliloigh  place.  In  the 
mean  time  settlers  claiming  to  hold  under  the  Concord  charter 
came  into  the  town  and  pitched  lots,  and  as  the  question  of 
title  was  deemed  to  have  been  determined  in  favor  of  the  Concord 
claimants  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Dairtmouth  College  against 
Landaff,  the  principle  involved  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  the 
settlers  under  the  Gunthwait  charter  were  compelled  to  purchase 
of  the  proprietors  of  Concord  or  abondon  their  improvements. 
The  scars  left  by  the  contest  were  niany,  and  it  was  years  before 
all  trace  of  them  had  disappeared. 

Lyman,  then  including  Monroe,  was  granted  to  Daniel  Lyman 
and  associates.  The  grantees  were  men  of  energy  and  ability,  and 
seem  to  have  grappled  with  the  difficulties  attending  the  planting 
of  a  settlement  more  successfully  than  most  of  the  neighboring 
proprietors.  They  protected  their  charter  when  it  was  about  to 
lapse,  and  the  land  titles  there  generally  trace  back  to  the  original 
grantees. 

Franconia  is  another  town  where  conflicting  grants  brought 
trouble  to  the  settlers.  The  original  grant  was  made  under  the 
present  name  to  Isaac  Searle  and  others  in  1764.    A  second  grant 
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was  made  to  Sir  Francis  Barnard  and  otiiers,  covering  the  present 
territory  or  Franconia  and  Lincoln  in  1772  under  the  name  of 
Morristown,  in  honor  of  Governor  John  Wentworth's  friend,  Cor- 
by n  Morris.  The  controversy  here  was  settled,  as  were  others,  by 
the  court  in  its  decision  in  regard  to  the  title  to  Landaff. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut,  bordering  the 
fifteen-mile  falls,  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  desirable,  as  it 
remained  ungranted  for  some  time  after  those  above  and  below 
had  been  disposed  of.  The  Chiswick  charter  to  James  Avery 
butted  on  Lyman,  and  extended  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of 
the  present  boundary  of  Littleton  and  Dalton.  On  the  Vermont 
side  there  was  still  an  ungranted  tract  extending  from  Barnet  to 
Lunenburg,  embracing  the  territory  at  present  within  the  limits 
of  Waterford  and  Concord.  When,  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain,  in  1764,  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the 
Province  of  New  York  over  the  tract  lying  between  the  Connecticut 
River  and  Lake  CImmplain,  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  of  that 
Province  granted  a  charter,  dated  August  8, 1770,  to  John  Wood 
and  thirty-eight  others,  and  bestowed  upon  the  tract  the  name  of 
Dunmore.  The  township  contained  thirty-nine  thousand  acres,  and 
comprised  all  of  the  town  of  Waterford,  most  of  Concord,  and  the 
southeasterly  portion  of  St.  Juhnsbury.  A  few  weeks  subsequently, 
October  18,  Colden  made  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres  adjoin- 
ing Dunmore,  and  "  lying  along  the  Connecticut  River,"  to  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Eersborough.  These 
grants  were  surveyed,  as  to  their  outlines,  by  a  surveyor  from  New 
York,  whose  name  has  not  been  learned.  Kersborough  was  after- 
wards regranted  to  Reuben  Jones  and  others,  and  became  the 
town  of  Concord. 

Among  the  last,  and  possibly  the  very  last,  charter  issued  by 
Governor  John  Wentworth  was  that  of  Lloyd  Hills,  now  Bethle- 
hem,, granted  to,  and  named  in  honor  of,  Byfield  Lloyd,  a  friend 
of  the  Governor.  In  the  confusion  incident  to  the  removal  of  the 
Governor  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  subsequently  to  England,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province  neglected  to  record  the  charter,  and 
it  was  consequently  void.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resurrect 
it  for  use  in  a  pending  suit;  but  the  parties  who  obtained  the 
evidence  found  it  adverse  to  their  claim,  and  let  it  slumber  in 
forgetfulness. 

After  the  first  break  in  the  wilderness  which  clothed  these 
valleys  was  made  at  Bath,  in  1765,  no  advance  up  the  river  was 
made  until  1769,  when  a  stockade  was  built  at  Gunthwait,  and  a 
cabin  on  the  meadows  in  this  town.    These  first  encroachments 
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of  civilization  were  preparations  for  a  permanent  settlement  tlie 
following  year. 

The  town  of  Littleton  has  at  difiFerent  periods  borne  tbi-ee 
names.  It  owes  its  chartered  existence  to  James  Avery,  of  Groton, 
Oonnecticnty.who  petitioned  for  a  township  in  the  summer  of 
1764.  His  prayer  was  answered  on  the  17ih  of  November  of  that 
year,  by  the  charter  of  Littleton  under  the  name  of  Cliiswick. 
Tlie  name  comes  from  an  ancient  parish  on  the  nortli  banic  of  the 
Tliames,  near  London.  The  expansion  of  the  great  city  now  in- 
cludes it  within  her  borders.  The  original  charter  lies  before  me 
as  I  write.  It  is  printed  on  a  broad  sheet  of  heavy  paper,  now 
yellow  with  age,  and  so  worn  in  its  foldings  as  to  require  pasted 
straps  to  keep  its  parts  together.  Tlie  type  is  large,  lieavy-faced, 
clean,  and  in  the  style  of  the  period.  The  margins  are  wide,  and 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  attached  by  an  immense  wafer,  is 
impressed  tlie  broad  seal  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
description  of  the  tract  is  written  in  a  clean  and  still  legible  hand, 
evidently  by  n  clerk.  Tlie  certificate  of  record  and  the  assignment 
of  shares  to  the  honorary  grantees,  and  verification,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  document  is  as  follows :  — 

Province  of  New  Hampshire 
G£ORGK  The  Tbiixl 
By  the  Grace  of  GOD,  of  Great-Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  KING,  Defender  of  the  Faith  &o. 

To  aU  persona  to  whom  these  Presents  sfiall  come,  Oreetiug, 

Know  ye,  that  We  of  Our  special  Grace,  certain  Knowledge,  and 
ineer  Motion,  for  tlie  due  Encouragement  of  settling  a  New  Plantation 
within  Our  said  Province,  b}*  and  witli  the  Advice  of  Our  Truly  and 
WcUbeloved  BENNING  WENTWORTII,  Esq ;  Our  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  Our  said  Province  of  New  Hampsuiiib  i^i  New 
England^  and  of  Our  Council  of  the  said  Province;  HAVE  upon  the 
Conditions  and  Reservations  herein  after  made,  given  and  granted,  and 
by  these  Presents,  for  U8,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors,  do  give  and  grant 
in  equal  Shares,  unto  Our  loving  Subjects,  Inhabitants  of  Our  said 
Province  of  New  Hampshire^  and  Our  other  Governments,  and  to  their 
Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever,  whose  names  ai*e  entered  on  this  Grant,  to 
be  divided  to  and  amongst  them  into  Fifty  Three  equal  Shares,  all  that 
Tract  or  Parcel  of  I^and  situate,  lying  and  being  within  our  said  Prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire^  containing  b}*  Admeasurement,  28,040  Acres^ 
which  tract  is  to  contain  Six  Miles  square,  and  no  more ;  out  of  which 
an  Allowance  is  to  be  made  for  High  Ways  and  unimproveable  Lands 
by  Rocks,  Ponds,  Mountains  and  Rivers  One  Thousand  and  Forty 
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Acres  free,  according  to  a  Plan  and  Survey  thereof,  made  b}*  Onr  said 
Governor's  Order,  and  returned  Into  the  Secretar3-'s  OfBce,  and  here- 
unto annexed,  butted  and  bounded  as  follows,  Viz.  Bcgining  at  the 
Northwesterly  comer  of  Lyman  on  Connecticut  River  A  thence  to  Bun 
back  from  said  River  on  the  line  of  Lyman  to  the  Nortli  Easterly  corner 
of  Lyman  aforesaid  from  thence  to  Turn  of  &  run  South  70"^  East  about 
3  Miles  and  92  Rods  by  the  line  of  Concord  then  turning  off  A  runing 
by  Concord  N  20^  E  about  6  Miles  to  tlie  S.  E.  Corner  of  the  Town 
of  Lancaster  &  thence  Turning  off  A  runing  by  Lancaster  North  about 
267'  ^^6Si^  about  7  Miles  to  Connecticut  River  &  then  Turning  &  runing 
Down  tlic  River  as  tliat  Runs  to  ilie  aforesaid  North  Westerly  Comer 
aforesaid  to  the  bounds  begun  at  And  that  the  same  be,  and  hereby 
is,  Incorporated  into  a  Townsliip  b}*  the  Name  of  Chiswick  And  the 
Inhabitants  that  do  or  shall  hereafter  inhal)it  the  said  Township,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  Enfranchised  with,  and  Intitled  to  all  and  every 
the  Privilcdges  and  Imnnities  that  otiier  Towns  within  Our  Province 
by  Law  Exercise  and  Enjoy :  And  further,  that  the  said  Town,  as  soon 
as  tliere  shall  be  Fifty  Families  resident  and  settled  thereon,  shall  have 
the  Liberty  of  holding  Two  Fairs,  one  of  which  shall  be  held  on  the 
and  the  other  on  the  — ^—  annually,  which  Fairs  are  not  to 


continue  longer  than  the  respective following  the  said 

and  as  soon  as  the  said  Town  shall  consist  of  Fifty  Families,  a  Market 
may  be  opened  and  kept  one  or  more  Days  in  each  Week,  as  maj*  bo 
thought  most  advantagious  to  the  Inhabitants.  Also,  that  the  first 
Meeting  for  the  Choice  of  Town  Officers,  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  our 
said  Pi-ovince  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  next  which 
said  Meeting  shall  be  Notified  by  James  Avery  who  is  herebj*  also 
appointed  the  Moderator  of  the  said  first  Meeting,  which  be  is  to 
Notif)'  and  Govern  agreeable  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Our  said 
Province ;  and  that  the  annual  Meeting  for  ever  hereafter  for  the 
Choice  of  such  Officers  for  the  said  Town,  shall  be  on  the  Second 
Tuesday  of  March  Annually,  To  HAVE  and  to  HOLD  the  said  Tract 
of  Land  as  above  expressed,  together  with  all  Privileges  and  Appurte- 
nances, to  them  and  their  respective  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever,  upon 
the  following  Conditions,  VIZ. 

I.  That  every  Grantee,  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  shall  plant  and  culti- 
vate five  Acres  of  Land  with  the  Term  of  five  Years  for  every  fifty 
Acres  contained  in  his  or  their  Share  or  Proportion  of  Land  in  said 
Township,  and  continue  to  improve  and  settle  the  same  b}-  additional 
cultivations,  on  Penalty  of  Forfeiture  of  his  Grant  or  Share  in  the  said 
Township,  and  of  its  reverting  to  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  to  be 
by  Us  or  Them  Re-granted  to  such  of  Our  Subjects  as  shall  effectually 
settle  and  cultivate  Uie  same. 

II.  That  all  white  and  other  Pine  Trees  within  the  said  Township, 
fit  for  Masting  Our  Royal  Navy,  be  carefully  preserved  for  that  Use, 
and  none  to  be  cut  or  felled  without  Our  special  Licence  for  so  doing, 
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first  Imd  and  obtained,  upon  Penaltj'  of  tho  Forfcltaro  of  the  Right  of 
8uoh  Grantee,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns,  to  Us,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors, 
us  weil  as  being  subject  to  the  Penalt}-  of  an}*  Acts  or  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shali  be  Enacted. 

III.  That  before  any  Division  of  the  Land  l>e  made  to  and  among 
the  Grantees,  a  Ti*act  of  Land  as  near  tlio  Centre  of  the  said  Township 
fts  tiie  Land  will  admit  of,  shall  be  reserved  and  marked  out  for  Town 
Lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each  Grantee  of  the  Contents  of 
one  Acre. 

IV.  Yielding  and  paj'ing  therefor  to  Us,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors 
for  the  Space  of  ten  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date  hereof,  the 
Rent  of  one  Ear  of  Indian  Corn  onl}*,  on  tho  twenty-fiftli  Da}*  of 
December  annuall}-,  if  lawfull}*  demanded,  the  first  Payment  to  be  made 
on  the  twenty  fifth  Day  of  December^  1764. 

y.  Ever}'  Proprietor,  Settler  or  Inhabitant,  shall  yield  and  pay 
unto  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors  yearly,  and  every  Year  forever, 
from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  ton  Years  from  the  al>ovcsaid  twenty- 
fiftli  Day  of  Decenibery  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth  Day  of  Decembei\ 
which  will  be  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1774  one  shilling  Proclamation 
Money  for  every  Hundred  Acres  he  so  ownes,  settles  or  possesses,  and 
so  in  Proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  Tract  of  Uie  said  Land ;  which 
Money  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  persons  abovesaid,  their  Heirs 
and  Assigns,  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Portsmouth,  or  to  such 
Officer  or  Officers  as  sliall  be  appointed  to  recieve  the  same ;  and  this 
to  be  in  Lieu  of  all  other  Rents  and  Scn'ices  whatsoever. 

In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  Seal  of  our  said 
Province  to  be  hereunto  afi9xed.  Witness  BENNING  WENT- 
WORTH,  Esq;  Our  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Our 
said  Province,  the  17  Day  of  November  In  tlie  Year  of  Our  Lord 
CHRIST,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty  four. 

And  in  the  fifth  Year  of  Our  Reign, 
By  His  EXCELLENCY'S  Command 

With  Advice  of  Council       B  Wentwobtii 
T  Ati(insom  Junf  S^c^' 

Pro*  of  New  Hampshire  Nov.  17—  1764 
Recorded  in  the  ^  Book  of  Charters  P*  126-127. 

T  Atkinson  Jnn  Secy. 

The  back  of  the  Charter  bears  the  following  record :  — 

N4MXS  or  THE  Gkamtcks  or  CuiswiCK.  Viz. 

James  Avery  Thomas  Powers 

Jeremiah  Clement  Amos  Mead 

Benadam  Gallop  Abraham  Weed 

Nathan  Gallop  Nathaniel  Weed 

William  Gallop  Francis  Smith 
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Ilnmphrej  Aver}*  JunT  Lemuel  Smith 

William  Aver}-  Josepb  Smith 

Solomon  Avery  Isaac  Smith 

Samuel  Aver}'  Solom""  Morgan 

Latham  Aver}*  John  Baldwin 

James  Avery  John  Fanchier 

Palms  Avery  John  Fanchier  Jun' 

Christoplier  Avery  William  Fanchier 

Weightstill  Aver}*  John  Ambler 

Isaac  Avery  Tlieophilus  Rogers 

William  Billings  Uriah  Rogers 

Bernard  Ferrand  Joseph  Williams 

Reuben  Lockwood  Tho^  Prentis  Gallop 

Joseph  Lockwood  Rbencz'  Gallop 

Ebenezer  Lockwood  Asa  Jones 

Benjamin  Giles  Henry  Gallop 

Elijah  Morgan  Humphrey  Avery  — 

The  Ho*^  Thcod'  Atkinson,  Esqf 

Mark  H'  Wentworth  Esq? 

and  James  Ncvin  Esq* 

For  his  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth  Esq'  a  Tract  of  Land  to  five 
Hundred  acres  as  marked  B.  W.  in  the  plan  which  is  to  be  accounted 
two  of  the  within  Shares  one  whole  Share  for  the  Society  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  foreign  Parts  one  Share  for  a  Glebe  for  Church  of  England  as 
by  Law  Established  one  Share  for  the  first  Settled  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  &  one  whole  Share  for  the  Benefit  of  a  School  in  said  Town 
forever 

Pro*  of  New  Ham"*  17  Nov'  1764  on  record  in  the  8*  Book  of  Char- 
ters Page  1 28 

T  Atkinson  Jun  Scc7 

This  charter  created  a  town  out  of  tlie  wilderness,  and  endowed 
its  people,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  might  possess  tliem,  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
jconditions  are  significant,  as  indicating  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  feudal  tenure,  an 
institufion  then  in  its  decadence  in  Europe  and  which  was  soon  to 
furnish  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt  against  ancient  usages 
and  abuses  that  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution.  Happily 
our  Revolution  preceded  that  event,  and  removed  from  the  funda- 
mental law  the  last  trace  of  that  decaying  system. 

Tlie  presumed  owners  of  this  charter  were  all  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  James  Avery  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  grantees.  He 
was  of  a  family  long  resident  in  New  England,  one  member  of 
which,  Capt.  James  Avery  of  New  London,  was  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  men  in  Connecticufc  in  both  civic  and  military  affairs. 
Between  Oaptain  James  and  tlie  first  grantee  of  Gliiswick  were 
born  three  generations  l)eariiig  tlie  same  name,  all  men  of  activity 
and  influence  in  their  day.  The  reappearance  of  tlie  same  Christian 
names  through  many  generations  is  characteristic  of  this  family, 
and  nearly  all  such  names  are  represented  in  the  Ohiswick  charter. 
Another  tendency,  too,  of  tliis  family  was  to  speculation  in  wild 
lands.  Humphrey  Junior  was  interested  in  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
Long  Island,  and  becoming  "  land  poor,"  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  for  relief.  By  the  passage  of  an  act 
authorizing  him  to  dispose  of  his  lands  by  lottery  he  Avas  success- 
ful in  acquiring  a  competency. 

Samuel  had  a  title,  purcliased  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  acres  in  what  is  now  Vermont.  Tliis  title 
was  long  in  the  courts,  and  was  finally  decided  averse  to  him.  Sub- 
sequently the  Legislature  of  Vermont  authorized  him  to  locate  an 
equal  number  of  acres  in  the  ungranted  lauds  of  the  State.  These 
grants  were  known  as  Avery's  Gores,  and  were  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Samuel  Avery  resided  for  a  time  at 
Westminster,  Vermont,  and  then  at  Oswego,  New  York.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  ability  and  had  a  large  practice.  Christopher  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  killed  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  July  S,  1778. 
Probably  the  most  distinguished  of  the  grantees  was  Weightstill 
Avery.  He  was  born  May  10, 1741 ;  educated  at  Princeton,  grad- 
uating in  1766.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  years  later, 
and  located  in  North  Carolina.  In  1772  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  Attorney-General  in  1778,  and  in  1774  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mechlenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  militia,  and  was  several  times  in  active  service.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  the  firat  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  He  was 
one  of  the  principals  in  Andrew  Jackson's  first  duel.  He  died  at 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  1821. 

Of  the  other  grantees  little  is  known.  The  Morgans,  Smiths, 
and  Gallops  were  cousins  of  James  Avery ;  the  Weeds  and  Fan- 
cliiers  were  also  related  to  him  by  marriage.  John  Fanchier  was 
the  first  grantee  on  the  Chiswick  charter  of  January  81, 1764, 
covering  the  present  town  of  Lisbon,  and  nearly  all  the  Averys 
named  in  our  charter  were  also  associated  with  him  in  that 
enterprise. 

James  Avery,  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  first  charter  of  our 
town,   was  born  at    Groton,  Connecticut,  July  27,  1724.    He 
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married  Lucy  Alljn  in  1749.  He  inherited  a  considerable  for- 
tune, whicli  he  inFcsted  in  wild  lands,  becoming  the  owner  of 
several  town  charters ;  among  those  in  which  he  had  an  interest 
were  Franconia,  Lincoln,  and  Landaff.  He  also  had  large  invest- 
ments in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  Some  of  these  could  not 
be  regarded  as  very  successful  investments.  The  charter  of  this 
town  cost  him  three  hundred  dollars.  He  had  failed  to  secure  its 
settlement,  and  when  it  was  about  to  lapse  he  disposed  of  it  for 
five  hundred  dollars  ^*  lawful  money  "  to  '*  Israel  Morey,  Esq!,  of 
Orford  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Moses  Little,  of  New- 
bury, in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Gentleman  ;  Moses  Little,  of  Newburyport  in  the  same  county  and 
Province,  Merchant,"  to  whom  he  **  remised,  released  and  forever 
quitclaimed  "  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  said  township  of  Chis- 
wick.  The  deed  recites  the  fact  that  prior  to  its  date  he  had  for 
*^  valuable  consideration  purchased  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
forenamed  persons  (the  grantees)  their  Respective  rights  in  the 
said  Township  of  Ohiswick  as  by  their  said  deeds  to  the  said 
James  Avery  will  appear.''  This  deed  was  executed  at  New- 
bury, Massachusetts,  March  IS,  1769,  eight  months  before  the  life 
of  Iho  charter  was  to  expire.  With  it  the  names  of  James  Avery 
and  his  associates  disappear  from  our  history. 
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IX. 

APTHORP  AND  ITS  PROPRIETORS. 

THE  purchase  price  named  in  the  deed  of  Ohiswick  would 
indicate  that  the  title  was  not  regarded  as  valuable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  standing  alone,  it  was  worthless.  It  was  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  purchasers  to  comply  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  charter  as  to  settlement  within  the  brief  life  remain- 
ing to  that  instrument.  To  make  the  title  good,  they  must,  befoi-e 
the  17th  of  November,  1769,  clear  and  plant  forty-five  aci-es  for 
eacli  of  the  forty-three  shares  named  in  the  charter.  The  deed, 
however,  gave  the  purchasers  color  of  title,  and  to  straugthen  this, 
the  first  attempt  at  actual  settlement  was  made.  In  August,  1769, 
Colonel  Moi*ey  sent  Nathan  Caswell,  of  Orford,  to  the  township 
with  instructions  to  pitch  a  lot,  build  a  shelter,  and  arrange  for  a 
permanent  settlement.  On  this  journey  ho  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Nathan,  then  a  mere  lad.  Mr.  Caswell  selocied  a  lot 
including  the  meadow  now  owned  by  Noah  Farr.  He  built  a  small 
hut  of  logs,  covered  it  with  bark,  and  filled  it  with  wild  grass 
gathered  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  and  his  son  then  returned 
to  Orford,  maricing  their  route  by  blazing  traes  as  they  travelled 
through  the  wilderness. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an  equitable  title  to  the 
township,  the  proprietors  proceeded  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the 
charter.  In  their  petition  to  Governor  Wentworth  for  tliis 
purpose,  they  set  forth,  among  other  reasons  for  granting  their 
prayer,  and  as  excusing  the  failure  of  their  predecessors  to  settle 
the  grant,  tlie  ^^  uncertainty  of  the  survey,"  tlie  '^  want  of  roads, 
the  late  great  scarcity  of  provisions,"  the  '^  great  expense  to  which 
they  had  been  in  beginning  the  cultivation  of  the  tract,"  and  the 
^'  want  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the  same."  Before  presenting 
their  petition,  the  new  proprietors  took  the  precaution  to  secure  the 
kind  offices  of  a  friend  at  Court  by  interesting  John  Hurd,  then  in 
close  relations  with  the  Governor,  in  their  enterprise. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  the  time  were  John  and  David 
Page ;  the  latter  was  the  principal  grantee  of  Lancaster.    When 
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the  charier  was  obtained,  he  supposed  his  grant  embraced  the 
Upper  Coos  intervale,  but  in  locating  it  he  found  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  those  meadows  covered  by  a  previous  grant  made  under 
tlie  name  of  Stonington.  The  grantees  of  Stonington,  although 
having  been  in  possession  of  their  charter  more  than  two  years, 
had  taken  no  measures  looking  to  its  location  or  settlement.  The 
proprietors  of  Lancaster  were  men  of  resources,  and  regarded  the 
obstacles  imposed  by  the  Stonington  charter  as  of  little  consequence, 
and  proceeded  to  locate  their  township  so  as  to  include  within  its 
bounds  the  coveted  intervale.  In  September,  1769,  they  secured 
a  renewal  of  their  charter.  The  new  charter  is  brief  in  form,  but 
comprehensive  in  matter ;  it  confirms  the  grant  as  located  by 
the  proprietors.  Subsequently  the  owners  of  the  Stonington  grant 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  territory,  but  were 
finally  quieted  by  a  grant  of  Northumberland. 

This  transaction  in  regard  to  the  location  of  Lancaster  lefl  an 
unclaimed  tract  between  that  town  and  Cliiswick  of  nearly  four 
miles  in  length,  lying  along  the  Connecticut  Itiver  and  extending 
back  therefrom  the  width  of  those  townships,  containing  about 
fourteen  thousand  acres.  When  Moses  Little  and  his  associates 
asked  for  the  renewal  of  the  Chiswick  charter,  they  sought  to 
have  these  abandoned  lands  included  in  the  new  grant  Their 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  successful,  owing  largely  to  the  skil- 
ful diplomacy  of  John  Hurd,  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  received  his 
reward  by  a  deed  of  ten  thousand  acres  adjoining  Lancaster  and 
witliin  the  northern  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Dalton. 

Governor  John  Wentworth  issued  a  new  charter,  January  18, 
1770,  and  gave  it  the  nnme  of  Apthorp,  in  honor  of  Qcorge 
Apthorp,  a  merchant  of  London,  an  honorary  grantee,  and  a  friend 
and  agent  of  Mark  Ilunking  Wentworth.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  gentleman  who  received  this  mark  of  favor  at  the  hands  of  the 
royal  governor  over  manifested  any  interest  in  the  town  on  which 
his  name  had  been  conferred.  The  stormy  events  of  the  next  few 
years  probably  served  to  banish  the  incident  from  his  memory. 
The  title  to  his  share  in  the  grant  was  some  years  afterward 
conveyed  to  Moses  Little,  Jr.,  by  the  collector  of  taxes,  who  had 
disposed  of  the  lot  at  a  tax  sale. 

The  township  of  Apthorp  was  among  the  largest  in  the  Province. 
It  extended  along  the  Connecticut  River  from  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  Lyman  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  about 
nineteen  miles.  The  charter  gives  its  area  as  containing  forty 
thousond  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  forty-eight  rods. 

Between  the  dale  of  the  purchase  of  the  Chiswick  charter  and 
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the  grant  of  Apthorp,  Alexander  Phelps,  of  Hebron,  Oonn.,  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  title,  and  in  the  new  charter  is  named  with  the 
Littles  and  Colonel  Morey  as  jointly  interested  as  a  grantee.  The 
Governor  and  his  associates  preserved  their  holdings,  and  a  share 
of  four  hundred  acres  each  was  given  to  George  Apthorp  and 
Samuel  Adams.  The  additional  grantees,  who  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, were  Nathaniel  Carter,  Benjamin  Harris,  Tristram  Dalton, 
and  Nathaniel  Tracy,  all  of  Newburyport.  The  men  who  had 
invested  their  money  in  the  venture  were  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  such  enterprises.  All  were  large  landed  proprie- 
tora,  with  possessions  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  many 
had  holdings  in  the  District  of  Maine  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Gi'ants  also.  Colonel  Moses  Little  was  the  principal  owner  of  the 
township,  and  early  manifested  a  purpose  to  secure  its  settlement. 
It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  persuaded  Colonel  Morey  to 
purchase  an  interest  in  the  property,  and  take  immediate  charge  of 
the  arrangements  intended  to  induce  emigration  to  tlie  grant. 

Moses  Little  was  the  third  of  that  name,  and  of  the  fourth  gener- 
ation from  George  Little,  the  firat  emigrant.  He  was  born  at  the 
ancient  homestead  of  the  family  in  Newbury  in  1724.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  married  Abigail  Bailey,  a  sister  of  General 
Jacob  Bailey,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  French  and  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  and 
settlers  of  Newbury,  Yt  From  early  manhood  he  was  employed 
in  the  public  service,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity.  Before 
attaining  his  majority  he  was  appointed  a  Surveyor  of  the  King's 
Woods,  and  in  his  official  capacity  became  familiar  with  tlie  Crown 
lands  in  the  District  of  Maine.  He  was  a  large  purchaser  of  these 
lands  in  whot  are  now  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  At  one  time  he  owned  in  his  personal  right  seventy 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  was  interested  with  others  in  numerous 
large  tracts.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Genei*al  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  also  after  the  Colony  became  a 
State.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  a  valuable  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittees on  which  he  served,  bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  patience  in  investigation  and  a  solid  judgment  which 
enabled  him  to  reach  conclusions  that  were  just  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  people.  During  the  troublesome  times  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  employed  in 
securing  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  his  lands.  At  the 
time  of  the  LejLington  alarm  he  was  a  Captain  of  Militia,  and 
responded  by  leading  his  company  to  the  scene  of  action,  reaching 
it,  however,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  conflict.    He  was  soon  after 
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promoted  to  the  position  of  Colonel,  and  commanded  his  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  conduct  in  this  engagement 
cannot  be  more  grapliicallj  described  than  bj  giving  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  an  eyewitness  of  the  battle :  ^ 

**  Mr.  Little  of  Turkey  Hill  (who  I  have  lately  heard  is  made  a 
colonel)  show'd  great  courage  and  marched  with  those  under  his 
command,  thro'  two  regiments  of  our  men  who  were  looking  on  at  a 
distance  but  were  afraid  to  advance.  We  set  them  an  example,  it 
seems  they  did  not  chuse  to  follow  —  he  proceeded  till  he  found  our 
people  retreating  from  the  Hill  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  He 
cover'd  their  retreat  and  got  off  without  much  loss.  He  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  two  men  were  kilFd  one  on  each  side  of  him 
and  he  came  to  the  camp  all  bespattered  with  blood." 

He  was  officer  of  the  day  wlien  Washington  took  command  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  on  Monday,  July  8, 1775.  During  his  service 
in  the  army  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  its  commander.  During 
the  engagements  of  Long  Island  and  about  New  York  he  was  Senior 
Colonel  in  Green's  brigade,  and  bore  himself  with  great  credit. 
During  the  campaign  in  New  Jersey  he  was  detained  at  Peekskill 
*by  illness,  and  was  soon  after  forced  by  the  condition  of  his  health 
to  relinquish  the  command  and  return  to  his  home.  In  1779  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State  offered  him  a  commission  of 
Brigadier-Oeneral  and  command  of  the  expedition  sent  against  the 
enemy  on  the  Penobscot  His  constitution  was  so  weakened  by 
the  hardships  of  bis  previous  services  that  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
accepting  this  command.  The  last  active  service  he  rendered  was 
to  visit  Washington  at  Morristown  in  reference  to  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  northern  New  England.  The  following  bill  rendered  for 
that  service  is  of  interest :  — 

•'  Dr.  The  United  States  of  America  To  Moses  Litite  on  Express 
from  Gen!  Bayley  To  His  Excellency  Gen!  Washington,  being  850 
miles  from  Coos  to  Morristown,  Feby,  28,  1781. 

To  m}'  Expenses  on  the  road  to  headquarters  .     .       946$  * 

To  my  Expenses  on  my  return 1146 

To  my  time  —  81  days,  at  85$  p'  day     ....     2685 

April  1781  47271 

Sworn  to  before  me 
Jacob  Batlbt,  J.  P." 

1  Mnssachnsetto  HistoricAl  Society's  Proceedinga,  1869-1871. 
*  Continental  paper  was  then  some  $70  for  $1  in  gold. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  had  been  on  a  Yiait  to  this  town  and 
called  upon  (General  Bailey  at  Newbury,  and  tlie  journey  to 
Washington's  headquarters  was  the  result  of  their  conference 
at  that  time. 

Soon  after  this  journey  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
though  he  lived  until  1798,  he  never  recovered  his  power  of 
speech  nor  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  his  large 
estate. 

The  most  active  of  the  proprietors  of  Apthorp  in  securing 
its  immediate  settlement  was  General  Israel  Morey  of  Orford. 
His  residence  near  the  township,  his  influence  and  prominence 
in  the  affairs  of  this  part  of  the  Pravince,  his  energy  and  capac- 
ity combined  to  make  him   not  only  useful   but  well-nigh  in- 
dispensable to  the  other  proprietors  in  superintending  the  early 
settlement  of  the  property.  General  Morey,  while  residing  at  Orford, 
had  a  considerable  interest  in  Fairlce,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  frequently  held  office  under  both  munici- 
palities at  the  same  time.  An  example  of  this  dual  office-holding  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  1775  he  represented  the  Orford  class  in 
the  Provincial  Congress,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Exeter,  and 
was  collector  of  taxes  for  Fairlee.    Fur  several  years  the  annual 
town-meetings  for  Fairlee  were  held  at  his  residence  in  Orford,  and 
ho  often  presided  as  Moderator.     In  the  contentions  growing  out 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  this  Province  and  New  York  for  juris- 
diction over  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  he  was  among  the  most 
active  and  influential  of  the  supporters  of  the  claim  of  the  val- 
ley towns  to  independence  and  their  erection  into  a  new  State. 
During  the  War  of   Independence  ho   bore  an  honorable  and 
patriotic  part,  commanding  a  regiment  of  militia  which  was  on 
one  or  more  occasions  called  into  active  service  in  its  entirety, 
and  frequently  to  contribute  its  quota  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  and   the  enforcement  of  the  continental  armies.     As  a 
member  of  the  Pi*ovincial  Assembly,  he  was  zealous  in  support  of 
the   patriot  cause.     In  1782  political  and   business  reasons  led 
to  his  removal  to  Fairlee.  He  built  the  first  mill  in  that  town,  and 
represented  it  in  the  State  Legislature  five  terms,  and  was  an 
Associate  Judge  of  Orange  County  from  1786  to  1790.   He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  who  took  more  interest  in  promoting  tlie  welfai*e 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  than  in  amassing  wealth.  The 
Rev.  Joel  Mann,  who  in  his  boyhood  knew  the  General  well,  thus 
describes  his  personal  appearance  :  ^  ^'  Gen.  Israel  Morey  was  one 

1  Centennial  AdtlreM  at  Orford,  p.  20. 
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of  the  earlj  settlers,  a  placid,  easy  gentleman,  with  benignant 
countenance ;  and  when  I  knew  him  his  liair  was  blanched  to 
perfect  wliiteness.  It  seems  almost  as  if  I  could  see  him  on  his 
gentle  horse  passing  by  on  summer  days,  with  a  slow  trot,  dressed 
in  light-colored  garments,  much  in  Quaker  style,  with  a  cloak 
thrown  over  one  arm,  the  very  personification  of  quiet  enjoy* 
mont."  lie  lived  a  life  of  uncommon  activity  and  usefulness, 
dying  at  an  advanced  age,  August  10, 1809. 

Moses  Little  of  Newbnryport  was  a  cousin  of  Colonel  Moses,  and 
interested  with  him  in  many  of  his  land  ventures.  He  left  the 
control  of  such  investments  entirely  to  his  more  experienced 
relative,  being  content  to  accept  his  share  of  the  profits  wlien  a 
sale  was  made.  He  was  a  merchant  and  a  man  of  high  repute. 
Benjamin  Harris  and  Nathaniel  Garter  occupied  practically  tlie 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  township  as  that  of  their  neighbor, 
Mr.  Little.  They  were  members  of  the  syndicate  wliicli  made  (he 
purchase  of  the  original  grant,  but  had  little  or  no  voice  in  tlie 
management  of  the  property. 

Tristram  Dalton  and  Nathaniel  Tracy  each  held  a  small  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  Ghiswick,  which  they  subsequently  increased 
by  buying  the  fen  thousand  aci*es  tlie  proprietors  Imd  conveyed  to 
John  Hurd,  Tor  services  rendered,  and  six  thousand  acres  of  Moses 
Little.  Mr.  Dalton  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  large  wealth,  which  was  ex- 
pended with  a  lavish  hand.  He  l)ecame  successively  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  one  of  the  first  Senators  of  the 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  last  years  were 
clouded  with  accumulated  misfortunes.  He  failed  of  a  re-election 
to  the  Senate,  and  disposed  of  all  his  property  in  Massachusetts, 
investing  the  proceeds  in  Washington  real  estate.  Intending  to 
become  a  resident  there,  the  vessel  conveying  his  valuable  house- 
hold effects  to  the  Capital  was  wrecked,  and  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  his  Washington  agent  he  lost  his  entire  investment  in 
that  city,  and  in  his  old  age  passed  in  a  short  time  from  a  condi- 
tion of  great  affluence  to  one  of  extreme  poverty.  He  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  and  passed  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  comparative  retirement. 

Of  Samuel  Adams,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  His  is  one  of 
the  colossal  figures  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  country's  history.  As 
time  passes  in  its  even  flight,  names  that  have  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  public  eye  constantly  fade  and  disappear ;  but  the  fame  of 
Samuel  Adams  grows  clearer  and  brighter,  and  will  endure  so  long 
as  the  name  of  our  country  is  known  among  nations. 

TOU  1.— 11 
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Possibly  too  muoh  has  been  written  concerning  men  whose  only 
connection  with  onr  town  was  that  of  speculatiye  proprietors. 
Those,  however,  who  are  likely  to  be  snfficiently  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  inception  and  growth  of  this  community  as  to  read 
these  pages,  will  not  deem  the  time  wholly  misspent  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  research  necessary  to  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  the  life,  character,  and  methods  of  those  who  firat  became 
connected  with  our  history. 
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X. 

PROPRIETARY  MEETINGS. 

By  ADAMS  MOORE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

THERE  being  no  Proprietary  Records  of  Ghiswick  or  Ap- 
thorp,  and  only  a  very  meagre  record  of  the  division  of 
Littleton  from  Dalton  by  tlie  Proprietors,  makes  the  early  history 
of  tlie  settlement  in  tliis  respect  a  mere  matter  of  tradition.  Tliis 
comes  mainly  from  Moses  Little,  who  was  the  chief  owner  after  1798. 
An  attempt  to  hold  proprietary  meetings  was  made  for  the  first 
time  in  1793.  Instead  of  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of 
Apthorp,  it  was  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  Littleton, 
there  l)cing  no  snch  Proprietary  as  Apthorp.  The  petition  for  the 
call  was  addressed  to  Hon.  Jonathan  Warren,  one  of  the  Justices 
appointed  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  It 
was  signed  by  Moses  Little  and  Jacob  Bailey,  who  represented 
themselves  as  the  owners  of  more  than  one-sixteenth  part  of  the 
township  of  Littleton.  The  meeting  was  warned  by  the  said 
Justice  to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Merrill,  Esq.,  In- 
holder  in  South  Hampton,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham,  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  1798.  At  said  time  and  place  the  Proprietors 
present  were  Moses  Little,  Esq.,  Moses  Little,  Jr.,  and  Michael 
Little.  Michael  Little  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Moses  Little,  Jr., 
Proprietors'  Clerk.  Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  done  ex- 
cept to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Joshua 
Howard,  Inholder  in  Haverhill,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  only  vote  recorded  was  to  acljoum 
to  the  house  of  Ephraim  Bailey  in  Littleton  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month. 

At  the  next  adjourned  meeting  a  committee  was  chosen  '*to 
allot  or  lay  out  all  the  lands  in  said  Littleton  after  the  several 
tracts  granted  to  the  several  persons  named  in  the  charter,  and 
the  tract  granted  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
partu  shall  be  alloted  (and  all  other  publick  Land  if  any)  into  lots 
of  the  contents  of  one  hundred  acres  each  ;  and  Jacob  Bayley, 
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Esq.y  Ephraim  Bayley  and  John  Bayley  and  Moses  Little  Juu. 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose." 

Jacob  Bayley  and  Josiah  Little  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
settle  the  lines  with  adjoining  towns  and  perambulate  them. 
Josiah  Little  was  appointed  to  agree  with  tlie  State  of  New 
Hampshire  respecting  the  outstanding  taxes  against  said  Little- 
ton. This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  January  22, 1798  (proba- 
bly 1796)|  but  no  record  of  anything  done  under  it  appears. 

The  next  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  Hoses  Little  and 
Josiah  Little  by  William  Parker,  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  held 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  1796,  at  the  aforesaid  house  in 
South  Hampton.  At  this  meeting  two  dollars  "on  each  and 
every  hundred  acres  of  land  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  charges  in  alloting  out  said  town  and  in  making  roads  and 
other  charges  that  have,  or  may  arise." 

They  voted  that  future  meetings  shall  be  called  by  application 
of  the  owners  of  more  than  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  land  in  said 
Littleton,  to  the  Clerk,  and  be  advertised  in  the  New  Hampshire 
'^  Gazette  *'  three  weeks  successively.  This  was  agreeable  to  Uie 
statute  provision  of  the  State  in  relation  to  Proprietors'  Meetings. 
This  meeting  was  adjourned  several  times,  but  nothing  more  was 
done  under  it. 

Another  meeting  was  called,  by  application  of  Moses  Little  and 
Moses  Little,  Jr.,  to  Oliver  Peabody,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
was  held  at  the  house  of  James  Williams,  Inholder  in  Little- 
ton, October  27,  1797.  Moses  Little,  Jr.,  was  chosen  the 
Clerk,  and  Jacob  Bayley,  Josiah  Little,  and  Moses  Little,  Esq., 
wore  chosen  Assessors.  Two  dollars  on  each  hundred  acres  of 
land.  This  tax  was  for  allotting  the  town.  The  former  tax  might 
not  have  been  collected.  The  only  remaining  record  is  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  lot  of  four  hundred  acres  for  the  Society  for  Uie 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  town.  There  is  no  record  that  any  one  of  the  other 
four  or  five  hundred  acre  lots  was  ever  located.  That  of  Ben- 
ning  Wontworth  was  laid  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Littleton, 
but  no  record  has  been  made  of  it. 

One  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  troubled  the  General  Proprie- 
tors, now  reduced  to  the  Little  family,  to  which  General  Bayley 
may  be  considered  as  belonging,  was  how  to  locate  the  four  and 
five  hundred  acre  lots.  The  charter  of  Apthorp  was  silent  on 
that  point  There  was  much  mountain  land  unfit  for  settlement, 
and  considerable  low  rocky  pine  lands  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, while  the  timber  was  considered  of  very  little  value.     Such 
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was  the  tract  assigned  to  the  Society.  Another  question  was  liar 
ble  to  be  raised,  which  was,  What  has  become  of  the  Glebe,  Minis- 
ter, and  School  Lots  named  in  the  charter  of  Chiswick  and  not 
mentioned  in  that  of  Apthorp  7  Could  the  owners  of  a  part  of 
the  rights  of  Chiswick,  not  exceeding  two-thirds,  without  any  pre- 
liminary vote  of  the  Corporation,  confess  a  forfeiture  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  new  charter  and  thus  extinguishing  rights 
oYcr  which  they  had  no  legal  control  7 

The  former  difficulty  was  gradually  removed  by  Moses  Little, 
Jr.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  the  largest  owner  in  1798,  by 
purchasing  in  most  of  these  grants  of  specific  quantities.  The 
second  was  never  seriously  agitated  by  any  one  having  authority  to 
move  in  the  matter.  Occasionally  a  Olcbe-right  hunter  appeared, 
but  never  got  any  consideration  from  the  owners  of  Littleton.  I 
believe  the  owners  of  Dalton  did  pay  something  to  the  Episcopal 
church  of  Portsmouth. 
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XL 

THE  SETTLEMENT. 

^r^HE  first  essentml  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  community  is 
L  accuracy.  Yet  absolute  fidelity  to  this  principle  in  recount- 
ing the  story  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  our  little  republics  is 
wellnigh  impossibly.  Few  of  the  men  who  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness of  Northern  New  England  were  men  of  letters.  They  seldom 
lofl  a  record  of  their  transactions  or  of  the  startling  or  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  tlieir  lives.  Nearly  the  only  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  early  period  of  our  history  has  been 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  is  necessarily  more  or  less  colored 
by  the  character  of  the  various  channels  tlirough  which  it  has 
reached  us.  Tlie  personal  characteristics  of  the  narrator,  pride  of 
ancestry,  the  imaginative  qualities  and  plain  matter  of  fact  have 
each  played  their  part  in  giving  tone  and  color  to  the  narrative. 
The  investigator  has  to  grope  Iiis  way  Uirough  the  legends  and 
traditions  with  great  care,  trying  each  by  the  test  of  probability 
and  surrounding  circumstances.  Tlie  currents  of  information  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  Littleton  are  not  always  clear,  but 
tlieir  tracing  is  not  obscura ;  they  flow  from  a  common  fountain 
through  several  channels  and  convey  the  same  story.  The  foun- 
tain is  Nathan  Oaswell,  the  streams  of  transmission  his  numerous 
descendants.  Their  account  is  supplemented  by  bits  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  a  few  petitions  to  the  General  Court,  an  occasional 
affidavit  lodged  in  the  archives  of  the  pension  department,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  first  inventory  of  the  town.  The  sum  total  of 
such  important  facts  is  very  meagre,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  us 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  connected  with  the 
first  settlement  of  Littleton. 

The  first  settler,  Nathan  Caswell,  was  livuig  at  Orford  in  the 
spring  of  1770.  He  was  among  the  first  settlera  of  that  town, 
having  accompanied  Israel  Horey  from  Hebron,  Conn.,  to  Orford 
in  1765.  On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1770,  he  started  with  his  fam- 
ily to  establish  the  first  home  in  this  town.  With  the  essentials  of 
his  household  effects  strapped  upon  a  horse,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
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and  four  children,  he  Bet  oat  upon  his  journey.  The  improvenients 
of  five  years  had  not  served  to  render  the  road  to  Haverhill  more 
than  pa8sal)le.  As  they  travelled  through  Piermont  they  passed 
the  clearings  on  the  meadows  and  the  log  houses  where  dwelt  the 
Whites,  Roots,  and  Tylers.  At  Haverhill  Corner  they  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness  upon  a  scene  of  uncommon 
activity.  The  town  was  the  most  populous  in  the  Province  north 
of  Penacook,  having  a  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  souls. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  river  considerable  clearings  had  been 
made,  and  smoke  curled  from  numerous  cabins.  It  happened  to 
be  town  meeting  day,  and  as  our  little  band  of  pioneers  reached 
the  inn  where  these  democratic  subjects  of  King  George  were 
transacting  the  business  of  the  day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
rested  here  and  heard  discussed  the  vote  that  day  adopted  to  '^  give 
Rev'd.  Elitzer  (Eleazer)  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  fifty  acres  of  land  in 
Haverhill  lying  on  Capt.  John  Hazen's  mill  brook,  where  there 
is  a  convenient  waterfall  for  a  mill,  provided  Dartmouth  Oollege 
shall  be  erected  in  Haverhill."  Here  too,  it  is  more  than  likely, 
they  met  John  Hurd,  Esq.,  and  conferred  with  him  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  settlement  of  Apthorp,  in  which  they  had  a  mutual 
interest.  There  wore  others  present  at  that  meeting  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Grafton  County  and  the 
stirring  events  of  the  next  few  years.  We  know  that  John  Hazen 
and  Charles  Johnson  were  in  attendance,  for  one  was  moderator 
and  the  other  clerk  of  the  meeting.  The  Bayleys,  Ladds,  and 
Woodwards  were  also  among  those  who  participated  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Their  journey  resumed,  they  passed  through  what  is 
now  one  of  the  richest  and  most  attractive  agricultural  portions  of 
our  country,  by  the  island  home  of  Joshua  Howard,  on  through 
the  reservation  of  Governor  Wentworth,  now  the  prosperous  vil- 
lage of  Woodsville,  down  the  steep  bluff  at  Wiser's  Hill.  Near 
this  point  they  crossed  the  road  built  two  years  previously  by  the 
proprietors  of  Bath,  which  traversed  that  town  over  the  ridge  of 
hills  west  of  the  Ammonoosuc  to  the  line  of  Lyman,  an  investment 
intended  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  town,  but  which  had  not 
at  that  time  contributed  to  such  a  result.  The  pioneers  kept  to 
the  Indian  trail  which  led  through  the  valley  and  was  marked  by 
blazed  trees.  There  was  not  a  break  in  the  dark  forest  until  they 
reached  Harriman's  Falls,  the  site  of  Bath  village.  Here  the  weary 
travellers  rested  for  the  night  in  the  deserted  cabin  built  by  Jasiel 
Harriman  in  1766  and  occupied  by  him  until  the  preceding  winter, 
when  the  family,  discouraged  by  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
the  situation,  abandoned  the  settlement  and  moved  to  Chester. 
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The  following  morning  the  OaswelU'  journey  was  resumed.  The 
path  wound  around  the  hill  over  which  the  present  road  between 
the  Tillages  in  Bath  now  passes ;  beneath  the  bluff  they  passed 
Gardner's  clearing;  on  the  meadows  above,  John  Sawyer,  Moses 
Pike,  and  William  Eastman  had  made  beginnings.  After  passing 
the  Eastman  cabin,  the  solitude  was  unbroken  until  they  reached 
the  meadows  at  Ounthwait.  Here  the  proprietors  had  a  party  at 
work  constructing  a  stockade  ^  and  making  other  arrangements  for 
a  settlement  df  the  township.  These  men  had  built  a  cabin  and 
cleared  a  piece  of  land  for  the  first  crop  to  be  garnei*ed  by  white 
men  within  the  limits  of  Lisbon.  From  the  Salmon  Hole  the  trail 
ascended  high  land  and  passed  the  western  border  of  Streeter's 
pond,  thence  it  ran  to  the  river.  Above  the  rapids,  where  the 
mills  of  the  Littleton  Lumber  Company  now  stand,  there  was  a 
passable  ford,  which  they  crossed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  hut 
on  the  meadow. 

This  route  through  the  Ammonoosuc  valley  was  little  better 
than  one  unmarked  would  have  been  through  any  other  part  of 
this  primeval  forest  It  had  been  traversed  by  hunting  parties 
of  Indians  and  a  few  times  by  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lancas- 
ter. Some  of  the  windfalls,  but  by  no  means  all,  had  been  cut 
away,  but  each  recurring  spring  found  the  path  again  obstructed  by 
decaying  giants  of  the  wood.  At  the  time  this  journey  was  made, 
the  ground  was  like  a  sponge  filled  with  water,  and  wide  detours 
wei*e  often  necessary  to  pass  a  morass  or  clump  of  fallen  timber. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  banks  of  a  stream  had  to  be  followed  for  a  long 
distance  to  find  a  fording  place,  and  the  opposite  bank  I'etraced  to 
the  trail.  The  hardship  involved  by  such  a  trip  can  hardly  be 
realized  at  the  present  day.  When  the  travellers  reached  their 
destination,  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  all  were  worn  and  weary 
from  the  toil  of  the  journey. 

The  location  of  the  cabin  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  One 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Nathan  Caswell,  who  often  heard  him  relate 
the  story,  says  that  it  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Noah  Farr ; 
that  it  was  near  a  brook,  and  was  inundated  and  partly  destroyed 
by  a  freshet  in  the  spring  of  1771.  From  his  description,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  stood  not  far  from  the  Parker  brook  and  near  the  point 
where  that  stream  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ammonoo- 
suc. During  their  weary  journey  the  family  had  been  sustained 
and  their  burdens  lightened  by  the  hope  that  at  its  termination 
they  were  to  find  a  home  of  peace  and  rest  These  anticipations 
were  not  to  be  realized ;  they  had  hardly  divested  themselves  of 

^  Mrs.  Bingham  Cm  well  is  authority  for  this  statemeDt.  She  had  it  from  Capuin 
Caswell. 
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their  burdens  before  they  discovered  signs  indicating  the  presence 
of  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  whether  friendly  or  hostile 
they  did  not  know.  These  roving  bands  from  St.  Francis,  while 
they  could  not  be  regarded  as  hostile  in  the  sense  the  word  implied 
before  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  were  seldom  friendly  to  trespassers 
on  their  most  valuable  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Great  pni- 
deuce  was  therefore  required  to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of 
such  as  might  be  in  the  valley.  No  fire  could  be  built  for  comfort 
or  for  the  preparation  of  supper.  They  partook  of  a  cold  luncheon, 
and  as  the  shadows  of  closing  day  crept  up  the  eastern  hills  and 
night  darkened  around  them,  the  boys  nestled  in  the  wild  grass 
within  the  hut  and  soon  forgot  the  danger  of  their  surroundings  in 
refreshing  slumber;  the  father,  armed  with  his  faithful  gun,  stood 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  cabin  ;  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night 
was  sometimes  broken  by  the  hoot  of  an  owl  or  the  distant  bark  of 
the  wolf;  and  the  interlacing  arms  of  the  mighty  pine  waved  a  sigh 
as  an  occasional  gust  of  wind  swept  through  their  tassels  of  green. 
During  the  lonely  vigils  of  that  night,  the  first  white  child  born 
within  the  limits  of  this  town  was  added  to  the  family  of  these 
hardy  pioneers.  In  honor  of  the  town,  his  parents  bestowed  upon 
him  the  name  of  Apthorp. 

In  the  morning  additional  evidence  of  lurking  Indians  was  dis- 
covered, and,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  Caswell  sought 
safety  in  flight.  From  the  trunk  of  a  huge  pine  he  fashioned  a 
dug-out,  and  while  the  eldest  son  with  the  horse  retraced  the  route 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  remainder  of  the  family  in  their  primitive 
boat  floated  down  the  river,  swollen  by  melting  snows  until  it 
filled  its  wild  and  irregular  banks.  The  ride  must  have  been  at- 
tended by  many  perils,  hut  the  venturous  voyagers  safely  passed 
all  danger  and  reached  their  haven  in  Gunthwait  '  They  were 
welcomed  at  the  stockade,  and  for  several  days  shared  the  homely 
but  generous  hospitality  of  its  inmates.  Fear  of  the  Indians 
having  subsided,  a  reconnaissance  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
Apthorp,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cabin  had  been  burned.  The 
Indians  had  also  destroyed  or  appropriated  all  the  property  left  by 
the  Caswells  in  their  hasty  flight  A  new  cabin  was  built,  and 
soon  the  family  was  reunited  at  this  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  which 
was  for  many  years  to  be  its  home. 

The  hut  in  order,  Mr.  Caswell  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of 
clearing  land  and  subduing  the  soil  for  its  first  crop.  The  old 
growth  on  quite  a  tract  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  but 
the  debris  still  cumbered  the  ground ;  this  was  rolled  into  piles 
and  destroyed  by  fire.    Early  in  May  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes 
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were  in  the  ground.  During  the  period  between  sowing  and  Imr- 
vesting  the  family's  main  dependence  was  upon  the  abundance 
furnished  by  stream  and  forest.  Several  journeys  were  made  to 
the  mill  at  Hayerhill  and  one  to  Orford,  where  a  heifer  was  pro- 
cured and  driyen  to  the  settlement  in  this  town.  The  harvest  was 
garnered  in  its  season,  and  then  the  cabin  was  made  ready  for  the 
long  winter.  The  trials,  privations,  pleasures,  if  there  were  such, 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  family  whose  nearest  neighbor  was 
thirteen  miles  distant  may  he  imagined;  tliey  are  not  known. 
During  the  winter  three  acres  were  cleared  or  its  timber,  burned 
in  the  late  spring,  and  planted.  The  tract  cleared  the  preceding 
season  was  in  grass. 

The  winter  of  1770-1  was  severe  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
tlie  freshet  in  April,  1771,  was  destructive  to  the  property  of  the 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  those  of  its  tributary 
straams.  The  OaswoU  cabin  was  demolished  and  a  portion  of  its 
contents  swept  away  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field  compelled  a  change,  and  a  site  for  a  new 
cabin  was  selected  near  the  present  residence  of  Noah  Farr.  Its 
exact  location  was  easily  traced  eighteen  yeara  ago.  It  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway,  as  at  present  located,  and  partly  within  the 
road  opposite  a  point  about  midway  between  Mr.  Farr's  house  and 
iMirn.  The  old  well  is  still  discernible,  though  filled  with  rocks 
and  earth.  The  log  house  was  built  after  the  crops  were  in  the 
ground  and  was  of  the  most  substantial  character.  Its  foundation 
was  of  immense  pines  partly  sunk  in  the  earth  and  the  superstruc- 
ture of  smaller  logs  made  to  fit  as  closely  together  as  the  tools  in 
use  would  permit,  and  the  chinks  filled  with  moss  and  clay.  The 
windows  and  doors  were  of  rived  pine,  fastened  together  with 
cleats  attached  with  wooden  pins ;  the  hinges  were  also  of  wood. 
No  iron  was  used  in  the  structure  except  the  crane  which  hung  in 
the  stone  fireplace.  A  little  distance  to  the  south  a  barn  was  built 
in  a  similar  way  and  of  like  material.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
was  uneventful  Progress  was  made  in  clearing  the  land  of  small 
stumps  and  other  encumbrances ;  the  buildings  were  rendered  com- 
fortable and  the  general  conveniences  of  life  largely  increased. 

The  spring  of  1772  was  memorable  for  the  arrival  of  the 
second  family  of  pioneers.  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  who  probably 
came  from  Rhode  Island  with  his  family,  made  a  beginning  on  the 
Connecticut  meadows  at  what  is  now  known  as  tlie  Cleasby  place.^ 

1  Tlie  writer  tUted  in  an  addrett  prepared  for  tlie  Centennial  celebration  of  1884 
that  the  Hopkinsons  came  in  1778.  Investigation  since  made  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  then  in  error,  and  that  the  true  date  should  be  as  above  given.  See 
Littleton  Centennial,  p.  68. 
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Mr.  Hopkitison  had  four  sons  who  were  nearing  manhood ;  they 
were  Jonathan,  Jr.,  David,  Caleb,  and  John.  One  of  these  sons, 
Jonatlian,  Jr.,  settled  on  the  Parker  Gushman  farm,  and  David 
liegan  on  the  Bix  or  Ronnsevel  place.  Tlie  infant  settlement 
made  no  further  advance  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. During  tliat  eventful  period  rumors  of  Indian  forays 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  several  times  tlie  settlers  of 
Aptliorp  temporarily  abandoned  their  homes  and  sought  refuge 
in  tlie  Northumberland  forta  During  one  of  these  excursions 
the  ilopkinsons  became  interested  in  the  ribh  alluvial  meadows 
at  Ouildhal,  and  in  1779  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  David  removed  to 
tliat  town,  abandoning  their  improvements  on  the  meadows  in 
Apthorp. 

In  1781  Capt.  Peleg  Williams  purchased  of  Moses  Little  the 
improvements  made  by  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Sr.,  on  the  Cleasby 
place,  Mr.  Hopkinson  having  abandoned  the  estate  to  join  one  of 
In's  sons  at  Guildhal.  At  the  same  time  Robert  Cliarleton  settled 
on  the  Howard  place,  near  the  Waterford  bridge.  These  men  in 
character  and  attainments  were  a  great  addition  to  tlie  settlement. 

Moses  Blake,  under  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  Tristram 
Daltoii,  cut  a  road  from  Haverhill  to  Lancaster,  and  in  payment 
for  this  service  received  a  deed  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  at  the  confluence  of  John's  river  and  the  Connecticut,  in 
the  north  part  of  Apthorp,  and  hero  he  settled  in  1782. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  effect  the  settlement  of  Apthorp.  The  time  was  not 
propitious.  Hardly  was  their  work  well  begun  before  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Every- 
where throughout  the  older  settlements  the  Gohos  country  was 
regarded  as  perilous  ground,  liable  to  be  overrun  at  any  time  by 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  many  of  whom  still  claimed  its  streams 
and  forests  as  their  heritage.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not 
an  inviting  region  to  the  pioneer.  Those  who  were  here  often  left 
the  care  of  the  crops  to  the  women  and  boys  of  their  households 
while  they  enlisted  as  scouts  and  traversed  the  forests  to  guard 
against  the  threatened  blow  of  the  enemy.  The  only  additions  to 
the  population  prior  to  the  division  of  Apthorp  into  Littleton  and 
Dalton  in  1784,  other  than  births  in  the  family  of  Captain  Caswell, 
were  the  establishment  here  of  Peleg  Williams  and  Robert  Gharle- 
ton.  The  family  of  Captain  Williams  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
daughter.     Mr.  Charleton  was  a  bochelor. 

The  town  made  little  progress  during  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence.    During  that  period  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  halting- 
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place  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Oohos.  When  the  settlement 
was  begun,  there  were  seven  persons  in  the  Caswell  family ;  when 
the  census  of  1778  was  taken,  there  were  fourteen  inhabitants  in 
town  ;  in  1775,  sixteen,  and  in  1780  the  number  had  not  increased. 
Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  settlement  was  entirely  aban- 
doned during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  statement  is  erro- 
neous. The  Caswells  and  Hopkinsons  were  absent  much  of  the 
time  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  the  frontier,  but  their  enlist- 
ment was  not  for  long  periods,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  interim  was  passed  with  their  families.  If  other  evidence  wei*e 
wanting,  the  fact  that  four  of  Captain  Caswell's  children  were  born 
in  this  town  during  that  period  would  be  conclusive  on  the  question 
of  abandonment.  The  fact  that  they  affixed  their  signatures  to 
petitions  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  while  temporarily 
at  the  Upper  Cohos  probably  had  no  more  significance  then  than 
a  similar  act  would  have  at  the  present  time.  They  were  there 
on  duty,  signatures  were  wanted  to  the  petitions,  and  they  signed 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  their  legal  domicile  was  in  this  town, 
where  their  wives  and  young  children  were  cultivating  the  soil  as 
well  as  attending  to  their  domestic  duties. 

A  glance  at  the  surroundings  of  the  settlers  will  not  be  without 
interest.  In  five  years  there  had  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
Amraonoosuc  valley  below  Apthorp.  In  Ilaverhill  there  were  in 
1776  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons;  in  Bath,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four;  in  Lisbon,  then  Qunthwait,  forty-seven  ;  in  Lan- 
da£F,  forty ;  in  Lyman,  probably  twenty ;  and  in  Fi*anconia,  then 
Morristown,  there  were  three  families.  Bethlehem,  Whitefield, 
Carroll,  and  the  mountain  region  was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
In  Lancaster  there  were  sixty-one  inhabitants;  Northumberland, 
fifty-seven ;  Stratford,  forty-one,  and  at  Jefferson,  then  Dartmouth, 
there  were  but  four.  On  the  Vermont  side  at  Lunenburg  and 
Guildhal  settlements  had  been  begun  and  some  progress  made. 
There  were  prosperous  settlements  at  Barnet  and  Ryegate.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  north  and 
the  Passumpsic  Valley  were  robed  in  virgin  forest  as  dark  and 
weird  as  it  bad  been  for  centuries. 
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XIL 

THE  PIONEERS. 

THE  men  and  womon  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  and 
endured  the  privations  and  hardships  of  Trontier  life,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  order  and  civilization  in  our  town,  long  since 
passed  to  their  reward.  Their  very  names  have  well-nigh  perished 
from  the  earth.  The  few  who  delight  to  pora  over  the  musty 
records  of  the  past  or  delve  amidst  the  accumulated  mass  of  fact 
and  fiction  stored  in  ancient  repositories,  may  be  familiar  with 
their  names  but  know  little  of  their  personality.  To  rescue,  even 
for  a  brief  period,  their  fading  memories  from  the  common  fate, 
is  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of  local  history. 

Until  a  very  recent  period  there  were  living  aged  descendants 
of  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Littleton  who  preserved  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  their  ancestors,  whom  they  knew  in  their  childhood,  and 
whose  reminiscences  may'be  regarded  as  authentic. 

The  first  of  these  pioneers,  Oapt.  Nathan  Caswell,  was  boi  n  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1740.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and 
served,  as  the  law  then  required,  a  full  term  of  seven  years.  In 
1761  he  married  Hannah  Bingham,  a  descendant  in  the  fourth 
generation  from  Deacon  Thomas  Bingham,  who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Binghams  in  New  England.  For  two  or  three 
years  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  his  native  town,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  at  Hebron,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Israel  Morey.  When  that  gentleman  came  to  Orford  in  1766, 
Mr.  Caswell  with  his  family  accompanied  him  to  that  town,  of 
which  they  were  among  the  first  settlers.  General  Morey  was 
interested  with  the  Littles,  Daltons,  and  others  in  this  township, 
and  upon  him  fell  the  work  of  supervising  its  settlement ;  and  to 
this  end  he  induced  Caswell  to  make  his  home  on  the  Ammonoo- 
suc  meadows  in  the  spring  of  1770.  The  family  then  consisted  of 
Mr.  Caswell,  his  wife  and  four  sons,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Osias,  Ezra,  and 
Andrew.    The  eldest  two  were  born  in  Connecticut,  the  otliers  in 
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Orford.    Apthorp,  the  fifth  sou,  was  boru  on  the  night  of  the 
arrival  of  the  family  in  this  town. 

There  was  something  in  this  man  which  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  pioneer.  Some  strain  in  the  blood,  a  tempera- 
ment that  found  restraint  irksome,  a  love  of  nature  and  an 
untutored  life  amidst  its  solitudes  seem  to  have  kept  him  on  the 
verge  of  civilization  throughout  his  long  and  blameless  life.  He 
was  hardy,  bold,  and  enterprising  within  the  sphere  of  his  chosen 
activities.  His  education  was  better  than  that  of  most  men  of  his 
time  and  in  his  rank  in  life.  For  five  years  the  life  of  the  family 
was  that  incident  to  the  times  and  their  surroundings :  clearing 
the  land  for  cultivation,  subduing  the  soil,  hunting  for  food  and 
clothing,  fishing,  and  adding  to  the  security  and  comfort  of  their 
rude  buildings.  Their  grain  was  for  several  years  carried  on  the 
back  twenty-five  miles  to  Haverhill  to  be  ground  and  brought  home 
again  by  the  same  conveyance.  Later  a  mill  was  built  at  Bath, 
which  shortened  the  distance  of  this  toilsome  journey  by  ten 
miles. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  Caswell  conducted  his 
family  to  the  fort  at  Northumberland  for  security  against  an  antici- 
pated attack  from  the  Indians.  They  did  not  remain  long,  as  time 
served  to  dissipate  their  fear,  and  the  caro  of  the  growing  crops 
demanded  the  presence  of  some  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Cas- 
well remained  at  the  Upper  Cohos  a  large  share  of  the  time  until 
the  establishment  of  peace.  We  find  that  in  July,  1776,  he  was 
a  member  of  a  company  of  rangers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Eames,  doing  duty  ^^  scouting,  guiding,  and  forting"  at  the  Upper 
Cohos.  The  members  of  this  company  were  volunteers  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  They  were  self-organized,  and  for  a  time  sub- 
ject to  no  orders  or  authority  from  any  civil  power.  In  a  petition 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  they  state  their  situation  and  purpose 
as  follows : 

*^  We  the  subscribers  Do  Jointly  &  severally  promise  &  ingage  to 
Stand  our  ground  providing  the  Ilonab'le  Counsell  sees  Fitt  to  grant 
our  request  That  is  this,  that  3'ou  will  please  us  your  petitioners  so  far 
as  to  appoint  Mr.  Jere*h  Ames  of  Northumberland  our  friend  &  Neigh- 
bour, Commander  of  our  Fort  which  with  a  great  deal  of  fatage  we 
have  almost  accomplished  &  likewise  for  him  the  s'd  Ames  to  have 
orders  to  enlist  as  many  men  as  the  Honab'le  Cort  in  their  wisdom  will 
see  fit,  we  do  ingage  to  ourselves  &  obey  his  orders  as  long  as  he  is 
stationed  in  upper  Coos  and  Commander  of  the  Fort." 

This  petition  is  dated  July  6, 1776,  and  among  its  twenty  sub- 
scribers, settlers  in  Lancaster,  Northumberland,  Stratford,  Guild- 
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hall,  and  Maidstone,  are  the  names  of  Nathan  Oaswell  and  James 
Blake  of  Apthorp.  Captain  Caswell's  name  also  appears  on  the 
roll  of  Gapt.  Samuel  Young's  Company  of  Col.  Timothy  Bedel's 
Regiment  in  February  of  the  same  year,  as  serving  in  the  Northern 
Continental  Army  under  General  Washington.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
member  of  several  organizations  for  short  periods  of  enlistment,  but 
covering  together  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  give  in  another  place  a  more  full  and  detailed  account 
of  his  services  as  a  soldier,  as  well  as  of  those  of  other  settlers 
at  that  period.  The  record  shows  that  he  acquired  his  title  of 
captain  at  a  convention  of  towns  in  Coos  held  at  Northumberland 
July  10, 1779,  at  which  among  the  votes  adopted  was  the  following: 
"  Chose  Nathan  Caswell  Captain  over  these  three  towns  for  the 
Present."^  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  served  in  such 
capacity,  but  probably  for  the  full  term  of  enlistment 

The  war  ended,  he  rejoined  his  family,  and  for  twelve  years  was 
active  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  struggling  settlement. 
He  held  during  that  time  nearly  all  the  different  positions  within 
the  gilt  of  his  townsmen.  In  1790  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  farm  on  the  Ammonoosuc  meadows,  where  he  first  settled, 
to  Ephraim  Bayiey,  a  son  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley  of  Newbury,  and 
began  anew  on  the  Connecticut  on  the  farm  now  known  as  the 
Adams  place.  The  lot  next  above  was  deeded  to  him  by  the  Littles 
for  his  son  Apthorp,  who  acquired  a  right  to  one  hundred  acres  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  He 
remained  here  three  years.  In  1792  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  active  labor,  and  for  two  or  three  years  he  lived  with 
hin  son  Jcdediah  in  Lisbon,  then  Concord.  In  1796,  his  health 
having  been  sufficiently  restored,  he  returned  to  tlie  Adams  place, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1808,  when  he  went  with  his  son 
Nathan,  Jr.,  to  Canada,  where  many  of  his  children  had  emigrated, 
and  there  he  made  his  home  alternately  with  Nathan,  Jr.,  Apthorp, 
Osias,  Ezra,  and  his  daughters  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Pierce.  He 
died  at  Compton,  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1824,  aged  eighty-four 
years. 

Captain  Caswell  was  of  medium  height,  broad-chested,  light 
complexioned,  of  great  strength  and  very  active  habits.  Up  to 
the  period  of  his  illness  in  1792  he  had  passed  a  life  of  great 
activity.  In  1787  he  held  a  contract  to  build  several  miles  of  the 
road  connecting  Littleton  with  **  the  road  leading  from  Conway 
through  the  notch  of  the  White  Hills  to  the  Upper  Coos."  He 
completed  his  contract  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  having 
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the  matter  in  chargei  and  in  payment  for  his  services  received  a 
deed  of  several  lots  of  wild  land  lying  upon  the  line  of  the  new 
road  in  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Bethleliem  and  Carroll.  Tliat 
he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  is  shown  by  his 
election  to  command  the  company  of  scouts  employed  on  the 
frontier  at  the  Upper  Colios,  by  his  having  been  frequently  chosen 
to  fill  two  or  more  town  offices  at  the  same  time  when  there  was 
such  excellent  material  to  select  from  as  Gapt.  Peleg  Williams, 
Robert  Charlton,  and  Thomas  Miner.  In  fact,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  long  illness  he  was  the  most  enterprising  man  in  the  township, 
as  well  as  its  most  trusted  citizen. 

Hannah  Bingham  Caswell  was  a  suitable  helpmeet  for  a  man 
lilce  the  Captain.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  as  all  agree 
who  Icnew  her.  Brave  and  self-sacrificing,  the  isolation  of  the 
wilderness  had  no  terrors  for  her.  When  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  took  from  her  successively  Iter  husband  and  sons,  tliere  was 
no  repining  on  her  part.  She  took  up  tlie  work  they  had  aban- 
doned, and  conducted  it  successfully  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
She  died  at  the  home  of  her  youngest  cliild,  Mrs.  Alice  Caswell 
Pierce,  in  Brompton,  P.  Q. 

Nathan,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  May,  1762.  He 
came  to  Apthorp  with  the  family  in  1770.  In  December,  1776,  he 
enlisted  in  Capt.  Samuel  Young's  Company  of  Colonel  Bedel's 
Regiment  as  a  waiter  to  Lieut.  Benjamin  Wliitcomb.  He  re- 
enlisted  several  times,  serving  continuously  until  peace  was  de- 
clared in  1782.  He  resided  in  this  town  until  1786,  when  he  went 
to  the  Upper  Cohos  and  lived  in  that  country,  principally  at  Strat- 
ford, until  1803,  when  he  followed  other  members  of  the  family  to 
Canada.  We  find  his  name  among  the  grantees  of  Brompton,  a 
town  on  the  St.  Francis  River  some  six  miles  below  Sherbrooke,  in 
which  township  it  is  said  he  felled  the  first  tree.  lie  married 
November  1,  1785,  Lois,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jeremiah  Eanies  of 
Northumberland.  This  union  was  somewhat  romantic  and  very 
unfortunate.  A  large  number  of  guests  were  bidden  to  the  cere- 
mony, and  at  the  height  of  the  festivities  following  the  tying  of  the 
nuptial  knot,  the  wife  beckoned  the  husband  aside  and  imparted 
to  him  the  unsuspected  information  that  she  had  become  his  wife 
under  duress  imposed  by  her  father,  and  that  her  heart  belonged 
to  another.  Pleadings  and  importunities  on  his  part  were  in  vain, 
and  he  finally  informed  her  that  he  would  not  accept  a  bride  whose 
afiFection  did  not  accompany  her  hand,  and  with  the  last  of  the 
wedding  guests  he  took  his  departure  never  to  see  her  again.  The 
shock  is  said  to  have  unsettled  his  mind  for  a  time.    He  sought 
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seclusion  in  the  remote  region  lying  between  the  mountains  east 
or  the  Connecticut  and  the  waters  of  the  Mogalloway,  and  lived 
the  lire  of  a  hermit,  subsisting  by  hunting  and  fishing.  He  visited 
the  settlements  only  when  necessary  to  secure  a  supply  of  powder 
and  lead.  In  1790  his  wife  filed  a  petition  for  divorce,  which  was 
granted.  Released  from  the  bonds  which  bound  him  to  one  who 
was  a  wife  only  in  name,  ho  abandoned  his  retired  life  in  the 
foi*ests,  and  in  1791  returned  to  his  home  in  Littleton.  Soon  after 
he  married  Miss  Eunice  Rich  of  MaidstonCt  and  led  the  life  of  a 
prosperous  farmer  until  her  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  her  horse.  He  was  a  noted  hunter.  James  W.  Weeks  of 
Lancaster  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  a  single  season  he 
slaughtered  ninety-nine  moose,  nearly  exterminating  them  in  that 
section.  The  wanton  killing  of  these  huge  beasts  brought  upon 
him  the  enmity  of  the  settlers  of  the  Upper  Cohos,  and  this  feeling 
largely  influenced  him  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  Canada.  Soon 
after  going  to  Brompton  he  married  a  Miss  Bishop  and  reared  a 
large  family.  By  his  second  wife  there  were  three  children,  all 
but  the  eldest  of  whom  were  born  in  Stratford.  Nathan,  Jr.,  died 
at  Brompton,  P.  Q.,  in  1844  or  1845. 

Osias  Oaswell,  the  second  son  of  the  flrst  settler,  was  born 
in  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  1764.  He  served  as  a  scout  during  the 
Revolution.  In  1797,  in  company  with  his  brother  Jedediah 
and  Samuel  Bishop  and  Samuel  Pierce,  who  subsequently  became 
his  brothers-in-law,  he  went  to  the  Eastern  Townships  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  settled  in  Brompton  and  a  few  years 
later  in  Windsor,  P.  Q.  In  both  towns  he  was  among  the  first 
settlers.  He  had  two  sons  who  lived  and  died  in  Canada.  Osias, 
^when  quite  an  old  man,  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resided 
for  a  time  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  Landaff.  In  1889  he 
was  a  resident  of  Lyman.  In  1848  he  moved  to  Lyndon,  Yt., 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Ezra,  the  third  son,  born  in  Orford,  and  John,  the  second  of 
the  children  born  in  Apthorp,  lived  in  Canada,  the  former  at 
Stanstead,  the  latter  at  Compton.  Both  were  much  respected  in 
the  community  where  they  passed  their  lives. 

Apthorp,  the  fifth  son  and  the  first  child  of  English  extraction 
born  within  the  limits  of  Littleton,  remained  with  his  father  until 
he  reached  his  majority  in  1791,  when  he  married  Amarilla  Holden 
of  Charlestown,  and  in  1792  purchased  a  lot  on  Moose  River  in 
Concord,  Yt.  The  farm  was  known  in  1882  as  the  Remick  place. 
In  1800  he  followed  other  members  of  the  family  to  Canada,  and 
being  one  of  the  associates  to  whom  the  township  of  Eaton  was 
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granted,  he  selected  his  lot,  near  the  present  village  of  Oookshire, 
and  made  a  third  beginning  in  the  wilderness.  He  inherited  the 
roving  instincts  of  his  father  to  some  extent,  and  in  1817  lefb  his 
family  on  the  Eaton  farm  and  travelled  in  western  New  York 
and  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  new  place  of  settlement  in  a 
warmer  and  more  congenial  climate.  After  three  years  of  wan- 
dering, he  returned  to  his  family,  whero  he  found  an  excellent 
farm  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Four  sons  had  nearly  or 
quite  reached  the  estate  of  manhood,  and  during  the  father's  long 
absence  had  labored  with  great  industry  to  maintain  the  family 
and  subdue  the  stubborn  soil.  The  father  found  the  situation  so 
agreeable  that  he  ceased  to  rove,  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  in- 
dustry and  contentment.  He  lived  on  the  same  place  until  the 
close  of  his  life,  February  15, 1858.  His  wife  died  December  15, 
1850. 

Apthorp  Caswell  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  Captain. 
He  was  '^  five  feet  ten  in  his  stockings,"  weighed  two  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  when  in  his  prime,  was  broad-shouldered, 
with  small  hands  and  feet,  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  was 
an  athlete,  and  so  spry  and  skilful  of  limb  that  he  was  for 
years  regarded  as  the  champion  of  his  section  of  the  Eastern 
Townships. 

Of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  five  —  Boxey,  Clarissa,  Bingham, 
Aseph,  and  Hannah  —  were  born  in  Concord,  Yt,  Erastus  H.,  Car- 
oline, Lyndolph,  Apthorp,  Jr.,  Saphrona,  and  Sabrana  in  Eaton. 
Of  these  children  Bingham,  who  died  in  1878  and  Erastus  H., 
who  departed  this  life  ten  years  later,  were  well  known  by  many 
people  still  living  in  tliat  section  of  Canada  where  they  passed 
their  lives.  All  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  capacity, 
probity,  and  honor.  Mrs.  Bingham  Caswell,  who  was  Hiss  Nelly 
Chase  (daughter  of  Francis  Chase  and  Sally  (Pike)  Chaso  of 
Kirby,  Yt.),  was  living  on  the  old  homestead  in  May,  1897,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-one  years.  She  died  a  few  weeks  later. 
From  her  many  facts  concerning  the  Caswell  family  were 
obtained. 

The  Captain's  eldest  daughter  was  Hannah,  born  in  June,  1774. 
She  married  Samuel  Learned,  Jr.,  in  1789.  Charlotte,  born  April  20, 
1778,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day,  was  the  first  white  peraon 
to  be  buried  in  Apthorp.  Her  remains  await  the  final  summons 
on  the  farm  where  her  father  and  mother  began  their  life  in  our 
town.  Elizabeth  married  Samuel  Bishop,  then  of  Brompton, 
P.  Q.,  and  later  removed  to  Landaff,  where  she  died.  She  was 
the  mother  of  the  late  Russell  M.  Bishop.    Alice,  the  youngest 
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cliild,  was  the  wife  of  Samuel  Pierce,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Canada.  A  singular  parallel  runs  lietween  this  daughter  and  her 
motlier.  Each  bore  fourteen  children,  each  lost  one  in  infancy, 
and  their  other  sons  and  daughters  lived  to  rear  children  of  their 
own.  Anno  became  Mrs.  Partridge  and  went  to  Ohio.  Lydia 
was  the  wife  of  Luther  Pike,  of  Waterford.  The  sons  Jedediah 
and  Daniel  were  in  Canada  at  one  time,  but  did  not  remain  many 
years.  Jedediah  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  passed  his  remain- 
ing days ;  and  Daniel  lived  in  Lyndon,  Yt.,  and  his  remains  are 
there  buried. 

With  the  exception  of  Osias  all  the  children  of  Captain  Cas- 
well reared  large  families,  and  his  descendants  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  second  family  of  pioneers  to  make  their  home  in  Apthorp 
was  that  of  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  consisting  of  his  wife,  four  sons, 
and  one  or  two  daughters.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  although 
this  family  consisted  of  self-reliant,  sturdy,  and  unusually  intelli- 
gent men,  very  little  relating  to  them  has  been  preserved  by  their 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
town  in  1884,  an  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  obscure  course  of 
this  family  through  our  early  history  back  to  its  source  and  for- 
ward to  well-known  families  of  the  name  in  northern  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  but  with  no  success.  Since  that  time  the 
investigation  has  been  continued,  with  the  result  that  much  that 
was  then  doubtful  has  been  established  as  fact,  and  a  large  amount 
of  new  material  collected.  Still  the  family  history  is  nowise 
complete. 

Tlie  Ilopkinson  family  was  from  Rhode  Island.  Before  com- 
ing to  New  Hampshire  they  resided  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  from 
whence  they  removed  to  the  Lower  Cohos,  but  made  no  settle- 
ment there.  In  the  winter  of  1771-72  they  came  to  Apthorp,  and 
were  the  first  to  make  a  break  in  the  wilderness  on  the  meadows 
at  North  Littleton.  The  family  consisted  of  Jonathan,  Sr.,  and 
four  sons:  Jonathan,  Jr.,  David,  Caleb,  and  John.  David  was 
married  at  the  time  they  came  here.  Jonathan,  Sr.,  located  on 
the  Parker  Cushman  place,  David  on  the  Pingree  lot,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  Caleb  settled  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  George 
W.  Fuller,  and  John  made  a  beginning  on  the  Rix  place,  until 
recently  owned  by  Royal  D.  Rounsevel.  Dr.  White  of  Newbury, 
the  first  practising  physician  in  the  Cohos  country,  left  a  book 
of  accounts  that  is  still  in  existence,  which  throws  an  interesting 
side  light  upon  our  local  history  at  that  period.  It  contains,  among 
many  others,  these  entries :  — 
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1 778     Old  Mr.  Hopkinson  of  Aptliorp  Dr. 

Aiigft  28.     To  a  visit  from  Davids  to  his  house  '*  8  <' 

,  To  Spt  Levender,  1  s.    Eliz.  Camphor  2  s.  «<  8  '' 

To  a  visit  20  s.  Physia  2  s.  Gum  Camphor  2  s.  6  d  1 .  4.  6 

To  Myrrh  2  8.    Sal  Nitre  2  s.   Valerian  8.  «i  7  a 


£1.  17.  6. 
Oct  20th,  1786  Received  the  above  by  his  son  John's  note. 

1774      Mr.  Jonathan  Hopkinson  ofApthorp  Dr. 

Nov'r.  8th.  To  a  visit  4  s.  Physic  1  s.  Spt  Lavender  2  s  Liquid 

Laud.  1  s.,  6  d.  ''  6.  6. 

To  a  visit  20  s.    Cream  Tarter  2  s.    Rhu  2  s.  1.  4.  '< 

To  Cortex  8  s.    Spt.  Lavender  8  «'  6  '' 


Oct  20th.  1786  Rec'd.  the  above  by  his  note. 


£1.  18.  6. 


1775      Mr,  David  Hopkinson  of  Apthorp  Dr. 

Augft  28d.  To  a  visit  18s.    Spt  Lavendr,  2  s.    Sal  Niti*e,  2  s. 

Valerian  6d.  1.  8.  6. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  visit  to  '*  old  Mr.  Hopkinson/'  it  seems 
the  doctor  had  first  l)een  called  to  pay  a  visit  to  liis  son  David, 
and  tlie  charge  for  travel  made  the  item  small,  only  three  shillings. 
For  tlie  second  visit  and  travel  the  item  amounts  to  the  consider- 
able sum  of  one  pound,  indicating  that  the  journey  had  been  made 
from  the  doctor's  home  in  Newbury  especially  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  tlie  old  gentleman. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1776,  the  Ilopkinsous  were 
well  established  in  comfortable  homes.  In  the  time  of  the  struggle 
for  Independence  they  joined  the  company  of  scouts  or  rangers 
called  into  the  service  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  and  much 
of  their  time  was  passed  at  the  Upper  Oohos.  While  in  this 
service  they  l)ecame  acquainted  with  the  superior  quality  of  the 
intervale  in  that  section,  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  David 
abandoned  his  improvements  in  Apthorp  and  located  in  Guildhall. 
The  change  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1779-80.  At  the  first 
alarm  of  hostilities  fear  of  Indian  depredations  led  the  settlera 
of  Apthorp  to  flee  for  protection  to  the  forts.  The  Caswells 
sought  safety  at  Northumberland,  and  the  Hopkinsous  at  Haver- 
hill. The  fear  soon  proved  to  be  imaginary,  and  the  scattered 
residents  of  Apthorp  reassembled  at  their  homes  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  harvest  the  crops  and  put  their  cabins  in  order  for 
the  long  winter  months. 
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The  senior  Hopkinsoii  was  well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time 
the  familj  came  to  Apthorp.  Dr.  White,  evidently  not  knowing 
his  Christian  name,  styles  him  ^'old  Mr.  Hopkinson"  when  he 
enters  the  account  on  his  books  in  1778.  Whatever  his  age  may 
have  been,  he  was  young  enough  to  enlist  for  the  defence  of  his 
country  in  1776,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  remain  in  the  service 
most  of  the  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1782.  About  this 
time  he  and  his  son  Jonathan,  Jr.,  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the 
meadow  farm  and  went  to  the  Upper  Cohos.  Their  subsequent 
career  is  not  known  beyond  the  fact  that  both  were  residing  in 
that  section  in  1786. 

When  David  Hopkinson  abandoned  his  improvements  on  the 
farm  long  known  as  the  Pingree  place,  he  purchased  a  right  in 
what  he  supposed  was  the  northeast  corner  of  Lunenburg ;  but 
the  meanderings  of  the  "  great  river ,^'  and  the  supposed  errors 
of  Captain  NeaFs  survey,  when  allowance  had  been  made  for  one 
and  the  correctness  of  the  other  established,  finally  located  him 
on  the  governor's  lot  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Guildhall.  The 
disputed  boundary  was  not  settled  until  1785,  and  during  the  in- 
tervening years  David  Hopkinson,  considering  himself  a  citizen 
of  Lunenburg,  took  an  active  [)art  in  the  alTairs  of  that  town  and 
joined  with  six  others  in  calling  its  first  town  meeting.  It  is 
probable  that  the  absorption  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  Sto- 
nington  by  David  Page  and  his  associates  of  Lancaster  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  confusion  as  to  the  line  between  the  two 
Vermont  towns  across  the  river.  The  original  grants  on  each 
side  of  the  Connecticut,  as  far  north  as  the  upper  boundary  of 
Haverhill  and  Newbury,  were  supposed  to  extend  along  that  river 
six  miles,  and  the  northern  and  southern  lines  of  these  river  towns 
were  protracted  and  three  tiers  of  towns  chartered  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  When  the  charter  of  Guildhall  was  granted,  October  10, 
1761,  provision  was  made  for  a  future  grant  of  five  townships  out  of 
the  intervening  territory  lying  between  the  northern  line  of  New- 
bury and  the  southern  line  of  Guildhall.  The  settlement  of  the 
controversy  transferred  the  allegiance  of  David  Hopkinson  and 
his  family  from  Lunenburg  to  Guildhall,  —  a  very  considerable  loss 
to  one  and  an  equal  gain  to  the  other,  as  the  family  possessed 
both  fine  ability  and  high  character,  and  was  destined  to  play  a 
notable  part  in  the  early  history  of  both  town  and  county.  Under 
the  judicial  system  establislied  in  Vermont  for  some  years  after 
it«  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  each  county  elected  a 
chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices  to  constitute  its  trial  court. 
The  first  chief  justice  of  Essex  County  was  Daniel  Dana,  the 
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grandfather  of  the  late  Oharles  A.  Dana,  long  the  diatinguiahed 
editor  of  the  ''  New  York  Sun."  David  Hopkinaon  filled  the  posi- 
tion in  1812-15.  He  held  many  other  offioea,  and  discharged 
every  duty  with  credit.  He  had  ten  children.  The  eldeat  three 
were  born  in  this  town. 

David  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  born  in  Apthorp  in  1775,  resided  in 
Guildhall  from  1780  to  1800,  when  he  went  to  Salem,  now  a  part 
of  Derby,  Yt.,  where  he  resided  until  1818.  In  this  year  he  pur- 
chased of  his  father  the  farm  in  Guildhall  on  which  they  made 
the  first  clearing  and  where  his  early  manhood  had  been  passed. 
He  was  an  influential  citizen,  and  held  the  office  of  assistant  judge 
of  the  county  court  in  1827  and  1880,  and  represented  the  town 
in  the  Legislature  in  the  years  1821  to  1824  and  in  1826  and 
1829.     He  died  suddenly  in  1887. 

Caleb,  the  third  son  of  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oapt.  Peleg  Williams,  in  1788,  and  i^esided  in  town  until 
1790.  The  plural  marital  obligations  of  his  father-in-law  and 
the  numerous  conflicts  necessarily  resulting  from  such  a  state 
of  affairs  rendered  a  residence  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
redoubtable  Captain  unpleasant ;  so  he  sold  his  farm  to  Henry 
Bemis,  and  sought  a  home  and  peace  in  the  Eastern  Townshi()S 
within  the  dominion  of  King  George,  against  whose  rule  he  had 
passed  seven  years  in  armed  protest ;  but  the  situation  was  such 
that  he  was  forced  to  a  clioice  of  evils,  and  he  preferred  King 
George  to  Captain  Williams  and  his  wives.  He  is  said  to  have 
possessed  much  of  the  ability  for  which  the  family  was  noted,  but 
was  wanting  in  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  smooths 
the  way  to  a  successful  employment  of  other  intellectual  endow- 
ments. 

The  Hopkinsons  were  strong  men,  singularly  self-centred,  with 
little  of  the  curiosity  or  family  pride  which  would  lead  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  progenitors;  hence  it  has  been  a  work 
of  some  difficulty  to  gather  the  little  information  concerning  the 
family  here  presented. 

A  sketch  of  Peleg  Williams  prepared  for  the  Littleton  Centennial 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  redoubtable  Captain,  and,  with  slight 
changes,  is  reproduced.  Capt.  Peleg  Williams  l>ecame  a  citizen  of 
Apthorp  in  1781.  He  purchased  the  improvements  of  Jonathan 
Hopkinson  on  the  Cushman  or  Cleasby  place.  He  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  Quakers ;  but 
there  was  little  in  his  character  indicating  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  founder  of  that  State,  or  belonged  to  his  mild  and  peace- 
ful sect,  for  if  there  was  anything  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
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detested  it  was  the  reigii  of  peace.  Ho  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  in  1776, 
found  hitn  a  resident  of  Oharlestown.  He  at  once  joined  the  army 
l)erore  Boston,  and  served  until  1781,  when  failing  health  and 
differences  with  some  of  his  fellow  oflicers  induced  him  to  resign 
his  commission.  He  came  to  Apthorp.  When  he  left  iiis  native 
State,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter  did  not  accompany  him  to 
Oharlestown.  There  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Sarah  Wheeler, 
a  tall,  raw-boned,  muscular,  and  strong-minded  woman,  with  whom 
he  went  through  the  forms  of  marriage,  and  she  accompanied  him 
to  this  town.  She  was  the  only  being  on  earth  who  ever  aroused 
a  sense  of  fear  in  the  old  Captain.  For  twenty  years  Captain 
Williams  was  a  loading  man  in  the  town,  serving  as  selectman  and 
as  agent  of  the  town  to  the  General  Court  to  secure  an  adjustment 
of  taxes  assessed  against  the  township  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival,  the  wife  and  children  whom  he 
had  abandoned  in  Rhode  Island  followed  him.  The  son,  Provi- 
dence Williams,  settled  just  above  the  Oilman  Wheeler  place.  He 
was  an  activo  business  man,  fond  of  traffic,  and  at  one  time  owned 
several  farms  in  town  and  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  personal 
property.  He  sold  out  and  went  to  Canada  before  1800.  The 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Hopkinson.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  families  of  wife  number  one  and  that  of 
number  two.  The  Captain  and  his  son-in-law,  Hopkinson,  were  in 
a  chronic  state  of  warfare,  often  resorting  to  the  law,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  for  a  settlement  of  their  differences.  They  charged 
each  other  with  destroying  crops,  burning  buildings,  and  poisoning 
cattle.  One  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  warfare  was  that  the 
Captain  resided  for  several  months  in  jail  at  Haverhill.  After  his 
release  from  durance  Captain  Williams  returned  to  Charlestown, 
and  resided  there  one  or  two  years.  Sarah  Wheeler,  during  these 
troublesome  times,  remained  in  possession  of  the  property.  Her 
daughter  Margaret  married  a  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Du 
Clarette,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  race  to  settle 
in  town.  The  fighting  character  of  the  family  was  well  maintained 
l>y  the  old  lady  and  her  son-in-law.  Soon  after  1800  Du  Clarette 
and  wife  moved  to  Canada.  Sarah  Wheeler  established  the  fact 
of  a  marriage  to  Peleg  Williams,  and  obtained  a  pension  as  his 
widow.  She  lived  to  be  nearly  a  century  old,  and  when  ninety- 
Four  was  so  vigorous  that  she  journeyed  on  foot  to  Canada  to  visit 
her  daughter,  and  returned  in  the  same  way« 

Captain  Williams  was  of  slight  build  and  light  complexion. 
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He  possesaed  aii  irascible  temper  wliich  lie  seems  never  to  have 
learned  to  govern.  He  oould  not  easily  brook  the  commands  of 
others  or  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law.  He  was  well  educated, 
possessed  a  large  fund  of  information,  and  had  great  experience  in 
public  affairs.  He  had  great  force  of  character,  a  vigorous  intellect, 
and  a  will  that  might  break  but  never  bend.  He  died  at  Salem 
in  March,  1821,  while  on  a  journey  to  Providence,  B.  I. 

With  Oaptain  Williams  there  came  to  Apthorp  a  young  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  character  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  own.  Robert  Charlton  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
order,  a  respecter  of  law,  a  refined  and  scholarly  gentleman,  and  a 
devout  Christian.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  when  a  mere 
youth  found  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence  he  drifted  to  Rhode 
Island.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Peleg  Williams,  and 
as  each  admired  in  the  other  those  traits  of  character  wanting  in 
himself,  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  was  formed  between  them. 

Together  they  went  to  Charlestown,  then  the  most  important 
post  on  the  New  Hampshire  frontier.  Mr.  Charlton,  while  sym* 
pathizing  with  the  people  of  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
independence,  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  mother 
country  from  taking  part  in  the  conflict.  In  1779  he  taught  school 
in  Haverhill.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  pursued  that  profession,  and 
the  west  part  of  the  town  was  surveyed  and  lotted  by  him. 
When  he  came  to  town  in  1781,  he  was  unmarried,  and  lived  with 
Captain  Williams  for  two  or  three  yeara ;  he  then  married  Miss 
Keziah  Powers,  of  Bath,  and  settled  on  the  Howard  place  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  He  was  our  first  Town  Clerk,  and  held  that 
position  at  different  times  for  twelve  years.  His  penmanship 
was  of  the  old-fashioned  copperplate  style,  as  legible  as  print ;  in 
l)eauty  and  minuteness  of  detail  his  records  have  not  been  equalled 
by  any  of  his  sucessors.  He  also  frequently  served  as  Moderator 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen ;  he  was  Treasurer  in 
1797.  When  the  Congregational  Church  was  organized,  he  was 
one  of  its  first  members  chosen  deacon  in  1823,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  1887.  He  died  November  22, 1848.  He  reared 
a  considerable  family.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  town  more  than 
sixty-two  years,  and  during  that  long  period  was  honored  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  that  part  of  Apthorp  afterwards  incorporated  into  Dalton, 
Moses  Blake  and  Walter  Bloss  had  settled.  Mr.  Blake  was  born 
in  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1744.  He  took  a  contract  to  build  for  the 
proprietors  of  Apthorp  a  road  from  Haverhill  to  Lancaster  which 
would  pass  a  one-horse  wagon  with  two  persons.    In  payment  for 
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this  service  he  received  a  deed  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  lying  on  the  Connecticnt  River  and  on  both  sides  of  Johns 
River  at  their  conflnence.  Here  he  built  a  log  cabin  and  later  a 
frame  house,  and  was  licensed  as  an  inn-keeper.  For  many  years 
this  hostlcry  was  famous  -  among  travellers  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Cohos.  A  large  family  grew  up  around  him  whose 
character  honored  and  whose  conduct  blessed  his  name. 

Walter  Bloss  settled  near  the  Sumner  place  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  road,  and  lived  there  many  years.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
log  house  gave  place  to  a  large  tworstory  structure  which  was  long 
one  of  the  landmraks  of  the  town.  For  some  years  these  two 
families  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Dalton. 

We  have  considered  it  important  to  sketch  at  some  length  the 
outlines  of  the  lives  and  characteristics  of  the  men  who  laid  in  the 
wilderness  the  civic  foundations  of  our  town.  They  were  men  of 
unyielding  courage  and  endurance,  and  possessed  many  virtues. 
They  endured  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  for  many  years,  and 
when  the  troublous  times  of  the  war  for  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  came,  they  bore  with  unflinching  loyalty  the  double 
burden  of  maintaining  their  families  in  this  remote  section  and 
protecting  the  frontier  from  constantly  threatened  incursions  from 
liostile  Indians  and  Tories. 
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THE  ORGANIZATIONj  OF  LITTLETON. 

THE  early  township  grants  by  the  Oolonial  Qovernors  ot  New 
Hampshire  were,  as  a  rule,  issued  to  proprietors  who  in- 
tended to  establish  homes  within  the  limits  of  their  purchase.  Such 
townships  were  surveyed  and  allotted  among  the  proprietors  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  were  rapidly  settled, 
and  town  governments  were  organized  which  at  once  assumed  their 
full  relations  with  the  provincial  government.  The  settlement  of 
Apthorp  was  inaugurated  under  different  circumstances.  The 
proprietors  never  became  residents  of  the  town  and  seldom  paid 
it  a  visit.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  they  parted  with 
their  title  to  any  part  of  the  township.  Their  method  was  to 
give  a  bond  for  a  deed  in  which  they  guaranteed  to  give  a  title 
when  the  settlers  had  cleared  a  prescribed  acreage,  placed  it 
under  cultivation,  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase 
money.  In  addition  to  the  execution  of  the  bond  the  proprietors 
bound  themselves  to  build  roads  and  erect  a  saw  and  grist  mill 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers.  The  Gaswells,  Hopkin- 
sons,  and  other  pioneers  who  immediately  followed  them,  held 
no  title  to  the  soil.  Their  only  investment  was  that  of  time  and 
labor.  This  method  was  not  calculated  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults for  any  of  the  parties  in  interest.  Without  the  attachment 
to  the  soil  which  a  sense  of  ownership  alone  can  produce  and 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  a  new  country,  the 
settlers  failed  from  the  start  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land  which  they  occupied  ;  and  when  they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  bettor  their  condition  by  removing  elsewhere, 
they  had  little  to  abandon,  and  many  of  them,  a  few  years  later, 
broke  the  loose  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  town,  and  emigrated 
to  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  where  they  obtained  from  the 
government  a  title  to  rich  agricultural  lands  for  a  merely  nominal 
consideration. 
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The  burden  and  responsibility  of  procuring  settlers  and  caring 
for  oilier  interests  of  the  town  fell  unequally  upon  the  proprietors, 
who  held  the  title  in  common,  and  disagreements  among  them 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  led,  about  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  the  absorption  of  the  interests  of  most  of  the 
smaller  proprietors  by  Moses  Little  of  Newbury.  This,  however, 
did  not  remove  the  friction  among  the  remaining  proprietors,  and 
they  began  negotiations  looking  to  a  division  of  Aptliorp  and  the 
erection  of  two  towns  out  of  its  territory.  An  arrangement  was 
made  in  June,  1783,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  Tristram  Dalton 
and  Nathaniel  Tracy  should  take  so  much  of  the  northern  portion 
of  Apthorp  as  their  holdings  in  the  township  entitled  them  to, 
and  the  Littles  should  take  the  remainder.  Accordingly  Messrs. 
Dalton  and  Tracy  presented  the  following  petition  to  the  General 
Court  praying  for  a  division  of  Apthorp:  — 

To  the  Honorable  the  Council  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  Flampshire  in  General  Court  assembled  — 

Humbly  shew  the  Subscribers  owners  of  the  Town  of  Apthorp  in  the 
Countj'of  Grafton  within  the  said  State,  that  the  said  Town  of  Apthorp 
is  large  and  capable  of  making  two  Towns  b}*  a  proper  division  of  the 
same ;  that  In  its  present  undivided  situation  the  settlement  and  culti- 
vation thereof  must  be  attended  with  very  great  difficulty  if  practicable ; 
tliat  the  subscribers  arc  greatly  desirous  to  settle  and  improve  their 
lands  there  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  <Sb  the  country  adjacent 
as  for  themselves  —  That  Tristam  Dalton  and  Nathaniel  Tracy  Es- 
quires two  of  the  subscribers  own  |n  fee  simple  in  severalty'  from  the 
other  proprietora  of  that  Town  the  following  part  thereof  that  is  to  sa}' 
hcgining  at  the  Eastcrl}''  corner  of  said  Town,  thence  running  South 
fift3'-six  degrees  west  eighteen  hundred  rods  adjoining  on  the  South 
East  side  line  of  said  Town  thence  running  North  twenty-six  degrees 
west  about  Six  miles  or  be  the  same  more  or  less  until  it  comes  to  the 
Connecticut  River ;  thence  bj*  Connecticut  River  Easterly  till  it  comes 
to  the  Northerly  corner  of  said  Town  then  North  twent3*-8ix  det^rees 
East  adjoining  on  the  North  Easterly  side  line  of  said  Town  about  five 
miles  until  it  comes  to  the  Easterly*  Corner  of  said  Town.  That  your 
petitioners  apprehend  that  the  lands  owned  by  said  Dalton  &  Tracy 
are  sufficient  to  form  one  Town  &  that  the  residue  of  the  lauds  in  said 
Apthorp  are  sufficient  for  another  Town  —  and  that  a  division  of  the 
Town  in  that  manner  into  two  towns  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  public  —  Wherefore  the  Subscribers  humbly 
pray  that  your  honors  would  in  3*our  wisdom  and  goodness  divide  the 
said  Town  as  aforesaid  and  of  the  lands  therein  owned  by  the  said 
Dalton  and  Tracy  erect  and  incorporate  a  Town  by  such  name  as  shall 
be  agreeable  to  your  honors ;  and  of  the  residue  of  the  lands  in  said 
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Apthorp  your  honors  would  erect  and  incorporate  a  town  by  the  name 

of  Apthorp.     And  aa  in  dut^'  bound  shall  ever  pra}'. 

Tbistram  Daltom,  Nat.  Tracy. 
June  1788. 

In  the  Legislature  this  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  and  an  order  made  for  a  public  hearing  during  the  legisla- 
tive vacation.  Who  appeared  or  what  was  done  at  this  hearing  is 
not  known,  but  at  the  fall  session  of  the  General  Court  in  1784 
the  committee  reported  favorably  and  introduced  a  bill  for  tlie 
erection  of  two  towns  out  of  the  territory  embraced  in  Apthorp, 
with  metes  and  bounds  as  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  the  divisional 
line  being  the  same  which  now  separates  the  towns  of  Dalton  and 
Littleton.  At  the  hearing  it  is  probable  that  the  names  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  towns  were  selected.  To  the  upper  part  was 
given  the  name  of  Dalton,  in  honor  of  its  principal  proprietor, 
Hon.  Tristram  Dalton.  It  appears  that  tlie  selection  of  a  name 
fur  the  lower  town  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  The 
prayer  of  the  petition  even  left  it  in  question  ;  as  originally  drawn, 
it  was  to  retain  the  old  name  of  Apthorp,  but  a  slip  was  loosely 
pasted  over  that  word  on  which  ^'  Franklin''  was  written,  and  from 
this  incident  it  seems  we  narrowly  escaped  depriving  the  prosper- 
ous city  on  the  Merrimack  of  its  name.  Oolonel  Little  finally  con- 
cluded to  perpetuate  his  own  name  in  that  of  his  town,  and  it  was 
christened  Littleton. 

The  act  of  incorporation,  after  prescribing  the  divisional  line  and 
enfranchising  the  town  of  Dalton,  provides  that  "  OaptS  John 
Young"  shall  call  the  first  meeting  in  that  town.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  referring  to  Littleton  are  as  follows :  — 

And  Be  it  Airther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  rest 
A  residue  of  said  Town  of  Apthorp,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  lines 
&  boundaries  Be  &  hereby  is  erected  into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Lit- 
tleton &  tlie  inhabitants  of  said  Tract  are  erected  into  a  body  Politic 
(k  Corporate,  to  have  continuance  &  Succession  forever,  &  are  hereby 
invested  with  all  the  powers  and  enfranchised  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, benefits  &  immunities  which  any  Town  in  this  State  by  Law 
holds  &  enjoyes,  to  hold  to  the  said  Inhabitants  &  to  their  successors 
forever  —  And  Col?  Timothy  Bedel  is  hereby  authorized  &  empowered 
to  call  a  meeting  of  said  Inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  all 
necessary  &  customary  Town  Officers  giving  fourteen  daj's  notice  at 
least  of  the  time,  place  &  design  of  such  meeting ;  &  the  officers  then 
chosen  shall  be  invested  with  all  the  ix)wers  &  authority  that  the 
Officers  of  any  other  Town  in  this  State  ara  by  Law  invested  with  ;  & 
the  annual  meeting  of  said  Inhabitants  shall  be  held  in  said  Town  for 
that  purpose  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March  forever. 
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State  of  New  IIampshiiie 

In  the  IT0U8B  or  Rrpreskmtatiyes  Novem^.  21 1784. 

The  foregoing  Bill,  having  been  read  a  third  time  —  Voted  —  that  it 

pass  to  be  enacted  — 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence 

Geo  :  Atkinson  Spkf 

In  Senate  November  4*?  1784 
This  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  —  &  Voted  that  the  same  be  enacted 

M  Weabe  President 

By  this  division  the  town  of  Dalton  was  supposed  to  contain 
16,456  acres,  and  Littleton  26,000  acres,  this  acreage  representing 
the  respective  holdings  of  tlie  proprietors  of  these  towns  in  that 
of  Apthorp.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Littles  got  much  the 
better  end  of  the  bargain,  as  Littleton  actually  contained  84,800 
acres  as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  November,  1784. 

With  this  legislation  the  town  of  Apthorp  was  wiped  from  the 
map  of  the  State  after  an  existence  of  but  thirteen  years.  Its  life 
was  brief  and  uneventful,  save  in  the  fact  that  during  the  struggle 
for  Independence  it  probably  contributed  to  that  cause  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  citizenship  than  any  other  town  in  the  Oolonies. 

Tlie  successful  close  of  the  war  brought  to  tliis  section  of  the 
country  the  first  real  peace  it  had  known  since  the  settlers  pene- 
trated the  wilderness.  The  interval  between  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  and  that  of  Independence  offered  no  real  protection  or 
encouragement  to  settlers.  The  peace  rested  upon  such  an  in- 
secure basis  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  line  the  French 
and  Indians  and  Now  Englandcra  remained  in  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality,  and  forays  by  unorganized  bands  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  were  always  expected.  Settlers  flocked  into  all 
this  region,  but  the  policy  of  the  proprietors  to  give  bonds  instead 
of  deeds  continued  to  operate  adversely  upon  the  development  of 
Littleton.  Slow  progress  was  made  until  James  Rankin  induced 
the  Littles  to  give  him  a  deed  of  the  mill  privilege,  and  the  lands 
he  divided  among  his  children  in  1791.  Previous  to  this  event 
the  new-comers  were  John  Ohase,  who  purchased  the  betterments 
on  the  Parker  Cushmaii  place  in  1782;  Luke  Hitchcock  the  ' 
same  year  on  the  Bemis  place,  or  a  part  of  it,  now  occupied  by 
George  W.  Fuller,  just  above  Caleb  Hopkinson's.  He  remained 
in  town  but  a  few  years,  and  all  attempts  to  trace  him  have  failed. 
John  Wheeler,  an  educated  gentleman,  a  brother  of  the  woman 
who  accompanied  Capt.  Peleg  Williams  as  companion  or  wife, 
bought  the  improvements  of  the  Hopkinsons  on  the  Rounsevel 
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place  iQ  1788.  He  was  unmarried,  and  by  occupatiou  a  surveyor. 
Finding  the  contentions  in  his  sister's  family  too  disagreeable  for 
endurance,  he  returned  to  Oharlestowu  early  in  the  nineties. 
Whitcomb  Powers  came  in  1784,  purchased  a  fifty-acre  tract  of 
Luke  Hitclicock,  the  most  nortlierly  portion  of  his  farm,  and 
located  upon  it.  Sargent  Currier  was  the  next  to  establish  him- 
self in  town.  He  came  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  1785,  and 
located  upon  the  Connecticut  meadows  above  Capt  Peleg  Williams. 

In  the  next  decade  the  additions  to  the  population  of  the 
town,  both  in  numbers  and  character,  were  large.  Capt.  Thomas 
Miner  moved  in  from  Haverhill  in  1786.  He  was  originally  from 
Stonington,  Conn.,  had  resided  in  Woodstock,  Vt,  and  for  a 
few  years  at  Maidstone.  The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence led  all  the  settlers  at  Maidstone  to  abandon  the  settlement 
Mr.  Miner  removed  with  his  family  to  Haverhill,  where  he  re- 
mained for  ten  years  previous  to  settling  here.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  for  twenty  yeara  was  active  in  town  affairs. 
He  located  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  late  Curtis  L.  Albee, 
buildings  log  house  near  the  site  of  the  present  building.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  settlement  at  the  west  part  of  the  town.  His 
nearest  neighbora  were  Samuel  Learned,  who  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  James  W.  Merrill,  at 
North  Littleton ;  and  Solomon  Parker,  at  Parker  Hill  in  Lyman. 
Samuel  Learned  came  to  Littleton  from  Maine.  He  had  several 
children  ;  a  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  then  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  for  some  years  the  most  active  citizen  of  the  town. 
Soon  after  locating  here  he  married  Hannah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Captain  Caswell,  the  pioneer,  and  entered  upon  an  active  business 
career  under  his  father's  name.  He  had  a  store,  the  first  in  town, 
near  his  cabin ;  both  were  built  of  logs,  and  were  not  replaced 
with  frame  buildings  until  the  last  year  of  the  century.  Samuel 
Nash,  an  old  Indian  fighter  and  scout  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  Captain  Caswell  while  they  were  in  the  service  at  the  Upper 
Cohos  during  the  War  of  Independence,  located  at  the  north  part 
of  the  town  a  few  years  before  its  organization.  Ho  did  not 
remain  long,  and  his  after  life  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

The  act  of  the  General  Court  constituting  the  town  of  Littleton 
provided  that  Col.  Timothy  Bedel  should  warn  and  govern  the 
first  town  meeting.  It  appears  that  neither  the  proprietors  nor 
the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties imposed  by  law  upon  organized  towns  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act.  The  residents  vrere  few  in  number,  and 
separated   by  forests  and  streams   which   constituted  a  natural 
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barrier  to  anything  like  noigbborlj  association  otlier  than  such  as 
was  compelled  by  stern  necessity.  As  late  as  1787  there  was 
nut  in  the  township  anything  that,  in  the  modern  sense,  could  be 
termed  a  highway.  The  proprietors  of  Apthorp  employed  Moses 
Blake  about  1780  to  cut  away  the  trees  and  bushes  on  the  route 
between  Haverhill  and  Lancaster,  and  as  compensation  for  this 
service  gave  him  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing Lancaster  line  near  the  mouth  of  Johns  River,  where  he  built 
a  cabin  in  1782.  Tliis  path  was  sufficiently  wide  for  the  passage 
of  an  ox  team,  but  was  filled  with  stumps  and  was  without  bridges. 
It  followed,  with  unimportant  deviations,  the  course  of  the  present 
road  through  Bath,  Lisbon,  Littleton,  and  Dalton  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Ammonoosnc  and  Connecticut  rivers.  A  path  starting  from 
a  point  near  the  present  junction  of  the  road  from  the  village  and 
that  down  the  Connecticut  led  to  the  new  home  of  Capt  Thomas 
Miner.  These  paths  of  communication  between  the  settlers,  the 
proprietors  claimed,  absolved  them  from  all  further  demands  on 
account  of  the  clause  in  their  bonds  to  construct  ''  roads  and 
bridges."  The  promise  in  regard  to  the  grist-mill  was  fulfilled 
by  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  who  about  1782  constructed  a  rude 
mill  on  the  Rankin  brook.  Five  years  later  it  was  so  much  out 
of  repair  as  to  be  useless.  There  was  no  settlement  near  the  mill, 
and  each  patron  had  to  be  his  own  miller. 

Another,  and  probably  the  principal,  objection  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  was  the  controversy  between  the  proprietors  and 
settlers,  and  both  with  the  State,  in  regard  to  '*back  taxes." 
From  the  time  of  the  first  organization  of  a  provisional  state 
Governmcn't  in  177G,  a  state  tax  had  been  levied  upon  this  town, 
but  never  paid  until  a  compromise  was  efleoted  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  first  precept  had  been  issued.  A  town  govern- 
ment would  furnish  the  machinery  through  which  the  collection  of 
these  long  accumulated  taxes  might  be  enforced.  The  inhabitants 
were  poor, —  so  poor,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  payment  of  the 
demands  of  the  State  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  last  far- 
thing of  their  worldly  possessions.  But  the  time  came  when  even 
these  considerations  could  not  avail  longer  to  defer  the  obvious 
advantages,  moral  and  political,  of  a  town  government.  In 
response  to  a  request  preferred  by  some  of  the  residents  of  Lit- 
tleton, Colonel  Bedel  having  deceased,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  enabling  act  authorizing  John  Young,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  now 
Lisbon,  to  warn  and  govern  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  town  government. 
Warrants,  calling  the  first  meeting,  were  posted  early  in  July, 
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1787.  Where  they  were  posted  we  do  not  know ;  all  evidence 
as  to  the  fact,  oral  or  documentary,  long  since  disappeared ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  fastened  with  wooden 
pins,  one  at  the  inn  kept  by  Captain  Caswell  on  the  Noah  Farr 
place,  the  other  at  the  tavern  of  John  Chase  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town. 
The  warrant  is  given  as  spread  upon  the  records. 

Stats  of  New  Hampshirs 
Grafton  ss.  July  S*!*  1787 

The  Freeholders  and  other  inhabttents  of  Littleton  in  s"!  county  are 
hereby  notified  and  warned  meet  at  the  house  of  Captain  Nathan  Cas- 
well in  si  Littleton  on  Thirsday  nineteenth  Day  of  July  Curreut  at  two 
o'clock  P.M.  1*.'  to  Chuse  a  town  Clerk  Selectmen  and  other  Town 
Officers  Necessary  for  Transacting  Town  Business 
2^  to  Transact  any  other  Business  Necessary 

By  order  of  the  Gennoral  Court 

Sind  John  Young. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  follows  on  the  same  page  of  the 
records,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

July  19,  1787. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  s"^.  Littleton  held  this  Day  at  Capt. 
Nathan  Caswells  warned  &  Governed  by  John  Youug  Esqr  by  oixler  of 
the  Ginneral  Court  of  s'.  State. 

l.**  Made  choise  of  Robert  Charlton  town  Clerk  for  s"^.  Littleton  For 
the  Present  j'ear  or  til  another  is  chosen  db  sworn  in  his  sted. 

John  Youno  Moderator. 
2*^  Made  choise  of  Samuel  Larned  First  Selectman  * 
%^  Made  chose  of  John  Chase         Second  Selectman 
4*^  Made  choise  of  Peleg  Williams  Third  Selectman 

For  the  Prasent  year  or  until  otiiers  shall  be  Chosen  in  March  next. 
5^  Chose  Sai*geant  Currier  Constable  for  the  Present  year. 

6'^  Voted  to  disolve  this  meeting 

RoBVHT  Charlton,  Town  Clerk. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Littleton  assumed  its 
position  among  the  municipalities  of  the  State.  Its  political  ex- 
istence had  covered  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  During  that 
time  it  had  received  two  charters  from  royal  governors,  a  third 
from  the  General  Court  of  the  State ;  had  borne  three  different 
names  and,  by  its  membership  in  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
"  classed  towns,"  had  been  represented  in  the  Legislature  without 
having  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  its  representative.  Henceforth 
it  was  to  become  a  factor  in  the  religious,  educational,  and  political 
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life  of  the  State.  The  year  of  its  birth  and  that  of  its  organiza- 
tion were  coincident  with  two  events  of  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  The  first  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  formally  terminated 
the  contest  with  the  mother  country  and  recognized  our  independ- 
ence, and  in  1787  was  framed  the  Constitution  which  established 
the  Federal  government  upon  an  enduring  foilndation. 
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XIV. 

THE  CLOSING  YEARS  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

THE  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  marked  by 
a  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the  town  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  material  prosperity.  The  barriers  imposed  by 
the  proprietors  gave  way  to  a  more  liberal  policy.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  placed  in  control  of  its  citizens  all  matters  affect- 
ing taxation,  roads  and  bridges,  education  and  public  worship. 
The  people  were  in  fact  emancipated  from  the  overshadowing 
speculative  interests  of  the  non-resident  proprietors  which  had 
heretofore  dominated  all  their  public  affairs. 

Among  those  who  became  residents  in  1788  were  Ebenezer 
Pingree,  who  came  from  Hethuen,  Mass.,  and  settled  on  the  lot 
abandoned  by  David  Hopkinson.  Jonas  and  John  Nurse  ^  came 
from  Nelson,'  or  Keene.  Jonas  began  on  the  lot  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  near  William  Wheeler's.  Two  years  later  he  moved 
to  the  Fitch  place,  and  built  his  cabin  on  the  hill  in  the  field  well 
up  on  the  hill  opposite  the  present  house.  John  made  a  clearing 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  O.  Elliott.  In  1794  he  ex- 
changed this  with  his  brother  for  the  Isaac  0.  Parker  farm  on  the 
meadows,  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  bluff  above  the  brook  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  where  he  continued  until  this  property,  with 
the  next  below,  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Parker  in  1802,  when  he 
made  a  third  break  in  the  wilderness  on  the  place  at  present 
owned  by  George  G.  Corey,  where  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Henry  Bemis  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
Nurses,  and  came  with  them  from  Cheshire  County  and  settled 
at  the  north  end  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Bemis 
place.  James  Williams,  a  brother-in-law  of  Ebenezer  Piugree, 
became  a  citizen  of  Littleton  in  1789.  He  was  from  Andover, 
Mass.  He  bought  the  lot,  long  known  by  his  name,  at  North 
Littleton.  Here  he  established  a  tavern,  over  which  he  prasided 
until  his  death  in  1822.     In  the  winter  of  1788-89  Mr.  Williams 

1  ThiB  name  in  the  town  records  provioua  to  1850  is  without  the  final  "  e.*' 
s  Then  Packersfield. 
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set  out  from  Aiidover  on  an  ox  sled,  with  his  wife  and  one  child, 
to  establish  a  home  in  this  town.  The  journey  was  made  by  the 
way  of  Penacook,  thence  to  Charlestown,  from  which  point  it  was 
continued  upon  the  ice  of  the  Connecticut  River,  then  the  prin- 
cipal winter  highway  from  the  older  settlements  to  this  region,  to 
the  cabin  of  Ebenezer  Pingree.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of  great 
enterprise,  and  soon  had  several  acres  of  his  plantation  under  cul- 
tivation, and  liefore  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  and  commodious 
log  house  was  built  in  which  many  a  weary  traveller  in  after  years 
found  i*e8t  and  refreshment.  When  Dr.  Dwight  journeyed  through 
this  region  in  1797,  he,  with  his  companion,  passed  a  night  at  this 
mountain  inn,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  gives  an  account  of  their 
entertainment  and  surroundings.  After  describing  the  road  trav- 
elled from  Concord,  now  Lisbon,  to  the  inn  at  North  Littleton,  he 
writes:  **At  length  we  arrived  in  safety,  but  found  the  inn- 
keeper absent  and  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  care  of 
our  horses.  For  this  there  was  no  help,  and  we  submitted  to  it 
with  the  best  grace  in  our  power.  }\t.  L.  [the  Dr.'s  companion] 
went  to  bed  supperless  and  sick  with  headache.  I  consoled  my- 
self with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  partridge  ;  an  entertainment  which 
I  had  hardly  expected  in  a  house  just  built  in  an  almost  impene- 
trable forest  on  a  high  mountain,  in  a  spot  where  the  first  stroke 
of  the  axe  was  struck  scarcely  five  years  before ; "  and  he  adds : 
*^  When  I  visited  Littleton  in  1808, 1  found  him  [Mr.  Williams]  in 
possession  of  a  good  house,  a  good  farm  well  cleared  and  culti- 
vated, and  in  prosperous  circumstances.  What  motives  could  in- 
duce a  man,  even  as  enterprising  and  determined  as  our  host 
appeared  to  be,  to  plant  himself  in  a  spot  so  desolate  and  forlorn, 
with  the  expectation  of  living  at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  I 
found,  however,  by  conversing  with  him  that  those  which  appeared 
to  be  insuperable  difliculties,  he  laughed  at  as  mere  trifles."  The 
subject  of  these  observations  lived  to  see  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose,  and  himself  become  one  of  the  most  active,  useful,  and 
respected  citizens  in  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  prosperous 
community.  In  1794  Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
class  consisting  of  the  towns  of  Lancaster,  Littleton,  Dartmouth,^ 
and  Dalton  in  the  Legislature,  the  first  citizen  of  the  town  to  attain 
that  distinction. 

The  second  annual  town-meeting  warned  to  meet  at  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Capt.  Samuel  Learned,  assembled  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1788.  Capt  Thomas  Miner  served  as  Moderator.  Capt. 
Nathan  Caswell  was  chosen  Town  Clerk ;  Captain  Caswell,  Capt. 

1  Now  Jeflbraon. 
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Thomas  Miner,  aq^^Oaleb  Hopkinson,  Selectmen ;  and  Sargent 
Currier,  Oonstable. 

Tins  meeting  also  elected  three  highway  surveyors.  The  record 
does  not  show  that  highway  districts  were  erected  at  the  time, 
presumably  they  wei'e  not;  but  the  appointees  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  highway  in  that  part  of  the  town  in  wliich  they 
respectively  resided.  Thus,  Captain  Miner  was  chosen  for  the 
^^  lower  end  of  the  town,"  ^  Mr.  Nash  "  for  ^^  the  upper  end  of 
the  town/'  and  Capt.  Caswell  ^^  for  the  middle  of  the  town." 
Capt.  Peleg  Williams  was  chosen  Town  Treasurer,  Sargent 
Currier  ^^  Hog  rev"  [reeve],  and  ^*Mr.  Hitchcock  Pound  Keeper 
and  Fence  Viewer." 

It  seems  that  the  demand  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  back 
taxes  had  been  i*enewed,  and  at  this  meeting  Oapt.  Peleg  Wil- 
liams was  chosen  an  agent  of  the  town  to  the  General  Court  to  nego- 
tiate a  compromise  in  regard  to  the  claim.  The  meeting  voted  to 
pay  their  agent  the  liberal  sum  of  five  dollars  in  cash  and  twelve 
bushels  of  wheat  for  his  services;  and  that  he  might  not  want 
sage  advice  in  relation  to  the  important  business  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  the  town  appointed  Captain  Caswell,  Mr.  Nash, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcook  '^  a  committee  to  wait  on  Capt.  Williams  and 
consult  with  him  as  an  agent  to  ye  Gen'*  Coart."  Captain 
Williams  attended  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  vote  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  appeared  before  a  committee  of  tlie  General  Court 
on  several  different  occasions ;  but  the  town  had  to  wait  a  number 
of  years  before  the  much  desired  compromise  was  effected,  and 
other  years  lapsed  before  the  money  called  for  by  the  final  agree- 
ment was  raised  and  converted  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

In  1788  the  residents  who  held  bonds  from  the  proprietors 
containing  the  clause  in  relation  to  mills  and  roads,  renewed  their 
efforts  to  secure  its  fulfilment,  and  were  so  far  successful  that  the 
proprietors  were  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Jonathan 
Eastman  to  rebuild  the  dilapidated  and  useless  Bailey  grist-mill, 
and  erect  a  saw-mill  to  be  operated  by  the  same  power.  The 
grist-mill  was  in  use  the  following  year,  and  the  saw-mill,  though 
not  covered  in,  had  an  up  and  down  board  saw  in  operation  in 
January,  1791.  When  Deacon  James  Rankin  had  his  controversy 
with  the  church  at  Thornton,  and  resolved  to  abandon  a  com- 
munity with  which  he  could  not  sustain  amicable  relations,  he 
was  invited  by  Deacon  Moses  Little  to  exchange  his  lands  in  the 
Pemigewasset  valley  for  lands  in  this  town.  With  a  view  to 
arranging  such  an  exchange.  Deacon  Rankin  visited  Littleton 
about  the  time  Mr.  Eastman  was  sawing  out  his  first  boards. 
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He  wanted  the  mill  property,  and  as  the  trade  seemed  to  turn 
npon  this  point,  Deacon  Little  traded  the  lot  next  east  of  Tliomas 
Miner,^  for  Mr.  Eastman's  interest  in  the  mills.  The  trade  be- 
tween the  deacons  was  then  easily  arranged.  Deacon  Rankin 
thus  acquired  the  mills  on  tlie  brook  which  has  since  borne  his 
name,  a  tract  of  land  containing  one  thousand  and  fiftj  acres,  and 
four  oxen.  He  retained  the  mills  for  his  own  use.  The  tract 
was  divided  among  his  children,  each  receiving  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land.  Tlie  eldest  son,  John,  never  lived  in  this  town. 
When  his  father  moved  to  Littleton,  he  was  established  in  Barnet, 
Vt.  Andrew  located  on  that  part  of  his  father's  purchase  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  T.  L.  Parker  farm,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  Connecticut  river  road  at  the  west  end  to  Lyman ; 
Henry,  on  the  Oeorge  Garter  farm  ;  James,  Jr.,  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  Charles  Carpenter ;  Samuel,  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Bradford  Kinne  ;  Miriam,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Webster, 
on  the  MofFett  place,  now  owned  by  Frank  C.  Lewis.  David,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  remained  with  his  father  ;  he  was 
but  a  lad  at  the  time  of  the  removal  from  Thornton.  William 
lived  in  Littleton  some  years ;  then  went  to  Brompton,  Canada. 
The  family  were  educated,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  and  con- 
stituted an  important  addition  to  the  population  at  that  period. 

The  following  year  Silos  Symonds'  came  from  Charlestown, 
and  located  on  the  farm  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the 
Adams  place.  He  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  served  the  town  faith- 
fully and  well  in  many  ways.  He  was  either  Town  Clerk,  Select- 
man, Treasurer,  or  on  committees  appointed  for  special  purposes 
for  a  period  covering  his  active  life. 

Jonas  Lewis  came  from  Lenipstor  in  1788,  and  located  on  the 
Connecticut  River  below  Waterford  bridge.  He  had  a  large  family, 
and  descendants  of  his  have,  since  his  coming,  been  residents  of 
the'town. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1789  was  warned  to  meet  at  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Capt.  Samuel  Learned  on  the  16th  of  March.  At 
this  meeting  but  few  changes  were  made  in  the  list  of  town  officers, 
but  a  considerable  addition  was  made  in  the  way  of  filling  new 
positions  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  settlement. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  the  assembled  freemen  proceeded  to  elect 
tithing-men,  whose  duties  were  to  enforce  attendance  upon,  and 
preserve  order  during  divine  servic«M  A  recent  contributor  to 
*^  Johns  Hopkins  Historical  Studies"  says,  regarding  the  functions 

^  The  farm  lias  long  been  known  m  the  Steen  place. 
*  He  bonglit  of  Captain  Caswell. 
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of  this  offioer :  ^*  The  oldest  people  in  Nevr  England  remember  tiie 
tithing-man  as  a  kind  of  Sunday  Constable,  whose  special  duty  it 
was,  in  the  old  parish  meeting-house,  to  quiet  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  and  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  age."  Another  office,  filled 
for  the  first  time,  was  that  of  Fence  Viewer,  and  John  Nurse  was 
elected  to  the  position.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Learnard,  Luke  Hitclicock,  and  Robert  Oharlton,  was  appointed 
^^  to  settle  and  adjust  the  selectmen's  accounts."  The  three 
V  captains,  Learnard,  Miner,  and  Caswell,  were  elected  a  committee 
^^  to  lay  out  the  road."  Jonas  Nurse  succeeded  Caleb  Hopkinson 
as  Selectman,  and  Henry  Bemis  and  Jonas  Lewis  were  elected 
Tithing-men.  Isaac  Miner  succeeded  his  father  as  highway  sur- 
veyor for  ^^  the  lower  end  of  the  town,"  Sargent  Currier  to  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  at  the  '^  upper  end,"  and  Jonas  Nurse  for 
*^  the  middle  of  the  town."  Isaac  Miner  and  Sargent  Currier 
were  chosen  ^^  Ilog-Constablcs,"  an  office  of  importance  at  the 
time,  when  swine  were  frequently  left  free  to  roam  wood  and 
field,  and  were  regarded  as  the  most  persistent  of  trespassers. 
The  elections  to  fill  the  additional  offices  mark  the  progress  of  tlie 
community  in  several  particulars.  The  brusli  fence  was  being 
replaced  by  more  substantial  structures,  and  disagreements  among 
proprietors  in  regard  to  ^'  line  fences  "  required  the  services  of  the 
fence  viewer  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  The  appointment  of 
tithing-men  signalizes  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  provide 
public  relTgious  worship  which  was  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  deliberations  of  town-meetings  for  many  years.  The  record 
does  not  show  what  road  the  committee  were  to  lay  out,  but  pre- 
sumably it  was  one  leading  down  the  Connecticut,  from  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  to  the  mills,  then  building  on  the  brook  at  the 
west  end.  There  were  a  number  of  places  where  beginnings  had 
been  made  along  the  course  to  be  covered  by  such  a  road,  and 
nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  connected  them,  and  the  importance 
of  such  a  highway  to  give  the  settlers  access  to  the  mills  is 
apparent.  Whatever  the  action  of  tiie  committee  may  have  been, 
tliere  is  no  record  in  regard  to  it. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Nurse,  ^ 
March  28, 1790,  James  Williams  was  chosen  one  of  the  Selectmen, 
Providence  Williams  Constable  and  Collector;  John  Wheeler, 
in  open  meeting,  becoming  his  bondsman.  Jonas  Nurse  and 
Ebenezer  Pingree  were  appointed  Tithing-men  and  John  Nurse 
Pound  Keeper.     Mr.  Nurse  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 

^  He  WM  the  father  of  Benjamin  Jr.,  Jonas,  and  John.  He  lived  in  the  house 
built  by  his  son  Jonns  at  the  Junction  of  tlie  roads  near  the  G.  W.  Richardson  place. 
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it  was  voted  that  the  pound  be  built  near  his  residence,  and  **  that 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  each  voter  shall  respectively  assist, 
or  hire  a  man  to  assist,  in  building  s?  Pound."  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  Selectmen  *^  appoint  suitable  places  for  burying  yards." 
The  records  of  the  Selectmen,  Town  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  had  been 
kept  u|)on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  each  oificer  retained  his 
records  after  he  had  vacated  the  office.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
procure  suitable  books,  but  without  success,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
Selectmen  were  instructed  to  purchase  or  get  town  books. 

The  matter  of  State  and  county  taxes  was  still  unadjusted,  but  a 
proposition  had  been  submitted  by  the  agent  of  the  town  to  the 
State  Treasurer  which,  it  had  been  intimated,  the  Oeneral  Oourt 
was  likely  to  accept  at  the  June  session.  In  view  of  this  contem- 
plated action  by  the  Legislature,  a  special  meeting  was  warned  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  John  Wheeler  on  the  8d  day  of  May,  1790, 
**  to  employ  some  person  to  go  to  Exeter  after  the  old  precepts  " 
and  "  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  Buy  town  Books."  The  meeting 
authorized  '^  Mr.  Wheeler  to  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  Young,  Repre- 
sentative, to  bring  the  precepts  from  General  Court  and  to  be  well 
paid  for  his  trouble."  Mr.  Wheeler  was  also  instructed  *'  to  go  to 
Col.  Johnson's  in  Newbury  to  see  if  he  can  purchase  two  Town 
l)ooks  <&  to  be  allowed  reasonable  pay  for  his  trouble."  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  and  again  to  the 
20  day  of  July  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time,  the 
agents  not  being  ready  to  report,  the  meeting  dissolved. 

The  first  action  of  the  town  in  relation  to  national  aflTairs  was  at 
a  meeting  warned  and  lield  at  the  house  of  John  Wheeler 
Inholder  on  Monday  the  80  day  of  August,  1790.  Ebcnezer 
Pingree  served  as  moderator,  and  the  assembled  freemen  proceeded 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  three  persons  to  represent  the  S[^  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  ^*  Samuel  Livermore,  Esq., 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Esq.,  and  John  H.  Sherburne,"  Esq.,  received  ten 
votes  each,  and  the  moderator,  if  we  may  believe  the  record  made 
by  so  good  a  man  as  Robert  Charlton,  declared  Samuel  Livermore, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  and  John  H.  Sherburne  *^  unanimously  chose  viz 
10  yeas  0  nays."  In  the  State  there  was  no  choice  for  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.  The  constitu- 
tional candidates  were  Jeremiah  Smith,  Nicholas  Oilman,  John  S. 
Sherburne,  and  Abiel  Foster.  At  the  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of 
December,  eight  votes  were  cast  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sherburne 
and  none  for  the  other  two  candidates,  and  the  moderator  once 
more  declared  these  gentlemen ''  unanimously  chose."  There  was 
little  political  feeling  in  the  State  at  the  time.     The  contest  over 
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the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution  two  years  before  had  been 
animated,  and  in  that  conflict  was  laid  the  foundation  of  two  great 
political  parties.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  were  styled 
Federalists,  while  those  who  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
ferred too  much  power  upon  the  national  government,  took  the 
names  first  of  Anti-federalists  and  then  of  Democratic  Republican& 
The  people  of  the  Cohos  country  were  ardent  friends  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  first  votes  cast  in  this  town  for  the  United  States 
ollicers  reflected  the  general  political  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Federalists. 

This  special  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  John 
Nurse  on  the  21st  instant,  when  it  was  *'  voted  that  six  dollars  be 
raised  to  purchase  Town  Books,"  '^  that  Robert  Charlton  purchase 
tlie  book  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Clerk,"  and  Capt.  Nathan  Caswell 
those  for  the  use  of  tlie  Selectmen.  Wheat  was  then  the  standard 
of  value  and  about  the  only  currency  in  circulation,  and  at  this 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  wheat,  for  the  purchase  of  town 
books  '^be  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  third  Tues- 
day of  March  next" 

The  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  of 
great  importance.  As  a  rule,  but  one  person  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  a  town-i  and  beside  the  power  and  dignity  it  conferred, 
it  was  often  of  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  holder.  The 
record  shows  that  at  this  meeting  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  a  magistrate  for  the  town,  and  that  Capt.  Nathan 
Caswell  was  ^^unanimously  chose  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace." 
The  appointing  power  then,  as  now,  was  vested  in  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  elect  Captain  Caswell  to  the  position,  but  rather  the 
vote  was  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  appointing 
power  praying  for  the  Captain's  appointment.  It  seems  that  the 
selection  was  never  ratified,  for  what  reason  does  not  appear. 

The  only  other  business  transacted  at  this  meeting  was  the 
election  of  Capt.  James  Williams  as  ^*  an  agent  for  the  town  to  go 
to  Lancaster  concerning  the  division  or  making  a  new  county  and 
the  town  to  hire  a  horse  which  should  be  pay  for  his  services." 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790«  It 
was  but  an  enumeration  of  the  population,  and  gives  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Littleton  as  ninety-six. 

The  annual  town  meeting  for  1791  was  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Nurse  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  warrant  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  articles  for  the  election  of  town  ofiicers,  one 
providing  that  the  voters  should  cast  their  ballots  for  '^County 
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Treasurer  and  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  said  County,"  but  the  record 
does  not  indicate  that  anj  action  was  taken  in  rererence  to  tliis 
article. 

In  the  election  of  town  officers  Capt  Nathan  Caswell  was  much 
in  evidence.  The  meeting  fairly  rained  its  honors  upon  him.  He 
was  chosen  Moderator,  Town  Clerk,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  Town  Treasurer,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
hire  a  minister.  Thus,  by  the  favor  of  his  townsmen,  the  gallant 
Captain  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  important  business  affairs 
of  the  town.  From  this  distance  it  would  appear  that  possibly  the 
Captain  was  what,  in  modern  phrase,  would  be  termed  a  ^^  boss," 
and  he  had  simply  arrogated  to  himself  that  which  was  his  own, 
instead  of  parcelling  out  the  honors  among  liis  followers.  But  such 
was  not  the  fact  A  study  of  all  the  evidence  attainable  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  Captain  Caswell  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
was  not  a  self-seeker,  nor  despotic,  nor  avaricious,  nor  ambitious, 
but  a  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman  who  endeavored  to  discharge 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  every  duty  imposed  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  commands  of  God.  These  services 
were  the  last  he  was  destined  to  render  tliis  town.  He  had  stood 
by  its  cradle  and  had  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  lusty  youth.  The 
trials  and  privations  incident  to  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  and  the 
perils  endured  through  the  long  contest  for  home  and  liberty 
during  the  War  of  Independence  had  shaken  the  strength  of  a  once 
strong  constitution,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  disease  from  which 
he  was  never  again  to  be  free  in  this  life.  He  continued  to  reside 
here  until  1803,  when  he  went  to  Compton^  P.  Q.,  where  he 
entered  upon  his  final  reward  in  1820. 

Aside  from  the  election  of  town  officers,  the  only  business  trans- 
acted was  to  pass  the  following  votes  in  regard  to  providing  re- 
ligious worship  and  for  schooling : 

**  Voted  to  hire  preaching  for  two  months  the  ensuing  Summer  and 
that  Capt  Nathan  Caswell  and  Mr.  John  Wheeler  be  a  committee  to 
hire  a  minister." 

'*  Voted  that  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  he  raised  for  the  use  of  schools 
next  winter." 

In  this  year  Captain  Caswell  sold  his  farm  on  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  meadows  to  Ephraim  Bailey,  a  son  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey 
of  Newbury.  The  Captain  and  his  son  Apthorp  moved  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  settling  on  the  Adams  place.  Jacob  Bailey,  a 
brother  of  Ephraim,  came  to  town  about  this  time.  WliCT^  he 
settled  is  not  known,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  on 
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the  same  meadows  below  his  brother.  Another  newcomer  of  this 
year  was  Capt  David  Lindsey,  wlio  located  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  While  these  men  resided  in  town  they  were  active  citizens, 
but  they  remained  only  a  few  years.  Their  names  disappear  from 
our  reco^jjs  about  1800.  The  elder  Bailey  emigrated  to  northern 
New  York.  David  Lindsey  was  a  man  of  capacity,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  discharge  public  duties.  He  was  the  Rrst 
citizen  of  the  town  to  hold  a  commission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  served  as  Moderator,  and  was  a  member,  with  Robert  Charlton, 
of  the  committee  to  spread  upon  the  town  books  the  transactions 
of  the  several  town  meetings,  and  the  acts  of  the  Selectmen.  Cap- 
tain Lindsey  was  well  advanced  in  life  when  he  came  to  Littleton, 
and  his  active  career  closed  with  his  removal  from  town  in  1798. 
In  the  north  burying-ground  at  Guildhall,  Vt.,  an  old  stone  bears 
this  inscription:  ^* David  Lindsey.  August  7,  1801."  Beneath 
the  crumbling  slab  undoubtedly  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  our  town.^ 

The  additions  to  the  citizenship  of  the  town  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  century  included  such  important  factors  in  its 
history  as  the  Rev.  David  Ooodall  and  his  sons  David,  Ira,  and 
Solomon;  the  Palmers,  Cushmans,  Wheelers,  Carters,  Manns, 
Savages,  Abner  Smith,  Joseph  W.  Morse,  Penuel  Levens,  Peter 
Bonney,  Dr.  Calvin  Ainsworth,  Douglass  Robins,  Samuel  F.  Ham- 
mond, Josiah  Newhall,  Elkanah  Hoskins,  Abijah  Allen,  and  others 
who  acted  an  honorable  but  less  active  part  in  affairs.  This 
list  includes  the  first  doctor  and  the  first  clergyman  to  become 
permanent  residents,  the  founders  of  the  village,  those  who  first 
established  important  business  enterprises  and  mechanical  trades 
as  well  as  those  who  added  materially  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  community. 

In  these  years  all  the  business  of  the  town  was  transacted  or 
directed  in  town  meeting.  One  subject  that  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  consideration  was  that  of  procuring  town  books  for  the 
use  of  the  Selectmen  and  Town  Clerk.  Several  committees  were, 
at  diflbront  times,  raised  to  purchase  them.  We  have  seen  how 
one  was  directed  to  get  them  of  Colonel  Johnson  at  Newbury  and 
failed,  and  how  other  attempts  with  a  like  result  were  made  at 
later  dates ;  how  an  appropriation  of  wheat  was  often  made  with 
which  to  pay  for  them,  and  how,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  they 
were  procured,  and  Capt.  David   Lindsey  and  Robert  Charlton 

^  He  WM  «  Scotchman.  He  came  here  from  Thornton,  soon  after  James  Rankin. 
While  living  in  Tliornton  he  served  as  Moderator  and  Selectman,  and  was  a  prominent 
citisen. 
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named  as  a  committee  in  1798,  six  years  ailer  the  organization  of 
the  town,  ^  to  Examine  the  Town  papers  and  put  them  on  the 
Town  Books."  No  wonder  the  recorder  over-capitalized  the 
record  when  he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  work  that  had 
compelled  so  much  earnest  effort.  These  books  were  lK>ngIit  at 
Hanover,  and  are  still  well  preserved  in  substantial  new  dress. 
They  constitute  volumes  one  and  two  of  the  town  records.  The 
ink  is  somewhat  faded,  but  still  legible.  The  penmanship  of 
Robert  Charlton  is  in  the  old  copperplate  style,  clear  and  beau* 
tiful.  In  1794  the  town  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Charlton  and  Captain 
Lindsey  nine  shillings  each  for  services  in  copying  the  records 
into  these  books.  Thus  closed  a  vexatious  episode  in  the  early 
history  of  the  town. 

There  was  much  town  legislation  during  these  years  in  refer- 
ence to  locating  and  building  a  pound.  Pound-keepers  and  Hog 
Reives,  or  Hog  Constables,  were  annually  chosen  ;  and  in  1790  it 
was  voted  to  build  a  pound  '*  nigh  "  John  Nurse's,  and  in  1794 
Ebenezer  Pingree,  Jonas  Nurse,  and  Nathaniel  Webster  were  con- 
stituted a  committee  to  build  a  pound  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
the  following  September,  and  **  to  make  a  statement  as  to  cost, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Selectmen,  they  to  make  a  rate  to  l)e  paid 
in  wheat  unless  paid  in  labor."  This  committee  did  not  comply 
with  these  instructions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pound  was  not 
built.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  record  and  other  evidence,  that 
"location"  was  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way.  The  distance 
between  the  settlements  at  the  north,  west,  and  southern  parts  of 
the  town  rendered  it  impracticable  to  fix  upon  a  location  that 
would  accommodate  each  section.  So  the  matter  dragged  through 
two  decades,  until  it  wore  itself  out,  and  the  town  ceased  to  elect 
an  officer  whose  duties  were  merely  perfunctory.  For  many  years 
the  records  contain  notices  of  estrays  embracing  all  sorts  of 
animals,  —  an  indication  that  each  man  had  become  a  pound- 
keeper  for  such  creatures  as  trespassed  upon  his  estate. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  road,  or  rather  path, 
cut  by  Moses  Blake  through  Littleton  and  Dalton.  For  some 
years  this  remained  the  only  highway  through  these  towns.  The 
growing  settlements  at  North  Littleton  and  near  the  Raiikins 
hrook  rendered  it  necessary  to  unite  them  by  constructing  a  road 
bordering  the  Connecticut  from  the  G.  W.  Richardson ^phice  to  the 
mills.  A  few  years  later  this  road  was  extended  to  Lyman  line 
at  the  Foster  place.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  in  March,  1789, 
without  formal  action  establishing  highway  districts,  surveyors 
were  elected  for  the  upper,  lower,  and  middle  parts  of  the  town. 
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the  point  of  division  being  at  tlie  junction  of  the  roads  at  Richard- 
son's. In  1795  a  now  district  was  created  by  dividing  tlie  lower 
at  the  mills.  The  annual  appropriation  for  roads  during  the 
seven  years  following  the  organization  of  the  town  was  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  labor  at  four  shillings  per  day.  In  1795  the 
sum  was  increased  to  fifty  pounds,  and  in  1800  it  was  eighty 
pounds.  The  number  of  districts  had  increased  to  eight,  which 
were  substantially  the  same  districts,  having  the  same  numbers 
when  the  district  system  was  abolished  and  the  town  system 
adopted  in  1891. 

The  first  school  was  kept  by  Robert  Charlton  at  his  cabin 
in  the  winter  of  1787,  and  all  his  pupils  were  children  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Miner.  It  was  a  private  affair,  maintained  for  a  few 
weeks  each  winter,  until  the  town  provided  for  a  school  by  voting 
that  ^^  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  be  raised  for  the  use  of  schools 
next  winter "  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1791.  The  school  estab- 
lished under  this  vote  was  kept  at  the  same  place  and  by 
the  same  teacher.  At  this  meeting  the  town  was  divided  into 
three  school  districts,  the  division  being  at  ^Hhe  parting  of  the 
roads  at  the  Wheeler  place,  so  called."  ^  The  increase  in  popu- 
lation caused  the  creation  of  new  districts,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  chapter,  there  were  in  town  five  school 
districts,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  the  establishment  of 
others.  The  first  governing  board  was  chosen  in  1798,  and  con- 
sisted of  Silas  Symonds,  Nathan  Applebee,  and  Robert  Charlton. 
Their  duties  were  similar  to  those  subsequently  exercised  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  by  the  Su()erintending  and  Prudential  com- 
mittees. Nathan  Applebee  was  but  recently  from  Franconia, 
and  had  settled  on  the  place  ^  occupied  by  Orrin  H.  Streeter  on 
the  meadows  at  South  Littleton. 

The  timo  came  when  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charlton  ceased  to 
afford  the  accommodations  required  for  the  school.  In  November, 
1794,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^'  Littleton  Lower  District" 
was  warned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Thomas  Miner  on  the 
•  24th  inst.  to  take  action  in  reference  to  providing  a  place  for  a 
school  and  hiring  a  teacher.  The  meeting  ^^  voted  to  build  a  school 
house  between  Mr.  Miner's  and  Mr.  Eastman^s  in  some  convenient 
place  near  the  causeway,"  and  it  was  *^  agreed  that  each  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  (?)  pay  or  work  their  proportional  part  towards 
building  a  house  finding  glass,  nails,  Ac."  It  was  also  ^*  agreed 
to  build  another  school  house  at  the  lower  part  of  the  district  nigh 
Mr.  Blake's  Potash,  to  be  built  in  the  month  of  June.'*      The 

1  The  G.  W.  Richardson  place.  *  1898. 
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meeting  made  provision  for  a  teaclier  by  passing  the  following  vote 
**  Agreed  to  give  Ilobert  Charlton  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per 
month  to  keep  school  &  to  begin  about  the  last  of  December,  and 
keep  two  months." 

The  location  of  the  house  provided  for  in  the  first  vote  was  the 
site  of  the  present  house  in  old  Number  Three.  Mr.  Miner  lived  on 
the  Curtis  L.  All)ee  farm,  and  Mr.  Eastman  on  the  Steers  place. 
The  house  contemplated  by  the  second  vote  waa  not  built  until 
after  a  division  of  the  district  in  1795.  These  schoolhouses,  like 
all  other  buildings  in  the  settlement,  were  built  of  logs,  with  huge 
fireplaces  and  rude  benches  of  plank. 

The  sums  raised  for  schools  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
community.  In  1795  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  were  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  In  1796  the  circulation  of  silver  had  increased  in 
this  section  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  town  in  levying  a  tex  to  be 
paid  in  currency,  and  forty  dollars  was  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools.  In  1797  the  sum  for  this  purpose  was  fifty  dollars,  and 
in  1798  sixty ;  in  1800  it  reached  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  Joseph  Hatch,  the  progenitor  of  those  of  that  name  here, 
came  from  Thornton  soon  after  James  Rankin  located  in  town, 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Ansel,  a  young  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
taught  the  first  school  in  the  new  district  set  off  from  that  at  the 
lower  end.  For  several  years  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Hateh  held 
a  monopoly  of  pedagogy  in  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1800 
there  were  four  schoolhouses,  built  of  logs,  in  Littleton,  two  at 
West  Littleton,  one  at  the  north  end,  and  one  in  what  the  present 
generation  knows  as  the  Fitch  neighborhood.  From  this  distant 
point  of  view  the  provision  made  by  the  early  settlers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  would  seem  very  inadequate.  But  when 
we  recall  their  surroundings,  the  customs  and  demands  of  the 
period,  the  seeming  disregard  for  the  educational  welfare  of  their 
children  by  th\pioneers  fades  away.  By  a  universal  practice  the 
limito  of  a  common  school  education  were  fixed  at  mastering  the 
three  R's,  reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic.  Every  hearthstone  was 
a  schoolroom  where  the  mother  gathered  her  children  and  taught 
them  these  fundamentals,  —  a  practice  at  first  rendered  necessary 
in  all  widely  scattered  settlemente,  and  continued  as  a  matter  of 
custom  as  well  as  convenience  long  after  the  cause  which  first 
compelled  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  founders  of  our  town  were  a  God-fearing  people  endowed 
with  the  courage  and  blessed  with  the  virtues  of  their  Puritan 
ancestors.  They  believed  that  public  worship  was  not  only  a 
privilege,  but  a  duty  which  could  not  be  neglected  without  hazard 
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to  the  state  as  well  as  the  individual.  The  Oasvrells,  Miners, 
Eastmans,  Rankins,  and  Pingrees  were  members  of  an  organized 
church  before  coming  to  Littleton,  and  Rev.  David  Ooodall  had  long 
been  an  active  and  successful  pastor  of  a  church  in  Vermont. 
While  their  numbers  were  few  and  their  means  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  organize  a  church  and  engage  a  pastor,  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  each  Sunday  at  the  house  of  one  of  their 
number,  usually  at  Oapt.  Thomas  Miner's,  for  a  service  of  prayer. 
When  James  Rankin  joined  the  settlement,  meetings  were  held  at 
his  house.  Mrs.  Pike  of  Waterford,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Miner, 
frequently  attended  these  services,  and  in  her  old  age  related  to 
Dr.  Moore  her  ^collection  concerning  them.  She  states  that  Mr. 
Rankin  was  a  good  reader  and  gifted  in  prayer ;  he  generally  led 
the  service,  often  reading  a  sermon.  He  also  officiated  at  funerals. 
Nathaniel  Webster  was  a  leader  at  these  meetings.  Sometimes  all 
the  inhabitants  would  be  in  attendance  on  such  an  occasion. 

In  1790  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  young  minister  sent  out  by 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  at  Portsmouth,  was  located  here  for 
six  montlis.  His  services  were  of  a  character  to  lead  the  people 
to  desire  their  continuance,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March, 
1791,  Capt  Nathan  Caswell  and  John  Wheeler  wore  appointed  a 
committee  '^  to  hire  a  minister,"  and  a  vote  passed  to  hire  preach- 
ing for  two  months.  In  1792  James  Rankin  and  Isaac  Miner  were 
constituted  a  committee  ^^  to  hire  preaching,"  and  nine  pounds 
raised  to  pay  the  minister.  Nothing  can  be  found  in  the  records 
to  throw  light  upon  the  action  of  this  committee  beyond  the  fact 
that  in  1796  the  town  voted  to  pay  James  Rankin  £1  2  s.  7d.  for 
going  for  the  minister,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  £1  ISs.  8d.  for  going 
to  Hanover.  The  meeting  also  voted  *^  pay  for  the  horse  hire  7  days 
1  s.  4  d."  It  was  further  voted  to  pay  Mr.  Rankin  the  remainder  of 
his  account,  £S  6  s.  10  d.  This  seems  to  have  been  nn  old  account, 
covering  the  period  from  1791  to  the  date  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
more  tiian  probable  that  in  1792  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  a  seven 
days'  journey,  and  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson 
for  a  second  time,  and  the  trip  to  Hanover  was  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  a  minister.  Wliether  he  succeeded  in  his  mission, 
and,  if  so,  who  answered  his  call,  is  not  known. 

The  number  of  polls  in  1791  was  twenty-three,  and  in  1800  they 
numbered  seventy-one.  The  increase  was  made  up  largely  of 
persons  who  were  not  ^disposed  to  burden  themselves  unnecessarily 
with  charges  for  the  maintenance  of  public  religious  worship. 
Thenceforth  the  ^own,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  contributed  little 
or  nothing  for  that  purpose.     The  people  who  had  borne  the  burden 
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80  long  under  adverse  circumstances,  continued  to  prove  their  faith 
bj  their  works,  and  maintained  Christian  worship  without  a  pastor, 
without  a  meeting-house,  and  without  the  appropriation  which  the 
laws  of  the  State  permitted  every  organized  community  to  make 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  religious  worship. 
Tliere  was  nothing  of  sectarianism  or  dogmatism  in  the  community 
at  that  period.  Rigid  Presbyterians  like  James  Rankin  and 
stern  Baptists  like  Nathan  Caswell  subordinated  theological  differ- 
ences for  the  larger  purpose  of  keeping  alive  in  the  settlement 
a  principle  which  constituted  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
Puritan  commonwealth. 

In  1798  or  1794  Solomon  Mann  came  from  Newbury,  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  C.  Qnimby.  During  his  residence 
there  he  purchased  in  1797  the  mill  privilege  on  the  Ammonoosuc, 
and  erected  the  saw-mill  known  to  the  present  generation  as  the 
old  Bowman  mill.  It  thus  became  his  fortune  not  only  to  be  the 
pioneer  on  the  hill  which  still  bears  his  name,  but  the  founder 
of  the  village  as  well.  In  executing  his  plans  for  utilizing  the 
water  power,  he  employed  Asa  Lewis  as  millwright,  and  he  subse- 
quently l>ccame  owner  of  the  property.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  the  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill  were  in  operation.  Mr.  Mann 
built  a  small  house  near  the  grist-mill,  the  first  dwelling  in  the 
village.  At  the  time  there  was  no  road  in  town  east  of  Parker 
Mountain.  A  path  debouched  from  the  county  road  near  the 
Flanders  place  on  the  meadows,  crossed  those  meadows  to  a  point 
near  the  river  and  then  followed  its  course,  near  its  banks,  to  a  ford 
above  the  falls  where  the  mill-dam  had  recently  been  constructed. 
The  ford  was  mainly  used  by  the  pioneers  of  Bethlehem.  They 
had  made  it  passable  by  removing  rocks  and  other  obstructions 
at  a  time  when  the  sit«  of  our  village  was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
The  population  of  that  town  had  increased  from  40  in  1790  to  71 
in  1800,  and  in  the  last-named  year  had  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature its  town  charter.  There  had  been  a  large  advance  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  these  years. 
Franconia,  the  least  of  any  owing  to  the  cloud  on  its  title,  showing 
an  increase  from  72  to  129;  Lisbon,  then  Concord,  from  813  to 
663  ;  Bath,  from  498  to  825;  Lyman,  from  202  to  584 ;  Landaff, 
from  292  to  461 ;  Lancaster,  from  161  to  440,  and  Littleton  from 
96  to  881.  A  marked  instance  of  the  jugglery  which  time  plays 
with  communities  is  found  in  the  fact  which  these  figures  disclose, 
Lyman  and  Landaff^  had  nearly  as  large  a  population  one  hundred 

^  It  should  be  taid  that  both  liave  been  divided.    Easton  wai  set  off  from  Landafif, 
and  Monroe  from  Lyman. 
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years  ago  as  uow,  while  Lancaster  and  Littleton  then  lagged  behind 
lM)th  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  life  of  the  pioneer  was  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  filled 
with  hours  of  hard,  exacting  toil.  Each  member  of  a  family 
capable  of  manual  labor  contributed  a  share  to  its  maintenance. 
Each  farm  produced  all  the  raw  material  required  for  household 
consumption,  and  each  dwelling  was  workshop  and  factory  for  its 
manufacture  into  the  various  articles  required  for  family  use. 
James  Williams  kept  a  wayside  inn,  but  his  principal  business  was 
that  of  a  farmer,  and  from  it  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
Late  in  life  he  said  that  he  had  intended  to  produce  on  his  farm 
all  that  his  family  required.  His  expenditures  were  confined  to 
the  purchase  of  spices,  salt,  tea,  cofifee,  and,  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812,  calico  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  chief  reliance  of  the  early  settlers  was  upon  the  products 
of  the  forests  and  streams.  Bear,  moose,  and  deer  were  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  supply  the  table  with  meat,  while  the  rivers 
and  streams  teemed  with  fish.  Both  the  Connecticut  and  Ammo- 
noosuc  rivers  were  crowded  with  isalmon  in  their  season,  which 
were  taken  in  great  quantities  and  salted  for  winter  use.  For 
many  years  the  salmon  barrel  was  as  indispensable  an  article  in 
every  family  as  the  pork  barrel.  Trout,  too,  were  sometimes 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  settlers  thought,  as  these 
were  always  to  be  with  them,  it  was  a  waste  of  such  a  scarce  article 
as  salt  to  use  it  in  curing  this  fish.  Wild  fowl  were  plentiful, 
especially  duck  and  partridge,  which  were  staple  articles  of  food. 

When  the  first  crop  had  been  taken  from  the  soil,  the  pioneers 
found  their  larder  supplied  with  the  comforts  of  life,  if  not  with  its 
luxuries.  The  virgin  soil  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  Wheat, 
Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  were  never  afterward  wanting. 
Great  hardship  was  imposed  upon  the  early  settlers  by  the  want 
of  facilities  for  grinding  wheat.  The  old  Bailey  mill  had  but  one 
run  of  stone,  that  for  grinding  Indian  corn,  until  1797,  when  a 
run  for  manufacturing  flour  was  put  in.  Going  to  mill  was  an 
arduous  undertaking  in  those  days.  Oaptain  Caswell  and  the  Hop- 
kinsons  journeyed  to  Haverhill  with  their  grists,  and  at  a  later 
period  to  Bath.  A  daughter  of  Jonas  Nurse  ^  relates  that  her 
father  went  to  the  grist-mill  at  Bath,  taking  two  bushels  of 
wheat  on  his  back.  He  would  start  with  it  in  two  bags  and  carry 
it  until  his  shoulders  would  ache ;  then  he  would  drop  one  bag, 
carry  the  other  until  he  was  sufiiciently  rested,  drop  that,  and  re- 
turn for  the  one  left  behind.     By  this  method  he  made  the  trip  to 

^  Mn.  Samuel  Goodwin. 
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Bath  and  return  in  a  day,  —  thirty -two  miles  over   perhaps  as 
rough  a  highway  as  man  ever  travelled  in  New  England. 

In  the  eighties  each  settler  had  a  mill  of  his  own,  for  use  in  an 
emergency,  when  a  day  or  two  could  not  be  spared  for  a  jour- 
ney to  the  distant  mill.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  huge  mortar. 
The  stump  of  a  large  birch  or  maple  was  selected,  chopped,  and 
burned  out  until  it  was  sufficiently  hollowed.  The  pestle  was  a 
block  of  hard  wood  shaped  to  fit  the  mortar.  This  was  attached, 
by  a  rope  of  hide,  to  the  top  of  a  sapling  which  served  as  a  spring 
to  lift  it  from  the  mortar.  Tliis  rude  contrivance  pounded  out 
meal,  hominy,  and  samp.  When  taken  from  the  mortar,  the  grist 
was  placed  in  a  fine  sieve  and  the  meal  shaken  through.  Next  a 
coarser  sieve  was  used,  and  the  hominy  and  samp  separated. 
These  three  articles  were  the  basis  of  the  food  of  the  early  settlers. 

Pumpkins  and  squash,  native  vegetables  bearing  Indian  names, 
were  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  as  were  potatoes,  carrots, 
peas,  and  beans.  Apple  orchards  were  planted  as  soon  as  ground 
could  be  cleared  for  them  ;  and  wild  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  blueberries  sprang  into  existence  wherever  fire 
had  prepared  a  way,  and  yielded  a  prolific  harvest.  The  first  cow 
was  driven  from  Orford  in  1776,  and  two  years  after  was  killed 
by  a  l)ear,  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Caswell  at  the  fort  in 
Northumberland.  Two  years  elapsed  before  another  was  ob- 
tained. Maple  sugar  and  honey  were  used  for  sweetening.  Tea 
and  coffee  were  luxuries  seldom  indulged  by  the  pioneers.  Vari- 
ous herbs  were  used  as  substitutes  for  tea,  and  parched  rye  for 
coffee. 

When  the  first  fireplaces  built  of  logs  and  chinked  with  clay 
were  in  use,  baking  was  done  in  Dutch  ovens.  When  frame 
dwellings  wei*e  permissible,  the  huge  brick  or  stone  fireplace  was 
flanked  with  an  oven  built  of  like  material.  The  cooking  outfit 
of  these  ancient  fireplaces  varied  according  to  the  means  of  the 
owner.  Some  were  furnished  with  brass  pots  and  kettles  which 
were  quite  expensive,  costing  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a 
set.  Generally,  however,  this  outfit  was  of  iron,  some  of  the 
huge  kettles  holding  from  twelve  to  fifteen  gallons.  These  were 
suspended  from  the  crane  by  chains,  the  distance  from  the  fire 
being  regulated  by  hooks  resembling  the  letter  S.  Iron  skillets, 
brasiers,  and  broilers  were  also  common  cooking  utensils.  The 
stone  or  brick  oven  was  connected  with  the  chimney  of  the  fire- 
place. This  oven  was  heated  with  wood  especially  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  split  fine  and  thoroughly  dried.  A  good  supply  was 
kept  in  stock  in  every  well-regulated  household.    The  oven  was 
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prepared  for  use  by  keeping  a  roaring  fire  burning  in  it  for  hours, 
heating  its  walls  ^  red  hot,"  When  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
heat  was  obtained,  coals  and  ashes  were  removed,  the  chimney 
connection  closed,  and  the  week's  baking  of  bread,  beans,  pies, 
and  sometimes  cake,  placed  within,  and  the  iron  door  of  the  oven 
shut.  The  result  was  a  *^  baking  "  which  the  inventive  genius  and 
skill  of  man  has  not  been  able  to  excel.  In  winter  the  thrifty 
housewife  would  bake  a  season's  supply  of  pies,  pack  them  in 
crocks,  and  store  them  in  a  cold  room  to  freeze,  and  when  wanted 
for  the  table,  they  were  thawed  by  placing  them  before  the  open  fira- 
place.  Meats  and  fish  were  preserved  through  the  winter  in  the 
same  way. 

Table  furnishings  were  mostly  of  pewter.  Knives  and  forks 
were  made  of  steel,  spoons  of  horn  and  wood,  and  utensils  for 
handling  water  were  much  like  the  primitive  sap  buckets  still  in 
use  in  some  sugar-places,  and  gourds  were  used  as  dippora. 

Early  retiring  was  tlie  rule  with  the  pioneers,  necessitated  both 
by  the  hard  labor  of  the  day  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an 
evening  light  of  sufficient  power  to  enable  the  housewife  to  con- 
tinue her  work.  The  first  lights  in  use  were  pitch-pine  splits 
fastened  to  a  block  of  wood  or  in  chinks  in  the  fii*eplace.  Tliese 
are  said  to  have  burned  with  a  clear  flame,  but  the  quantity  of 
smoke  produced  by  them  did  much  to  render  their  use  undesirable 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Then  came  the  period  of  caudle- 
light.  Dipping  candles  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
women  of  the  household  as  the  preparation  of  the  family  meals. 
In  the  course  of  time  candle  moulds  came  into  use  which  made  a 
more  symmetrical  article  and  produced  a  more  even  burning 
flame  than  the  old  dip.  Snuffers  and  trays  were  indispensable 
articles  in  the  olden  time. 

Household  manufacture  of  cloths  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
women  and  girls.  The  raw  material,  flax  and  wool,  was  produced 
on  the  farm,  and  the  machinery  for  its  manufacture  filled  out-of- 
the-way  corners  in  nearly  every  room  in  the  house.  For  the  mak- 
ing of  linen  there  was  the  flax-brake,  the  swingling  block  and 
swingling  knives,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  hand  or  the  clock  reel, 
and  the  loom.  For  wool,  cards  for  hand  carding,  spinning-wheel. 
Swift's  hand  reel,  and  the  cumbersome  loom,  which  sometimes 
had  a  room  by  itself,  but  was  more  frequently  in  portable  form 
and  set  up  and  taken  down,  as  occasion  required,  in  the  kitchen 
or  best  room.  Flax  seed  was  sown  broadcast  like  grass  seed. 
When  the  young  and  tender  plant  was  well  up,  the  children 
weeded  the  ground.     In  August  the  crop  was  ready  for  the  har- 
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vest  Having  been  dried  it  was  ^*  rippled,"  or  drawn  between  the 
iron  teeth  of  the  rippling  comb,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  off  the 
seed  bolls.  The  next  process  was  to  clear  the  stalks  of  leaves  by 
rotting  in  water.  When  dried  it  was  broken  and  swingled  by  the 
men  and  then  transferred  to  the  women.  They  hackled,  —  that  is, 
separated  the  different  qualities  of  fibre  according  to  fineness, 
bleached,  spun,  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  made  the  cloth  into  bed 
and  table  linen  and  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

The  production  of  wool,  and  the  cloths  manufactured  from  it, 
required  less  skill  and  manipulation  than  did  flax  and  linen,  and 
while  the  different  processes  are  more  familiar  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  manufacture  of 
homespun  will  lie  numbered  with  the  lost  arts.  The  fleeces  wore 
carefully  sorted  by  the  women,  and  tossed  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  the  dye.  The  dyes  used  for  the  different  colors  were  indigo 
for  blues  (and  the  pot  was  always  ready  for  use),  madder  and  log- 
wood for  reds,  indigo  with  the  juice  of  goldenrod  and  alum  for 
green,  smart  weed  or  the  bark  of  the  sassafras  for  yellow  and 
orange,  and  the  flowers  and  bark  of  many  plants  and  shrubs  for 
the  production  of  other  colors.  When  colored  the  wool  was 
carded  with  large  hand  cards  and  made  into  rolls.  Then  came 
spinning  and  weaving.  Tlie  spinning  was  often  done  by.  young 
girls.  Mrs.  Samuel  Goodwin  was  taught  to  spin  when  she  was 
so  young  and  small  that  a  platform  was  used  to  enable  her  to 
manage  the  wheel.  The  loom  was  a  heavy,  cumbersome  piece  of 
machinery,  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  weaver.  The 
cloth  it  produced  was  very  durable,  but  rough  and  without  nap  or 
finish.  The  only  fulling  it  received  was  made  in  the  process  of 
extracting  the  grease.  When  something  extra  fine  was  wanted 
for  a  beau,  the  goods  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  ironing,  which 
gave  them  a  finish  that  the  average  pioneer  regarded  as  useless, 
and  a  waste  of  the  valuable  time  expended  in  their  production. 

The  clothing  was  usually  made  in  the  family,  as  were  boots 
and  shoes.  Itinerant  tailors  and  shoemakers  would  sometimes 
go  from  house  to  house  and  make  up  the  year's  supply  for  the 
family.  Captain  Caswell  was  a  tailor,  and  Captain  Peleg  Wil- 
liams a  shoemaker.  The  former  seldom  did  work  for  other  than 
members  of  his  household ;  but  the  latter  made  the  rounds  from 
family  to  family  once  each  year. 

The  amusements  of  the  early  settlers  were  few  and  of  a  homely 
character.  Corn  huskings  and  **  bees  '*  were  the  most  common. 
Dancing  was  not  in  favor,  as  it  was  regarded  by  the  leading  per- 
sonages with  puritanical  austerity,  as  a  device  of  Satan  to  lure  the 
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young  to  destruction.  Women  found  their  principal  diversion  in 
spending  the  daj  with  a  neighbor.  Sometimes  this  pleasure  toolc 
tliem  several  miles  from  home,  and  was  attended  witli  serious 
consequences.  Deacon  Thomas  Miner  in  the  winter  of  1791-92 
desired  to  give  his  daughters  a  day  out.  They  journeyed  on  an 
ox-sled  to  visit  friends  in  Lyman.  During  the  day  tlie  snow  fell 
fast  and  furious,  and  when  the  time  came  to  set  out  on  tlie  return, 
it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  start,  as  the  road  was  rendered  im- 
passable by  the  great  depth  of  snow.  Tiie  party  was  detained 
several  days,  and  finally  reached  their  home  by  making  tlieir  way 
on  foot  with  the  aid  of  snowshoes.  The  oxen  remained  in  Lyman 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  tlie  Deacon  or  his  sons 
drawing  the  hay  which  fed  them  from  Littleton  to  Lyman  on  a 
hand-sled.  Quiltings  and  sewing-circles,  common  feminine  diver- 
sions a  few  years  subsequently,  were  unknown  at  that  period  in 
this  settlement. 

Farming  tools  and  implements  wei-e  rude  and  heavy  in  construc- 
tion. The  first  ploughs  were  made  from  small  trees  with  the  stum|>8 
of  their  projecting  limbs  for  handles,  and  another  plated  and  braced 
with  iron  for  tearing  up  the  soil.  A  later  plough  was  made  of  wood 
with  wrought-iron  shares  and  a  moulding  board  plated  with  scrap 
iron.  ,  Shovels,  hoes,  scythes,  and  pitchforks  were  made  by  the 
local  blacksmith,  and  the  handles  wrought  from  a  sapling  or 
piece  of  ash  by  the  farmer  who  was  to  use  them.  So,  too,  the 
farmer  made  his  own  scythe-snaths  from  wood  that  was  straight 
or  had  a  natural  bend  to  suit  his  fancy.  Carts  and  sleds  were  of 
home  manufacture,  and  the  only  iron  used  in  the  structure  of 
either  was  the  iron  tire  which  bound  the  cart  wheels,  and  some- 
times even  this  was  wanting. 

In  1800  there  was  not  a  wagon  or  gig  in  town.  In  winter  the 
ox-slod  was  frequently  used  for  purposes  of  travel,  but  usually 
those  who  could  not  or  would  not  go  on  foot  rode  on  horseback. 
Dr.  White  of  Newbury  and  Dr.  Moore  of  Bath  travelled  the  en- 
tire north  country  on  horseback,  with  their  outfit  of  medicines 
and  surgical  instruments  encased  in  their  saddle-bags. 

At  this  early  period  of  the  history  of  our  town,  every  cabin  was 
an  inn,  in  the  sense  that  it  furnished  entertainment  for  ^^  man  and 
beast."  The  fare  was  homely,  but  the  welcome  sincere  and  cor- 
dial. As  time  passed  on,  a  custom  so  universal  gave  way  to  regular 
places  of  entertainment.  The  road  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cohos,  then  much  travelled,  had  its  tavern  at  a  distance  of  every 
four  or  five  miles.  The  first  of  these,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
territorially,  was  the  cabin  of  Captain  Caswell,  on  the  Farr  place. 
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At  least  two  of  the  Captain's  successors,  Epiiraim  Bailey  and 
Elkanah  Hosliins,  kept  tavern  at  the  old  stand.  When  the  prop- 
erty passed  into  the  possession  of  David  Hoskins,  the  old  swing- 
ing sign  was  taken  down  and  erected  at  the  Flanders  place,  where 
Columbus  Oeorge  presided  as  landlord. 

Jonas  Nurse  kept  the  first  tavern,  on  what  is  known  to  us  os 
the  Fitch  place.  The  first  stand  was  built  well  up  on  the  hill, 
opposite  the  present  residence  of  Frank  Fitch.  It  was  a  large  log 
cabin  with  six  rooms,  and  a  loft  reached  by  a  ladder.  Sometimes 
guests  were  so  numerous  that  the  entire  floor  was  given  over  for 
their  accommodation,  and  the  large  family  of  the  landlord  slept 
in  the  lofl.  Many  of  the  early  town  meetings  were  held  within  its 
hospitable  walls. 

For  a  time  Samuel  Learned,  Jr.,  furnished  entertaiiiment  for 
travellers  at  his  house,  but  when  James  Williams  built,  the  busi- 
ness was  willingly  relinquished  to  the  new  establishment.  The 
Williams  tavern  was  famous,  in  its  day,  for  a  generous  hos- 
pitality. Henry  Bemis,  a  short  distance  up  the  county  road, 
also  ran  a  tavern  for  many  years.  There  was  no  place  of  enter- 
tainment, such  as  has  been  described  at  the  west  end,  until  after 
1800. 

These  places  all  had  the  same  general  characteristics.  They 
were  log  cabins,  larger  than  those  erected  solely  for  private  use, 
equipped  with  immense  stone  fireplaces  and  ovens  with  a  stone 
hearth  large  enough  to  cover  half  the  floor  of  a  modern  kitchen. 
This  kitchen  was,  in  the  most  instances,  also  dining,  bar,  and 
living  room.  The  Williams  cabin  was  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  bar  was  generously  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
spirits.  The  domestic  liquors  wore  New  England  rum  and  potato 
whiskey,  —  the  latter  not  much  in  vogue,  while  the  former  in 
various  concoctions  was  well-nigh  a  universal  beverage.  Rum 
and  molasses  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  colds,  and 
hot  flip  was  esteemed  a  sure  preventive  against  the  dangers  of 
this  rigorous  climate.  It  was  so  essential,  not  only  for  quenching 
thirst, but  for  preventing  or  curing  every  ill,  that  in  all  well-regulated 
taverns  the  poker  was  kept  red-hot  for  its  manufacture.  Such 
a  poker,  thrust  into  a  mug  of  liquor,  made  it  seethe  and  bubble, 
and  in  this  fiery  condition  the  pioneer  poured  it  down  his  thirsty 
throat. 

Tliis  summary  of  life  in  the  olden  time  is  simply  suggestive. 
A  more  detailed  description  would  add  to  its  interest;  but  the 
curious  reader  will  find  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  works  de- 
voted to  the  subject.     The  daily  life  of  the  pioneers  of  Littleton 
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differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  tliose  who  were 
fast  penetrating  the  forests  east  and  west,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  future  states. 

A  hundred  years  have  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  face  of 
this  territory,  and  in  the  mode  of  life  of  its  people.  Gloomy 
forests  have  given  place  to  sunny  fields ;  the  haunts  of  the  wolf 
and  bear  are  now  tenanted  by  peaceful  flocks  and  herds ;  dank 
cabins  have  been  replaced  with  light  and  healthful  dwellings; 
the  eager  river  flowing  to  the  sea,  free  and  clear  as  the  sunshine 
that  rested  on  its  waves,  has  become  burdened  with  human  in- 
dustries and  polluted  by  the  arts  of  man.  Whether  the  change 
has  brought  a  larger  degree  of  happiness  and  freedom  is  a  question 
concerning  which  philosophers  differ,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
agree  until  the  great  problem  is  solved  in  eternity. 
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XV. 

THE  FIRST  DECADE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

SHORTLY  before  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1787,  Moses 
Little  conveyed  to  John  C.  Jones,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  a 
tract  of  land,  described  as  containing  eighteen  hundred  acres,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  bordering  on  Bethlehem  and 
Concord.^  This  embraced  nearly  all  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting the  village  precinct,  and  that  lying  along  the  Franconia 
and  Mt  Eustis  roads.  It  could  not  have  been  regarded  by  Mr. 
Jones  as  valuable,  for  he  neglected  it,  and  permitted  the  title  to 
pass  from  his  possession  through  the  medium  of  a  tax  collector's 
deed. 

Under  license  from  Colonel  Little,  Solomon  Mann,  in  1797»  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ammonoosuc.  The  saw-mill,  long  known  as  the  Bowman  milK  was 
in  operation  the  following  year,  and  the  grist-mill  was  grinding 
wheat,  corn,  and  rye  in  1799.  Mr.  Mann  built  a  small  frame 
house  on  the  high  ground  where  the  Dunn  shop  now  stands. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  village.  Its  growth  has  been  con- 
stant from  the  start. 

In  1800  Timothy  Kitteridge  came  to  town  and  built  a  store  west 
of  Mr.  Mann's  house,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  Coburn  house.^ 
He  kept  a  small  stock  of  groceries,  some  dry-goods,  and  such 
small  wares  as  were  in  vogue  at  the  time,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
"  ardent  spirits."  The  business  was  not  prosperous,  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  was  a  large  consumer  of  the  liquid 
portion  of  his  stock  in  trade.  He  was  tax  collector  and  con- 
stable in  1804,  and  the  responsibilities  and  misfortunes  attending 
his  method  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  twin  positions  involved 

1  Now  Lisbon.  '  Rear  of  Lynch  &  Richardson's  store. 
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him  in  lawsuitoi  and  ended  in  his  financial  ruin.  He  left  town  in 
1806. 

Peter  Bonney  became  a  resident  in  1798,  and  in  1799  built 
the  tanner/.  Tlie  property  is  now  owned  by  John  A.  Fogg. 
The  business  affairs  of  Timothy  Kitteridge,  long  involved,  were 
finally  closed  up  by  Mr.  Bonney.  The  two  had  been  friends  in 
Charlestown,  and  among  their  boyhood  companions  in  that  impor- 
tant frontier  town  was  another,  Ephraim  Curtis  by  name,  who 
followed  them  to  this  town  and  embarked  in  a  mercantile  career. 
He  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  trade,  and  by  temperament  as 
well  as  experience  was  well  equipped  for  a  successful  adventure 
under  the  conditions  which  then  existed  in  this  section.  The 
capital  for  the  establishment  of  his  enterprise  was  furnislied  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Joseph  Robie,  who  became  a  partner  in  tlie 
business,  which  was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Robie  & 
Curtis.  Dr.  Robie  practised  his  profession  until  Dr.  Burns  came 
in  1806.  The  firm  built  a  store,  long  known  as  the  ^*  Old  Red 
Store/'  on  the  lot  where  the  Methodist  Church  now  stands.  An 
undoubted  authority  has  affirmed  that  the  amount  of  *^  grog " 
mixed  and  sold  in  the  '*  Old  Red  Store  "  would  baffle  computa- 
tion. The  law  of  compensation  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  this 
instance,  and  Bacchus  has  been  supplanted  by  an  institution 
that  teaches  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence. 

In  1801  Penuel  Leavens  built  a  fulling-mill  between  the  grist- 
mill and  tannery,  on  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  Richardson's 
grist-mill.  In  the  earliest  map  of  the  village,  the  so-called  West- 
gate  map,  executed  in  1802  or  1808,  the  position  of  the  mills  are 
placed  the  reverse  of  their  actual  location.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  error  was  caused  by  the  surveyor  sketching  in  the  mills  from 
memory  some  time  after  the  actual  survey  was  made. 

Tims  the  first  years  of  the  century  found  at  the  village  the 
nucleus  of  a  prosperous  settlement.  Here  were  a  saw-mill,  grist- 
mill, tannery,  store,  and  a  fulling-mill.  Church  and  school-house 
were  wanting,  but  this  corner  of  the  town  was  more  devoted 
to  the  material  than  the  s&stlietic  advantages  of  life,  and  years 
were  to  elapse  before  the  busy  settlers  turned  their  attention 
to  the  great  agencies  of  civilization.  All  that  was  wanting,  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  to  complete  the  village  equipment  were 
a  tavern  and  blacksmith's  shop.  As  the  hamlet  was  remote 
from  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  as  Timothy  Kitteridge  was 
licensed  '^  to  mix  and  sell  all  kinds  of  foreign  distilled  spirits  at 
retail,"  there  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  very  urgent  demand 
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for  the  tavern ;  and  as  a  blacksmith,  Josiah  Newhall,  lived  and 
had  a  forge  over  the  hill,  east  of  the  residence  of  Samuel  King,^ 
this  useful  artisan  was  not  far  distant.  Beside  being  our  first 
blacksmith,  Mr.  Newhall  also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  Methodist  to  locate  in  Littleton.  He  came  from 
Lynn,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife  were  devoted  Christians,  abound- 
ing in  good  works.  They  had  no  children,  but  their  hearts  went 
out  in  melting  charity  to  all  who  were  poor  and  needy.  Their 
homo  was  for  many  years  the  temporary  abiding-place  of  the 
Methodist  itinerant  who  rode  the  circuit,  in  the  old  days,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  planting  churches  in  the  wilderness.  Tlie  old 
house  long  since  tumbled  to  decay,  and  nature,  as  if  to  rescue  the 
scene  of  so  much  charity  from  the  semblance  of  the  common  de- 
cay, has  clothed  the  spot  where  it  stood  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  wild  rosebushes,  which  each  season  put  forth  their  blossoms, 
clothing  the  site  with  beauty,  and  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  in 
memory  of  this  saintly  pair. 

This  period  ^  also  saw  the  settlements  in  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  town  well  advanced.  On  Mann's  hill,  Elijah  Mann, 
who  had  made  the  first  beginning  in  1796,  had  disposed  of  his 
betterments  to  Asa  Colburn.  Ilis  location  was  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  in  what  is  now  the  Allen  pasture.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  then  but  a  path,  as  early  as  1797,  Abijah  Allen,  the  first 
of  the  name  in  town,  began  to  clear  the  farm,  which  has  since 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family,  and  is  now  tilled  by  a  de- 
scendant of  the  fourth  generation  from  Abijah,  the  pioneer.  In 
the  same  year  Jehial  Eilburn  began  on  the  Goodwin  place.  In 
1801  Colburn,  Allen,  and  Eilburn  each  had  five  acres  under  culti- 
vation. The  hill  derives  its  name  from  Solomon  and  Elijah  Mann, 
who  were  of  the  Orford  family  of  that  name.  Solomon  married  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bailey,  and  resided  in  town  until  181t5. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died. 
In  the  early  town  records  the  hill  is  once  referred  to  as  Eilburn 's 
hill,  atid  again  as  Rowell's,  for  Micajah  Rowell,  who  lived  on  the  lot 
where  now  is  formed  the  junction  of  the  Mann's  and  Farr  hill  roads, 
at  present  owned  by  George  H.  Bartlett.  In  1804  Ephraim  Parks,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Major  Curtis,  came  from  Charlestown  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  Harriman.     Of  these  settlers, 

^  Present  residence  of  Leslie  F.  Bean.  Mr.  Newliall's  lioose  and  shop  were  on 
tlie  Lancaster  road,  wliich  then  turned  east  from  a  point  just  beyond  the  site  of  the 
old  meeting-liouse,  passed  bj  the  Bean  place,  tlience  turned  to  tlie  left  to  the 
Wheeler  place. 

s  180O-1S08. 
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Mr.  Kilburn  sold  to  Zadock  Wheeler,  who  hi  turn  aold  to  Samuel 
Goodwin.     Mr.  Colburn  passed  his  title  to  Denison  Lathrop. 

On  the  Ammonoosuc  meadows  Ephraim  Bailey  had  sold  tlie 
Caswell  farm  to  Oapt  Elkanah  Hoskins,  who  came  from  Peters- 
ham, Mass.  He  had  been  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  sub- 
sequently an  influential  participant  in  Shays'  rebellion,  and  after 
the  collapse  of  that  ill-starred  adventure  deemed  it  prudent  to 
leave  his  native  State.  He  hastily  disposed  of  his  property,  and, 
with  his  family  and  twelve  hundred  silver  dollars,  came  to  Little- 
ton. Mr.  Bailey  took  the  specie  with  him  to  northern  New  York. 
The  Hoskitis  family  was,  however,  by  far  the  more  valuable  pos- 
session, and  remained  to  add  much  to  the  character  and  wealth  of 
this  section  of  the  State.  John  McMillen  ^  and  one  of  his  brothers 
were  located  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bailey.  Roswell 
Savage  lived  on  the  Flanders  place,  Jonathan  Parker  on  the  farm 
which  has  passed  through  three  generations  of  his  descendants 
into  the  possession  of  Frank  I.  Parker,  the  present  owner.  Sylves- 
ter Savage  had  a  house  on  the  road  leading  to  the  mills.  It  was 
on  low  ground  near  the  river,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  residence 
of  Leonard  Taylor.  Mr.  Savage's  tract  extended  to  the  present 
junction  of  Main  and  Meadow  Streets.  At  this  time  all  the  origi- 
nal lots  on  the  Ammonoosuc  had  been  taken  up.  Luther  Thomp- 
son first  located  on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Brackett 
place,  now  occupied  by  B.  F.  Mclntire.  In  1804  he  sold  the  north  < 
part  of  his  tract  to  William  Brackett,  and  built  on  the  hill  below. 
Both  places  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Mclntire.  On  the  old 
Mclntire  place  Samuel  Douglass  was  established. 

At  the  north  and  west  ends  of  the  town  a  considerable  increase 
was  made,  both  in  population  and  wealth,  prior  to  1805.  Nearly 
all  the  valuable  agricultural  lands  in  those  sections  were  occupied. 
The  log  cabins  were  rapidly  giving  place  to  substantial  frame  build- 
ings, though  the  primitive  dwelling  was  in  a  few  instances  occu- 
pied as  late  as  1840. 

The  first  settlement  on  Farr  hill  was  made  by  Ebenezer  Farr 
and  his  sons.  They  came  from  Chesterfield.  The  elder  Farr  be- 
gan on  the  place  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  John  W.  Noah 
located  on  the  Shnte  place.  There  were  eight  children  in  this 
family,  all  of  whom  married,  and  at  one  time  resided  in  town, — 
most  of  them  living  on  the  hill  which  bears  the  family  name. 

The  first  post-ofiice  was  established  in  1802,  with  James  Wil- 

^  The  persons  of  this  name  then  residents  were  Ananias  and  Samuel  at  the  west 
end,  and  Alexander,  John,  and  Daniel  on  the  meadows.  The  Mc  was  dropped  in 
1805. 
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liams  as  postmaster.  The  office  was  at  lits  inn  at  the  north  end, 
the  place  now  owned  hy  William  Humphrey.  The  mail  came  and 
went  each  way  once  a  week.  The  conveyance  was  by  saddle-horse, 
the  carrier  taking  a  course  that  enabled  him  to  serve  all  the  offices 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  between  Hanover  and  Lancaster.  His 
course  took  him  from  Lisbon  (then  Concord)  to  Lyman,  thence 
he  again  reached  the  valley  at  West  Littleton.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  time  for  the  carrier  to  take  his  newspaper  mail  in  open 
saddle-bags,  and  deliver  the  papers  to  such  subscribers  as  resided 
on  the  route.  The  postman  was  a  Mr.  Prescott.^  He  was  due  at 
the  Littleton  office  on  Saturday.  One  stormy  week  in  midwinter 
the  mail  was  delayed  a  day,  and  when  he  reached  the  house  of 
Deacon  James  Rankin  on  Sunday,  he  tossed  the  newspaper  into 
the  open  door.  The  sheet  was  rendered  vile  by  a  Sunday  delivery, 
and  Mrs.  Rankin  liiled  it  with  the  tongs  and  dropped  it  into  the 
fire  which  was  blazing  on  the  hearth.  The  paper  was  the  only  one 
taken  in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  of  tlie  gossips  thought  the 
deacon's  wife  more  pions  than  wise  to  thus  deprive  them  of  their 
weekly  instalment  of  information  concerning  the  great  events  then 
taking  place  in  Europe,  where  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his 
great  fame,  and  threatening  the  |)eacc  of  the  world  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  administration,  too,  had  just 
at  this  time  purchased  Louisiana,  —  an  act  which  met  the  disap- 
proval of  nearly  every  voter  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which 
was  decidedly  anti-Jeflfersonian  in  its  political  opinions,  and  they 
sadly  missed  the  vigorous  denunciation  of  this  act  of  political  folly, 
of  which  the  conduct  of  this  zealous  Sabbatarian  had  deprived 
them. 

The  first  settlers  evinced  little  interest  in  party  politics.  Remote 
from  centres  of  political  influence,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  polit- 
ical information,  they  were  content  to  discharge  the  simple  duties 
required  by  law,  as  they  understood  them,  unbiased  by  partisan 
considerations.  The  advent  of  such  strong  Federal  partisans  as 
Rev.  David  Goodall  and  James  Rankin,  wrought  a  change  and 
created  a  public  sentiment  which  soon  assumed  a  form  of  consid- 
erable political  activity.  It  was  a  one-sided  activity,  however,  as 
all  the  voters  belonged  to  the  Federal  party.  The  first  note  of 
dissent  was  sounded  at  the  election  of  1801.  The  political  ideas 
enunciated  by  Jefferson  had,  un|)erceived,  penetrated  this  quiet 
hamlet,  and  nine  votes  were  cast  for  Timothy  Walker  for  governor. 
The  Republicans  were  content  with  this  expression  of  their  polit- 
ical opinions,  and  the  vote  for  other  state  officers  was,  as  usual 

1  Possibly  Troscott,  —  at  least  one  nnrriitor  glres  that  nrme. 
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unanimous.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  Alexander  Albee, 
who  had  but  recently  moved  into  town  from  Westmoreland. 

Ancient  party  names,  without  a  brief  explanation,  might  confuse 
the  modern  reader,  as  parties  bearing  the  same  name  haTe,  at 
different  periods,  advocated  conflicting  principles. 

The  Federal  party  was  founded  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  ratification,  by  the  States,  of  the  Constitution  framed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia.  That 
object  accomplished,  it  naturally  directed  the  course  of  events 
that  led  to  the  organisation  of  the  first  government  under  that 
instrument.  Its  leaders  were  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay.  The 
opponents  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  were  known  as 
Anti-Federalists.  Their  leaders  were  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  Luther  Martin.  The  Federalists  controlled  the 
government  until  1800,  when  it  was  oveii;hrown  by  Jefferaon  and 
his  followers.  ^ 

The  avowed  purposes  of  the  Federalists  were  to  create  a  strong 
national  government  by  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
administration,  the  fostering  of  commercial  interests,  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bank.  They  also  believed  it  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  that  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be 
committed  to  the  intelligent  and  substantial  classes.  To  this  end, 
attempts  were  first  made  to  engraft  a  property  qualification  for 
suffrage  and  office-holding  in  the  national  Constitution.  Failing 
in  this,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  incorporate  this  principle 
in  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  States.  After  its  defeat 
in  1800,  it  continued  as  an  opposition  party,  with  varying  fortunes, 
until  1828,  when  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Anti-Federal  party  of  1787  became  the  Republican  party  in 
1798,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  who  had  in 
1792  abandoned  the  Federalists  and  united  with  Jefferson  in  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party.  This  party,  in  the  early  years 
of  President  Jefferson's  administration,  assumed  the  compound 
name  of  Democratic-Republican,  and  retained  that  designation  as 
a  national  organization  until  1880,  when  the  Republican  half  was 
dropped.  In  some  of  the  States  that  portion  of  the  party  name 
disappeared  as  early  as  1810.  New  Hampshire  was  the  last  to 
part  with  the  title  bestowed  by  Jefferson,  and  retained  the  hyphen- 
ated form  until  the  enactment  of  the  Australian  ballot  law  in  1889, 
when  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  official 
ballot,  to  part  with  the  last  part  of  a  name  which  had  been  borne 
by  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  for  more  than  three-quar- 
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ters  of  a  century.  Prior  to  1830  this  party  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Republican,  arter  that  date  as  the  Democratic  party. 
The  declared  principles  of  the  party  were  in  favor  of  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  reservation  to  the  States 
respectively  of  all  powers  not  specifically  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  opposition  to  a  National  Bank  and  to 
internal  improvements  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  political  activity  caused  by  the  division  of  public  opinion, 
though  the  dissenters  were  few  in  number,  brought  out  a  large 
vote  at  the  election  in  1802.  John  Taylor  Oilman,  Federal  candi- 
.date  for  Governor,  received  62  votes,  and  John  Langdon,  Repub- 
lican candidate,  29.  The  vote  for  other  candidates  for  State  and 
county  officers  went  by  default,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  Reg- 
istrar of  Deeds.  This  position  had  long  been  held  by  Samuel 
Brooks,  who  must  have  been  a  popular  official,  as  the  voters  in 
this  town  took  the  laborious  trouble  to  write  his  name  upon  their 
ballots.    He  received  69  votes.     None  were  cast  against  him. 

For  several  years  the  vote  of  the  town  was  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Federalists.  The  growth  of  party  feeling 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  opposition  soon  began  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  officers  other  than  that  of  Governor.  In  1804  Ezra  Bart- 
lett  received  85  votes  for  Counsellor  and  Daniel  Blaisdell  82  votes 
for  the  same  position,  while  William  Tarleton  had  85  votes  for 
Senator  to  81  cast  for  Moses  P.  Payson,  a  Democratic  majority 
of  8  and  4  respectively  for  their  candidates  for  these  offices ; 
while,  on  the  vote  for  Governor,  Gilman  had  a  majority  of  25 
over  Langdon.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Payson's  vote  was  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  his  having  brought  suits  against  some  of  his 
party  friends,  who  took  this  method  to  square  accounts.  In  1806 
the  Democrats  carried  the  town  for  Langdon,  giving  him  a  majority 
of  three  votes.  Mr.  Payson  had  a  majority  of  two  for  Senator  at 
the  same  election.  This  vote  cannot  be  accepted  as  indicating  a 
change  in  the  political  sentiment  of  the  town,  for  it  continued 
thereafter  for  many  years  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and  teachings 
of  the  Federal  party.  In  1810  the  vote  for  Governor  was,  Jere- 
miah Smith,  90,  John  Langdon,  81.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  the  dominant  party  in  town  were  strengthened  in  a  larger 
proportion  during  this  decade  than  were  those  of  the  opposition. 

Interest  in  national  politics  was  of  slow  growth.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  warned  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Nathan  Caswell,  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1788,  to  cast  their 
votes  for  three  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and   **  to  give  in .  their  votes  for  five  suitable  persons,  electors, 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  give  their  votes  for  a  Pi-esideiit  and  Yice- 
Presidont  of  the  United  States  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Court  passed  in  November  instant  at  their  last  session."  What 
action,  if  any,  was  taken  at  this  meeting,  the  recoitl  does  not 
sliow.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  town  i*ecords  the  warrant  is 
copied  in  full  and  a  blank  space  left  for  a  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  meeting.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  when 
the  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  transfer  from  the  loose  slips 
on  which  they  were  originally  inscribed  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  town  meetings  held  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  first  town 
books  in  1794,  the  record  of  this  particular  meeting  was  missing^ 
and  the  blank  space  was  left  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it 
would  be  found  and  inserted  in  its  proper  place  in  the  records. 
But  it  was  never  discovered,  and  it  cannot  be  known  whether  any 
votes  were  cast  for  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  for  first 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

No  meeting  was  called  or  held  at  the  presidential  election  of 
1792.  At  that  of  1796  a  meeting  was  warned  to  assemble  at 
Captain  Caswell's,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  to  vote  for  one 
member  of  Congress  and  Presidential  electors.  At  this  meeting 
twelve  votes  were  cast,  all  for  Jonathan  Freeman,  for  member  of 
Congress,  and  it  was  '^  voted  to  omit  choosing  electors  for  Presi- 
dent not  being  acquainted  with  suitable  persons  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes." Since  that  time  our  townsmen  have  not  been  troubled 
with  scruples  of  this  character.  There  is  no  record  of  a  meeting 
or  of  votes  cast  for  Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  at  the 
election  in  1800.  A  special  election  was  held  in  October  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  congressional  delegation,  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  William  Gordon.  Eigliteen  votes  were  cast,  all  for  George  B. 
Upham. 

The  records  show  tliat  votes  for  presidential  electors  were  first 
cast  in  November,  1804.  Thirty-six  voters  evinced  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  event  to  go  to  the  polls.  These  divided  with  more 
than  the  usual  percentage  in  favor  of  the  Federal  party.  Its  can- 
didates received  80  out  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cost.  At 
the  congressional  election  in  August  previous,  the  whole  number 
of  balloti  cast  was  62,  of  which  the  Federal  ticket  received  51,  and 
the  Republican  ticket  11. 

The  presidential  election  of  1808  brought  out  a  large  vote.  The 
population  had  increased  in  the  four  years  that  had  passed  since 
the  election  of  1804,  but  not  so  much  as  this  vote  would  indicate. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  general  embargo,  and  party  feeling  ran 
high.    The  town  was  in  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  sentiment 
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in  New  England  in  condemnation  or  the  restrictiye  laws  and  orders, 
wliichy  it  was  claimed,  would  banish  our  merchant  marine  from  the 
seas.  These  influences  served  to  bring  to  the  polls  many  a  man 
who  had  never  before  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  citizens  of  the  town  had 
taken  more  interest  in  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  than 
in  the  choice  of  President,  and  the  election  of  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  At  the  congressional  election  in  August  129 
votes  were  cast,  and  at  the  presidential  election  in  November  but 
92.  Silas  Symonds  was  town  clerk,  and  in  making  up  the  record 
he  added  the  party  name,  and  tells  us  that  at  the  August  election 
the  '^Federal  ticket"  received  106  votes  and  the  '*  Republican 
ticket"  18  votes,  while  at  the  election  in  November  the  vote  stood 
78  to  19. 

The  political  history  of  this  period  closes  with  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress  in  1810.  The  vote  cast  was  81  for  the 
''Federal  ticket"  and  17  for  the  ''  Republican  ticket."  This  vote 
iudicates  a  surprising  loss  of  interest  in  Federal  politics.  Whether 
this  was  produced  by  a  conviction  that  the  result  was  not  to  be 
affected  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  town,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  more  general  cause,  now  termed  an  '*  off  year," 
when  the  end  to  be  gained  is  esteemed  of  little  consequence  by  the 
average  voter,  is  left  to  conjecture.  On  this  occasion  the  indif- 
ference was  confined  to  the  Federal  party.  Its  vote  shrunk  in  two 
years  from  100  to  81,  while  the  Republican  vote  was  increased 
from  18  to  17. 

Town  legislation  during  this  decade  was  largely  confined  to  mat- 
ters concerning  roads,  bridges,  and  schools.  New  districts  were 
created,  and  school  districts  were  authorized  in  1801  to  '*  raise  and 
collect "  money  in  addition  to  such  sums  as  were  appropriated  by 
the  town,  for  school  purposes.  The  law  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
laying  highways  was  substantially  as  at  present,  yet  the  question 
of  building  a  new  road  was  usually  considered  in  town  meeting, 
and  the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  lay,  alter,  or  repair  high- 
ways, and  to  build  or  not  to  build  bridges.  The  warrant  for  the 
annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1801,  contained  an  article  in  refer- 
ence to  building  a  bridge  across  the  Ammonoosuc  River  '*on  the 
most  convenient  place  near  Capt.  Wetherbees  mills."  The  meeting 
voted  not  to  build  the  bridge.  The  Captain  Wetherbee  referred 
to  was  Samuel  Wetherbee,  who  in  1800  bought  of  Solomon  Mann 
''the  mills  at  Ammonoosuc."  He  sold  the  same  property  two 
years  later  to  Asa  Lewis.    Mr.  Wetherbee  resided  at  Concord,  Vt. 

The  question  of  building  the  bridge  over  the  Ammonoosuc  was 
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an  important  one  at  the  time,  and  was  largely  affected  bj  local  in- 
terests and  prejudices.  The  voters  along  the  Connecticut  regarded 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  larger  river  as  of  more  importance, 
and  steadily  opposed  an  appropriation  for  tlie  construction  of  a 
bridge  at  the  Ammonoosuc  Mills.  In  1805  the  Ammonoosuc  high- 
way district  was  divided  by  setting  off  tluit  part  lying  on  Mann's 
Hill.  Parley  Bobbins  was  elected  surveyor  of  the  new,  or  mills, 
district  Under  his  administration  a  stringer,  or  log,  bridge  was 
built  at  or  very  near  the  point  where  the  present  bridge  stands. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  was  not  large.  Tlie  material  was  cut  on 
the  adjacent  banks  of  the  river.  Tlie  labor,  aside  from  the  small 
sum  furnished  out  of  the  surveyor's  tax-list,  was  contributed  by 
village  residents  and  citizens  of  Bethlehem,  who  were  among  the 
patrons  of  the  mills.  When  completed,  it  was  not  a  substantial 
structure,  and  in  1810  it  broke  down  and  was  swept  away. 

The  harmony  which  had  existed  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  town  was  disturbed  about  this  time  by  the  business  rivalry 
between  the  settlements  at  North  Littleton  and  the  Ammonoosuc 
Mills.  It  is  difficult,  at  this  distant  time,  to  discover  a  reasonable 
cause  for  these  local  dissensions.  They  were,  however,  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  the  insertion  in  the  warrant  for  a  special  town 
meeting  in  April,  1808,  of  an  article  ^^  To  see  if  the  town  will 
agree  to  divide  s'd  town  into  two  towns,  or  set  oiTany  part  of  s'd 
town."  While  this  town  meeting  was  exceedingly  contentious  i*e- 
gardiug  some  other  matters,  it  was  sufficiently  unanimous  to  take 
but  one  vote  on  this  question,  which  was  thus  briefly  recorded : 
'*  Voted  not  to  divide  the  town.'* 

Other  matters  considered  at  this  meeting  were  to  i*efer  the  re- 
quest of  the  selectmen  of  Lancaster  in  regard  to  the  proposed  divis- 
ion of  Grafton  County,  to  the  selectmen,  with  instructions  to  notify 
Lancaster  that  the  town  would  take  no  action  in  reference  to  sucli 
division. 

It  appears  that  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature 
asking  for  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  selectmen  to  levy 
a  tax  of  three  cents  per  acre  on  the  lands  in  this  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  building  and  repairing  highways. 
This  action  was  obnoxious  to  some  citizens,  and  they  carried  the 
matter  into  town  meeting,  where  the  contending  forces  waged  a 
hot  and  for  a  long  time  doubtful  contest  over  the  question.  It 
was  first  moved  to  pass  over  tlie  article.  The  motion  did  not  pre- 
vail. As  parliamentary  law  for  the  government  of  town  meetings 
is  now  understood,  this  decision  left  the  question  before  the  meet- 
ing for  consideration,  but  a  motion  was  made,  and  entertained, 
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that  the  vote  whereby  the  meeting  had  refused  to  pass  over  the 
article  be  reconsidered.  This  motion  was  adopted,  and  then  the 
Triends  of  the  tax  secured  the  passage  of  a  vote  to  ^^  pass  over 
the  article."  So  our  fathers  had  their  troubles  over  the  questions 
of  taxation  and  internal  improvements.  ^*  Good  roads/'  as  an 
issue,  has  survived  the  mutations  of  a  century,  and  is  likely  to  he 
heard  of  ^*as  the  most  important  question  of  the  hour"  at  our 
annual  meetings  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  a  long  period  the  offices  of  collector  and  constable  were 
vested  in  the  same  person.  The  duties  of  constable  were  analo- 
gous to  those  now  discharged  by  police  officers,  and  the  fees  were 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  make  the  position  desirable  to  many 
citizens.  It  was  the  custom  to  put  up  at  auction  in  town  meeting 
the  office  of  collector  of  taxes,  and  strike  it  off  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. Usually  the  bid  was  to  collect  the  taxes  for  nothing,  but 
sometimes  the  competition  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  successful 
contestant  to  pay  a  small  sum  into  the  town  treasury  for  the 
honor.  Injustice  to  our  townsmen  of  a  hundred  years  since,  it 
should  be  stated  that  this  was  the  only  office  they  disposed  of  by 
auction.  The  sale  closed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  choose  the 
collector  to  the  office  of  constable.  His  surety  was  announced  in 
open  meeting,  and  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  town. 
This  custom  has  interspersed  throughout  the  early  records  an 
annual  statement,  similar  to  the  following,  in  regard  to  a  trans- 
action at  the  meeting  of  1803  :  ^*  Voted,  to  vendue  the  collecting 
of  the  taxes  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Denison  Lathrop  bid  s*d  col- 
lection down  to  nothing,  and  it  was  struck  ofT  to  s'd  Lathrop ; " 
and  this  was  followed  by  such  records  as  :  "  Chose  Denison  La- 
throp Constable,"  and  '*  Voted  to  accept  Peter  Bonney  as  bonds- 
man for  Denison  Lathrop,  Collector  of  taxes." 

The  appropriations  for  1803  indicate  the  parsimonious  methods 
of  the  town  in  dealing  with  its  various  interests.  No  money  was 
raised  for  town  charges  or  schools,  because  it  happened  that  the 
town  had,  the  previous  autumn,  been  indicted  on  account  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  county  road,  and  to  meet  this  extra  charge 
it  was  required  to  increase  the  amount  of  $120,  raised  for  high- 
ways in  1802,  to  f400,  besides  a  special  appropriation  of  S50  for 
the  county  road.  Even  this  sum  was  insufficient  for  its  purpose, 
for  the  town  was  several  times  indicted  within  the  next  few  years 
for  the  same  cause.  The  following  year  (1804)  the  town  raised 
9180  for  schools,  960  for  town  charges,  and  $300  for  highways. 
Each  of  these  sums  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  usual  appropriation 
for  these  purposes,  the  amount  for  town  charges  being  doubled. 

VOL.  I.  — 16 
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The  warrant  for  the  town  meeting  in  1805  contained  articles 
covering  a  series  of  long-standing  complaints  and  demands,  the 
selectmen  evidently  intending  that  the  town  should  do  some  house- 
cleaning  at  its  March  meeting.  Among  these  articles  the  most 
important  were  those  to  see  if  the  town  would  build  school-houses 
through  the  town ;  to  appropriate  money  to  repair  the  county 
road;  to  hire  preaching;  to  reconsider  the  vote  passed  in  1803 
not  to  pay  Oapt.  James  Williams  and  Asa  Lewis  the  money  paid 
Mr.  John  Lord  for  preaching ;  and  to  see  if  the  town  would  make 
any  alteration  in  school  and  highway  districts. 

All  school  money,  whether  for  scliools,  buildings,  and  such  sup- 
plies as  they  then  had,  was  voted  by  the  town.  In  several  in- 
stances districts  had  asked  the  privilege  of  raising  money  and 
been  refused.  At  this  meeting,  in  1805,  a  committee  of  eight  was 
appointed  to  consider  all  matters  relating  to  schools,  and  to  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting.  Regarding  the  question  of  raising  money 
for  repairing  the  county  road,  the  meeting  displayed  its  usual 
vacillation.  It  voted  to  pass  over  the  article,  then  reconsidered, 
and  decided  not  to  raise  any  money  for  that  specific  purpose,  but 
raised  l|^600  to  repair  roads  in  town,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  presumably  for  the  principal  thoroughfare.  The  account  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Lewis  was  several  years  old ;  the  town  had 
once  voted  to  pay  it,  but  the  selectmen  refused  to  comply  with  the 
instructions,  and  it  was  finally  disposed  of  by  voting  that  both  bills 
be  paid. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  March  26,  the  committee 
reported,  rearranging  some  of  the  districts  and  creating  two  addi- 
tional districts.  It  also  favored  an  appropriation  of  ^'  Iil600  to 
furnish  said  town  with  school-houses,  and  the  appointment  of  one 
man  in  each  district  to  lay  out  the  money."  This  report  was  ac* 
ceptcd,  and  the  money  raised  in  accordance  with  its  suggestion. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Bethuel  White,  Abijah  Allen,  Isaac 
Miner,  James  Williams,  James  Jackson,  Barney  Hoskins,  Joseph 
W.  Morse,  and  Alexander  Albee.  The  collectors  of  the  school- 
tax,  chosen  at  this  meeting,  were  Wadleigh  Lcavitt,  James  Glea- 
son,  Jr.,  Henry  Bemis,  Hesekiah  Smith,  Walter  Bowman,  Joseph 
Robins,  John  Milieu,  and  Denison  Lathrop.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  town  to  replace  the  log  houses  with  frame  buildings.  And 
the  work  was  entered  upon  at  once,  but  was  not  completed  until 
1806. 

Nearly  every  year,  during  this  decade,  an  article  was  inserted  in 
the  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  to  see  ^*  If  the  town  would  hire 
preaching  during  the  ensuing  year;"  and  once,  in  1806,  the  arti- 
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cle  was  *^  To  Reo  if  the  town  would  raise  anj  money  to  hire  some 
young  candidate  to  preach  the  ensuing  summer."  Even  this  mild 
proposition  was  without  avail.  All  efforts  of  this  character  were 
uniformly  rejected  by  the  voters.  Some  years  before  1807  Moses 
Little,  who  was  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  here,  had 
made  an  offer  to  deed  to  the  town  a  lot  for  a  cimrch  whenever  the 
town  would  decide  to  build  such  an  edifice.  The  matter  was 
mildly  agitated,  but  without  action,  until  1807,  when  the  town 
af)pointed  Peter  Bonney,  Bethuel  White,  and  Joseph  W.  Morse 
^*  a  committee  to  center  sM  town."  This  committee  represented 
each  of  the  triangular  corners  of  the  town.  At  a  special  meeting, 
held  May  27,  Nathaniel  Webster,  David  Ooodall,  and  Asa  Lewis 
were  clioscn  a  commitico  ^*to  talk  with  Mr.  Moses  Little  about  a 
minister  lot"  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  raise  twenty- 
five  cents  on  a  poll,  and  other  estate  equal  thereto,  for  the  purpose 
of  hiring  a  minister.  Whether  this  tax  was  levied  does  not  appear. 
If  it  was,  the  fund  created  by  it  passed  into  the  general  account, 
for  no  minister  was  hired  by  the  town. 

The  committee  to  fix  the  centre  of  the  town  attended  to  that 
duty  and  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1808,  and  its  consid- 
eration was  postponed  to  the  following  year.  After  this  long 
deliberation  and  much  discussion  the  report  was  accepted,  which 
located  the  meeting-house  lot  where,  subsequently,  the  road  by  the 
Fitch  place  formed  a  junction  with  the  Waterford  road,  and  two 
acres  of  land  were  deeded  to  the  town  by  Moses  Little.  The  men 
who  had  for  twenty  years  contended  for  town  action  in  behalf  of 
public  religious  worship  won  a  partial  victory,  as  this  action  of 
the  town  was  soon  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house. 

The  office  of  town  auditor  was  unknown  in  those  early  days,  and 
the  auditing  or  ^*settleing"  with  the  selectmen  and  town  treasurer 
was  a  function  discharged  by  a  committee  chosen  each  year  in 
town  meeting.  These  committees  did  not  always  attend  to  the 
duty  assigned,  and  sometimes  a  disagreement  over  allowing  an 
item  of  the  year's  expenditures  would  cause  several  years'  delay 
in  accepting  and  closing  up  the  accounts  of  the  town  officers.  In 
1808  such  a  committee  was  chosen  to  settle  with  the  selectmen, 
treasurer,  and  the  committee  to  build  the  school-houses  in  1805. 
Their  report  was  made  to  the  annual  meeting  in  1809,  and  the 
bills  of  those  years  settled. 

The  number  of  ratable  polls  in  1808  was  158,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  town  was,  for  the  first  time,  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  General  Court.  To  this  position  Rev.  David 
Goodall  was  elected  without  opposition.     He  had  previously  rep- 
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resented  the  classed  towns,  Littleton,  Betlilehom,  and  Dalton, 
several  terms,  and  had  acquired  great  experience  and  consequent 
influence  in  the  Legislature.  The  town  at  this  time  also  elected  a 
board  of  school  inspectors.  The  duties  of  these  functionaries  were 
similar  to  that  of  superintendent  of  schools.  The  persons  elected 
to  fill  this  important  position  were  Rev.  David  Ooodall,  Robert 
Cliarlton,  and  Dr.  William  Burns.  Tlie  names  of  the  two  former 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  narrative.  Dr.  Uurns  was  a 
yonng  physician  who  had  settled  at  the  Ammonoosuc  Mills  in 
1806,  and  was  the  first  doctor  to  locate  in  the  village.  At  the 
time  of  his  coming  a  vacant  house  stood  on  the  site  now  the  north- 
easterly corner  of  Main  and  School  Streets.  It  had  been  built 
about  1801  by  Thomas  Webster,  who  soon  after  moved  from  town. 
It  was  a  small  one-story  building;  the  Doctor  built  a  front  addi- 
tion in  1808,  which  now  forms  the  rear  portion  of  the  Hodgman 
house,  and  hither  brought  Mary  Patterson  as  his  bride  in  the  early 
summer  of  that  year.  About  1818  he  built  the  structure  as  it  now 
stands.  It  was  for  many  years  the  most  imposing  residence  in 
town. 

In  1809  Joseph  Emerson  Dow,  son  of  .Oen.  Moses  Dow  of 
Haverhill,  then  but  recently  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney, 
located  at  North  Littleton.  In  1810  he  succeeded  Robert  Charl- 
ton as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  town  this  board  could  be,  and  was,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  three  learned  professions,  —  a  minister, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  doctor. 

Among  other  important  additions  to  the  citizenship  of  these 
years  were  Amos  Town,  Solomon  Fitch,  Tillotson  and  Yespatian 
Wheeler  at  the  north  end,  Jonas  Bowman,  William  llibbard, 
Comfort  Day,  and  Solomon  Whiting  at  the  west  end,  Amos 
Hubbard  and  Levi  Ward  Cobleigh  on  Farr  Hill,  and  Simeon 
Dodge  on  the  Mann's  Hill  road. 

This  year  the  town  voted  to  rebuild  the  bridge  over  the  Ammo- 
noosuc. A  committee,  consisting  of  Peter  Bonney,  David  Rankin, 
and  Andrew  Rankin,  was  chosen  to  provide  a  plan  for  the  bridge, 
and  to  report  at  an  a(^ourned  meeting. 

In  the  old  days  the  business  in  town  meeting  was  transacted 
with  great  deliberation.  In  order  to  enable  each  citizen  to  state 
his  views  informally  it  was,  for  many  years,  the  unfailing  rule  for 
the  meeting  to  take  a  recess  after  the  election  of  a  moderator, 
during  which  a  conference  or  caucus  was  held,  at  which  all  mat- 
ters, including  the  election  of  town  officers  and  the  sums  of  money 
to  be  raised,  were  considered,  and  when  a  decision  was  made  it 
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was  usually  ratified  in  town  meeting  without  dissent.  In  rare  in- 
stances, when  the  conference  had  failed  to  reach  an  agreement, 
the  contest  was  transferrad  to  open  meeting,  and  sometimes  fought 
out  with  considerable  bitterness. 

This  decade  witnessed  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  town.  Its  population  had  increased  from  881  to  878, 
or  moi*e  than  228  per  cent.  The  number  of  ratable  polls  grew 
from  71  to  167  in  the  same  period,  and  the  number  of  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  including  pasturage,  from  808  to  601.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  live  stock  was  in  a  somewhat  larger  ratio.  A  fair  esti- 
mate would  show  that  the  wealth  of  the  town  had  increased  fully 
200  per  cent,  —  not  so  large  as  the  gain  in  population,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  little  with 
them  save  brawn,  and  a  determination  to  conquer  a  home  in  the 
rugged  wilderness. 

'J'iie  gain  had  not  been  without  serious  loss  among  the  pio- 
neers. Aside  from  the  large  number  who  removed  from  town, 
death  claimed  its  share.  James  Rankin  passed  to  his  reward  in 
the  summer  of  1804,  and  Jonas  Nurse  in  1809.  Mr.  Nurse  was 
numbered  among  the  first  settlers.  He  was  a  prosperous  inn- 
kec|)cr  and  farmer,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial  residents 
of  the  town. 

Among  the  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  moral  and  business  welfare  of  the  town,  James  Rankin  holds 
a  prominent  place.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1746 
or  1746,  and  with  a  large  family  came  to  the  American  Colonies  in 
1776.  He  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  Thornton,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  settle  in  that  remote  mountain  valley.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  new  settlement.  In 
the  spring  of  1780  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  were  among  the 
twelve  persons  who  organized  the  first  church  in  Thornton,  the 
meeting  for  that  purpose  being  held  at  his  house.  In  1786  he  was 
chosen  to  the  double  office  of  Ruling  Elder  and  Deacon.  In  1787 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Experience  Eastabrook,  was  dis- 
missed, and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Wor- 
cester. Mr.  Rankin  had  been  educated  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  held  strictly  to  its  teachings  and  creed.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester  and  the  Elder  soon  came  in  conflict  concerning 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  as  the  Elder  was  free  with  his  criticism 
of  what  he  regarded  as  doctrinal  error,  a  church  council  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  differences.  The  pastor  was  the  com- 
plainant, and  the  charge,  briefly  stated,  was  that  the  Elder  was 
untruthful,  and  not  a  suitable  person  to  hold  the  position  of  Elder 
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ill  the  church.  After  many  sessionSf  extending  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1790,  the  council  reached  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  charge  of  untruthfulness  had  not  been  proven  (a  Scotch  ver- 
dict), but  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Rankin,  self-willed  and  obsti- 
nate, was  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  position  he  held  in 
the  church,  and  he  was  accordingly  deposed.  He  was  also  required 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  alleged  sin  before  the  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  conclusions  and  requirements  of  the  council, 
the  Elder  remained  of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  refused  to 
make  any  confession  or  apology.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  his 
character  tends  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  the  verdict  of  the 
council  that  Mr.  Rankin  was  ''self-willed  and  obstinate,"  but 
as  to  the  cause  which  led  to  the  church  controversy  time  seems 
to  have  justified  the  contention  of  Elder  Rankin,  for  within  a 
few  years  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester  renounced  the  creed  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  became  an  avowed  Unitarian.  Doubt- 
less it  was  a  tendency  in  that  direction  which  Mr.  Rankin  de- 
tected in  his  sermons  that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  church  at 
Thornton. 

The  last  act  in  the  church  controversy  was  reached  in  Novem- 
ber, 1790,  and  Mr.  Rankin  at  once  took  measures  looking  to  a 
severance  of  his  connection  not  only  with  the  church,  but  with  the 
people  at  Thornton.  During  the  same  month  he  came  to  Littleton 
and  entered  into  the  negotiations  which  finally  resulted  in  his  i>c- 
coming  a  resident  of  this  town.  He  exchanged  all  his  landed  pos- 
sessions in  Thornton  with  Colonel  Little  for  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  lying  in  a  body  near  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the 
mills  and  privilege  at  West  Littleton.  The  deeds  were  passed  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1791,  and  within  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Rankin  and 
his  sons  Samuel,  Andrew,  Henry,  William,  James,  Jr.,  and  David, 
and  his  daughter,  with  her  husband,  Nathaniel  Webster,  were 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  Littleton. 

Mr.  Rankin  established  himself  at  the  mills.  His  son  David,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  was  but  a  lad.  Both  mills  were  put  in 
operation,  and  remained  under  the  management  of  the  Elder,  or 
his  son  David,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Elder  took  a 
prominent  part  in  town  affairs,  and  frequently  was  called  upon  by 
the  people  to  serve  them  in  an  official  capacity.  He  was  Mode- 
rator in  1794-95-97-98  and  1800,  Treasurer  in  1794,  Selectman 
in  1794,  and  Representative  from  the  class  in  1798,  being  the 
second  resident  of  Littleton  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  General  Court. 
As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he  served  on  a  committee  to  frame 
a  deer  law^  and  voted  against  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Baptist 
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Society  at  Northwood,  a  proposition  to  keep  alive  certain  State 
claims,  and  a  bill  providing  for  a  bounty  on  crows.^ 

James  Rankin  was  intellectually  a  strong  man,  and  maintained 
a  large  influence  among  his  fellow-citizens  in  shaping  local  politi- 
cal, religious,  educational,  and  industrial  affairs.  His  judgment 
was  sound  and  clear,  and  liis  purposes  and  actions  always  tended 
to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  community.  The  church 
council  was  right,  *'  he  was  self-willed.*'  He  was  slow  in  reaching 
a  conclusion,  but  when  onco  his  mind  was  settled  it  could  not  be 
moved. 

While  he  lived  the  large  family  remained  within  call,  but  when  he 
died  they  soon  separated.  Henry,  William,  James,  Jr.,  and  Nathan- 
iel Webster  went  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Stanstead,  Brompton, 
or  Windsor.  The  exodus  from  this  town  to  the  eastern  town- 
ships deprived  Littleton  of  some  of  its  most  enterprising  citizens. 
During  the  years  intervening  l)ctween  1795  and  1810  the  emi- 
gration included  entire  families,  among  whom  were  Caswells, 
Larneds,  Rankins,  Caleb  Hopkinson,  Smith  and  Providence 
Williams,  Levi  Aldrich,  and  others,  who  moved  once  more  into 
the  unknown  wilderness,  allured  by  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of 
the  lands.  Their  descendant.s  arc  numbered  among  the  most  pros- 
perous  and  useful  citizens  of  that  country,  where  the  speech  and 
customs  of  ancient  France  blend  with  those  of  modern  England. 

^  See  Address  of  Hon.  A.  S.  BatcheUor,  LiUleton  Centennial,  p.  49. 
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XVI. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
1810-1820. 

IN  the  preceding  narrative  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
continued  but  generally  ineffectual  efforts  of  some  of  the  citi- 
zens to  establish  public  religious  worship  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers.  The  Puritans  made  church  membership  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Commonwealth.  No  person  could  l>ccome  a  citizen 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  nor  exorcise  its  privileges 
unless  he  had  partaken  of  the  communion  within  a  prescribed 
period.^  The  first  settlers  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  more 
interested  in  trade  with  the  natives  and  the  fisheries  than  in  the 
promotion  of  religion,  and  the  founders  of  Exeter  and  Hampton 
jiad  fled  from  Massachusetts  to  escape  its  church  exactions  and 
secure  in  the  wilderness  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  But  emigration  did  not  enable 
the  pioneers  to  escape  the  law.  It  followed  them,  and  while  not 
always  rigorously  enforced,  the  Act  of  the  18  of  Anne,  author- 
izing towns  to  hire  and  settle  ministers  and  raise  money  by  taxa- 
tion for  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  with  the  additional  power 
to  appropriate  money  for  building  and  repairing  meeting-houses, 
was  the  law  of  Province  and  State  down  to  1819,  when  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Toleration  Act  placed  all  religious  denominations  on 
an  equality  before  the  law  in  fact  as  they  had  long  been  in 
theory.^ 

1  Church  membership  was  never  a  prerequisite  to  suffkage  in  New  Hampshire. 

*  Tlie  law  of  tlie  State  as  it  stood  with  slight  modifications  prior  to  tlie  passage 
of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1810  was  as  follows :  — 

"Sbo.  10.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  tlie  inliabitants  of  each  town  in  this 
State,  qualified  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  at  any  meeting  duly  and  legally  warned  and 
bolden  in  such  town,  may,  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  grant  and  vote  such  sums 
of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  settlement,  mnintenance  and  support 
of  the  ministry,  schools,  meeting  houses,  schoolliouses,  the  maintenance  of  the  ]»oor, 
for  laying  out  and  repairing  highways,  for  building  and  repairing  bridges,  and  for 
all  necessary  charges  arising  within  the  said  town,  to  be  assessed  on  the  polls  and 
estates  in  the  same  town  as  the  law  directs."  (Amendment  to  an  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  taxes  and  the  choice  of  town  officers  passed  Feb.  8, 1701 ;  Laws  of  N.  il. 
printed  by  John  Melcher,  1702,  p.  178,  Kd.  of  1707,  p.  184.) 
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While  the  acts  of  1791  and  the  amendments  thereto  did  not 
create  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  reinforced  by  the  decisions  of  tlie  courts,  practically  estab- 
lished the  Congregational  denomination  as  the  State  churcli. 

As  lias  been  shown  elsewhere,  the  people  of  this  town  were 
averse  to  raising  money  for  religious  purposes.  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  church  membership  were  Congregationalists,  or 
Presbyterians  who  acted  with  them.  The  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Universalists,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  joined  with 
the  majority  in  providing  public  worship,  but  as  the  increasing 
population  added  to  their  numbers,  they  withdrew  from  the  union 
and  held  services  under  the  dii*ection  of  ministers  of  their  own 
order.  As  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law,  this  division 
naturally  operated  to  postpone  the  organization  of  a  church  society 
and  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house. 

A  Congregational  church  was  organized  in  1808  by  Rev.  David 
Goodnll,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Carpenter,  of  Waterford,  Yt., 
with  a  membership  of  ten  persons.  This  action  brought  into  co- 
operation an  influential  body  of  citizens,  who  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  building  a  meeting-house.  Such  progress  as  was  made 
prior  to  1811  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  the  transactions  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  town.  The  most  important  of  these 
events  was  the  location  of  the  site  for  a  meeting-house  by  '*  cen- 
tering the  town,"  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
from  Moses  Little,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  a  conveyance  of  the 
location. 

The  warrant  for  the  annual  meeting  of  1811  contained  this  article : 
*^  To  sec  if  tlie  Town  will  build  a  Meeting  ITonse  and  what  method 
to  take."  At  the  meeting,  by  virtue  of  this  brief  article,  three 
important  votes  were  passed  :  first,  *^  to  build  a  Meeting  House  ; " 
second,  **  to  raise  two  hundred  dollars  towards  building  a  Meeting 
House  ; "  and  third,  **  to  have  a  committee  to  draw  a  plan  for  the 
Meeting  House  and  lay  before  the  town."  The  committee  for  this 
important  purpose  consisted  of  Peter  Bonney,  David  Rankin,  and 
Deacon  Asa  Lewis.  The  tradition  is  that  this  conclusion  was  not 
reached  without  determined  opposition  inspired  by  different  mo- 
tives. Some  opposed  on  account  of  the  cost ;  a  few  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  no  use  for  a  meeting-house ;  and  others  because 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  proposed  location. 

The  dissatisfied  element  determined  to  bring  the  question  once 
more  to  a  crucial  test,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  a  special  town 
meeting  was  called  to  act  upon  the  following  questions  as  stated 
in  the  warrant :  ^  To  see  if  the  town  will  reconsider  a  vote  passed 
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at  the  adjounimeni  of  our  lasi  March  meeting  to  build  a  meeting 
house.  To  see  where  the  town  will  agree  to  set  said  Meeting 
House  if  the  former  vote  is  not  reoonsidered,  and  to  sell  the  pews. 
To  see  if  the  town  will  build  a  meeting  house  and  what  method 
they  will  take  to  do  it  if  the  vote  in  second  article  shall  be 
reconsidered.'' 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  inn  of  John  Gile,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Jonas  Nurse  as  landlord  at  the  Fitch  place.  It  was  Toted 
not  to  reconsider  the  vote  passed  at  the  adjourned  March  meeting 
to  build  a  meeting-house.  It  was  also  voted,  ^^  To  set  the  meeting 
house  where  the  centre  was  struck  by  a  committee  for  that  purpose, 
viz.,  on  the  Ainsworth  lot,  or  the  two  acres  Moses  Little,  Esqr., 
proposes  to  give  the  town  at  that  place."  The  remaining  articles 
were  disposed  of  by  being  passed  over. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  Gile*s  inn,  July  12,  to  act  u|)on 
the  ro|K>rt  of  the  cumniittco  ap|)ointed  to  provide  a  plan  for  the 
meeting-house  and  choose  a  committee  to  dispose  of  the  pews. 
The  committee,  through  Peter  Bonney,  its  chairman,  presented  a 
plan  which  was  accepted  after  it  had  been  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  pews  in  the  gallery.  Asa  Lewis,  John  Gile, 
and  Bev.  David  Goodall  were  constituted  a  committee,  for  what 
purpose  is  not  stated  in  the  recoi*d,but  presumably  to  sell  the  pews 
in  accordance  with  the  vote  passed  by  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
^^  Voted,  that  each  person  purchasing  a  pew  shall  pay  one  third  of 
the  purchase  in  money  and  the  other  two  thirds  in  neat  stock  or 
grain,  except  the  purchaser  shall  choose  to  pay  in  lumber,  then  he 
shall  have  a  privilege  to  turn  in  such  luml)er  as  the  superintend- 
ing committee  shall  direct  to  the  amount  of  his  purchase  of  what 
lumber  is  needed  to  build  said  house."  The  following  vote  was  also 
passed :  *^  That  each  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittee shall  appoint,  which  shall  l)e  made  known  nt  the  tiniu  of 
sale ;  '*  and  '^  that  each  person  shall  procure  a  good  and  sufficient 
Bondsman  for  said  payment." 

A  third  meeting  assembled  on  the  16th  of  September  and  con- 
stituted David  Goodall,  John  Gile,  and  James  Williams  a  commit- 
tee to  select  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  meeting-house  and  receive 
from  Moses  Little  a  deed,  or  security  for  the  conveyance  of  such 
lot  Mr.  Little  had  signified  to  a  former  committee  his  purpose 
to  make  the  town  a  gift  of  a  lot  when  it  had  taken  action  wliich 
would  insure  the  building  of  a  meeting-house. 

The  next  vote  was  a  wide  departure  from  a  long-established 
custom,  and  indicates  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  citizens  of 
our  town  were,  at  that  early  day,  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
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wliicli  was  mpidly  sweeping  over  Now  England  and  supplanting 
the  theological  exclusiveness  of  the  Puritans  which  ]iad  been  dom- 
inant for  nearly  two  centuries.  That  this  policy  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not  in  Jiar- 
mony  with  existing  conditions  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  and  the  hour  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  usher  in  a 
new  and  more  tolerant  system  by  the  passage  of  the  Toleration 
Act.  But  our  town  was  to  anticipate  that  beneficent  legislation 
by  eight  years,  by  granting  to  each  religious  denomination  such 
equality  as  was  in  its  power  to  bestow.  This  meeting  voted, 
^^That  each  denomination  of  Christians  shall  have  a  right  to 
occupy  the  meeting  house  in  proportion  to  the  money  they  pay  for 
building  and  repairing  the  same,  so  far  that  in  that  proportion 
each  denomination  have  a  right  to  put  what  preacher  they  please 
into  the  pulpit.  And  each  person  paying  said  money  shall  have 
a  right  to  choose  to  which  denomination  he  shall  be  considered  as 
belonging." 

The  committee  on  location,  and  other  purposes,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  location  established  by  the  committee  to  centre  the 
town  ;  and  it  was  ^'  Voted,  that  the  meeting  house  stand  on  the 
spot  where  the  committee  have  set  the  stake,  or  not  more  than 
four  or  five  rods  from  said  stake,  according  to  discretion  of  the 
committee."  On  this  site  the  building  was  finally  erected.  It 
was  a  commanding  location.  To  the  north  and  west  there  was 
a  gradual  slope  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  to  the  swift  current  of 
the  Connecticut;  to  the  east  and  southeast  a  more  abrupt  and 
iri'o^ulnr  dcscont  for  about  the  same  distance  into  the  valley  of 
the  Animonoosuc.  To  the  south  alone,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
were  heights  whose  summits  towered  above  *'  meeting-house  com- 
mon." Through  the  narrow  vistas  cut  in  the  forests  by  roads 
and  farm  clearings  were  glimpses  of  the  Franconia  mountains, 
and  in  the  other  direction  the  rolling  domes  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains were  clearly  visible. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  finished  by  the  election  of 
John  Gilo,  Asa  Lewis,  and  Ebenezer  Pingree  a  building  committee 
invested  with  full  discretionary  powers. 

The  plan  adopted  provided  for  a  building  forty-five  feet  wide, 
fifty-five  in  length,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  committee  pro- 
ceeded in  their  work  with  due  deliberation.  During  the  following 
winter  timber  for  the  frame  was  cut,  and  the  next  summer  there  was 
a  '^  raising "  which  called  together  the  brawn  and  courage  of  the 
town.  If  the  expense  account  of  that  building  committee  could  be 
scanned  by  the  church  memberahip  of  to-day,  many  would  be  sur« 
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prised  to  learn  tliat  the  godly  men  of  old  deemed  New  England 
rum,  in  large  quantities,  an  indispensable  article  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  would  speculate  as  to  the  final  destination  of  brethren 
who  were  so  unmindful  of  some  of  the  creeds  and  disciplines  of 
the  present  which  regard  such  indulgences  as  placing  the  practi- 
tioner beyond  the  pale  of  the  church  or  benefits  of  the  clerg}\ 

The  work  progressed  slowly.  In  1812  the  town  provided  a 
system  of  registration  of  titles  to  pews  by  raquiring  that  sales 
should  be  entered  in  the  town  records,  and  the  original  sale  and 
subsequent  transfers  are  so  recorded. 

The  action  of  the  town  in  ragard  to  building  a  house  of  worship 
gave  an  added  stimulus  to  i*eligious  matters.  Methodist  itinerants 
were  especially  active,  and  one  result  of  their  zeal  was  the  conver- 
sion to  that  faith  of  James  Rankin,  Jr.,  who  was  for  several  years 
afterward  an  exhorter  who  achieved  a  fame  that  was  more  than 
local.  Another  form  in  which  this  interest  was  manifested  was  in 
tlie  election  of  six  tithing-men  in  1815.  The  men  thus  honored 
were  Andrew  Rankin,  Asa  Lewis,  Luther  Thompson,  Isaac  Miner, 
Joseph  W.  Morse,  and  Ebenezor  Farr.  All  were  men  of  dignity 
of  character  and  bearing,  a  fact  that  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
in  determining  their  selection. 

The  house  was  finished  in  1815.  It  was  without  architectural 
adornment.  In  simplicity  of  form  and  structure  it  was  of  the 
ancient  Puritan  type,  firm,  strong,  and  severe.  Before  the  outer 
staging  was  removed  it  received  a  coat  of  white  paint  which  served 
to  add  to  its  solemn  dignity  for  a  time;  but  the  blasts  of  winter 
and  storms  of  spring  and  autumn  soon  toned  its  complexion  to  a 
natural  gray,  and  thenceforth  its  form  blended  harmoniously  with 
the  landscape.  The  entrance  was  at  the  eastern  front  through  a 
large  main  door  which  led  directly  through  a  commodious  hall  to 
the  main  aisle.  This  door  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  one  much 
smaller  which  communicated  with  the  side  aisles.  At  each  end  of 
the  hall  a  winding  stairway  led  to  the  gallery  above,  which  covered 
both  sides  and  one  end  of  the  house.  The  pews  were  about  five 
feet  square,  and  save  the  space  occupied  by  the  door  were  sur- 
rounded with  seats  of  pine.  Those  against  the  walls  were  raised 
a  step  above  the  pews  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  The  pulpit  was 
a  plain  but  imposing  structure,  elevated  high  above  the  audience 
and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  interior  was  entirely 
barren  of  furnishings  and  unheated  until  1822,  when  the  Rev.  David 
Ooodall  presented  the  Congregational  Society  a  stove  upon  the 
condition  that  the  members  should  supply  the  necessary  pipe.  This 
failed  to  warm  the  house,  and  only  those  occupying  seats  near  it 
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received  the  benediction  of  its  heat.  Fire-boxes  were  sometimes 
used  in  winter,  but  usually  the  congregation  sat  tiirougli  the  long 
service  of  a  cold  winter  day  without  heat.  There  were  two  ser- 
vices each  Sunday,  with  sermons  that  seldom  occupied  less  than 
an  hour  for  delivery  and  more  frequently  required  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

The  tavern  was  then  kept  by  John  Oile,  who  was  subsequently 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  thrifty,  substantial,  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  town.  The  inn  was  the  only  house  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  meeting-house,  and  to  it  the  preacher  repaired  each 
Sabbath  for  his  noonday  repast.  The  best  room  was  reserved  for 
his  use,  and  one  who  served  tliere  at  this  period  has  related  ^  that 
it  was  her  duty  on  Sunday  morning  to  prepare  the  minister's 
luncheon,  which  usually  consisted  of  a  cold  roast,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  decanter  of  rum.  This  was  spread  upon  a  table  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.  No  person  was  permitted  to  enter  the  room  until 
the  pastor  had  finished  his  meal  and  signified  his  willingness  to 
receive  members  of  his  flock.  The  congregation  brought  their 
dinner  and  partook  of  it  at  the  church  or  in  the  common  room  at 
the  tavern. 

The  labor  expended  in  securing  a  vote  of  the  town  in  behalf  of 
building  the  meeting-house  and  in  its  erection  was  both  long  and 
arduous,  and  this  instance  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  few 
persons  have  to  bear  the  burden.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
the  original  purchasers  of  pews  reveals  the  names  of  those  who 
accomplished,  amid  many  difficulties,  this  beneficent  work.  On  the 
floor  were  forty-two  pews,  of  which  Deacon  Asa  Lewis  purchased 
nineteen,  or  nearly  one-half.  Pct^r  Boniicy  bought  two ;  Rev.  David 
Goodall,  Ephraim  Curtis,  Joseph  W.  Morse,  Solomon  Goodall, 
John  Gile,  Guy  Ela,  Robert  Charlton,  Sylvester  Savage,  James 
Williams,  Hector  T.  George,  William  Burns,  Joseph  Robins, 
Simeon  Dodge,  Jonathan  Rowell,  David  Haskins,  Gideon  Griggs, 
and  Ebenezer  Pingree  one  each ;  Samuel  F.  Hammond,  Anson 
Wheeler,  Obadiah  Carpenter,  and  Jason  Bidwell  each  one-half  of 
H  pew.  Of  the  twenty-two  pews  in  the  gallery  Asa  Lewis  owned 
fourteen,  Peter  Bonney,  John  Gile,  Abijah  Allen,  Levi  Hildreth, 
Otis  Allen,  Solomon  Goodall,  Ebenezer  Farr,  Jr.,  and  Elijah  Farr 
one  each.  It  is  apparent  that  Deacon  Lewis  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  enterprise.  When  he  died  in  1815,  the  principal  part  of  his 
possessions  was  found  to  have  been  invested  in  this  meeting-house, 
and  his  estate  was  considerably  involved  in  consequence  of  this 
manifestation  of  his  Christian  liberality. 

1  Mrs.  Samuel  Goodwin. 
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Rer.  David  Goodall  was  the  first  staled  sapplj.  He  filled  oot 
Uie  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  tlie  Coiigr^ationalistB  for  the 
first  jear.  He  was  sacceeded  the  following  year  by  Nathaniel  K. 
Hardey,  licentiate,  who  supplied  the  pulpit  a  large  share  of  the 
time  during  tliree  years,  when  his  labors  were  terminated  by  death 
in  1819.  These  early  pastors  present  a  strong  contrast  One  had 
long  since  passed  the  golden  flower  of  his  prime,  and  tlie  shadows 
were  lengthening  along  his  patliway.  His  early  manhood  had 
been  beset  with  mental  doubts  and  physical  ills,  but,  patient  and 
self-reliant  in  all  tilings,  his  strong  mind  overcame  tlie  enemy  of 
religion  on  tlie  threshold,  and  by  care  and  healthful  exercise  he 
strengthened  a  weak  constitution  and  outlived  man's  allotted  period. 
The  other,  strong  in  youtli,  robust  in  mind  and  body,  carefully 
educated,  early  consecrated  to  tlie  service  of  the  Master,  natur- 
ally looked  forward  to  a  long  life  devoted  to  his  chosen  work. 
Called  to  this  field,  his  untiring  labor  and  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
combined  to  plant  in  his  system  the  germs  of  a  fatal  disease,  and 
tlie  glowing  promise  of  a  long  career  of  usefulness  was  terminated 
before  he  had  received  his  final  commission  to  preach  tlie  gospel. 
They  possessed  in  common  a  generous  spirit  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  tlieir  denomination.  One  gave  abundantly  of  his  posses- 
sion to  advance  its  kingdom  on  earth  ;  the  other  sacrificed  his  life 
upon  the  altar  of  duty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  vote  of 
the  town  as  to  the  division  of  the  use  of  tlie  meeting-house  among 
the  several  denominations  represented  in  pew  ownership,  and 
which  necessarily  opened  the  sacred  desk  to  clergymen  of  several 
widely  differing  beliefs  led  to  theological  controversy.  Such  con- 
tention as  occurred  seems  to  have  been  between  the  advocates  of 
Methodism,  then  active  and  growing  in  this  section,  and  members 
of  the  Universalist  persuasion  who  were  particularly  aggressive  at 
that  period.  The  results  of  tlie  brief  contention,  if  we  may  believe 
the  traditions,  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  participants,  as 
each  succeeded  in  completely  annihilating  his  opponent 

When  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hardy  came  to  lie 
filled,  the  Congregatioiialists  felt  that  tliey  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  tlie  expense  of  maintaining  a  settled  minister.  Their 
ownership  of  pews  in  the  meeting-house  entitled  tliem  to  its  use 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  time.  The  passage  of  tlie  Toleration  Act 
at  the  June  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1819  provided  that  each 
sect  or  denomination  might  associate  and  form  societies  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel,  a  provision  deemed  necessary  by  tlie  repeal 
of  the  law  which  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  public  religious 
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worship  through  the  taxing  power  of  the  towns.  Under  the  pro- 
visions or  this  statute  a  Oongregational  society  was  organized  and 
cooperated  with  the  church  in  extending  a  call  to  Rev.  Drurj 
Fairhank,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  installed  in  the  pastorate  in 
May,  1820. 

Til  is  transaction  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  political  con- 
nection between  the  church  and  the  town.  While  this  union  was 
never  close  or  strenuous,  it  had  been  a  constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion, l>ecause  the  question  annually  came  up  in  town  meeting  and 
the  citizens  wore  arrayed  for  or  ngainst  the  various  propositions 
urged  for  the  establishment  of  religious  worship.  The  total  sum 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  of  this  amount  two  hundred  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
raised  for  religious  purposes,  as  the  contribution  for  building  the 
meeting-house  was  really  made  to  provide  a  building  for  use  as  a 
town  house.  From  this  time  the  only  function  the  town  was  to 
exercise  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  was  the 
annual  election  of  tithing-men  to  preserve  order  and  decorum  on 
Sunday,  and  otherwise  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  good  morals 
and  public  order.^ 

The  political  sentiment  of  the  town  in  the  years  from  1810  to 
1820  was  largely  influenced  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  events 
which  led  up  to  that  conflict.  A  large  majority  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  were  membera  of  the  Federal  party 
and  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Madison's  administration,  which  they 
believed  disastrous  to  the  commercial  interests  of  New  England, 
and  calculated  to  render  a  war  with  Great  Britain  inevitable.  With 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions  the  men  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town  were  of  the  dominant  party.     All  the  memliei'S  of  the 

1  "  Be  it  ENACTED  hj  Uie  Aathority  aforesAid,  that  the  select-men  in  each  town 
respectively,  slinll  take  due  care  ty tliing-men  be  annually  chosen  at  the  general  meet- 
ing for  choice  of  town  officers,  wliereof  two  at  least  shall  be  in  each  town,  but  not 
alK>ve  ten  in  any,  and  upon  any  vacancy  to  fill  up  the  number  at  any  other  town 
meeting;  which  ty  thing-men  shall  have  power,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  carefully 
to  in8})cct  all  licenced  houses,  and  to  inform  of  all  disorders  or  misdemeanours,  which 
they  shall  discover  or  know  tu  be  committed  in  them  or  any  of  them,  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  immediately,  or  sessions  of  the  peace  within  the  province  :  As  also  of  all 
such  as  shall  sell  by  retail  without  licence ;  and  other  disorders  and  misdemeanours 
committed  in  any  such  house;  and  in  like  manner  to  prevent  or  Inform  of  all  idle  and 
disonlerly  persons,  prophane  swearers  or  cursers,  sabbath  breakers,  and  the  like 
offenders ;  to  the  intent  such  offences  and  misdemeanours  may  be  duly  punished  and 
discouraged ;  every  of  which  tything  men  shall  be  sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  or  at  the  sessions  of  the  pence,  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office :  Whicfi 
ty  tiling  men  shall  have  a  black  staff  of  two  foot  long,  tip'd  atone  end  with  brass  or 
pewter  about  three  Inches,  as  a  badge  of  his  office,  to  be  provided  by  the  selectmen 
at  the  charge  of  the  town."  (Act  of  January  6,  1715,  Province  Laws  of  N.  II.,  Ed. 
of  1771,  p.  68.) 
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Rankin  family,  David  Ooodall,  Oaj  EI7,  James  Williams,  Peter 
Bouuey,  and  Ebenezer  Pingree  wera  of  this  political  belief.  Alex- 
ander Albee  and  David  Ooodall,  Jr.,  were,  at  the  start,  the  only 
leaders  among  the  Jeffersouians.  Tliey  were  soon  reinforced  by 
Natiianiel  Rix,  Jr.,  who  had  for  some  years  been  a  resident  of 
Stanstead,  Canada,  to  which  he  had  removed  from  Landaff .  He 
was  so  constituted  that  he  could  not  seem  to  be  what  he  was  not, 
and  when  a  contest  between  the  land  of  hfs  birth  and  that  of  his 
adoption  was  impending,  he  disposed  of  his  property  in  Stanstead 
at  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  returning  to  his  native 
State  purchased  the  David  Hopicinson,  or  Rounsevel,  place  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town  and  became  a  valued  citizen  of  Littleton. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  naturally  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic- Republicans,  and  soon  became  one  of  their  most  trusted 
leaders. 

Another  element  that  was  potential  in  determining  the  party 
association  of  many  persons  at  this  period  was  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  compelled  dissentero  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  and  woi*ship  in  which  they 
did  not  believe  and  never  had  a  part.  The  question  of  repeal  was 
new  to  the  politics  of  the  State.  The  Federal  party  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  established  order,  and  while  in  power  there  was 
no  hope  for  its  abrogation.  But  the  declining  power  and  defeat  of 
this  party  in  State  and  nation  encouraged  the  dissenters  to  force 
the  issue  of  repeal  to  the  front,  with  the  result  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Universalist, 
and  other  dissenting  denominations  became  active  members  of  the 
Democratic-Republican  party. 

At  tiie  first  clash  between  these  opposing  forces  in  1811,  David 
Goodall,  Jr.,  was  elected  representative,  defeating  Peter  Bonney, 
the  Federal  candidate  for  that  position.  The  personal  popularity 
of  the  successful  candidate  was  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
tiie  contest,  as  the  vote  for  State  officers  and  membera  of  Congress 
shows  that  the  Federalists  were  still  the  strongest  party  in  the 
town,  though  the  majority  was  less  than  twenty  in  an  unusually 
light  vote. 

At  the  succeeding  annual  elections  down  to  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1815,  the  opposition  to  the  Federal  party  nearly  faded  away. 
The  active  spirits  continued  their  eiforts,  but  witiiout  results.  The 
untimely  death  of  David  Ooodall,  Jr.,  in  May,  1812,  was  a  severe 
blow  to  his  party.  He  was  active,  intelligent,  courageous,  and 
popular.  His  sympathies  were  broad  and  his  bounty  generous. 
Reared  in  a  family  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Federal  party,  he 
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early  maiiifcslcd  a  tendency  to  do  hiR  own  thinking  and  not  to 
accept  liis  political  opinions,  as  he  did  his  name,  nnqiiestioned  From 
his  father.  Ho  did  not  reach  his  majority  until  after  the  Presidential 
election  in  1804,  but  he  is  said  to  liave  been  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cate in  town  of  the  re-election  of  President  JefTerson,  and  thence- 
forth until  his  death  was  the  leader  of  his  party.  The  manner  of 
his  death  was  in  keeping  with  his  life.  He  had  a  business  engage- 
ment at  Waterford.  The  river  was  swollen  to  an  impassable 
torrent;  no  boat  could  live  in  its  rapids.  Mr.  Ooodall  must  keep 
his  appointment ;  his  only  resource  was  to  swim  the  angry  river. 
Conscious  of  his  strength  and  unmindful  of  the  protests  of  friends, 
he  made  the  plunge,  and  when  near  the  further  shore,  sunk 
beneath  the  waves.  His  character,  attainments,  and  energy  com- 
bined to  render  him  an  important  and  most  useful  citizen,  and  his 
death  was  widely  and  profoundly  lamented. 

In  March,  1812,  Captain  Andrew  Rankin  was  elected  representa- 
tive. John  Taylor  Oilman  was  the  Federal  candidate  for  governor, 
and,  John  Langdon  having  declined  to  stand  for  re-eleotion,  Willinm 
Plumer  became  his  successor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party.  This  town  gave  Oilman  ninety-three  votes,  and 
Plumer  hut  twenty-nine.  At  the  November  election  for  Presiden- 
tial electors  and  members  of  Congress,  when  Daniel  Webster 
headed  the  Federal  ticket  for  Congress,  and  John  F.  Parrott  that 
of  his  opponents,  more  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  Federal 
party  increased  tlH*ee,  and  the  Madisonians  showed  a  gain  of  ten 
over  the  vote  of  the  same  parties  in  the  preceding  March. 

In  1818, 1814,  and  1815  Oovernor  Oilman  was  successively  re- 
elected, Oovernor  Plumer  being  his  opponent  at  each  election. 
The  vote  of  this  town  in  1818  was  102  Federal,  and  81  Demo- 
cratic-Republican. In  1814  the  vote  for  Oovernor  was  120  to  19. 
The  vote  for  State  and  county  officers  was  uniform,  the  candidates 
on  each  ticket  receiving  the  same  number  of  votes,  indicating  that 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  several 
offices  were  voted  on  one  ballot 

In  1814  there  was  but  a  trifling  change  in  the  strength  of  par- 
ties. There  appears  to  have  been  a  division  of  sentiment  among 
the  Federalists,  who  had  two  candidates  for  Councillor  in  the  field. 
The  regular  was  Enoch  Colby,  who  in  this  town  received  96 
votes  to  20  cast  for  Mills  Olcott,  of  Hanover,  the  candidate  of 
the  bolters.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Hartford  convention, 
which  cast  an  ever-deepening  shadow  over  the  political  fortunes  of 
nearly  all  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  it  Oovernor  Oilman 
was  prevented  from  calling  an  extra  session  for  the  election  of 
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delegates  to  attend  it  only  bj  the  Tact  that  a  majority  of  his  council 
was  averse  to  such  action.  Delegate  conventions  of  the  Federal 
party  were  lield  in  Cheshire  and  Orafton  counties:  the  former 
elected  Benjamin  West,  a  distinguislied  lawyer  of  Oliarlestowu,  as 
its  representative,  and  Mills  Olcott  was  selected  as  delegate  for 
Orafton  Oounty.  This  town  was  represented  in  the  county  con- 
vention by  Peter  Bonney.  The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was 
106  for  the  ticket  headed  by  Daniel  Weltster  and  20  for  that  led 
by  John  F.  Parrott. 

The  vote  for  governor  in  1815  was  116  for  Oilman  and  19  for 
Plumer.  Rev.  David  Ooodall  was  elected  representative  to  the 
Oeneral  Court  This  was  his  final  political  service  to  the  State, 
and  his  last  public  ofiice  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  posi- 
tions which  he  was  called  to  fill  in  behalf  of  the  town.  He  was 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  He 
achieved  distinction  as  a  divine,  philanthropist,  and  legislator. 
In  this  triple  capacity  he  was  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
State.  David  Ooodall  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  August 
24, 1749.  His  youth  was  not  unlike  that  of  most  young  men  in 
the  older  towns  of  New  England  in  that  day,  divided  between  labor 
on  the  farm  and  the  acquirements  of  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion. He  differed  from  his  associates  in  mental  capacity,  and 
mainly  devoted  that  superiority  to  leadership  in  their  frolics  and 
amusements.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  and  during  the  period  of  convalescence  his 
mind  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  religious  questions,  with 
the  result  that  he  resolved  to  acquire  an  education  and  enter  the 
ministry.  When  his  health  was  sufiiciently  re-established,  he 
entered  with  zeal  upon  his  preparatory  studies,  became  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1777. 
His  collegiate  course  was  frequently  broken  by  calls  to  serve  the 
State  as  a  messenger  to  convey  important  information  relating  to 
military  affairs  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  which  would  not 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  person  who  did  not  possess  discretion  and 
an  intelligent  patriotism.  He  also  served  as  a  private  in  Captain 
Israel  Curtis's  Independent  company.  He  participated  in  the  attack 
upon  St.  John,  and  was  with  Montgomery  before  Quebec. 

During  the  intervals  in  his  military  service  he  began  the  study 
of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Fitzwilliam.  At  the 
close  of  this  period  he  became  a  licentiate  and  supplied  pulpits  for 
brief  seasons  and  served  as  missionary  among  the  poor  of  New 
York  for  several  mouths.  In  1781  he  received  a  call  to  settle 
over  the  Congregational  Church  and  society  at  Halifax ,  Yt.    The 
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missiTc  was  couched  in  terms  of  admiration  of  bis  talent  as  a 
preacher  and  respect  for  his  character  as  a  man.  It  also  con- 
tained an  explicit  statement  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  engaged.  After  reciting  the  fact  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  quitclaim  one  hundred  acres  of  (he  lot  assigned  to  the  first  set- 
tled minister  which  had  been  alienated  hj  the  town  in  settlement 
of  a  controverted  claim  to  the  whole,  it  says :  ^*  That  you  may  be 
decently  and  honorably  snpported  while  attending  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  us,  we  freely  and  unanimously  agree  to  give 
you  a  salary  of  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for  the  first  year  and 
increase  it  five  pounds  per  year  until  it  amounts  to  fifty-five  pounds 
in  silver,  at  six  shillings  eightpence  per  ounce,  which  sum  of  fifty- 
five  iH>unds  shall  be  paid  you  annually,  as  you  continue  our  minis- 
ter." Thei*e  is  nothing  ambiguous  in  this  proposition.  Reduced 
to  dollars  and  cents,  this  church  was  to  pay  its  first  pastor 
9183.83  each  year  after  the  second  year  of  service,  not  in  the 
inflated  pa[)er  money  of  the  period,  but  in  honest  silver  dollars  of 
the  value  of  six  shillings  eightpence  per  ounce.  He  was,  as 
'*  the  first  settled  minister,"  entitled  to  and  received  a  deed  of  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Goodall  remained  with  the  church  at  Halifax  fillecn  yeara. 
His  ministry  was  successful,  and  he  was  universally  loved  and 
honored  by  the  people.  In  the  last  years  of  this  pastorate  he  was 
burdened  by  ill  health,  and  advised  by  his  physician  to  relinquish 
for  a  time  his  pastoral  work.  It  appears  that  he  accepted  this 
advice  with  great  reluctance  and  closed  his  oflicial  relations  with 
the  church  early  in  1796.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year 
he  supplied  the  church  at  Antrim.  A  call  would  doubtless  have  l>een 
extended  to  him  had  his  health  permitted  him  to  continue  his  labor 
in  the  ministry.  In  the  mean  time,  having  purchased  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  and  moved  his  family  to  Littleton,  and  finding 
his  health  improved  by  the  climate  and  the  influence  of  an  out- 
door life,  he  did  not  care  to  hazard  these  improvements  by  resum- 
ing ministerial  labors.  While  his  retirement  from  pastoral  work 
may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  it  was  so  in  form  only.  For  quite 
twenty  years  he  continued  to  preach  in  this  and  neighboring  towns, 
filling  vacancies  in  pulpits  for  brief  periods  and  holding  services 
in  communities  that  were  without  an  established  or  regular  service. 

His  theological  views  were  those  of  the  most  uncompromising 
Calvinistic  school.  He  studied  divinity  at  a  time  when  the  teach- 
ings and  influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards  were  potent  with  his 
denomination,  and  he  accepted  and  preached  those  doctrines  with- 
out reserve.     Next  to  his  Bible  the  **  Freedom  of  the  Will "  was 
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the  beat  worn  book  in  Ins  collection.  His  sermons  were  pre- 
pared witli  care,  and  delivered  with  an  earnestness  which  ovtiiccd 
his  sincerity  and  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
A  large  collection  of  liis  sermons  were  found  among  his  effects, 
but  they  disappeared  many  years  since  and  nothing  remains  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  literary  merit.  It  is  said 
they  were  constructed  witli  logical  sequence  under  heads  wliich 
sometimes  reached  twelfthly,  and  wera  copiously  illustrated  with 
anecdotes  and  information  drawn  from  history  and  experience. 
Their  abundance  sometimes  gave  the  discourse  an  appearance  of 
having  been  ill  considered  or  hastily  prepared  ;  but  an  intelligent 
hearer  states  that  this  habit  grew  out  of  the  magnitude  and  varied 
character  of  his  information,  and  that  the  illustrations  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  a  part  of  the  written  sermon,  but  were  interpolated  dur- 
ing its  delivery.  From  the  sacred  desk  he  preached  tlio  truths  of 
religion  without  fear,  withholding  nothing  which  he  believed  might 
be  profitable  to  his  congregation.  His  only  settled  pastorate  was 
successful,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  minister  among  his 
contemporaries.  A  writer  of  bis  time '  has  said  he  was  ^'  a  man  of 
great  moral  excellence,  useful  as  a  minister,  a  missionary,  and  a 
legislator."  His  influence  on  the  early  history  of  the  town  cannot 
be  calculated,  but  it  was  great  and  long-enduring. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  General  Court  in  1800  as  the  i*eprc- 
sentative  of  the  class  composed  of  Littleton,  Bethlehem,  and  Dal- 
ton,  and  was  continuously  re-elected  until  1807,  and  in  1809,  and 
again  in  1815,  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  town. 
While  he  had  been  preceded  in  this  office  by  James  Williams  and 
James  Rankin,  each  for  a  single  term,  the  long-continued  service 
which  he  rendered  gave  him  an  opportunity,  which  he  was  the 
first  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy,  to  share  in  shaping  the  legislation 
of  the  State  and  earn  a  reputation  for  statesmanship.  At  the 
close  of  the  legislative  year,  in  March,  1816,  he  was  tendei*ed  a 
re-election,  but  he  declined,  with  the  remark  that  he  ^^  had  i)ecn 
in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world  long  enough."  His  legislative 
record  has  been  exceeded  in  length  of  service  and  influence  only 
by  that  of  Harry  Bingham  among  our  representatives. 

David  Goodall's  legislative  career  would  indicate  that  he  was 
a  modest  man,  not  given  to  pushing  his  interests  or  manifesting 
a  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  fellow- members.  At  that 
time  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  standing  committees  to 
which  petitions  and  bills  were  referred.  Legislation  had  its  origin, 
almost  exclusively,  in  petitions  and  resolutions  introduced  by  roem- 

^  Wliiton,  History  of  Antrim,  p.  46. 
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bers.  These  were  i*eferred  to  a  8|:)ecial  commitlee  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  and  consisting  of  Tram  three  to  twelve  members,  the 
number  being  determined  largely  by  the  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter.  Generally  there  would  be  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
sessions  during  the  year,  and  questions  involving  special  legisla- 
tion—  such  as  incorporating  turnpiices,  ferries,  toll-bridges,  and 
banks,  or  levying  a  special  tax  in  a  town  —  would  be  referred, 
notice  given  of  a  hearing  to  be  held  during  vacation  at  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  parties  interested,  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee  embodied  in  a  report  which  was  handed  in  at  the 
adjourned  session.  If  the  report  was  favorable  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  recommendation  that  the  petitioners,  or  other  inter- 
ested parties,  **  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.*'  Under  this  system 
matters  were  heard  before  the  bill  was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Qoodairs  first  vote,  as  a  member  of  the  House,  was  given 
against  a  motion  to  establish  permanently  the  State  Treasury  at 
Concoi*d.  His  first  committee  assignment  was,  with  Messra.  Web- 
ster and  Towle,  to  consider  the  exi)ediency  of  passing  an  act  to 
encourage  the  destniction  of  the  Canadian  thistle.  An  ardent 
Federalist,  his  vote  on  all  political  questions  was  recorded  in  favor 
of  that  party.  As  his  legtslativo  cx|)erience  was  enlarged,  and  his 
ability  and  character  became  known  to  his  associates,  his  useful- 
ness and  influence  were  correspondingly  increased,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  House,  and  was  more  fre- 
quently called  to  serve  on  committees  than  any  other  member. 
The  principal  questions  then,  as  now,  occupying  the  time  of  the 
legislature  were  those  calculated  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  inter- 
communication and  transportation,  mainly  by  granting  charters  to 
turnpike  corporations.  Our  representative  was  opposed  to  allow- 
ing corporations  to  take  private  property  by  a  process  of  condem- 
nation, and  voted  against  all  charters  that  did  not  contain  a 
provision  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way.  He  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education,  and  while  possessing  a  strong  tendency  in  favor  of 
economy  in  the  appropriation  of  public  moneys,  he  voted  for  the 
grants  and  annual  appropriations  in  behalf  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  grants  for  the  benefit  of  other  educational  institutions.  In 
1804  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
resolution  asking  for  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  towns  to 
appoint  a  board  of  School  Inspectors  for  the  supervision  of  the 
public  schools,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  such  a 
law  was  finally  enacted.  Another  class  of  legislation,  consuming 
much  of  the  time  of  legislators,  was  that  relating  to  the  incor- 
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poratiou  of  banks.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  ^*  more  money," 
and  the  advocates  of  inflation  sought  to  gain  their  end  through 
the  multiplication  of  tliese  institutions.  Mr.  Ooodall  unifonuly 
opposed  granting  such  charters,  and  but  once  during  his  long 
legislative  service  did  he  deviate  from  Uiis  rule.  For  some  un- 
known reason  he  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  incorporating  a  bank  at 
Walpole.  Perhaps  Quy  Ely,  Peter  lionney,  or  Epliraim  Curtis, 
who  had  powerful  friends  in  that  town,  persuaded  liim  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  claims  of  Walpole  constituted  an  exceptional  case, 
and  the  public  welfare  was  to  be  promoted  by  granting  this 
charter. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  examining  his  political  i*ecord,  to 
find  how  little  change  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  has 
wrought  in  the  character  of  the  questions  affecting  party  interests 
which  came  before  the  legislature.  In  1804  the  proprietors  of 
the  *^  New  Hampshire  Oazette,"  a  newspaper  published  at  Ports- 
mouth, submitted  a  proposal  to  the  legislature,  offering  to  print 
the  Laws  and  Journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  a  price  forty- 
five  per  cent  less  than  the  sum  the  State  was  paying  to  a  favorcd 
newspaper  organ  for  that  work.  Wlien  the  question  came  before 
the  House,  a  motion  was  made  that  the  proposition  be  accepted. 
This  motion  precipitated  a  political  debate,  and  when  the  vote  was 
taken  our  representative  stood  witii  his  party  against  the  sinister 
scheme  of  the  Democratic-Republicans  to  cheapen  the  public  print- 
ing. Among  the  more  important  political  questions  upon  which 
he  was  called  to  act  was  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  tlie  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  separately  voted  for.  A  motion  was  made  to 
postpone  action  on  tlie  measure  to  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Ho  voted  for  postponement.  The  motion  prevailed. 
Tfiis  action  was  taken  at  the  November  session,  1803.  At  the 
June  session  the  following  year  his  party  was  in  a  minority,  and 
when  the  question  of  adoption  again  came  up  it  was  approved  by 
a  decisive  majority,  Mr.  Ooodall  voting  with  the  Federalists  in 
the  negative.  In  1805  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider amending  or  recasting  the  laws  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
the  taxation  of  non-residents.  This  brief  review  covers  but  a 
small  part  of  his  legislative  activities  during  the  six  consecutive 
years  of  his  service,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
their  character  and  his  relations  to  the  industrial  and  political 
legislation  of  that  period. 

During  the  session  of  1809  his  health  was  such  as  to  debar  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  House.     When 
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ho  returned,  in  1815,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  lie  found  but 
few  of  the  associates  of  former  years  among  the  members.  John 
Langdon,  Samuel  and  John  Bell,  and  George  Sullivan,  the  leaders 
of  the  House  during  his  early  service,  were  absent  from  its  de- 
liberations. They  had  been  succeeded  in  the  leadership  by  Thomas 
W.  Thompson,  Matthew  Harvey,  Henry  Hubbard,  John  P.  Parrott, 
Richard  H.  Ayer,  and  Benning  M.  Bean.  The  list  is  not  large, 
but  it  contains  the  names  of  five  persons  who  held  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  four  members  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  three  Governors  of  the  State.  With  some  of 
these  Mr.  Goodall  was  perhaps  not  to  be  classed  in  intellectual 
ability  or  accomplishments,  but  in  sound  judgment  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  people  he  was  tlieir  equal,  and  with  them 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  IIouBe. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  committee  system  now  em- 
ployed in  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  legislature,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  old  was  gradually  giving  way  to  a  more  systematic 
method.  On  the  firat  day  of  the  session  it  was  voted,  ^^  That 
Messrs.  Goodall,  Prescott,  and  Sawyer,  with  such  as  the  Senate 
may  join,  be  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of 
Boswell  Stevens  and  others,  praying  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
religious  society,  and  all  petitions  for  the  incorporation  of  religious 
societies  which  may  bo  presented  the  present  session ;  and  that 
they  report  on  said  petitions.''  He  was  also  a  member  of  a  joint 
standing  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Parrott  was  chairman,  on  **  all 
petitions  and  memorials  which  may  relate  to  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment." Similar  standing  committees  were  created  on  change  of 
names,  printers'  accounts,  and  the  accounts  of  sheriffs,  but  the 
larger  share  of  the  business  was  referred  as  formerly.  There  are 
no  published  reports  of  the  debates  in  existence  covering  his  term 
of  service,  but  it  is  known  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Goodall  to  engage  in  the  general  discussion  of  questions  pending 
before  the  House.  He  spoke  frequently  in  defence  of  reports 
emanating  from  the  various  committees  on  which  he  served,  and 
on  such  occasions  his  remarks  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  he  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  Oonstitution,  to  authorize 
private  corporations  to  take  land  without  purchase.  He  held  the 
view  that  such  legislation  was  unconstitutional,  and  contended  that 
even  if  it  were  not,  it  was  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  undertake, 
through  the  arm  of  the  law,  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  property 
without  his  consent.  With  the  termination  of  the  session  his 
legislative  career  ended,  and  his  party  passed  from  power.     Dur- 
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iiig  the  years  that  remained  to  him,  he  did  uot  attempt  to  conceal 
the  disappointment  he  felt  over  the  fact  that  a  perverse  people 
had  departed  from  the  paths  of  political  righteousness. 

Tiiat  his  intellectual  qualities  and  force  of  character  were  fully 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  tiie 
attribute  which  most  endeared  him  to  the  people  was  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  head.  His  charity  was  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  his  income.  He  was  not  wealthy,  but  industry  and 
prudence  were  personal  characteristics  which  brought  the  inevi- 
table reward,  and  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  and  had  made 
provision  for  his  own  and  wife's  maintenance,  he  reserved  the 
remainder  of  his  possessions,  and  devoted  the  entire  income  to 
alleviating  the  distressed  and  in  sending  the  Oospel  of  the  Master 
into  unfrequented  regions.  For  many  years  he  gave  for  benevo- 
lent and  religious  purposes  a  larger  sum  than  any  other  person  in 
tlie  county.  He  was  the  counsellor  of  tiie  unfortunate,  the  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  an  exemplar  to  all  as  a  citizen,  a  public  servant, 
and  a  Christian. 

His  personal  appearance  was  striking.  He  hardly  reached  mid- 
dle height,  was  broad-shouldered  and  deep-chested.  His  head  was 
large  and  square ;  his  features  somewhat  irregular,  but  strong  and 
in  keeping  with  his  character;  his  eyes  were  gray  and  penetrating, 
and  surmounted  by  heavy,  siiaggy  brows.  His  movements  were 
slow  and  deliberate  ;  his  deportment  courteous  and  kindly.  His 
honesty  was  an  aggressive  quality ;  he  knew  his  rights  and  was 
insistent  in  their  maintenance.  This  characteristic  was  so  strong 
that  it  sometimes  led  his  unthinking  associates  to  believe  him 
wanting  in  the  crowning  quality  of  the  Christian  character,  for- 
giveness of  an  injury. 

Many  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected  with  his  history  still 
survive,  but  they  are  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  impression  of  his  character,  and  while  they 
might  give  an  idea  of  the  abounding  fondness  of  his  sons  for  play- 
ing practical  jokes,  it  is  deemed  best  that  they  be  omitted  from 
this  record. 

He  survived  until  the  spring  of  1830,  preaching  occasionally,  but 
much  of  his  time  was  given  to  charitable  work  and  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate.  His  life  was  eventful,  cast  in  a  hemic  age ;  he  played 
his  part  well  and  died  lamented. 

The  elections  held  during  the  remainder  of  this  decade  pos- 
sessed no  salient  features.  The  relative  strength  of  political  par- 
ties remained  the  same  during  the  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  closing  year.    The  largest  Federal  vote  was  120,  cast  in  1816  ; 
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tho  smallest,  none  for  governor,  and  66  for  county  officers  in 
1820.  The  Iiigliest  vote  cast  by  the  Democratic-Republican  party, 
excepting  tbat  of  1820,  was  87  in  1816,  and  for  governor,  104  in 
1820,  while  its  vote  for  county  officers  at  the  same  election  was 
but  40.  Its  average  strength  in  these  years  was  less  than  80.  The 
close  of  the  war  inaugurated  what  has  since  been  termed  *^  the 
era  of  good  feeling."  In  State  and  nation  political  feeling  was 
dormant,  and  in  many  sections  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Federal 
party  was  in  its  decadence,  but  nowhere,  probably,  did  it  manifest 
more  vitality  than  in  Littleton.  Here  its  strength,  down  to  1820, 
was  as  four  to  one,  but  its  vigor  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
owing  to  the  strength  and  character  of  the  leadera  who  gave  to 
it  a  share  of  their  strong  personality.  Such  a  condition  could  not 
be  long  maintained,  and  the  end  was  one  of  utter  collapse.  Not  a 
vote  was  cast  by  this  party  for  governor  in  1820,  and  thereafler  its 
former  membership  acted  on  personal  rather  than  political  giounds, 
until  the  disintegrating  elements  were  united  in  the  Whig  organ- 
ization in  1828. 

As  representatives  to  the  General  Oourt,  Guy  Ely  followed  Dea- 
con Rankin,  and  continued  to  be  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of 
1815,  until  1819,  when  William  Brackott  was  chosen  for  that  and 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Ely  was  a  strong  partisan,  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,  ear- 
nest in  every  cause  that  engaged  his  attention.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  during  five  terms,  in  which  he  stanchly  stood  by  his 
party  on  every  question  that  bore  its  label.  The  town  had  never 
accepted  the  privilege  extended  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  religious  worship,  but  had  on  the  other  hand  reso- 
lutely opposed  every  attempt  that  had  been  made  looking  to  such 
action.  Yet  Mr.  Ely  was  a  vigorous  and  persistent  opponent  of 
the  Toleration  Act.  It  is  evident  that  his  action  on  this  question 
was  not  governed  entirely  by  party  considerations,  as  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  at  the  time  was  such  that  it  was  very  clear  that 
his  personal  and  party  interests  were  to  be  served  by  giving  his 
vote  for  this  important  measure.  Possibly  he  failed  to  interpret 
correctly  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  preferred  to  stand  by  his  convictions  than  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  expediency.  His  action  on  this  measure  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  known  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  terminating  his  legislative  career.  His  successor, 
William  Brackett,  entertained  the  same  views,  and  when  the  Tol- 
eration bill  came  down  from  the  Senate  he  voted  against  it  on  all 
stages  of  its  progress  through  the  House. 
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XVII. 

ANNALS. 

1810-1820. 

THE  manufacturing  industries  of  the  town  continued  to  be  of 
the  most  primitive  character  during  the  first  half-cenfury 
of  its  history.  Such  as  existed  during  the  decade  from  1810  to 
1820  were  developed  tlirough  a  process  of  evolution.  The  old 
grist-mill  at  Rankin's  had  given  way  to  a  better,  and  the  saw-mill 
had  been  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
David  Rankin  had  become  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  instead  of  a 
mere  sawyer  of  custom  work.  A  new  mill,  large  for  the  time, 
had  been  built  at  South  Littleton  by  Michael  Fitzgerald  for  Moses 
Little.  This,  too,  was  designed  to  manufacture  for  the  market 
rather  than  for  local  business. 

In  each   section  of  the  town  towered  the  stately  white  pine. 

These  grew  in  clusters  of  from  four  or  five  to  many  times  that 

number  on  nearly  every  lot  in  the  township.     On  meadow  and 

mountain  side  their  green  tassels  waved  high  in  air  above  their 

neighbors  of  the  forest.    lu  the  early  years  when  the  business  of 

the  settlers  was  almost  wholly  agricultural,  these  magnificent  trees 

were  deemed  cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  many  were  girdled,  and 

when  decay  had  wrought  its  perfect  work,  the  skeleton  .was  given 

to  the  flames,  and  soon  the  soil  that  had  fed  and  maintained  the 

giant  was  sending  forth  corn  in  its  season  or  giving  pasturage  to 

the  flocks  of  the  pioneer.     This  timber  soon  became  suflicicntly 

valuable  to  repay  the  farmer  for  cutting  and  delivering  it  on  the 

banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.     The  manufacturers  who  operated 

mills  at  the  fall  below  Hanover  and  at  Walpole  began  to  purchase 

or  bond  the  standing  trees  to  be  cut  at  such  time  as  they  desired 

to  place  the  product  on  the  market.     Mills  Olcutt,  of  Hanover, 

and  John  Bellows,  of  Walpole,  were  among  those  who  were  heavy 

purchasers  of  pine  in  this  and  other  towns  in  the  valley.    The 

mills  at  Rankin's  Brook  and  on  the  Ammonoosuc  cut  the  huge 

logs  into  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  lengths,  and  these  were  sawed  into 

plank  or  boards,  many  being  three  or  four  feet  in  width.    This 

product  was  carted  to  the  landing  below  the  present  village  of 

SVoodsville,  from  whence  it  was  rafted  with  the  current  to  markets 
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ill  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  mill  proprietor  was  satis- 
fied when  he  received  eight  dollars  per  thousand  feet  for  his  lumber 
delivered  at  the  landing,  and  when  the  price  reached  ten  dollars, 
as  sometimes  happened,  the  tide  of  prosperity  was  at  the  flood. 
Some  of  the  pines  growing  near  the  river  bore  the  sign  manual 
which  indicated  that  they  had  been  reserved  by  some  one  in  au- 
thority 1  to  mast  the  battle  ships  of  the  royal  navy.  But  Fate  had 
decreed  that  they  should  float  the  flag  of  the  infant  republic  and 
contest  with  the  Cross  of  St  George  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
western  seas.  The  best  of  these  marked  trees  were  floated  to  the 
numerous  shipyards  on  the  lower  Connecticut  and  on  the  Sound, 
and  were  used  for  masts  for  merchantmen  and  privateers  in  the 
War  of  1813-15.  Had  the  manufacturers  of  those  days  been  gifted 
with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  this 
timber  would  have  been  reserved  to  swell  the  revenues  of  their 
heirs. 

A  new  industry  at  this  period  was  that  of  distilling  potato 
whiskey.  Stills  were  owned  in  several  sections  of  the  town,  and 
for  some  years  did  a  profitable  business.  The  product  was  crude 
and  biting.  An  old  gentleman,  who  may  be  accepted  as  an  au- 
thority on  this  point,  once  remarked  that  a  man  had  better  walk 
to  Bath  and  pay  a  threepence  for  a  drink  of  New  England  rum 
than  to  accept  a  glass  of  the  distilled  juice  of  the  potato  as  a  gift 
at  his  own  fireside.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
mand for  this  liquor  until  about  1880,*  when  the  last  still  in  this 
town  was  abandoned.  This  was  the  joint  property  of  two  brothers, 
enterprising  and  useful  citizens,  one  of  whom  worthily  wore  the 
title  of  a  church  deacon  and  the  other  that  of  colonel  of  militia. 

An  industry  that  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  1811,  was  potash  making.  The  early 
settlers  gathered  the  ashes  from  th^  ground  which  had  been  burned 
over  for  clearing  purposes,  leached  and  boiled  the  lye  until  it 
formed  a  crude  black  salt.  This  they  transported  in  winter  to  the 
nearest  market,  where  it  was  exchanged  for  what  may  justly  be 
termed  the  luxuries  of  pioneer  life,  —  a  few  groceries  such  as 
spices  and  tea,  and  tools  which  were  to  be  used  in  adding  a  finish 
to  rude  furniture,  buildings,  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
margin  of  profit  between  the  crude  and  refined  salt  was  consider- 
able ;  and  this  fact  led  Boby,  Curtis,  &  Co.,  in  1811,  to  erect  a 
building  for  making  the  refined  salts.  The  factory  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  carriage  shop  of  N.  W.  Ranlet  &  Son.  It  was  a 
large  building.     The  upper  portion  was  used  for  the  storage  of 

1  Probably  Coleman,  Deputy  Surreyor  of  the  ProTince. 
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ashes,  and  from  it  huge  leaches  extended  to  the  floor  below,  whore 
two  kettles,  each  capable  of  holding  sevei*al  barrals  of  lye,  were 
ready  for  the  liquor.  It  was  also  furnished  with  refining  vats. 
The  building  ceased  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  early  in  the  thir- 
ties, and  was  left  to  that  slow  process  of  decay  which  distinguished 
the  substantial  structures  of  those  days,  with  their  immense  tim- 
bers of  pine,  from  the  mora  fragile  wooden  buildings  of  the  present 
time.  For  thirty  years  it  was  unused  sa?6  as  a  hiding-place  for 
boys,  but  when  it  was  torn  down  to  give  place  to  a  living  industry, 
its  frame  timbers  were  as  sound  as  when  first  put  in  place. 

The  north  end  was  losing  its  prominence  as  a  business  centre. 
The  failure  and  departure  of  Samuel  Learned,^  Jr.,  was  a  blow  from 
which  the  settlement  never  entirely  recovered.  In  1811  the  young 
lawyer,  Joseph  E.  Dow,  who  had,  in  1807,  opened  a  law  office  in 
the  dwelling  which  then  stood  upon  the  O.  W.  Fuller  place,  failed 
to  build  up  a  remunerative  practice,  and  seeking  a  more  promising 
field  for  his  professional  activity,  located  at  Franconia,  then  the 
scene  of  great  activity.  The  building  of  the  blast  furnace  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  and  the  eraction  of  the  foundry  had  given 
that  town  a  business  impetus  which  promised,  beyond  any  other 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  a  rapid  and  continuing  growth  of  pros- 
perity. That  the  promise  of  success,  both  to  tlie  young  lawyer  and 
the  town,  were  not  to  end  in  full  fruition,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Dow  has  been  briefly  sketched  by  the  graphic 
pen  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Batchellor.^  llis  connection  with  the  town  was 
brief,  covering  a  period  of  only  four  years.  He  was  graduated 
fi*om  Dartmoutli,  and  was  a  useful  citizen,  serving  his  associates 
worthily  as  moderator  of  their  town  meetings  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  —  an  oflSce  then  new  to  our  laws, 
the  duties  of  which  were  analogous  to  those  discharged  by  the 
superintending  committees  of  a  moro  recent  date.  Ilis  law  prac- 
tice was  not  large  nor  important  in  character,  and  was  princiiMilly 
confined  to  conveyancing  and  the  discharge  of  magisterial  duties. 
In  factHhe  Littleton  of  those  years  was  not  a  promising  field  for 
an  inexperienced  lawyer.  There  were  few  litigants  then  resident 
in  town,  and  these  were  accustomed  to  employ  such  able  prac- 
titioners as  Alden  Sprague  of  Haverhill  and  Moses  P.  Payson  and 
James  L  Swan  of  Bath,  and  to  these  their  business  continued  to  be 
intrusted  until  the  advent  of  Henry  A.  Bellows,  ten  years  after 
the  close  of  this  period. 

1  The  ortbograpliy  of  this  name  bna  been  given  without  Uie  "  e/'  but  an  exam- 
ination of  an  original  signature  gires  it  as  "  Leonard." 

*  See  Proceedings  of  tlie  Qrafton  and  Coos  Counties  Bar  Association,  toI.  ii.  p.  410. 
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Mr.  Dow  remained  at  Franconia  until  1880,  when  he  removed 
to  Thornton,  where  he  resided  until  1847,  at  which  time  he  re- 
turned to  Franconia.  In  each  of  these  places  of  residence  his 
legal  knowledge  and  clerical  ability  rendered  him  useful  to  his 
fellow-citizens  in  both  a  public  and  private  capacity.  While  at 
Franconia  he  held  the  position  of  Selectman  eight  years  and  that 
of  Town  Clerk  for  the  same  length  of  time.  At  Thornton  he 
served  as  clerk  and  as  postmoster.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  sought 
any  of  these  offices,  but  that  the  public,  recognizing  his  manifest 
qualifications  to  fill  them  with  ability,  called  him  into  their  ser- 
vice. He  sprang  from  a  distinguished  lineage.  His  father  was 
General  Moses  Dow,  of  Haverhill,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
people  during  nearly  all  the  ycors  of  his  mature  life,  and  his 
mother,  Phebe  (Emerson)  Dow,  was  a  woman  of  great  native  re- 
finement and  ability.  The  father  once  declined  an  election  to 
Congress  tendered  him  by  the  General  Court.  It  would  seem  that 
from  his  parents  Mr.  Dow  inherited  some  of  the  most  pronounced 
traits  of  his  character.  He  was  a  refined,  scholarly,  unambitious 
man,  wanting  in  the  practical  qnalities,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
desires,  which  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  the  possession 
of  political  honors.  Tried  by  the  judgment  of  this  strenuous  nge, 
the  verdict  as  to  the  achievements  of  his  life  would  be  that  it  was 
a  failure.  And  such  it  undoubtedly  was,  if  the  value  of  life  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  acquisition  of  worldly  possessions,  for  this 
man  felt  the  pinch  of  want  and  perhaps  the  bitterness  of  the  real- 
ization of  wasted  opportunities  by  which  poverty  might  have  been 
averted.  But  his  mental  and  moral  traits  were  such  that  he  could 
never  have  felt  the  pangs  of  envy  or  known  the  corroding  influ- 
ences of  avarice.  His  journey  from  early  manhood  to  age  was 
serene  and  uneventful,  and  was  passed  in  the  discharge  of  innu- 
merable acts  of  kindness  and  the  performance  of  humble  but  use- 
ful public  duties.  Were  the  moralist  to  cast  the  account  and 
ascertain  the  balance  of  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  hope 
and  fruition,  benefits  conferred  and  benefits  received,  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  public  welfare,  or  greed  of  self-interest  which  go  to 
fill  the  measure  of  every  life,  it  is  likely  that  the  verdict  in  regard 
to  Joseph  Emerson  Dow  would  be  reversed  and  his  life  pronounced 
an  unqualified  success. 

Mr.  Dow  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Arnold, 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
sister  of  Governor  Arnold  of  that  State.  They  had  five  children, 
four  sons  and  a  daughter,  one  of  whom,  Moses  Arnold  Dow, 
achieved  distinction  as  a  publisher  and  won  a  measure  of  worldly 
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success  denied  his  father.      Joseph  E.  Dow  died  at  Franconia  in 
1857. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Dow  was  soon  followed  bjr  the  advent  of 
Elisha  Hinds,  a  young  lawyer  who  settled  at  Ammonoosuc  village. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams,  read  law  with  Christoplier  Gore, 
the  legal  preceptor  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  located  here  in  1818. 
The  following  year  he  married  Susannah  Learned,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Learned,  Jr.,  and  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Nathan  Caswell. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  he  built  the  house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Otis  O.  Hale.  Here,  too, 
he  opened  the  fii*st  law  office  in  the  village,  and  a  few  years  later 
the  first  village  post-office  was  established  within  its  walls.  This 
building,  still  standing,  though  somewhat  changed,  is  the  best  pre- 
served relic  of  those  early  days  still  in  existence. 

As  early  as  1805  William  Brackett  had  purchased  the  farm  on 
the  meadows  now  owned  by  Frank  Mclntire,  and  built  the  house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  highway,  which  is  still  standing  and  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  he  erected 
a  large  and  quite  imposing  store.  This  was  a  building  of  two 
stories,  and,  like  the  house,  was  painted  i*ed.  Generally  the  build- 
ings of  that  period  were  unpainted,  and  were  left  in  their  natural 
color,  —  a  cold  gray  which  time  toned,  variegated,  and  softened 
into  shades  which  are  now  much  affected  for  country  houses,  'i'lie 
old  store  was  abandoned  for  purposes  of  trade  before  1840,  and  was 
some  years  after  razed  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Brackett  successfully 
competed  with  Riby,  Curtis,  &  Co.  for  a  share  of  the  trade  of  this 
and  surrounding  towns.  He  began  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  under  Major  Curtis,  in  the  old  red  store,  and  soon  evinced  a 
genius  for  traffic,  combining  the  sagacity  which  accurately  fore- 
casts the  developments  of  the  future  with  a  mastery  of  the  details 
of  the  complicated  business  system  then  prevalent  with  its  long 
credits,  its  stringency  of  cash,  and  a  necessity  of  knowing  the 
value  in  a  remote  market  of  the  products  of  the  farm  which  he  was 
ultimately  to  accept  in  payment  for  his  merchandise. 

There  is  little  in  common  between  the  methods  of  conducting  a 
mercantile  business  now  and  then.  In  those  years  the  principal 
market  for  the  purchase  of  goods  was  at  Portland,  though  Ports- 
mouth, Newburyport,  and  Boston  were  sometimes  preferred.  For 
many  years  the  tradesman  made  an  annual  visit  to  market  for  the 
purchase  of  his  stock.  He  received  from  the  city  merchant  the 
same  accommodation  by  the  way  of  credit  which  he  extended  to 
his  own  customers,  usually  giving  notes  payable  at  such  time, 
within  a  year,  as  was  mutually  agreeable. 
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Tlie  trip  to  market  was  gencralljr  made  in  early  winter  or  as 
soon  as  good  sleigliing  was  assured.  The  time  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  convenience  or  choice,  bat  of  business  necessity. 
Freighting  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  winter  months,  as 
the  highways  were  so  ill  constructed  and  poorly  kept  that  a  paying 
freight  could  not  be  transported  over  them.  It  was  the  custom 
then,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  for  the  prosperous  farmer 
to  make  at  least  one  journey  to  market  on  his  own  account,  with 
a  span  of  horses  hitched  to  the  double  sleigh,  that  is  still  remem- 
bered by  elderly  people.  This  sleigh  had  long  runners,  a  box- 
like body  some  two  feet  in  height,  a  floor  that  extended  beyond 
the  tail-board  a  sufficient  distance  to  furnish  a  standing-place  for 
the  driver.  It  was  painted  a  Venetian  red,  and  was  loaded  with  a 
year*s  surplus  product  of  beef,  pork,  grass-seed,  pearlasli,  and  not 
infrequently  a  supply  of  potato  whiskey,  with  oats  for  the  horses 
and  bean-porridge  for  the  driver.  The  outfit  was  then  commonly 
called  a  '^  pod-team."  A  cavalcade  was  formed  of  neighbors  who 
were  to  make  the  journey,  and  the  trip  to  market  was  underway. 
Before  proceeding  far  it  was  joined  by  travellers  from  other  towns, 
and  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  teams  composed  the  caravan. 
As  it  glided  over  the  crisp  snow,  winding  through  forest  and  clear- 
ing, over  hill  and  through  valley,  the  long  line  of  red  sleighs  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  scene  contrasting  vividly  with  the  towering 
banks  of  virgin  snow  which  lined  the  narrow  track  worn  by  the 
sleighs. 

Once  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  load  of  produce  was  ex- 
changed for  salt  and  such  groceries  and  dry-goods  as  were  deemed 
essential  for  future  comfort  and  an  occasional  luxury.  The  list 
was  quite  sure  to  include  a  generous  supply  of  *^good  old  New 
England  rum,"  and  possibly  a  keg  of  gin  or  brandy,  —  honest 
liquors  all,  not  the  wild  tanglefoot  of  these  degenerate  days.  The 
return  journey  ended,  other  trips  were  made  for  the  merchant, 
loading  each  way  with  his  freight.  An  average  load  would  con- 
tain about  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  transportation  rate 
was  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

In  the  early  yeara  of  the  century  the  inhabitants  of  Uiis  region 
purchased  many  of  their  dry-goods  and  small  wares  from  a  ped- 
ler*8  cart.  Isaac  Frye  and  Washington  Williams,  sons  of  Captain 
James,  began  their  successful  mercantile  careers  as  pedlera  through 
northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Subsequently  the  elder 
located  at  Concord  and  the  younger  at  Portsmouth,  where  they 
engaged  in  trade,  and  both  amassed  fortunes.  One  of  the  obscure 
passages  in  our  town  records  relates  to  a  William  Jenness,  who  for 
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three  or  four  years  paid  tlie  largest  tax  of  any  citizen  of  the  town. 
His  history  is  unknown,  but  this  much  may  be  affirmed  concern- 
ing him:  He  came  here  from  New  York  City  in  June,  1817,  and 
bouglit  of  Hector  T.  George  and  the  widow  of  David  George  the 
farm  on  the  meadows  that  to  the  present  generation  is  known  as 
the  Flanders  Place.  He  also  purchased  about  that  time  lot  5  in 
the  7  range  of  Snow's  survey  on  Farr  Hill,  and  the  pasture  oppo- 
site the  late  residence  of  James  W.  Place.  He  was  largely  engaged 
in  farming,  but  his  principal  business  was  that  of  a  pcdier  of  dry- 
got>ds.  He  was  not  successful  in  his  ventures,  and  soon  began 
to  part  with  his  real  estate.  He  sold  the  farm  to  Rev.  Drury 
Fairbank  in  1820.  In  1818  he  was  taxed  for  94000  money  at 
interest,  91000  stock  in  trade,  the  farm  and  a  large  stock  of 
cattle,  198  acres  of  wild  land,  and  a  carriage  valued  at  fi230. 
The  last  item  is  likely  to  have  been  his  pedler's  cart.  Tlie  total 
tax  was  about  |l45,  some  ten  dollars  larger  than  was  paid  by  John 
Gile,  who  had  for  some  years  previously  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
tax  list  The  money  at  interest  had  diminished  to  91600  the 
following  year,  and  the  stock  in  trade  to  9200.  The  curious  might 
couclude  that  in  one  short  year  he  had  mastered  the  arts  of  the 
tax-dodger,  but  the  sequel  shows  that  his  troubles  were  the  result 
of  misfortune  rather  than  of  dishonesty.  In  1822  he  made  an 
assignment  of  his  possessions  in  this  town  to  Thatcher  Goddard,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  his  name  does  not  again  appear  in  our  town 
records.     ' 

Tlie  death  of  Asa  Lewis,  in  May,  1815,  was  a  severe  loss  to 
the  town.  He  was  a  man  of  much  enterprise  in  all  matters  that 
engaged  his  attention.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efiForts  that  the 
first  meeting-house  was  built,  and  he  was  equally  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  any  good  that  tended 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  community.  He  was  a  millwright  by 
trade,  and  came  here  in  1799  to  put  the  village  mills  built  by 
Solomon  Mann  in  order.  Luther  Thompson,  his  brother-in-law, 
soon  followed  him,  and  bought  the  lower  farm  on  the  meadows ; 
and  this  event  influenced  him  to  make  this  town  his  permanent 
home.  He  was  among  the  first  deacons  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  was  several  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
and  held  other  positions  of  responsibility,  frequently  serving  on 
committees  and  filling  minor  town  offices.  He  built  the  house 
known  to  the  present  generation  as  the  old  Bowman  House,  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  Opera  Block,  and  is  still  in  service  as 
a  tenement  \n  the  rear  of  its  original  location.  After  his  death 
the  house  became  the  first  tavern  in  the  village.     Mr.  Lewis  mar- 
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ried  Mary  Thompson  of  Fraiicestown.  They  had  no  children,  but 
adopted  Solomon  and  Hiram  Hughes,  twinSy  who  were  subse- 
quently interested  in  the  mills,  —  one  at  the  grist-mill,  the  other 
as  manager  of  the  saw-mill. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  mills  were  pur- 
chased by  Noah  and  Joseph  Farr,  who  about  the  close  of  this 
period  sold  to  John  Gile,  who  retained  the  proprietorship  many 
years.  Noah  Farr  bought  two  acres  of  land,  now  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Sanger,  paying  for  the  lot  with  a  load  of  potatoes. 
He  built  the  Truman  Stevens  house,  which  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  next  beyond  the  residence  of  Royal  P.  White, 
and  was  converted  into  a  tenement  when  Dr.  Sanger  built  his 
present  residence. 

An  event  of  these  years  which  left  a  memory  of  horror  to  every 
resident  of  the  town  at  that  time  was  the  destruction  by  (ire  of  the 
carding-mill  in  December,  1816,  and  the  death  in  the  flames  of 
Truman  Palmer  and  David  Richardson.  This  property  was  then 
owned  by  Luther  Knight,  who  was  the  employer  of  Palmer  and 
Richardson.  For  some  reason  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  lodg- 
ing at  this  season  in  the  mill  and  making  a  bed  of  the  bundles  of 
wool.  The  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  rii*es  were  kept  in 
full  blast  About  midnight  Mr.  Knight  was  awakened  to  find  the 
mill  filled  with  blinding  smoke.  He  at  once  aroused  his  com- 
panions and  made  his  escape  by  dashing  out  a  window.  When 
he  recovered  from  his  somewhat  dazed  condition,  he  discovered 
that  Palmer  and  Richardson  had  not  followed,  and  as  the  build* 
ing  was  then  wrapped  with  fire  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  the 
unfortunate  men  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  The  following 
spring  the  site  of  the  mill  was  purchased  by  Ebenezer  Gushman/ 
who  rebuilt  the  carding  and  fulling  mill. 

The  story  of  the  "frozen  year,"  as  1816  has  been  termed, 
is  familiar  to  all  interested  in  the  details  of  New  England  history. 
It  caused  much  inconvenience  and  some  suffering.  The  winter 
in  this  section  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  an  early  spring 
gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  farmers  sowed  and 
planted  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  had  been  their  custom ; 
but  a  "black  frost"  the  first  week  in  June  cut  down  wheat, 
oats,  and  rye,  and  destroyed  corn  that  had  not  sent  its  blades 
through  the  ground.  Resowing  and  planting  followed  once  or 
twice,  only  to  meet  a  similar  fate.  Snow  fell  in  June,  and  July 
was  so  frosty  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  a  grain  harvest     The 

1  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Francis  A.  Cushman,  formerly  of  Lebanon,  and  noW 
of  Plymouth,  some  years  since  a  member  of  the  ExecutiTe  Coancil  of  this  Stnte. 
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Iiaj  crop  was  materially  injured,  and  potatoes  and  other  v^etables 
were  grown  only  in  small  quantities  in  sheltered  localities.  Tlie 
surplus  stock  of  farm  products  was  used  before  a  planting  season 
returned,  and  the  husbandmen  of  Uie  north  country  were  without 
seed,  and  their  neiglibors  to  the  south  were  in  a  like  situation. 
Fortunately  Otis  Warren,  on  tlie  Capt  Pel^  Williams  place,  had 
raised  large  crops  in  1814  and  1815,  and  was  able  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  supply  the  demand  for  seed,  corn,  and  oats ;  and  his  farm 
on  the  Connecticut  meadows  became  known  as  Egypt,  from  the 
fact  that  men  journeyed  from  afar  to  purchase  corn  from  liis 
granaries. 

The  death  of  John  Bemis  in  1811  was  caused  by  exposure  and 
exhaustion  on  the  occasion  of  the  bear  hunt  of  September,  1806. 
The  story  has  been  told  many  times,  and  is  still  a  theme  of  con- 
versation among  those  who  had  the  tale  from  participants  in  that 
event  Bears  were  numerous  in  those  days,  and  their  ravages 
among  the  flocks  and  cornfields  of  the  farmers  were  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  some  danger.  They  were  often  hunted, 
but  few  possessed  the  necessary  outfit  of  guns  and  dogs  trained 
for  the  service  to  engage  very  often  in  such  an  enterprisa  The 
summer  and  autumn  of  1806  were  memorable  for  their  devasta- 
tions and  the  numerous  hunts  that  were  organized  for  the  exter- 
mination of  these  animals. 

John  Bemis  and  Jonathan  Wheeler  then  lived  on  the  Luther  B. 
Town  farm,  and  their  cornfield  was  in  danger  of  being  stripped  by 
a  bear  which  found  the  milky  ears  just  to  his  taste.  With  the 
assistance  of  Levi  Hildreth  and  Noah  Farr,  they  started  on  a  hunt 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  1806.^  They  found 
Bruin  busy  with  his  breakfast  in  the  cornfield,  and  when  interrupted 
started  to  cross  Black  Mountain  into  Dalton.  The  hunters  followed 
him  rapidly ;  and  Bemis,  who  had  a  deformed  foot,  could  not  make 
the  pace,  and  as  his  companions  supposed,  had  returned  homo.  The 
others  continued  the  chase,  and  when  over  the  mountain,  the  dogs 
headed  the  bear  and  drove  him  back  among  the  three  hunters,  who 
were  so  surprised  at  the  turn  of  affairs  that  they  failed  to  terminate 
the  hunt  then  and  there  by  the  slaughter  of  Bruin.  It  would  seem 
that  his  bearship  also  lost  his  head,  for  he  made  a  dash  for  liberty 
by  rushing  past  Noah  Farr,  passing  so  near  him  that  it  is  said  he 
brushed  Farr's  legs.  The  hunter  was  armed  with  an  axe  only,  but 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  made  no  attempt  to  strike  the 
bear.  Wheeler  and  Hildreth  had  discharged  their  guns,  but  with- 
out effect  then.    While  Wheeler  was  reloading,  Hildreth  set  upon 

1  Tlie  year  it  uncertain,  one  authority  stating  it  to  bare  been  in  1808. 
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the  bear  with  empty  gnn,  and  Rucceeded  in  bending  the  barrel  and 
doing  much  damage  to  the  stock.  Before  Wheeler  had  finished 
reloading,  the  bear  made  his  escape. 

A  severe  snowstorm  came  on  earlj  in  the  forenoon,  and  during 
the  day  some  six  or  eight  inches  fell,  but  the  hunters  continued 
their  search  until  nearly  nightfall,  when  they  found  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ammonoosnc,  some  little  distance  below  the  mouth 
of  Alder  Brook.  They  concluded  to  return  by  the  way  of  the  village, 
and  started  down  the  river.  In  getting  over  a  fallen  log,  Hildretli 
had  injured  his  ankle,  and,  being  unable  to  keep  up  witli  his  com- 
panions, fell  behind,  and  did  not  reach  the  village  until  a  late  hour 
tlie  following  day.  The  others  remained  at  the  village  over  night  and 
journeyed  home  the  next  day.  There  they  learned  that  Bemis  had 
not  returned.  All  were  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  a  rescuing 
party  was  at  once  organized,  and  started  to  search  for  the  missing 
man.  Before  night  they  found  traces  of  his  presence  which  in- 
dicated that  he  had  become  bewildered  and  lost  his  way.  He 
had  attempted  to  start  a  fire  by  discharging  his  gun  into  a  dead 
tree,  and  they  soon  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the 
night  on  a  scant  bed  of  boughs  beside  a  prostrate  pine-tree. 
Hero  they  also  found  the  mutilated  remains  of  his  faithful  dog, 
which  hunger  had  compelled  him  to  slay.  The  following  day  the 
party,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  men  from  the  village,  found 
Bemis  on  the  Cole  farm,  about  a  mile  beyond  Alder  Brook.  He 
was  in  a  perishing  condition,  and  unable  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
wanderings,  lucked  securely  within  the  ample  folds  of  his  blue 
frock  was  found  a  part  of  one  of  the  hindquarters  of  his  dog.  He 
had  made  his  supper  on  the  night  before  from  the  uncooked  tongiie 
of  that  animal.  A  hasty  litter  was  constructed,  and  ho  was  borne 
by  relays  to  the  village,  and  the  succeeding  day  he  reached  his 
home.  The  journey  from  the  village  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  W.  Morse,  and  was  organized  with  military  precision. 

Mr.  Bemis  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  hunt.  Con- 
fined to  the  house  during  the  winter,  he  sold  his  farm  in  the  spring 
and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  an  inmate  of  his  father's 
family. 

During  the  decade  the  farmers  had  improved  their  possessions 
by  increasing  their  acreage  of  tillage,  mowing,  and  pasturage,  and 
their  live  stock.^    But  to  the  general  view  the  scene  was  still  one 

1  In  1820  there  were  186  polls  in  town,  and  the  InTentorj  showed  the  following 
live  stock:  Horses  136,  oxen  118,  cows  873,  and  a  proportionally  large  amount  of 
joung  stock.  Tliere  were  88  acres  of  tillage,  871)  of  mowing,  and  361|  of  pastur- 
age. Each  farmer  had  a  flock  of  sheep  from  which  the  clothing  of  the  faroiljr  was 
made,  but  the  number  is  not  Included  in  the  inventorj. 
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of  exceeding  roughness.  Fields  were  still  cumbored  with  stumps 
and  rocks,  and  fences  were  rare.  Probably  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  were  those  who  resided  on  the  Ammonoosuc  meadows, 
and  there  a  long  line  of  pine  stump  fence  bordered  each  side  of 
the  highway  from  Isaac  Parker's  to  Luther  Thompson's.  The 
long  serpentine  roots  interlaced  or  shot  into  the  air,  and  made  a 
fence  which  might  have  endured  for  a  century,  and  some  parts  of 
it  actually  remained  in  place  for  more  than  eighty  years,  but  as 
the  land  increased  in  value  and  was  wanted  for  cultivation,  this 
made  way  for  the  less  substantial  but  more  symmetrical  board 
fence. 

Live  stock  continued  to  roam  at  largo,  and  the  question  of  the- 
discontinuance  of  the  custom  was  frequently  considered  in  town 
meeting.  The  article  in  the  warrant  covering  this  matter  was 
quickly  '^passed  over."  In  the  course  of  time  extensive  and  thrifty 
farmers  like  John  Gile  undertook  to  protect  their  property  from 
the  estrays  by  impounding  and  advertising  the  animals  and  com- 
pelling tlieir  owners  to  pay  charges  and  damage  before  their  re- 
lease. This  method  of  dealing  witli  the  subject  proved  to  be  more 
effective  than  its  consideration  in  a  town  meeting  where  the  fence- 
less farmers  constituted  a  large  majority,  and  estrays  soon  became 
as  rare  as  they  had  formerly  been  numerous. 

In  these  years,  as  subsequently,  the  town  was  frequently  called 
into  court  to  answer  to  complaints  for  not  keeping  the  highway 
known  as  the  county  road  in  passable  form.  This  road,  like 
most  others  of  the  period,  built  along  ridges  and  over  high  land, 
was  very  crooked,  and  its  path  only  sufficient  in  width  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  team.  It  was  the  main  thoroughfare  between  Haverhill 
and  Lancaster,  and  much  travelled.  It  was  rocky,  full  of  roots,  and 
in  places  unbridged.  Many  hundreds  of  dollars  had  been  expended 
upon  it,  though  labor  was  cheap,  —  ciglit  cents  an  hour  for  a  man 
and  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  But 
the  method  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  so  long  in  vogue 
in  modern  days,  and  was  shiftless  and  extravagant  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  wastefulness.  Citizens  of  other  towns,  both  from  above 
and  below,  frequently  united  to  secure  an  indictment  against  the 
town  and  to  compel  it  to  raise  large  sums  to  be  expended  in  what 
proved  to  be  temporary  i*epairs.  In  these  ten  ycara  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  besides  the  large  sum  taken  from  the  annual  ap- 
propriation, was  raised  to  repair  the  county  road,  —  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  when  the  value  of  money  at  the  time  is  taken  into 
account. 

There  has  been  preserved  in  durable  form,  but  not  widely  cir- 
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ciliated,  a  beautiful  description  of  an  important  part  of  the  town 
aa  it  was  in  1809.  It  was  written  in  1869,  by  David  Goodall,  son 
of  David,  Jr.  Those  parts  which  give  his  recollections  of  his  jour- 
ney to  mill  are  here  given,  together  with  two  or  three  anecdotes  of 
incidents  which  occurred  nearly  a  century  ago :  — 

"  Some  sixty  years  ago,  on  a  bright,  balmy  June  morning,  at  the  age 
of  five,  I  was  started  off  on  horseback,  on  a  long  and  perilous  Journey 
of  four  miles  to  Littleton  village  to  mill.  The  grist,  a  bushel  each  of 
wheat  and  rye,  was  tied  witli  the  stirrup  strap,  and  I  lifted  on  to  the 
top.  The  woods  and  fields  were  all  bright  in  their  green  robes,  and 
the  deep  pine-clad  vallej*  of  the  Connecticut  in  plain  view,  wiuding 
away  among  the  bills  until  lost." 

'*  A  magnificent  forest  of  pine  and  hardwood  —  unbroken  except  by 
the  little  cleavings  on  Bethlehem  lulls,  and  showing  the  outlines  of  the 
long  bending  reaches  of  the  Ammonoosuc  —  stretched  far  away  to  the 
base  of  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  peaks  stood  up  boldly 
and  grandly  in  the  vast  deep-blue  sky.  A  profound  stillness,  broken 
only  now  and  then  by  the  drumming  of  the  partridge  and  woodpecker, 
and  the  gushing.  Jingling,  Joyous  song  of  the  bobolink.  It  was  one  of 
nature's  most  mnjestic  and  grand  temples,  where  solitude  whispered  the 
name  of  God  and  of  Kternit}-.  To  all  it  was  so  beautiful  and  charming 
thnt  little  I  heeded  time  or  space  as  the  old  horse  plodded  on  past 
stumpy,  rocky  fields  and  woods,  half  a  mile  to  Gmndsire  Robins',  and 
through  woods  again  to  the  Nourse  Tavern  (afterwards  the  Gile  stand), 
and  thence  into  dense  woods  another  half-mile  to  the  guide-board  on 
the  hirch-tree,  with  a  hand  and  thumb  and  forefinger  pointing  south,  by 
Mr.  Clay's  brickyard,  and  one  west  and  one  east,  and  thence  to  the 
left  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  tall,  thick  pines  along  the  narrow, 
muiUI}-,  crooked  road,  a  weary  way  to  Mr.  Fitc^Jie's  ond  another  guide- 
lioard  ;  thence  by  a  narrow  clearing  on  the  left  and  thick  wood  on  the 
right,  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  there  was  the  village,  consisting  of  one 
store,  one  tavern,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  schoolhouse,  tanner}*,  and  a 
grist  and  saw  and  carding  and  fulling  mills,  and  six  dwelling-houses ; 
the  dark  woods  crowding  close  into  it  all  around,  and  the  frogs  piping 
and  bellowing  in  the  marsh  where  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street  now  stand." 

"  Some  years  earlier,^  Ira  Goodall  being  seven  3'ears  old,  the  men 
being  all  gone  one  day,  a  troublesome  hawk,  that  had  previously  de- 
clined being  shot,  seized  a  hen,  and  lighting  near  by  on  a  tree,  com- 
menced his  feast:  Ira  got  out  the  old  'Queen's  Arm'  with  an  inch 
bore,  and  having  heard  the  men  say  that  a  hand  was  the  charge  for  a 
hawk,  and  supposing  that  it  meant  a  hand  of  each,  and  that  the  hand 
was  to  be  measured  lengthwise,  put  six  inches  of  powder  and  the  same 
of  shot,  creeping  up  within  fair  range,  standing  up  rested  his  gun  on  a 

1  1706. 
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limb,  and  getting  good  aim,  fired.  TKie  next  he  knew  he  was  on  tlie 
bed  in  tiie  liousei  and  all  the  women  around  him,  caring  for  him  and 
crying,  and  he  covered  with  blood,  his  nose  and  face  sadly  bruised,  and 
his  collar-bone  broken.  The  men  found  the  gun  a  rod  in  rear  of  where 
he  stood,  with  the  ramrod  thrown  out,  the  lock  knocked  off,  the  hawk 
dead,  holding  the  hen  in  a  death  grip." 

"  Capt  Benjamin  Kellogg  was  exercising  his  company  at  June  ti-ain- 
ing  in  the  manual.  Private  Miller  had  previously  loaded  his  gun 
heavil}',  intending  to  blow  the  captain's  Bonaparte  hat  off;  and  when 
the  order  was  given  'Make  ready,  take  aim,  fire,'  he  did  fire,  and 
knocked  the  hat  ten  feet.  The  heavy  wad  struck  the  captain  on  tlie 
forehead,  cut  through  the  skin,  and,  glancing,  passed  around  under  the 
skin,  lodging  in  the  back  side.  In  passing  it  ruptured  the  arteries  at 
the  temple,  and  the  blood  spurted  out  in  a  large  stream  all  over  the 
captain's  ruffled  shirt,  white  vest,  buff  pants,  and  red-faced  blue  coat.^ 
Some  bj'standcrs  caught  the  captain  as  he  was  falling,  and  Dr.  Ains- 
wortli  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  with  a  compress.  The  captain  had  a 
furlough  of  ninety  da3'8,  and  Private  Miller  was  fined  sevcuty-fivo  dol- 
lara,  and  paid  it,  boasting  that  il  was  cheap." 

<*  Peter  Fuller  was  six  feet  high,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  was  a  very  powerful  man.  Fi*om  much  practice  he  threw 
a  stone  with  great  precision  and  force.  In  passing  along  an  old  road 
where  the  water  had  left  a  mass  of  smooth  round  stones  of  all  sizes,  at 
a  turn  of  the  road  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  bear  and  two  cubs  about 
lis  largo  as  a  cat  Mi*s.  Bruin,  growling  and  with  open  mouth,  charged 
upon  him  furiously.  He  caught  up  a  stone  weighing  about  a  pound, 
and  thi*ew  it  with  all  his  vim  smack  into  her  mouth,  and  while  she  was 
slitting  it  out,  he  threw  another  which  struck  her  fairly  on  the  head. 
She  faced  alK>ut  and  retreated  at  a  fast  gait.  The  cubs  followed  her, 
and  Fuller  chased  them  closely  some  twenty  rods  into  the  woods.  When 
tlie  bear  passed  around  a  tree-top  (felled)  and  one  cub  followed  it,  Fuller 
jumped  quickly,  seized  the  cub  b}*  the  hind  legs,  and  swung  it  up  on  his 
breast,  and  turned  and  ran  some  ten  rods,  when  he  came  to  a  down 
tree  tliat  lay  across  his  path,  some  five  feet  high.  He  jumped  over  it, 
but  threw  his  feet  so  far  forward  that  when  he  struck  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  back  against  a  log.  At  that  time  the  bear  struck  him  with  a 
paw  upon  the  shoulder,  and  turned  down  a  strip  of  the  vest-back  and 
shirt  four  inches  wide,  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  each  claw  cutting  a 
clean,  deep  furrow  the  same  length  in  the  skin.  Fuller  pitched  cubby 
over  his  shoulder,  broke  away,  and  ran  from  the  bear  back  to  the 
stones,  but  saw  no  more  of  the  bear." 

Twelve  years  after  the  events  narrated  by  Mr.  Ooodall,  another 
lad,^  who  still  lives  to  relate  the  story,  journeyed  with  his  father 
from  his  home  at  North  Littleton  to  the  same  mill.     It  was  his 

1  Officers  only  were  uniformed.  *  Luther  B.  Town. 
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first  visit  to  the  village,  and  his  remarkable  memory  enables  bim 
to  describe  the  visit  with  literal  exactness.  Amos  Town  came 
from  Eeene  in  1801,  and  bought  the  improvements  made  by  Wil- 
liam Wallace  on  the  farm,*  where  he  continued  to  live  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  These  betterments  consisted  of  a  log  house 
and  barn  and  three  acres  of  cleared  land.  He  paid  Wallace  sixty 
dollars  for  his  interest  in  tlio  place.  Wallace  held  a  bond  for  a 
deed  which  he  assigned  to  Town,  who  purchased  the  lot  of  Moses 
Little.     On  this  farm  all  his  children  were  born. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  Luther  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
village.  They  travelled  in  an  ox-cart  with  a  wooden  axletree 
drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  a  horse  on  the  lead.  It  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  road  was  in  what  was  then  called  excellent  condition  ; 
but  it  was  rough,  and  '^  holding  on  "  kept  the  young  lad  of  nine 
years  busy.  The  landscape  of  hill  and  valley  and  the  winding 
Connecticut  was  good  to  look  upon.  All  the  farms  now  under 
cultivation  were  then  in  their  early  stages  of  development,  a  few 
acres  under  cultivation  on  each,  but  the  primeval  forest  robed 
nearly  all  in  living  green. 

On  the  first  place  west  of  his  father^s  farm  lived  John  and  David 
Wallace.  To  the  right,  in  the  valley  of  Cow  Brook,  lived  Joel 
Wilder,  and  farther  on  they  passed  the  home  of  Aaron  Palmer, 
now  the  property  of  John  G.  Elliott.  As  they  drove  on  down  the 
hill,  they  passed  by  the  place  then  occupied  by  Barney  Palmer,  now 
the  house  of  the  widow  of  the  late  William  C.  Nourse.  The  last 
place  on  this  road,  the  Mann's  Hill  and  North  Littleton  highway, 
was  owned  by  Zenas  L.  Bemis.  At  the  corner  where  they  turned 
into  the  county  road,  stood  the  Williams  Tavern,  then  kept  by 
Edmund  Pickett,  the  son-in-law  of  the  old  Captain  who  had  but 
recently  died.  On  the  Lamed  place  lived  Naboth  Lewis,  an  old 
Revolutionary  soldier.  This  farm  was  but  recently  owned  by 
James  W.  Merrill.  The  Richardson  farm  was  then  owned  by 
Anson  and  George  W.  Wheeler,  who  had  separate  dwellings,  — 
one  on  the  site  of  the  present  barn,  the  other  whei*e  Mr.  Richard- 
son's house  stands.  All  the  farms  from  this  to  that  now  owned 
by  William  Bowman  were  owned  by  Wheelers,  or  their  brother-in- 
law,  Samuel  F.  Hammond.  Tillotson  dwelt  where  the  river  road 
debouches  from  the  county  road.  His  father,  Silas  Wheeler,  re- 
sided with  him.  Vespatian  Wheeler  lived  where  Milo  Harris  now 
resides.  The  next,  or  Oilman  Wheeler,  farm  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Vespatian  Wheeler  place.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  the  place  was  divided  between  his  sons  Dana  and  Gil- 

^  Now  owned  by  Jolin  Lyster. 
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man ;  the  last  named  built  tlie  stone  house.  From  this  place  tlie 
road,  which  had  formerly  run  to  the  left  and  passed  the  house  and 
shop  of  Josiah  Newhall,  but  had  been  changed  to  run  directly  to 
the  meeting-house,  traversed  a  dense  wood,  most  of  it  being  the 
property  of  John  Oile.  Passing  the  meeting-house,  the  route 
travelled  to  the  village  was  the  same  described  by  Mr.  Ooodall ; 
but  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  ownership  of  the  homes 
along  its  line.  Thomas  Fuller  then  owned  the  brickyard,  and 
his  house  was  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Kilburn's  farmhouse.  Then 
came  the  limekiln  lot,  where  Peter  Fuller,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Good- 
all's  bear  story,  lived  and  manufactured  lime.  From  this  point  to 
the  junction  of  Main  and  Meadow  streets  the  road  was  through 
the  forest  Very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  late  Isaac  Calhoun's 
residence  stood  a  small  one-story  house  occupied  by  Solomon 
Fitch,  who  had  moved  there  from  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Fitch  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  while  not  a  jack-at-all-tradcs, 
he  could  do  many  things  well.  He  was  a  butcher,  farmer,  sur- 
veyor, and  shingle-maker.  From  this  house  the  road  passed 
through  another  stretch  of  woods  to  the  present  meeting-house 
hill.  On  the  Silsby  place  Freeman  Palmer  lived  in  a  wooden 
house;  he  had  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Mr. 
Silsby's  garden.  Col.  Timothy  A.  Edson  had  bought  out  Noah 
Farr  on  the  Sanger  place.  As  they  jogged  down  the  hill  they 
passed  James  Webster  at  work  by  the  roadside  hewing  timber  for 
the  '^  old  yellow  store  "  soon  to  be  erected  by  Ooorge  Little,  a  son 
of  the  Moses  who  at  that  time  owned  more  than  ten  thousand  acres 
in  the  town.  On  the  Charles  F.  Eastman  place  Oapt.  Isaac  Abbott 
lived  in  what  was  subsequently,  for  many  years,  the  law  office  of 
Henry  A.  Bellows.  Thayer's  Hotel  croquet  ground  was  occupied 
by  the  shoe-shop  of  Webster  B.  Merrill.  The  only  other  changes 
in  the  village  between  1809  and  1823  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  street,  whei*e  Dr.  Burns  and  Major  Aaron  Brackctt  had  built 
substantial  residences. 

Neither  of  these  narratives  strictly  belongs  to  the  decade  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe.  One  precedes  it  by  a 
single  year,  the  other  follows  it  after  a  lapse  of  three  years.  But 
together  they  give  what  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  picture  of 
the  scenes  and  progress  of  events  during  the  intervening  thir- 
teen years.  David  Goodall's  home  was  on  the  farm  long  the 
property  of  Arza  Eastman  on  the  old  Portland  road,  as  the  high- 
way from  Lyman,  now  Monroe,  was  formerly  called. 
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ANNALS. 
1820-1840. 

THE  IiaU-centurjr  mark,  from  the  settlement  of  the  town  by 
Captain  Gaswell,  was  reached  in  April,  1820.  The  years 
had  been  given  to  opening  up  Tarms  from  the  primeval  forest  and 
building  such  primitive  mills  as  were  essential  to  the  limited  wants 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  growth  of  the  town  had  begun  to  centre  at  Ammonoosuc 
Village,  as  it  was  then  called,  which  increased  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  importance  witli  a  slow  but  steady  march  for  thirty 
years,  until  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1858,  when  it  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  tlie  twenty  years  covered  by  this  chapter  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  village.  The  Qrm  of  Roby,  Curtis,  A  Co.  was  dissolved 
by  death.  Dr.  Roby  died  in  1818,  and  Ephraim  Curtis  in  1825. 
The  "  Old  Red  Store  "  which  this  firm  built,  and  where  its  pros- 
perous business  was  conducted,  was  the  social  and  political  head- 
quarters of  the  town.  The  firm  was  annually  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquora,  and  the  pipes  and  casks  were  arrayed  in  a 
long  row  on  heavy  tiin1)crs  in  the  back  store,  and  a  gill  cup  hung 
from  the  spigot  for  the  accommodation  of  thirsty  customers.  The 
books  of  this  firm  are  probably  no  longer  in  existence,  but  could 
they  be  called  back,  what  a  tale  their  musty  pages  would  reveal ! 
Here  the  village  worthies,  the  esquire,  the  statesman,  and  the 
major,  met  each  evening,  held  their  court,  and  rendered  judg- 
ments from  which  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  as  the  social  glass 
passed  to  and  fro,  they  entertained  their  audience  with  wit  and 
wisdom,  and  then,  over- mellow,  each  found  his  honyo  and  waiting 
spouse,  who,  nothing  daunted,  assisted  her  weary  lord  and  master 
to  his  bed.  To  this  sober  age  the  picture  may  seem  startling,  but 
the  life  of  three  generations  ago  was  not  that  of  to-day.  Then  no 
man  lost  caste  by  reason  of  over-indulgence  in  drink,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  a  universal  custom,  indulged  by  priest  and  people.  The 
principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  found  in  the  austere  lives 
of  Dr.  William  Burns  and  Elisha  Hinds,  who  were  all  their  days 
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total  abstainers.  There  may  have  been  others  who  in  that  far  dis- 
tant day  followed  their  examples ;  bnt  if  so,  neither  history  nor 
legend  has  ti*ansmitted  the  story  of  their  virtues. 

After  the  death  of  Major  Curtis,  the  business  was  conducted  by 
William  C.  and  Aaron  Brackett,  who  purchased  the  stock  of  Elisha 
Hinds,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Curtis.  About  1833  they 
built  the  large  store  now  occupied  by  English  &  Bond,  and  their 
stock  was  transferred  to  it.  The  *«  Old  Red  Store/'  thus  abandoned, 
fell  rapidly  into  desuetude,  and  some  years  after  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Capt.  James  Dow  and  removed  to  Pleasant  Street  and 
converted  into  a  carpenter's  shop  and  subsequently  into  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Dean  Conant,^  when  a  young  man,  came  from  Windsor,  Yt, 
and  rented  one  of  the  Bonney  buildings  back  from  Main  Street, 
and  was  in  trade  for  about  two  years  (1824-25).  He  married 
Almeria,  daughter  of  Peter  Bonney,  and  probably,  believing  he 
had  secured  all  that  was  of  value  here,  removed  to  Charlestown 
soon  after.  Mi*s.  Conant  was  a  charming  and  cultivated  woman. 
She  subsequently,  wlien  widowed,  returned  and  lived  in  the  South- 
worth  house,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  brotlier,  Franklin 
U.  Bonney. 

About  1824  George  Little,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  moved  to  town 
and  built  what  was  long  known  as  the  ^^  Yellow  Store."  Tlie  tim- 
ber for  this  store  was  drawn  the  preceding  season,  and  tlie  store 
was  first  occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  Mr.  Little  was  active 
in  business,  politics,  and  the  militia,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  line.  His  personal  and  business  characteristics  have  boon 
described  by  William  J.  Bellows :  — 

'*  Of  Mr.  Little,  it  may  be  said  that  liis  like  is  seldom  met  with. 
Well  educated,  of  gentlemanly  instincts  and  address,  with  strong  con- 
victions, and  fearless  in  expressing  them,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  acquired  by  mingling  with  all  classes,  both  socially  and  in  a 
variety  of  business  relations,  he  could  readily  adapt  himself  to  any 
position  with  credit.  But  with  all  these  qualifications  he  was  eccen- 
tric and  absent-minded  to  a  degree  that  rendered  him  unsafe  in  the  man- 
agement of  details  in  small  matters  incident  to  the  keeping  of  accounts 
in  a  retail  business,  the  reason  apparently  being  that  his  mind  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  matters  of  large  moment,  leaving  minor  considera- 
tions unheeded.  He  would  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  street,  earnestly 
talking  and  gesticulating  to  himself,  without  recognizing  his  best  friend 
whom  he  miglit  meet  These  moods,  however,  disappeared  when  the 
matter  in  hand  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  his  attention. 

1  He  wu  tho  graodfathor  of  Prof.  Dean  C.  Vf oroetter,  of  the  Pliilippine  Com- 
mittion. 
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Although  nominnll}'  in  trade,  therefore,  it  can  linrdly  be  said  that  he 
was  practically  identified  to  any  considerable  extent  with  the  buying 
and  selling  of  merchandise  in  Littleton ;  yet  he  was  far  from  being  an 
unimportant  factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town."  ^ 

Mr.  Little  was  active  in  town  affairs  as  well  as  in  many  business 
enterprises,  including  a  supervision  of  his  father's  large  landed 
property  in  this  town,  and  a  membership  in  the  firm  of  Bellows, 
Redington,  &  Co.  As  the  representative  of  his  firm  he  visited 
England  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  Fairbanks  scales  in  that 
country.  This  venture,  which  was  counted  upon  to  make  a  for- 
tune for  all  the  parties  interested,  was  not  successful,  as  the 
English  agent  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

In  1829  George  B.  Redington  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Little  in  the  ^^  Yellow  Store,"  and  he  in  turn  sold  his  lease  to 
Colby  ^  Eastman  in  1836,  when  he  built  the  brick  store  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Saranac  Sti*eet8.  The  firm  of  Colby  &  East- 
man was  soon  dissolved  by  the  retirement  of  the  senior  member, 
and  in  1838  Henry  Mattocks  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  In 
1836  John  Farr,  w<io  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  under  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Major  Brackett,  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Marquis 
L.  Goold,  who  was  for  some  years  a  clerk  for  William  Brackett  in 
the  meadow  store,  and  they  erected  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Brook  Streets,  and  occupied  it  for  three  or  four  years 
for  purposes  of  trade. 

Among  the  valuable  additions  to  the  citizenship  in  these  years 
were  Henry  A.  Bellows,  William  J.  Bellows,  Truman  Stevens,  John 
Merrill,  Fi-ancis  Ilodgman,  and  Philip  C.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  a  harness-maker,  but  early  gave  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  business  interests  of  the  town,  and  by  his 
great  enterprise  and  ability  added  much  to  its  advancement  and 
welfare.  Henry  A.  Bellows,  beside  his  law  practice,  which  soon 
became  large,  was  long  associated  with  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  business 
ventures.  He  purchased  the  lot  then  owned  by  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott, 
but  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  C.  F.  Eastman.  Mr.  Bellows 
moved  a  part  of  the  old  house  to  the  west  line  of  the  lot  and  re- 
modelled it  for  an  office,  and  built,  in  1835,  an  attractive  dwelling 
on  the  old  site. 

The  twenty  years  from  1820  to  1840  were  memorable  for  the 
growth  —  indeed  it  may  be  said  for  the  creation  —  of  the  village. 
All  the  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  west  of  the 
Dr.  Burns  homestead,  now  owned  by  Dr.  McGregor,  except  the 

1  See  Littleton  Centennial,  pp.  247,  24& 
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old  house  which  then  stood  on  the  Dr.  Sanger  lot,  were  built  in 
tliese  years,  as  were  most  of  tiiose  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  street, 
including,  beside  those  already  mentioned,  stores  at  the  west  cor- 
ners of  Main  and  Mill  Streets  ;  ^  the  Colby  Building,  now  occupied 
by  Cyprian  Trombly ;  tiie  Eastman  Block  ;  the  Cohashauke  Club- 
house, built  for  a  cabinet  shop  by  John  Merrill ;  the  drug-stoi*e 
of  Herbert  E.  Eenney,  erected  by  Francis  Hodgman  ;  the  Ouver- 
and  Block ;  the  Union  House,  now  removed  back  from  its  original 
site ;  the  brick  stoj^e,  the  original  building  on  the  Cottage  Hotel  lot ; 
the  brick  house,  the  Batchelder  house,  where  now  stands  the  Tar- 
bell  house,  owned  by  Dr.  Beattie ;  tiie  W.  A.  Haskins  house,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Parker ;  and  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Meadow  Streets.  A  large  proportion  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  between  1880  and  1840.  It  requires  but  a  casual  glance 
fit  the  list  to  show  that  the  period  was  one  of  unusual  activity  and 
great  prosperity. 

In  the  same  period  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Apthorp,  or  the 
Scythe  Factory,  village,  as  it  was  then  termed.  Edmund  Carleton 
built  the  sawmill,  so  long  operated  by  Calvin  F.  Cate,  and  in  1835 
Ely,  Farr,  &  Co.  erected  a  shop  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
pcythes  at  this  village. 

While  the  material  growth  of  the  town  was  satisfactory,  its  moral 
and  educational  welfare  was  not  neglected.  The  fii*st  village  church 
was  dedicated  on  the  8d  of  July,  1833,  and  the  No.  8  school  dis- 
trict was  divided,  and  Districts  14,  at  the  Scythe  Factory,  and  15, 
which  embraced  that  portion  of  the  village  lying  west  of  School 
Street  and  the  line  of  No.  6,  were  created,  and  substantial  school- 
houses  built.  That  in  15  contained  three  rooms,  was  of  two  stories, 
and  while  without  ornament  was  quite  an  imposing  structure  for 
that  day. 

The  greatest  obstocle  to  the  progress  of  the  remote  interior 
towns  during  the  early  yeara  of  the  century  was  a  want  of  easy 
intercommunication  with  the  markets  on  the  soacoast.  In  1802 
there  were  but  three  post-offices  in  the  north  country.  These 
were  at  Haverhill,  Littleton,^  and  Lancaster.  About  this  time  the 
Federal  government  was  active  in  creating  new  post-routes  and 
establishing  new  post-offices.  From  an  account  printed  in  1800, 
it  is  learned  that  ^*  Post  reads  have  been  very  much  extended  of 
late  through  the  United  States ;  a  list  of  them  would  be  too  prolix 
here.    The  main  road  extends  from  Brewer's  at  Schrodis,  Maine, 

1  Mill  Street  forme  *  quarter-circle,  with  an  easterly  and  westerly  entrance  into 
Main  Street. 

<  This  was  at  North  Littleton. 
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to  Rocky  Landing  in  Georgia,  a  distance  of  more  than  1500  miles. 
A  great  number  of  cross  roads  are  established  for  a  general  inter- 
course with  the  interior  part  of  the  States.  The  General  Post- 
Office  is  kept  at  the  seat  of  goyernment."  Tn  1802  there  were 
1017  post-offices  in  the  United  States.  In  1808  **  four  clerks  were 
allowed  the  Postmaster-General,  each  of  whoso  salary  was  not  to 
exceed  9500  per  annum.'*  ^  The  marvels  of  the  century  are  mani- 
fold, but  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  postal  sys- 
tem rendered  possible  by  thousands  of  inventions  calculated  to 
advance  commerce  and  the  arts. 

The  story  of  the  first  post-office  and  mail-route  has  been  told. 
Eighteen  years  after  that  important  event,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1820,  an  office  was  established  at  "  Littleton  Village,"  with  Elisha 
Hinds  as  postmaster.  The  office  was  at  the  dwelling  of  Esquire 
Hinds,  now  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Otis  G.  Hale. 
This  house  was  the  only  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  village  district.  The  salary  of  Postmas- 
ter  Hinds  for  the  first  year  was  $13.09.  In  1824  it  had  increased  to 
117.97.  Soon  after  the  Bracketts  purchased  the  "  Old  Red  Store  " 
the  office  was  moved  to  that  establishment,  and  A.  S.  Allen,  then 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  store,  was  made  assistant  postmaster.  In 
1825  the  name  of  the  office  was  changed  from  Littleton  Village 
to  that  of  Glynville.  Dr.  Burns  relates  that  when  the  postmaster 
requested  him  to  sign  a  petition  asking  for  a  change  of  name,  he 
made  objection  to  the  '*  y,"  and  asked  to  have  the  letter  **  e  "  sub- 
stituted thcrfor;  but  the  Esquire  was  olnlurate.  The  Doctor  re- 
garded the  new  name  as  a  misnomer.  As  the  location  was  in  a 
beautiful  glen,  the  name  he  suggested  would  have  been  appro- 
priate, while  the  one  approved  by  Mr.  Hinds  was  without  local 
significance.  However,  the  name  did  not  long  survive.  When 
Andrew  Jackson  became  President  and  the  doctrine  of  **  To  the 
victor  belongs  the  spoil "  became  the  rule,  Simeon  B.  Johnson,  a 
stout  Jackson  man,  was  appointed  postmaster  in  place  of  Ephraim 
Hinds,  who  had  supported  Adams.  The  office  was  moved  to  the 
^*  Yellow  Store,"  and  in  December,  1830,  was  named  Littleton,  a 
designation  it  has  since  retained.^     Mr.  Johnson  continued  in 

1  U.  8.  Laws,  1808. 

*  The  first  office  bearing  this  natne  of  Littleton,  and  the  first  in  town,  was  estab- 
lisliecl  at  North  Littleton,  September  80, 1802.  The  name  waa  changed  to  Plngree- 
Title,  June  12, 1828,  and  this  to  North  Littleton,  January  10, 1843.  The  first  ofllce  at 
West  Littleton  was  created  May  27, 1867,  with  George  Carter  as  postmaster.  This 
office  was  discontinued  in  December,  1864,  and  was  re-established  as  Pattenyille  in 
July  10,  1800,  with  John  Burgin  as  postmaster.  There  was  an  office  at  Soutli 
Littleton  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time;  the  Littleton  Lumt  er  Company 
operated  a  mill  at  that  point 
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office  until  1841.    When  Harrison  became  President,  Guy  EI7  was 
appointed  to  this  office. 

Old  residents  still  refer  to  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  model  postmaster, 
gentlemanly  and  exceedingly  obliging  to  the  patrons  of  the  office. 
During  the  twelve  years  he  held  the  position,  there  were  at  first 
two  and  later  but  three  mails  a  week  each  way.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  day  of  boxes,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  deliver  such  mail 
matter  as  remained  uncalled  for  on  the  day  of  its  arrival,  at  the 
home  of  village  residents.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  inaugurated 
the  system  now  so  univereal  in  our  cities  of  mail  delivery  by  car- 
riers. The  Esquire  —  all  postmasters  bore  the  title  in  the  days  of 
long  ago  —  wore  the  conventional  tall  hat,  and  iu  this  he  deposited 
such  mail  matter  as  remained  in  the  office,  and  started  on  his  mis- 
sion of  delivery.  His  route  was  up  one  side  of  Main  Street  and 
down  the  other,  thence  back  to  the  office.  Knocking  at  the  door, 
while  awaiting  a  response,  he  removed  his  beaver  and  selecting 
the  mail  stood  with  uncovered  head,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened  handed  in  the  letter  with  a  courteous  bow,  resumed  his 
hat,  and  continued  his  trip.  Postage  iu  those  days  was  seldom 
prepaid,  and  the  charge  to  the  recipient  was  sometimes  a  matter 
of  grave  concern.^ 

The  stage-line  from  Haverhill  to  Lancaster  was  founded  in  1820 
by  Samuel  Ross  of  Bath.  The  conveyance  was  a  three-seated  can- 
vas top  wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  This  stage  made  two 
trips  each  week,  leaving  Haverhill  Wednesday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings, and  leaving  Lancaster  for  the  return  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day mornings,  making  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  in  a  day.  The 
fare  was  two  dollars.  The  carriage  was  of  the  style  which  is  now 
called  a  mountain  wagon  witliout  springs,  but  with  wooden  rockers 
on  each  side,  resting  on  leather  straps  of  many  thicknesses,  which 
broke  the  jolt  and  jar  of  the  carriage  as  it  passed  over  the  numerous 
obstructions  in  the  road.  This  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  which  were  changed  for  fresh  animals  at  distances  of  fifteen 

1  The  postal  rates  In  1802  were  as  follows :  "For  erery  single  letter  conreyed  by 
land,  not  exceeding  40  miles,  8  cents ;  over  40  and  not  exceeding  iX)  miles,  10  cents ; 
90  and  not  exceeding  IdO  miles,  12^  cents ;  150  and  not  exceeding  800  miles,  17 
cents ;  800  and  not  exceeding  600  miles,  20  cents,  and  exceeding  600  miles,  25  cents." 
In  1820  the  rate  was :  "  Every  letter  composed  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  conveyed 
not  above  80  miles,  0  cents ;  over  80  miles  and  not  exceeding  80  miles,  10  cciiu ; 
over  80  miles  and  not  exceeding  150  miles,  12^  cents;  over  150  miles  and  not  exceed- 
ing 400  miles,  18f  cents ;  over  400  miles,  26  cents. 

**  Every  letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  paper,  double  those  rates ;  every  letter 
composed  of  three  pieces  of  paper,  triple  those  rates ;  every  letter  composed  of  four 
pieces  of  paper,  weighing  one  ounce,  quadruple  those  rates;  and  at  the  rate  of  four 
single  letters  for  each  ounce  any  letter  or  packet  may  weigh."  Newspaper  rates  bore 
a  comparatively  proportionate  rate.    In  1840  tlie  above  rates  remained  unchanged. 
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or  twenty  miles.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  line, 
Mrs.  Anne  Royall  visited  the  mountains  and  necessarily  came  to 
this  town  and  also  journeyed  to  Lancaster.  In  the  "  Black  Book  ** 
she  relates  some  incidents  connected  witli  her  ride  by  stage  to  the 
Upper  Coos.'  The  trip  was  made  in  November  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.     She  says  :  — 

"Being  told  that  the  stage  was  ready,  upon  going  to  the  door  I 
found,  instead  of  a  covered  sleigh,  a  great  open  sqaare  box'  apon  run- 
ners, and  It  raining  vcr}'  hard.  Upon  remonstrating  with  the  driver, 
he  was  very  insolent,  and  swore  I  should  pay  double  for  going  in  that ; 
it  was  hard  going  for  the  horses  (the  snow  melting),  and  if  I  did  not 
pay  what  he  asked,  I  might  stay,  and  thus  I  was  forced  to  submit;  the 
box  was  filled  with  dirty  lumber  withal,  .  •  .  and  had  it  not  so  hap- 
pened there  were  three  young  men  in  the  box  I  should  have  been  afraid 
to  venture.  .  .  .  One  of  the  passengers  was  quite  a  decent  }'0ung  man," 
and  having  an  umbrella  he  very  politely  held  it  over  my 'head.  •  .  . 
This  3*oung  man  had  served  in  the  late  war,  and  related  many  anec- 
dotes of  my  friends  and  the  battles  he  was  in.  Ho  was  in  the  battle  of 
Qneenstown  and  Chippewa.  ...  He  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Colonel 
Towson,  Generals  Brown,  Ripley,  Scott,  and  Jessup.*' 

Her  description  of  the  scene  along  the  route  is  interesting  at  this 
distance  of  time.     She  continues :  — 

^'Tlie  country  from  Littleton  to  Lancaster  is  thinly  settled,  the  hills 
swell  into  vast  mountains,  and  the  3'ellow  pine,  birch,  and  maple  appear 
mixed  with  hemlock  and  spruce.  A  few  fields  are  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  Vermont  shore,  of  a  circular  figure,  with  smooth  white  stones  con- 
trasted, and  mingled  with  the  rough  yellow  pine,  which  at  this  season 
seems  to  be  blooming  with  white  roses ;  these,  with  sharp  ridges,  deep 
vallcj'S,  rushing  streams,  rocks,  and  precipices,  with  the  beautiful 
Connecticut  (though  frozen  in  many  places),  present  to  the  delighted 
traveller  a  scene  rich  in  variety  and  beauty.  .  .  .  Deer  abound  in  this 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  As  we  were  changing  horses  in  the  evening 
at  a  house  perched  on  a  lofty  rise,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Connecticut 
rolls  swiftly  on,  with  a  soft,  low  murmuring  sound,  the  landlord  of  the 
house  very  politely  came  out  to  converse  with  me  as  I  sat  in  the  box. 
Seeing  the  rocks  in  the  river  covered  with  such  moss  as  I  have  seen 
deer  feeding  on,  it  reminded  me  of  them,  and  I  asked  the  gentleman  if 
there  were  any  deer  in  the  neighborhood.  '  Yes,'  he  said ;  '  they  very 
often  come  down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  shore  to  drink,  and  eat  the 
moss  In  the  heat  of  the  summer  days.'    He  had  formerly  killed  manj-, 

1  The  orthograpliy  of  this  word  follows  that  used  In  the  Uws  of  the  State  at  the 
period  referred  to. 

^  The  red  or  pod  sleigh  of  tliose  dnys. 
■  Major  John  W.  Weeks. 
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but  tho}*  were  novr  grown  scarce.  Nothing  couki  exceed  ilie  bctuity  of 
the  road  aa  we  drew  near  Lancaster.  It  had  long  been  night,  but  the 
moon  Rhone,  the  evening  mild  and  thawing,  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
our  road  ran  on  the  brink  of  the  nver,  which,  though  very  narrow,  was 
smooth  and  straight.  It  was  quite  late  when  we  reached  Lancaster ; 
the  soldier  (I  believe  an  officer)  stopped  some  distance  back." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Ross  extended  the  stage  line  from  Haverhill  to 
Lancaster,  or  but  a  few  months  afterward,  a  weekly  mail  was  car- 
ried between  Plymouth  and  this  town  through  the  Franconia  notch. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  pouch  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  horse. 
This  pouch  contained  the  mail  for  delivery  at  ail  the  offices  between 
the  terminus  and  that  for  more  distant  points*  Arriving  at  the 
office,  the  bag  was  delivered  to  the  postmaster,  who  examined  its 
contents,  taking  such  as  he  found  addressed  to  his  office,  returned 
the  rest  to  the  pouch  with  such  as  he  had  to  add  to  it,  and  gave  it 
to  the  post-rider,  who  continued  his  solitary  journey  through  the 
woods. 

There  were  men  of  enterprise  in  all  the  towns  in  this  section  of 
the  State  who  desired  to  increase  the  means  of  communication 
with  the  State  capital  and  Portsmouth.  In  this  town  Henry  A. 
Bellows,  Truman  Stevens,  and  Oapt  Isaac  Abbot  were  of  this 
class.  Nathan  Pike,  of  Waterford,  Yt.,  was  one  of  the  moat  ar- 
dent advocates  of  this  plan.  lie  visited  the  several  towns  along 
the  line  of  the  proposed  route  between  Plymouth  and  Waterford, 
and  addressed  public  meetings  called  to  consider  methods  for  the 
establishment  of  the  stage  line.  These  meetings  were  largely  at- 
tended and  very  enthusiastic  At  a  meeting  held  in  this  town  he 
pleaded  long  and  eloquently  in  behalf  of  his  favorite  project.  He 
gave  statistics  showing  the  number  of  double  sleighs  that  made 
the  annual  trip  from  northern  Vermont  to  Portland,  with  the  ton- 
nage and  value  of  their  freights,  and  claimed  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  this  business  would  be  diverted  from  Portland  to  Portsmouth, 
and  a  regular  line  of  freight  teams,  as  well  as  the  mail  and  passen- 
ger stage,  established  under  his  plan  of  operations.  ^^  This  line,'* 
he  declared,  **  would  scoop  all  the  travel  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  North  Pole." 

A  meeting  of  this  character  was  held  at  Franconia  January  25, 
182G.  Ool.  Timothy  A.  Edson  presided,  and  George  Little  served 
as  secretary.  Nathan  Pike,  Joseph  Palmer,  Joshua  Quimby,  Wil- 
liam Quimby,  Levi  Parker,  Jonathan  Bowles,  and  Isaac  Smith 
constituted  a  committee  on  resolutions,  whose  report  favored  the 
project  of  a  road  through  Franconia  Notch  connecting  with  that 
to  Concord  and  thence  to  Portsmouth,  and  providing  for  two 
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committees,  one  on  ways  and  means  and  the  other  on  petitions 
to  the  legislature.  Elisha  Hinds,  of  this  town  and  N.  P.  Rogers, 
of  Plymouth,  were  members  of  the  first  committee. 

The  mercliants  of  Portland  became  alarmed  over  the  outlook, 
and  fearing  the  loss  of  trade  began  a  counter  agitation.  Their 
remedy  for  the  threatened  evil  was  to  make  the  way  easier  by 
building  new  roads  and  straightening  and  repairing  existing  ones. 
To  this  end  they  gave  their  money,  and  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  Maine  Legislature  making  an  appropriation  for  build- 
ing a  road  through  tlie  Ammonoosuc  valley  from  tlie  present 
Bethlehem  Junction  to  tliis  village.  This  movement  was  effec- 
tive, to  a  large  extent,  in  holding  tlie  trade  of  this  section  for  the 
Moine  city. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Pike  and  his  associates  were  successful ;  the 
stage  line  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  a  corporation  of 
which  that  gentleman  and  Messrs.  Russell,  Webster,  and  Merrill 
of  Plymouth,  Stevens,  Ely,  and  Abbott  of  Littleton  were  the  di- 
rectors. It  is  evident,  judging  from  the  sequel,  that  the  glowing 
anticipations  of  its  projectors  were  not  realized,  for  after  a  preca- 
rious existence  of  eighteen  months  the  assets  of  the  corporation 
were  disposed  of  to  Truman  Stevens  and  Isaac  Abbott,  who 
o|>ora(ed  the  line  for  some  years  with  varying  success  and 
failure. 

The  first  '*  coach  "  was  similar  to  the  one  in  use  on  the  Haverhill 
and  Lancaster  line  which  has  been  described,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  when  the  travelling  was  considered  good,  but  an  extra 
horse  was  put  on  the  lead  spring  and  autumn,  and  sometimes 
after  a  heavy  storm  in  winter.  The  driver  was  Olcott  Holton, 
who  was  famous  in  his  day  for  his  ability  to  wind  the  horn  and 
send  its  notes  echoing  among  the  hills. 

The  enthusiasm  awakened  among  the  people  by  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  of  founding  the  line  was  akin  to  that  which  is  wit- 
nessed at  the  present  time  when  a  new  line  of  railroad  is  about 
to  be  built  into  regions  where  the  shrill  sound  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  has  never  penetrated.  Extensive  preparations  were  made 
to  welcome  its  advent,  and  when  the  music  of  Holton*s  horn  first 
floated  across  the  valley  from  the  heights  near  the  junction  of  the 
Franconia  and  Bethlehem  roads,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
largely  augmented  by  reinforcements  from  other  parts  of  the  town, 
turned  out  to  give  him  greeting.  The  coach  was  met  on  the  hill 
by  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  a  numerous  party  on  foot,  who 
escoited  it  to  the  Union  House,  then  but  a  few  weeks  opened  to 
the  public.     Feasting  and  speech-making  followed,  and  the  party 

vol*  I.  — 18 
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Boparatedy  firmly  convinced  that  the  occasion  they  had  celebrated 
was  the  iiarbinger  of  better  and  more  prosperous  days  for  the  town. 
They  were  a  full  day  nearer  Concord  and  Portsmouth  than  they 
had  been,  and  that  fact  counted  for  much  even  then.  Tlie  pro- 
prietors advertised  their  line  in  some  of  tiie  publications  of  the 
day,  and  demonstrated  tlieir  determination  to  make  tiie  venture  a 
success  if  making  its  advantages  known  to  the  public  would  con- 
tribute to  that  result.^    • 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  while  making  the  trip  from  Plymouth, 
the  stage  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  snow-storm,  and  when  it 
reached  tlie  present  site  of  the  Flume  House  it  was  stuck  in  a 
drift  from  which  the  horses  with  the  assistance  of  the  driver  and 
his  passenger  could  not  extricate  it  and  it  wos  abandoned.  The 
horses  were  unhitched,  Houlton  mounted  one  and  led  another, 
while  the  passenger  rode  the  leader,  whose  backbone  was  promi- 
nent, and  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  an  inch  board.  Thus  mounted, 
they  continued  the  trip  to  Littleton.  When  he  came  to  pay  his 
fare,  the  passenger  claimed  that  in  consequence  of  the  manifest 
inconvenience  to  which  he  had  been  put  and  the  injury  sustained, 
a  reduction  from  the  usual  rate  should  be  made ;  to  this  Holton 
assented,  and  discounted  a  ninepence  (12|^  cents).  This  seems  to 
have  satisfied  the  passenger  who  rode  ^^ Crazy  Isaac"  from  the 
Flume  to  this  town.  On  the  return  trip  the  wagon  was  found  where 
it  had  been  left,  but  the  heavy  canvas  top  was  missing,  evidently 
having  been  borne  away  by  the  wind.  Search  was  made  in  every 
direction  for  it,  but  without  avail.  The  following  spring  it  was  dis- 
covered some  rods  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  lodged 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree.  In  1829  a  four-horse  coach  built  at  Rum- 
ney  by  Robert  Morse  was  put  on  this  route,  and  its  first  arrival 
was  the  occasion  of  another  celebration  in  this  town. 

Before  the  close  of  1840  Littleton  had  grown  to  be  a  stoge  cen- 
tre. From  here  routes  extended  in  many  directions,  —  to  Lan- 
caster, Conway,  Plymouth,  Haverhill,  and  Danville  in  Vermont. 

1  '*  Plymouth,  Franoonia,  Littlkton,  N.  H.  and  Watkrpord,  Vt.  Mail 
Staob.  Leavei  Col.  Win.  Webstert  Stage  House,  Plymouth,  Tuesday  and  Satunlay 
tt  1,  P.  M.  after  the  arrival  of  the  Concord  Stage,  and  arrives  in  Franoonia  at  0,  P.  M. 
leaves  Gibb's  Hotel,  Franuonia,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  morning  at  5,  and  arrives 
in  Littleton  at  6  A.  M.  and  in  Waterford  atl,  A.  M.  leaves  Pike's  Hotel  Waterford, 
Tliursday  and  Sunday  evening  and  stops  over  night  at  Franoonia.  leaves  Franoo- 
nia Monday  and  Friday  at  4.  A.  M.  and  arrives  in  Plymouth  at  10  A.  M.  and  in  Con- 
cord at  0  P.  M.  via  Campton,  Thornton,  Peeling,  Lincoln,  the  celebrated  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  the  artificial  (t)  Rock  Basin,  Minerals,  two  krge  Iron  Manufactories 
all  of  which  are  in  Franconia ;  and  Littleton  to  Waterford,  Vt.  Intersecting  at  Lit- 
tleton with  the  Lancaster  Stage,  and  at  Waterford  with  the  Danville  Stage ;  .  .  . 
Fare  from  Plymouth  to  Franconia  91.60  to  Littleton  tl.TS  to  Waterford  |2.  Badger 
&  Porters  Stage  Register.    No.  11,  p.  17,  Boston,  1827. 
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The  drivers  were  men  of  diBtitiction  in  tlieir  vocation.  Among 
them  were  Major  Geplias  Brackett,  Lucius  A.  Russell,  Curtis  and- 
Damon  Y.  Clark,  Pliineas  Cook,  Stephen  B.  Hale,  Horace  Camp- 
bell, and  other  knights  of  the  whip  of  less  renown.  Some  of  (hose 
named  were  in  demand  in  distant  parts  of  the  State  on  occasions 
of  ceremony  when  a  large  number  of  horses  were  to  be  handled  by 
the  driver. 

Another  and  more  ambitious  effort  was  made  to  add  to  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  sea-board.  In  January,  1826, 
a  delegate  convention  representing  the  towns  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  between  Barnet  and  Canada  line,  was  held  at  Lancaster  ^*  to 
concert  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  Lake  Connecticut 
and  opening  a  canal  by  the  way  of  Nulhcgan  and  Clyde  Rivers  to 
Lake  Memphremagog."  Dr.  William  Burns  and  William  Brackett 
were  delegates  from  this  town,  and  Nathan  Pike  and  Lyman  Hib- 
bard  represented  Waterford.  A  series  of  resolutions,  setting 
forth  the  gi'eat  advantages  to  the  States  immediately  interested 
and  the  nation  at  large,  were  adopted,  and  committees  raised  to 
execute  the  plans  of  the  Convention.  Gen.  David  Rankin  was 
a  member  of  that  on  a  memorial  to  the  Qeneral  Court  to  aid 
the  project. 

When  the  question  of  increased  mail  communication  with  the 
world  was  under  discussion,  a  kindred  matter,  that  of  enlarged  hotel 
accommodations,  was  discussed,  and  the  result  was  the  building 
of  the  Union  House  by  Silas  Hosmer,  in  1826.  Mr.  Hosmer  had 
been  landlord  of  the  ^*  Tavern,*'  or  old  Bowman  House,  and  found 
its  capacity  unequal  to  the  demands  of  a  constantly  increasing  busi- 
ness. The  new  hotel  stood  for  many  years  upon  what  is  now  a 
vacant  lot  on  Main  Street,  now  owned  by  D.  C.  Remich,  directly 
north  of  the  present  location  of  the  hotel  which  was  moved  back  in 
1898  or  1891  and  rechristened  the  Littleton  House.  In  front  of 
this  house  was  a  frog-pond,  and  the  street  was  filled  in,  first  with 
logs  and  brush  and  then  with  earth,  until  it  was  made  passable. 
The  present  site  of  the  Bellows  Store  and  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  residence  of  H.  H.  South  worth  constituted  a  part  of  this  marsh. 
As  late  as  1848  this  condition  continued,  and  at  that  time  an  old 
disused  coach  body  was  cast  into  its  waters  on  the  eve  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  some  mischievous  boys,  and  its  remains  now  re- 
pose beneath  the  well-kept  sward  of  Mr.  Southworth's  lawn.  The 
opening  of  this  hotel,  like  the  completion  of  nearly  every  enterprise 
in  those  days,  was  a  matter  of  ceremony.  A  public  meeting  was 
hold  in  the  hall,  connected  with  the  house,  which  was  opened  with 
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prayer  by  the  Rev.  Drury  Fairbank ;  remarks  were  made  by  the 
clergyman,  Nathaniel  Riz,  Jr.,  Bliss  N.  Davis,  of  Waterford,  and 
others.  One  of  the  speakers  declared  tiie  new  house  to  be  the 
finest  tavern  in  the  State  nortli  of  Concord,  After  the  speeches 
the  party  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  bountiful  repast  was 
spread  for  their  entertainment.  As  the  tavern  then  stood,  it  was 
of  two-thirds  its  present  frontage.  The  west  tliird  was  added  by 
Lucius  A.  Russell  in  1889. 

Tiie  Union  House  was  the  first  building  erected  in  the  village  for 
use  as  a  tavern.  The  Bowman  House  having  been  primarily  a 
dwelling,  was  converted  into  a  tavern  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as 
both  man  and  beast  must  be  housed  and  fed ;  and  it  seemed  for 
some  years  the  only  place  adapted  to  their  accommodation.  It 
was  in  these  years  a  favorite  stopping-place  with  the  farmers 
journeying  from  Northern  Vermont  to  Portland  with  tlieir  ^*  pod 
teams  "  loaded  with  the  products  of  the  farm  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  stock  of  the  merchant.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  tliese  teams  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  village  in  a 
day.  The  round  trip  of  226  miles  from  the  village  was  usually 
made  in  eight  days.  But  occasionally  it  was  traversed  in  much 
less  time.  Col.  Joseph  W.  Morse  once  started  from  his  place  at 
the  north  end  with  a  single  team  loaded  with  butter,  which  he 
sold  for  groceries,  and  was  home  again  after  an  absence  of  but 
five  days.  Henry  Bemis  also  made  the  journey  in  the  same 
time. 

One  of  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  old  and  young  in  the  days 
of  long  ago  was  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  mar- 
tial spirit  which  had  its  birth  in  the  trying  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion still  survived,  and  had  been  intensified  by  the  events  of  the 
war  for  '^  free  trade  and  sailors*  rights"  in  1812-15.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  people  still  believed  that  England  was  in  tho  wrong 
in  both  of  these  contests;  that  she  had  attempted  in  the  first 
instiEince  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  for  commercial 
gain,  and  in  the  second  to  assert  her  claim  to  dominion  over 
the  seas  by  might  alone  without  reference  to  questions  of  right. 
Under  these  circumstances,  animated  by  an  intense  love  of  lib- 
erty, they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  birthday  of  the 
nation,  and  celebrate  that  great  event  in  the  spirit  foretold  by 
John  Adams  soon  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  people  of  Waterford  and  Lunenburgh,  Vt,  and  of  Littleton 
were  accustomed  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  day, 
in  each  town  alternately.    The  rule  was  not  always  observed ;  but 
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the  day,  under  this  arraiigemeiiti  was  celebrated  in  Littleton  in 
the  years  1824, 1827,  and  in  1880.  In  the  last-named  year  the 
occasion  was  observed  at  (he  north  end.  General  Ranlcin  acted  as 
marshal  of  the  day,  and  Rev.  Druiy  Fairbank  as  chaplain.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  Henry  A.  Bellows,  and 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  was  tlie  orator.  It  is  said  tliat  tlie 
orator  did  not  spare  Great  Britain  ;  while  lie  extolled  the  glories 
of  our  own  land  with  patriotic  fervor. 

In  1827  the  day  was  becomingly  observed  at  the  village.  It  was 
ushered  in  with  a  national  salute  at  dawn,  fired  from  a  two-hun- 
drcd-pound  weight.^  The  people  from  this  and  surrounding  towns 
assembled  in  a  field,  then  owned  by  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott,  now  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  residence  of  Charles  F.  Eastman.  At  that 
time  it  was  used,  in  part,  as  a  lumber  yard.  Boards  were  arranged 
in  suitable  piles  in  a  semicircular  form,  to  serve  as  seats.  They 
faced  a  platform  on  which  were  seated  the  officers  of  the  day  and 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812.  Gen.  David 
Rankin  was  again  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and  Charles  Davis,  of 
Waterford,  Vt,  the  orator.*  The  exercises  were  of  the  usual  order, 
including  singing.  At  their  conclusion  the  people  repaired  to  a 
building  which  stood  near  where  the  old  brick  store  now  is ;  then 
a  large  wooden  structure  occupied  the  site,  which  was  used  by  Silas 
Hosmer  as  a  storehouse  and  chair-shop.  Here  a  bountiful  repast 
loaded  the  tables,  to  which  all  were  invited.  General  Rankin 
officiated  as  toastmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  o£Fercd  this  senti- 
ment :  "  President  Adams, —  may  he  be  our  next  President"  Col. 
Timothy  A.  Edson,  an  ardent  Jackson  man,  was  on  his  feet  at 
once, and  coinitered  with  this  toast:  "  John  Quincy  Adams,  —  may 
he  be  the  President  long  enough  to  (ill  up  the  measui-o  of  his 

1  In  ttiote  days,  before  the  inTentinn  of  the  Fnirbiinks  icalei,  henvj  articles  of 
merchandite  and  produce  were  weighed  by  being  placed  on  a  platform  suspended 
from  one  end  of  a  balance-rod,  from  tlie  opposite  end  of  which  was  hung  nnother 
platform,  on  which  the  weights  were  placed.  The  principle  of  this  scale  is  still 
adopted  in  those  manufactured  for  use  by  goldsmiths  and  apothecaries.  Some  of 
tliese  weights  weighed  one  and  two  hundred  pounds.  In  adjusting  tlieir  weighing 
capacity,  holes  were  frequently  bored  to  remove  sufficient  iron  to  make  the  weight 
Cfirrcct  One  of  the  largest  of  these  weights  wns  used  on  this  occasion.  A  henry 
charge  of  powder,  with  a  fnse^  was  inserted;  then  it  was  packed  with  enrth  and 
grass,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  blasting  chnrge,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  live 
coal.    This,  in  those  days,  was  used  rs  a  substitute  for  a  cannon. 

>  Mr.  Davis  was  a  young  lawyer  who  had  but  recently  begun  practice.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Danville,  Vt,  then  the  county  seat  It  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  defeat  of  his  aspirations  to  represent  AVaterford  in  the  legislature  had 
something  to  do  with  his  removal.  The  fact  probably  is  that  Danville  was  a  better 
field  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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father,  and  tlieii  wait  until  his  betters  are  served — the  People 
and  Andrew  Jackson/'  These  sentiments,  and  many  of  like  char- 
acter, were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  partisans  of  the  re- 
spective candidates.  But  Esquire  Ephraim  Hinds  felt  it  his  duty 
to  rebuke  the  gentlemen  for  desecrating  an  occasion  so  sacred  by 
allusions  to  party  politics.  Thus  did  the  local  politicians  inaugu- 
rate the  campaign  of  1828  in  this  town. 

The  small  boy  was  in  evidence  then,  as  now,  on  all  patriotic 
occasions.  Every  instrument  or  utensil  capable  of  sound  or  noise 
was  brought  into  service  and  made  to  contribute  a  share  in  making 
night  hideous.  The  Chinese  firecracker  was  unknown  to  the 
urchins  of  those  days ;  but  soon  after  llajor  George  Little  brought, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Newburyport,  a  box  of  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  which  were  used  on  the  following 
Fourth  of  July.  It  was  many  years  l)ofore  they  again  added  to 
the  terrors  of  such  a  celebration.  It  is  believed  that  no  other 
formal  celebration  of  the  day  was  had  during  these  years.  But 
in  183-1  it  was  observed  by  a  military  display.  A  militia  company 
from  Sugar  Hill  (Lisbon)  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  the  village 
to  train  here.  Tlie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  company  dis- 
played its  proficiency  on  Main  Street,  and  then,  with  invited  guests, 
dined  in  an  artificial  grove  constructed  near  the  east  side  of  the 
Union  House.  It  was  an  informal  banquet,  and  the  company  be- 
came so  hilarious  that  real  war  was  one  of  the  consequences,  and 
it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  repeat  the  experiment 

The  boys,  without  distinction  of  age  or  growth,  were  sure  to 
gather  in  force  when  a  circus  or  caravan  came  to  town.  The  first 
visit  of  one  of  these  entertainments  was  in  the  summer  of  1821. 
It  was  a  small  affair.  The  shows  of  these  days,  great  establish- 
ments which  traverse  the  land  in  special  trains,  compared  with 
those  of  1825,  are  in  many  ways  typical  of  the  immense  advance 
the  country  has  made  in  material  things.  This  show  of  1821  hud 
but  one  cage,  which  contained  a  young  lion.  Still  it  created  a 
sensation  and  gathered  a  crowd  of  sightseera  from  all  quarters. 
The  small  tent  under  which  it  exhibited  was  pitched  in  Silas 
Hosmer's  yard,  where  Opera  Block  now  stands.  The  same  com- 
pany came  again  in  1826,  much  enlarged.  It  then  comprised  a 
cage  of  leopards,  one  of  llamas,  another  of  monkeys,  and  two 
buffalo.  The  chief  attractions,  however,  were  the  lion  of  1821 
with  two  whelps  but  a  few  months  old,  and  a  monkey  which  rode 
a  pony  about  the  ring.  It  gave  no  evening  exhibition  but  re- 
mained for  two  days,  and  the  advertising  it  received  from  the 
attendants  of  the  first  day  largely  increased  that  of  the  second. 
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The  first  circus  to  tour  this  section  of  (ho  Slate  visited  this  town 
in  1825.  The  cavalcade  constituted  one  of  its  great  attractions. 
It  consisted  of  six  or  eight  horses,  gaudily  caparisoned,  ridden  hj 
men  bedecked  with  tinsel  and  silks  and  velvets.  The  clown,  one 
of  the  few  institutions  time  has  not  changed,  stood  upon  his  horse 
and  entertained  the  spectators  in  many  characteristic  ways.  This 
exhibition  would  not  compare  favorably  with  many  of  those  which 
followed  it  in  succeeding  years,  but  it  created  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  at  least  one  youth  which  survived  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  and  is  still  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
incidents  witnessed  during  his  long  life. 

Another  red-letter  day  in  the  olden  times  was  the  annual  May 
or  June  training.  The  martial  spirit  ran  high,  the  men  composing 
the  diflPerent  companies  were  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Uevolu- 
tionary  sires  or  of  men  who  had  marched  to  the  music  of  fife  and 
drum  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  most  vivid  recollections  of  their 
childhood  were  the  tales  told  and  retold  by  men  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  stirring  scenes  of  those  contests,  as  the  family  gathered 
before  the  huge  kitchen  fireplace  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
The  mustering  and  evolutions  of  the  mimic  warriors  were  some- 
thing more  than  a  show  to  all  who  assembled  on  the  training-field, 
^vhcthcr  men  or  boys;  they,  were  an  inspiration,  a  rekindling  of 
the  fires  of  patriotism  that  glowed  with  fervor  in  the  hearts  of 
their  ancestors.  When  this  spirit  ceased  the  militia  was  doomed  ; 
though  it  lingered  in  form  and  existed  on  the  statute  book  until 
1854. 

There  were  three  companies  in  this  town  during  most  of  this 
period,  —  the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  an  independent  company  of  light 
infantry,  all  belonging  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment.  The  Fifth 
Company  was  ofTiccred  and  made  up  of  residents  of  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  the  Eleventh  with  those  living  at  (he  north  end  and  in 
the  village,  while  the  Light  Infantry  was  composed  mostly  of  village 
residents.  Trainings  were  held  in  the  section  best  accommodating 
the  men.  The  Eleventh  Company  usually  assembled  in  one  of  the 
fields  near  the  "Old  Meeting  House,"  the  village  company  on 
Bowman's  Meadow  or  in  the  field  on  the  south  side  of  Meadow 
Street.  The  men  were  not  uniformed,  but  the  officers  wore  the 
regulation  dress  of  blue  with  silver  epaulets,  and  Bonaparte  hats 
with  waving  plumes  or  pompons.  They  presented  a  brave  appear- 
ance, and  were  the  principal  attraction  for  the  small  boys,  who 
outnumbered  the  men-in-arms  at  the  training. 

The  military  officer  of  any  grade  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  brave 
days  of  old.     Among  the  commanders  of  companies  were  Isaac 
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Abbott,  Joseph  Pingreo»  Ira  Caswell,  David  Page  Sanborn,  Ruby 
G.  Town  ;  Job  Pingree,  Tillotsou  Wheeler,  David  Page  Sanborn, 
and  Elisha  Burnliain  held  the  rank  of  Major ;  Salmon  H.  Bowell, 
Oilman  and  Thadeus  B.  Wheeler  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  while 
Ephraim  Miner,  Joel  Briggs,  Alden  Moffett,  and  Cyrus  Eastman 
were  in  command  as  colonels  of  the  Thirty-second  Regiment. 
David  Rankin  was  a  brigadier-general,  and  was  the  only  [lerson 
to  reach  that  rank  among  our  citizens.  Gen.  E.  0.  Kenney  held 
that  position  before  he  became  a  resident  while  living  at  Beth- 
lehem. Training  day  was  among  the  important  days  in  the  calen- 
dar down  to  about  1850,  when  for  numerous  reasons,  chief  among 
which  were  the  great  expense  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  militia 
establishment,  the  diminution  of  military  ardor,  and  the  growing 
sentiment  among  all  classes  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 

One  of  the  chief  social  occasions  of  those  days  was  the  singing- 
school.  These  were  much  in  vogue  from  1822  to  1840.  Tho  lirst 
school  was  held  at  the  schoolliouse  in  the  Peabody  district,  old 
No.  3,  near  the  present  residence  of  Frank  Albee,  and  was  taught 
by  a  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  Dalton,  who  also,  about  1827,  had  a  school 
at  North  Littleton.  Another  old-time  teacher  of  repute  was 
Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  who  was  proficient  in  many  things,  not  the 
least  notable  of  which  was  his  knowledge  of  music  and  his  skill  as 
a  teacher  of  the  art  His  childran  wore  fine  musicians.  Narcissa, 
who  married  Nathan  Underwood,  and  Persis,  subsequently  the 
wife  of  Aaron  Oile,^  were  widely  famed  as  singere.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  removed  to  Boston,  and 
the  wife  having  secured  a  position  in  a  church  choir  at  a  salary  of 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  the  fact  of  the  salary  was  soon  known  hero 
and  was  long  a  subject  of  remark,  and  she  was  regarded  by  her 
old  neighbors  as  one  of  tho  most  fortunate  of  mortals. 

Another  teacher  of  the  time,  who  was  afterward  known  through- 
out the  State,  was  Lyman  Heath,  born  in  Lyman.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Albee,  and  came  to  Littleton  in  183:1  and 
resided  here  until  1840.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  and  worked  at 
that  trade  a  part  of  each  year,  teaching  a  singing-school  during  the 
winter  months.  His  early  advantages  had  been  very  limited  ;  but 
his  natural  ability  —  not  to  say  genius  —  soon  raised  him  above 
his  surroundings,  and  he  became  widely  celebrated  as  a  composer 
and  song-writer.  A  verso  from  his  ''  Grave  of  Napoleon  "  is  em- 
balmed in  the  amber  of  ^^  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations."  ^    It  was 

1  She  wit  the  mother  of  Gen.  George  W.  Gile,  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Seveml  of  hit  poemt  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  *'  New  Hampshire 
Poett,"  coUcoted  and  edited  hy  Bela  Chapin,  1888.  Both  Bartlett  and  Chnpin  are 
in  error  in  giving  Mr.  Heath  the  Christian  name  of  Leonard  instead  of  Lyman. 
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his  practico  in  winter  to  organize  and  teach  schools  at  Franconia, 
Sugar  Hill,  Lisbon,  Lyman,  and  Littleton.  The  school  here  was 
held  in  the  new  hall  over  Brackett's  store.  They  were  subscrip- 
tion schools,  each  pupil  paying  one  dollar  for  twelve  lessons.  With 
rare  exceptions,  only  sacred  music  was  taught  That  composed  or 
arranged  by  Lowell  Mason,  Henry  E.  Oliver,  and  others,  then 
new,  but  now  old,  comprising  their  familiar  but  enduring  compo- 
sitions, was  most  frequently  used.  Few  are  now  living  who  of  erst 
assembled  in  the  old  hall  and  mingled  their  voices  in  songs  of 
praise  or  listened  to  the  music  of  Mornington,  Olivet,  Gowper,  the 
Missionary  Hymn,  and  Federal  Street,  as  their  soft  and  swelling 
strains  wafted  their  souls  from  scenes  of  stern  reality  to  realms  of 
fancy  and  spiritual  enjoyment;  but  their  children's  children,  with 
vastly  greater  opportunities  for  musical  culture  and  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  immense  musical  wealth  of  the  great  masters,  still  sing 
the  old  songs  and  keep  alive  the  soul-refreshing  hymns  of  three 
generations  ago. 

Lyman  Heath  removed  to  Nashua  about  1840,  but  for  many 
years  it  was  his  annual  custom  to  visit  this  section  and  give  a  con- 
cert. His  ])rogramnic  comprised  only  his  own  productions  both 
of  words  and  music.  A  melodion  was  the  musical  instrument 
used  by  him. 

The  first  piano  brought  to  town,  in  1824,  was  the  property  of 
the  wife  of  Major  Oeorge  Little.  It  had  but  recently  been  manu- 
factured at  Boston  by  Jonas  Ohickering  and  0.  D.  Mackay.  Its 
arrival  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season,  and  an  invitation  to 
listen  to  its  music  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  the  villagers. 

Mrs.  Little  was  an  accomplished  woman,  and  received  the 
approval  of  Mrs.  Anne  Royall,  who  visited  this  part  of  the  State 
about  1828.  Mrs.  Royall  earned  considerable  notoriety  by  the 
publication  of  two  books  of  travel.  One  was  entitled  the  '^  Red 
Book,"  the  other  the  ^^  Black  Book,'*  these  names  being  derived 
from  the  color  of  the  respective  bindings.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  prejudices,  who  did  not  withhold  her  opinions,  but  recorded 
them  in  graphic  and  sometimes  over-strong  language.  It  appears 
that  she  was  enamored  of  Littleton  and  of  nearly  all  the  persons 
whom  she  met  here.  She  gives  intei*esting  portraits  of  some  of 
our  citizens,  and  incidentally  throws  a  strong  side  light  on  the 
village  of  that  period.    She  writes:  — 

*'0n  my  arrival  from  Bath,  as  I  advanced  through  the  passage  of  the 
tavern,'  wliere  I  stopped  in  Littleton,  my  eye  caught  a  middle-aged 
woman'  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  the  door  of  which  was  open.     Her  e3'e 

1  Union  Iloate.  *  Mn.  Silai  Hosmer. 
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met  mine  at  the  same  time ;  but  suoh  another  ej'e  and  siicli  a  counte- 
nance I  had  never  seen  before,  so  mild,  so  sweet ;  she  smiled  a  cordial 
welcome  which  thrilled  my  very  heart.  I  gazed  at  her  some  time  to 
discover  whether  she  was  not  an  old  acquaintance  —  her  countenance 
and  full  soft  eye  being  familiar  to  me.  But  no,  though  I  had  often  seen 
her  like ;  she  was  one  of  the  first  Boston  ladies  reduced  to  keep  a  tav- 
ern. I  looked  at  her  during  ray  stay,  being  unable  to  withdraw  my 
eyes  from  such  attractions.  It  was  her  daughter  who  travelled  with 
me  that  morning.  There  is  one  advantage  in  having  an  education,  above 
all  others,  which  is  that  in  the  event  of  misfortune  it  leads  those  who  have 
children  to  give  them  an  education,  if  nothing  else.  This  lady  had  sev- 
eral daughters,  accomplished  and  charming  as  herself,  but  amongst  her 
boarders  I  found  another  amiable  female,  Mrs.  Malvina  Stevens,^  of  Ver- 
mont. I  was  astonished,  after  hearing  what  I  had  of  Vermont,  to  find  so 
accomplished  a  female  from  that  State.  She  had  but  recently  been  mar- 
ried, and  I  think  to  a  mechanic,  also  a  very  genteel  man ;  but  the  lady 
at  once  astonished  and  surprised  me.  To  meet  with  a  fcuinlc  of  her 
courtly  manners,  but  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  educated,  as  she 
told  me,  in  Vermont,  led  me  to  enquire  into  her  story ;  which  is  that  she 
is  an  only  child,  lost  her  father  in  infanc}',  who  left  a  handsome  little  pro[>- 
ert3%  Her  mother  refused  to  many  a  second  time,  and  spent  her  time 
and  the  property  upon  the  education  of  her  daughter,  who  was  naturally 
fond  of  learning.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  mothers  do  not 
imitate  the  mother  of  Malvina.  I  never  knew  but  two  Malvinas,  and 
both  were  learned ;  ni}*  niece  was  the  other.  Mi-s.  S.  was  very  hand- 
some withal. 

"  Littleton  abounds  with  fine  women.  Here  I  found  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  m}'  friend.  Colonel  A.  Sumner  of  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Lit- 
tle, Colonel  S.  being  married  to  her  mother ;  of  this,  however,  I  was 
ignorant,  till  looking  at  my  subscription,*  she  exclaimed,  ^  There  is  my 
father's  name ; '  <  then  j'our  father  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,' 
I  replied.  ^  Yes,'  said  she  eagerly,  '  he  is  tlie  best  man  in  tlie  world.' 
I  afterwards  heard  he  was  only  her  step- father.  She  is  beautiful,  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  female.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Little, 
he  being  absent.  I  met  with  so  little  encouragement  from  nij*  own  sex, 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  calling  on  Mra.  L.  had  it  not  been  for 
my  accomplished  landlady',  who  doubtless  wished  to  show  me  all  the 
treasures  of  her  little  town.  Dr.  William  Burns  was  the  only  gentle- 
man who  honored  me  with  a  call.  lie  appears  to  be  a  veiy  amiable 
man,  of  young  appearance,  a  tall  stout  figure,  fair  complexion,  with  an 
oval  face  and  keen  blue  eye." 

A  description  of  a  journey  to  the  White  Mountains  follows, 
which  is  also  of  value,  as  is  her  final  allusion  to  Littleton :  — 

^  Mrs.  Truman  Steyent. 

*  It  appean  tliat  she  was  canvassing  for  subscriptions  to  one  of  her  books. 
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'*  I  had  intended  to  go  to  the  White  Mountnins,  bnt  no  stage  running 
from  Littleton  thence,  I  conclndcd  to  go  still  higher  np  the  river  to 
Lancaster  and  take  anotlicr  view  at  that  town  and  pursue  ni}'  way 
through  Vermont,  man}'  parts  of  which  were  said  to  embrace  still  bet- 
ter views  of  those  magnificent  steeps.  But  while  I  was  at  breakfast, 
wlio  should  arrive  at  the  tavern  but  BIr.  Crawford,  the  patron  of  the 
AVIiite  Mountains,  and  the  nearest  citizen  to  them.  He  had  an  elegant 
sleigh  and  fine  buifalo  robes,  and  was  Just  establishing  a  line  of  stages 
to  run  thro'  the  winter  from  Portland  to  Vermont,  in  which  stage  I 
could  return  to  Littleton,  and  off  I  went  with  Mr.  Crawford  and  had 
the  White  Hills  in  view  near  the  whole  way. 

''A  short  distance  from  Littleton,  the  road  passes  over  a  considerable 
rise,^  and  here  I  had  a  most  delightful  view  of  the  mountains ;  better 
1)3'  far  than  at  Crawford's,  and  the  best  but  one  which  is  in  Vermont. 
There  had  been  a  considerable  snow,  but  the  dav  seemed  warm  at  Little- 
ton,  and  the  snow  melting  off  from  the  houses,  I  set  off  without  thought, 
with  ni}'  common  dress  and  a  tlitn  cloak ;  no  one  told  me  better  and  I 
came  near  being  frozen.  I  felt  the  difference  of  climate  sensibly  very 
shortlj'  after  leaving  Littleton,  which  increased  to  a  degree  of  intensity 
before  1  arrived  at  Crawfoi-d's.  The  snow,  also,  became  deeper  —  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet.  Mr.  Crawford  informed  me  the  snow  had 
fell  alK)ut  three  days  previous,  and  having  been  no  wind  at  the  time,  it 
was  still  resting  on  the  evergreens  and  presented  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  in  nature.  For  more  thnn  half  waj',  the  conntrj*  is  uninter- 
rupted by  farms,  and  is  one  dark,  impenetrable  forest  of  spruce,  inter- 
mixed with  hemlock  and  fir.  On  these  trees  the  snow  represented  ever}* 
figure  to  be  found  in  art  or  nature.  ... 

*'  After  a  while  it  cleared  away,  ond  accompanied  bj*  the  elder  Mr. 
Crawford  in  another  sleigh,  after  putting  on  a  cloth  coat  of  Mr.  Craw- 
fonl's,  I  returned  to  Littleton.  As  usual  at  places  of  public  resort, 
there  is  a  book  kept  at  Crawford's  in  which  most  of  the  visitors  write 
their  names,  and  anything  Hhe've  mind  to.'  I  merely  wrote  mj'  name, 
and  referred  to  the  Black  Book  for  the  rest 

*'  I  had  a  ver}-  pleasant  ride  to  Littleton,  being  amused  the  whole 
way  by  the  humor  and  ludicrous  Jokes  of  the  driver  and  Mr.  Crawfoi*d, 
the  former  calling  the  latter  his  boy,  and  ordering  him  to  keep  behind ;  - 
the  wind,  however,  had  destroj'ed  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  of  my 
snow}'  kingdom  of  beasts,  birds,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Littleton  appears  to  be  in  another  world  after  coming  from  the 
region  of  the  snowy  mountains.  .  It  is  a  delightful  spot  on  the  Ammo- 
noosuck  River,  which  runs  through  it,  and  is  also  bounded  by  the  Con- 
necticut. It  stands  in  the  richest  scenery.  It  has  a  social  library,  a 
post-ofHce,  tavern,  a  store,  and  is  the  residence  of  several  professional 
men ;  and,  though  a  small  population,  it  contains  some  of  the  choice 
spirits.  In  m\'  haste  to  visit  the  AVhite  Mountains,  I  never  stopped  to 
look  at  Littleton." 

1  Bethleliem  Street. 
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In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  the  destruction  of  buildings  by 
fire  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  Tlie  huge  fireplace,  tlie  rude  cliiin- 
ney  and  buildings  of  wood,  many  of  tlicm  unplastered,  rendered 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  flames.  Tlie  only  appliances  for  extin- 
guishing fire  were  buckets,  which  were  often  passed  through  a  long 
line  of  excited  men,  women,  and  children,  reaching  from  a  stream 
to  the  burning  building ;  and  when  it  reached  its  destination  but  a 
small  part  of  the  water  which  started  remained.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  fire  once  started  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
building.  If  the  record  were  complete,  it  would  probably  show 
tliat  fire  had  at  some  time  destroyed  at  least  one  building  on 
nearly  every  farm  in  town.  Those  on  the  Ammonoosuc  meadows 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  escaping  tlie  elements. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  village,  at  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
and  Cross  Sti-eets,  was  burned  about  1885.  The  origin  of  the  fire 
was  a  mystery,  and  gave  occasion  to  much  conjecture.  A  party 
of  Indians  wei*e  encamped  near  the  village  at  the  time,  and  many 
thought  they  had  set  the  fire  in  retaliation  for  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong.  Capt.  James  Dow,  on  viewing  the  smouldering  ruins,  re- 
marked with  an  air  of  great  wisdom,  that  ^^  everything  indicated 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  natives.  Things  looked  very  much 
like  the  work  the  Indians  did  on  the  frontier  during  the  War  of 
1812 ; "  and  this  statement  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  old  Wheeler  Tavern  stand  on  the  O.  W.  Richardson 
farm,  then  owned  by  Samuel  F.  Hammond,  was  burned  in  1817. 
In  1828  five  of  the  farm  buildings  of  James  Fletcher  on  the  John 
Lyster  place,  and  the  log  cabin  of  John  Hunter  on  Mt  Misery, 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  At  the  Fletcher  house  the  women  placed 
a  lot  of  flax  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  dry.  A  whiff  of  wind 
blew  some  of  its  strands  into  the  blaze,  and  the  house  was  so  soon 
enveloped  in  flame  that  the  family  made  their  escape  with  only 
such  wearing  apparel  as  they  carried  on  their  persons.  All  their 
household  effects  were  lost.  In  1826  the  buildings  of  Obediah 
Carpenter,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  were  burned. 

Enoch  Hazeltine  built  in  1828  a  chair  factory  just  above  the 
grist-mill.  It  was  not  fully  completed  and  in  operation  until  the 
last  months  of  1829,  and  in  the  winter  following  an  over-heated 
stove  set  the  mill  on  fire,  and  it  was  consumed.  In  the  attempt 
to  extinguish  this  fire  and  save  the  stock,  Mrs.  John  Bowman  and 
Mrs.  Aaron  Brackett  are  said  to  have  done  the  most  efiicient  work. 
They  were  self-possessed,  vigilant,  and  energetic  beyond  others, 
and  saved  a  considerable .  amount  of  finished  stock. 

Two  fires  that  occurred  —  one  in  1836,  the  other  the  following 
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year  —  are  memorable  on  account  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  life 
wliicli  resulted.  In  1880  Lievi  Sanborn  and  his  son,  David  Page 
Sanborn,  built  a  small  wooden  house  on  the  lot  where  the  house  of 
Cyrus  Young  now  stands.  In  1886  they  sold  to  John  Farr,  Esq., 
who  was  making  extensive  alterations  and  repairs,  and  before  these 
were  finished  the  building,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  his  young  daughter,  Caroline  Ely, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Mr.  Farr  soon  built  on  the  lot  the  brick 
house  still  in  existence.  The  catastrophe  of  1837  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlic  buildings  of  Oliver  P.  Day  on  the  farm  next  cast  of  the 
Taylor  Morse  place.  This  tragedy  occurred  in  May.  Mr.  Day 
was  at  work  in  the  field,  and  Mrs.  Day  went  on  an  errand  to  a 
neighbor,  leaving  two  young  children  in  the  house.  She  was  absent 
but  a  short  time,  and  on  her  return,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  her 
home,  was  horrified  to  see  flames  leaping  from  the  windows.  It 
was  impossible  to  rescue  the  children,  so  completely  was  the  house 
wrapped  in  flame  when  she  reached  the  scene  of  the  holocaust. 
This  disaster  was  caused  by  a  brush  fire  in  a  field  some  distance 
from  the  dwelling.  An  unseen  trail  of  fire  had  run  in  the  dry  grass 
and  communicated  its  fatal  flame  to  the  house. 

The  most  important  business  event  of  these  years,  and  perhaps 
in  that  of  the  history  of  the  town,  was  the  building  by  a  stock 
company  of  the  woollen  factory.  The  project  had  been  agitated 
for  some  years,  when  in  1889  Truman  Stevens,  Henry  A.  Bellows, 
Cyrus  Eastman,  Capt  Isaac  Abbott,  and  others  entered  upon  the 
work,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  had  the  building  finished  and 
two  sets  of  machinery  in  operation  early  in  1840.  This  event,  so 
propitious  for  the  town,  was  financially  disastrous  to  many  who 
invested  in  the  enterprise,  but  its  history  belongs  to  another  time. 

The  period  was  one  of  transition.  The  establishment  of  stage 
lines,  post-offices,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  use  of  carriages 
put  the  people  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  and  largely  in- 
creased intercommunication.  The  result  was  a  marked  change  in 
many  ways  from  the  provincial  life  of  the  people  in  the  interior 
and  border  towns.  Old  barriers  were  down,  and  something  of  the 
fashions  and  habits  of  the  dwellers  in  the  seaboard  cities  began  to 
prevail  in  this  remote  section.  In  the  twenties  but  little  of  this 
transformation  was  visible.  The  food,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
amusements  of  the  people  were  those  of  a  much  earlier  time. 
There  were  few  or  no  distinctions  among  the  people  other  than 
those  which  character  and  worth  must  always  establish  in  a  democ- 
racy. Thus  we  find  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  transactions  of 
an  agricultural  fair  held  at  Lancaster  in  October,  1822,  the  fact 
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that  *'  Widow  Persia  Everett  i*ecoiyed  a  premium  of  tlirco  dollars 
for  the  best  piece  of  fulled  cloth/'  aud  ''  Major  Johu  W.  Weeks  one 
of  five  dollars  for  the  best  suit  of  clothes  of  domestic  manufacture 
worn."  Mrs.  Everett  was  the  widow  of  Judge  Everett,^  and  Major 
Weeks  was  the  most  popular  and  influential  citizen  and  politician 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Here  were  two  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  prominence  in  the  county,  the  woman 
exhibiting  as  of  her  own  handiwork  not  what  purported  to  be  a  bit 
of  art  or  fancy  work,  but  a  piece  of  fulled  cloth,  *^  all  wool  and  a 
yard  wide,*^  which  she  had  spun  and  woven  ou  the  old  hand  loom, 
and  the  mau  presenting  for  examination  on  his  person  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  was  doubtless  the  product  of  his  own  meadow  farm. 
There  had  been  grown  the  wool,  there  it  had  been  spun,  woven, 
dyed,  cut,  and  made  into  the  suit  which  received  the  premium  at 
the  fair.  Surely  the  contrast  between  the  days  of  old  and  the 
present  is  great,  and  this  incident  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  phases. 

What  was  true  of  Lancaster  at  that  time  was  also  true  of  all  the 
towns  in  this  north  country.  Soon  after,  varying  perhaps  a  few 
years  according  to  the  progress  and  wealth  of  the  community,  the 
change  from  the  primitive  conditions  had  so  far  advanced  in  the 
thirties  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  itin- 
erant tailors  and  shoemakers  were  then  seldom  ticen  on  their 
annual  rounds  from  house  to  house,  and  their  successors,  the 
^'  merchant  tailor "  and  '^  customs  shoemaker,"  were  opening 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  stylish  suits  and  foot  wear  in  nearly 
every  village.  The  hatter  soon  followed,  and  before  1840  a  revo- 
lution in  the  production  of  wearing  apparel  had  been  wrought,  and 
while  many  families  still  practised  the  old  methods,  the  bulk  of 
men's  wear  was  manufacturad  in  village  shops  instead  of  beside  the 
kitchen  fira  In  our  village  Elijah  Sabine  Woolson  in  1882  set  up 
a  tailoring  establishment,  where  Mr.  Ghoate  is  now  in  trade.  The 
first  shoe-shop  was  that  of  Webster  B.  Merrill,  and  stood  where  now 
is  Thayer's  Hotel  croquet  ground.  About  the  same  time  Prescott 
White  built  a  hatter's  shop  on  the  site  of  the  Cottage  Hotel,  and  a 
dwelling,  which  he  sold  to  the  late  Marquis  L.  Qoold,  and  which 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  that  gentleman.  Jeremiah 
Young  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Mr.  White  about  1837. 

Union  Street  had  been  built  before,  and  two  or  three  dwellings 
erected  thera  The  building  of  the  woollen  factory  also  caused 
quite  an  addition  to  the  residential  portion  of  the  village  at  this 
time.    In  1887  Harriet  Martineau,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 

1  She  was  the  graadmother  of  Col.  fiUward  fi.  Cross. 
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came  to  the  White  Mountains  by  the  way  of  Conway  and  returned 
through  the  Connecticut  valley.  In  an  account  of  the  trip^  sh^ 
has  given  a  pleasing  pen  pictui*e  of  incidents  and  persons  which 
is  reproduced.  S)ie  journeyed  by  stage  with  several  companions. 
She  writes :  — 

^'  Wc  passed  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  consisting,  as  far  as  we  could 
sec,  of  one  house  and  two  barns.  It  was  no  more  than  six  o'clock 
when  we  reached  Littleton  ;  so,  when  we  had  chosen  our  rooms,  out  of 
a  number  equally  tempting  from  their  cleanliness  and  air  of  comfort, 
we  walked  out  to  see  what  the  place  looked  like.  Our  attention  was 
caugbt  bj'  the  endeavours  of  a  woman  to  milk  a  restless  cow,  and  we 
inadvertently  stood  still  to  see  how  she  would  manage.  When  she  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  the  animal  stand,  she  offered  us  milk.  We 
never  refused  kindness  which  might  lead  to  acquaintanceship ;  so  we 
accepted  her  offer  and  followed  her  guidance  into  her  house,  to  obtain 
a  basin  to  drink  out  of.  It  was  a  good  interior.  Two  prettj'  girls, 
nicclj*  dressed,  sat,  during  the  dusk,  b}-  a  blazing  fire.  Their  talkative 
father  *  was  delighted  to  get  hold  of  some  new  listeners.  He  sat  down 
uiK)n  the  side  of  the  bed,  as  if  in  preparation  for  a  long  chat,  and  entered 
at  large  into  the  historj'  of  his  affairs.  He  told  us  bow  he  went  down 
to  Boston  to  take  service,  and  got  money  enough  to  settle  himself  inde- 
pendently in  this  place ;  and  how  much  better  he  liked  having  a  house 
of  his  own  than  working  for  any  amount  of  money  in  a  less  independent 
way.  He  told  us  how  Littleton  flourishes  by  the  lumber  trade,  wood 
being  cut  from  the  hills  around,  and  sent  floating  down  the  stream  for 
[twenty]  five  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  Connecticut,  with  whose  current 
it  proceeds  to  Hartford.  Twent}'  years  ogo  there  was  one  store  and  a 
tavern  in  the  place ;  now  it  is  a  wide-spreading  village  on  the  side  of  a 
large  hill,  which  is  stripped  of  its  forest.  The  woods  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river  are  yet  untouched.  Scarcely  a  field  is  to  be  seen  under  til- 
lage, and  the  axe  seems  almost  the  onlj*  tool  in  use. 

*^  We  were  admirably  cared  for  at  Gibb's  house  at  Littleton,  and  we 
enjoyed  our  comforts  exceedinglj*.  It  appeared  that  good  manners  are 
much  regarded  in  the  house,  some  of  the  family  being  as  anxious  to 
teach  them  to  strangers  as  to  practise  them  themselves.  In  the  morn- 
ing one  of  my  American  friends  and  I,  being  disposed  to  take  our 
breakfast  at  convenient  leisure,  sat  down  to  table  when  all  was  readj^ 
our  companions  (who  could  make  more  haste)  not  having  appeared.  A 
3'oung  lad}* '  stood  at  the  side  table  to  administer  the  steaming  coffee 
and  tea.    After  waiting  sometime  mj*  companion  modesti}*  observed,  — 

*'  'I  should  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  please.' 

1  See  «  Retrospect  of  Western  Trayel/'  hj  Harriet  Martineau,  toI.  if.  pp.  87-08. 
*  John  Palmer;  and  his  liouse  was  that  lately  owned  and  occupied  by  Albro  Rob- 
inson on  Union  Street,  and  no^T  by  Noble  Donaghy. 
"  Jane  Gibb. 
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''  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  observation  having  taken  effcot, 

80  my  friend  spoke  again :  — 
*'  '  Wili  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee  ? ' 
'*  No  answer.    After  a  third  appeal,  the  j'oung  lady  burst  out  with, 
'' '  Never  saw  such  manners :   To  sit  down  to  table  before  the  other 

folks  come.' 
*^  I  hope  she  was  pacified  by  seeing  that  our  friends,  when  the}*  at 

length  ap[)eared,  did  not  i*ese.nt  our  not  having  waited  for  them." 

The  late  Richard  P.  Kent  of  Lancaster  left  in  manuscript  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  he  saw  it  in  June,  1825. 
He  had  been  employed  in  a  store  in  Lisbon  for  a  year,  and  was  on 
his  way  at  the  time  to  engage  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Royal 
Joyslin,  at  Lancaster.  The  journey  was  made  in  a  stage,  '*a  two- 
horse  wagon,  without  springs  or  baggage  rack ;  the  driver,  that  old 
veteran,  Elijah  Pingree;  the  weather  clear  and  intensely  hot.  Our 
first  stop  was  at  Littleton  village,  then  a  place  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  some  mills,  and  one  store,  the  latter  kept  by  Major 
Aaron  Brackett,^  the  only  tavern,  the  old  two-story  house  near 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Ammonoosuc,  so  long  occupied  as  a  public 
house  and  afterwards  as  a  private  residence  by  Mr.  John  Bow- 
man. We  took  dinner  at  the  old  Williams  tavern  at  North 
Littleton." 

In  the  early  days  marriages  were  sometimes  jovial  affairs, 
attended  by  the  friends  of  the  principals  from  far  and  near.  Such 
incidents  were  an  exception.  As  a  rule  they  were  conducted  with 
a  simplicity  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  Church  weddings  were 
unknown  until  within  a  recent  period.  The  old  meeting-house 
was  used  as  a  place  of  public  religious  worship  for  a  score  of  years, 
but  a  marriage  ceremony  was  never  celebrated  within  its  walls. 
The  ceremony  was  usually  regarded  as  a  personal  affair,  and  the 
contracting  parties  visited  the  parson,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
unattended,  and  the  nupiial  knot  was  quietly  tied  according  to  the 
formulary  prescribed  in  the^^Justice  and  Sheriff."  Sometimes  the 
occasion  was  more  ceremonious,  and  the  clergyman  and  friends 
were  then  bidden  to  the  home  of  the  bride,  where  rites  were  per- 
formed without  deviation  from  the  usual  form.  A  double  wedding, 
notable  in  our  annals,  was  celebrated  at  the  old  Curtis  mansion, 
but  recently  moved  from  its  ancient  foundations  to  make  way  for 

1  The  firm  had  about  this  time  succeeded  Gphraim  Curtis,  and  consisted  of  Wil- 
liam, Cephas,  and  Aaron  Drackett,  brotliers.  Cephas  never  resided  in  this  town, 
but  was  often  a  co-partner  with  his  brothers  in  their  business  enterprises. 
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the  Eilburn  Block.  The  contracting  parties  were  George  Wash- 
ington Ely  and  Miss  Mary  Sprague  Redington,  Richard  Peabody 
Kent  of  Lancaster  and  Miss  Emily  Mann  Oakes  of  this  town. 
The  event  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June,  1882.  The  Rev.  Driiry 
Fairbank  was  the  officiating  clergyman ;  Mi*s.  Henry  Oakes,  the 
hostess;  and  the  guests  were  Edmund  Burke,  Henry  A.  and  William 
J.  Bellows,  Miss  Eliza  Bellows,  Qeorge  and  Henry  0.  Redington, 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Ely,  Lewis  Mann,  John  C.  and  A.  Kent,  and 
Charles  B.  Allen,  then  but  a  lad.  Surely  Fortuna  smiled  upon  all 
this  group,  except  the  two  young  ladies  who  were  numbered  among 
the  guests.  The  bridegrooms,  then  on  the  threshold  of  their  ca- 
reers, became  widely  known  as  successful  business  men,  respected 
by  all.  They  lived  long  and  useful  lives,  and  were  each  blessed 
with  children  who  trod  in  their  footsteps  and  honored  their  names : 
Edmund  Burke  early  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  journalist, 
publicist,  and  lawyer;  Henry  A.  Bellows  rose  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  William  J.  Bellows  was  a  successful 
member  of  the  Bar,  and  now  is  the  Nestor  of  the  business 
men  of  the  town;  the  Redington  brothers  were  long  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  the  town,  and  added  much  to  its 
prosperity. 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  the  fortune  of  the  young 
ladies  present  soon  to  end  their  lives  under  well-nigh  tragic  circum- 
stances. Miss  Ely  married  the  following  September  Samuel  W. 
Burkley,  son  of  the  Elder,  who  was  a  merchant  doing  business  in 
Livingstone  County,  Kentucky,  whither  he  took  his  bride.  The 
summer  of  1833  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  swept  over  the  Southern  States.  It  reached  the  home  of 
the  Burkleys  in  its  devastating  course,  and  on  the  17th  of  June 
the  young  wife  perished,  and  the  succeeding  day  the  husband 
followed  her  to  their  final  abode.  Miss  Bellows  became  the  bride 
of  Calvin  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  in  June,  1886,  and  the  following  Febru- 
ary terminated  her  earthly  journey.  The  contrasts  of  life  are  many, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  it  has  been  reserved  to  a  small  number  of  friends 
who  chanced  to  assemble  under  such  circumstances,  to  illustrate  so 
strongly  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life. 

The  men  who  established  the  religious,  educational,  and  business 
interests  of  the  town,  grown  aged  and  their  work  finished,  were, 
one  by  one,  gathered  to  their  lathers.  James  Williams  died  in 
1822,  Douglas  Robins  in  1824,  Ephraim  Curtis  in  1825,  Joseph 
Hatch,  the  pioneer,  in  January,  1880,  Rev.  David  Goodall  in  March 
of  that  year,  Ebenezer  Pingree  in  1888,  Peter  Bonney  and  Moses 
Garter  in  1886,  and  Jonas  Lewis  in  1837.     This  list  includes  the 
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first  postmaBter,  the  first  village  merchant,^  tlio  first  resident 
minister,  and  the  first  tanner;  while  Douglas  Robins,  Joseph 
Hatch,  and  Moses  Garter,  all  pioneers,  left  a  numerous  progeny, 
and  descendants  of  theirs  continue  to  be  numbered  among  our 
citizens. 

1  Timothy  Kitteridge  wat  in  trade  at  tlie  Tillage  for  two  or  three  yeara.  His 
stock  was  small,  and  he  did  not  make  a  success  o(  his  venture.  Mr.  Curtis  is  fairljr 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  merchant,  as  the  term  was  then  used 
as  distinguished  from  shopkeeper. 
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XIX. 

POLITICAL  ANNALS. 
1820-1840. 

THE  calm  which  characterized  the  politics  of  the  nation  during 
the  years  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812  continued  without  a  ruffle  until  near  the  end  of  Monroe*s 
second  administration.  The  presidential  election  of  1824  devel- 
oped the  first  disturbing  elements  in  a  long  series  of  events  which 
engendered  lasting  animosities,  reconstructed  parties,  and  gave 
birti)  to  political  issues  which  were  to  endure  for  a  generation. 
The  controversy  between  the  friends  of  Adams,  Jackson,  Clay, 
and  Crawford  did  not  at  first  awaken  much  interest  in  this  town. 
When,  however,  in  the  course  of  events  these  personal  interests 
were  mingled  with  other  events  affecting  the  local  welfare,  the 
people  began  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  when  the  campaign 
of  1828  was  fairly  under  way,  party  lines  were  once  more  formed 
and  have  remained  in  order  of  battle,  under  many  captains  and 
various  names,  contending  now  for  one  cause  and  again  for  another, 
with  interest  and  zeal  sometimes  verging  on  passion,  from  that  day 
to  the  present 

Originally  the  contest  between  Adams  and  Jackson  was  largely 
personal.  They  belonged  to  the  same  party,  professed  the  same 
principles,  and  their  following  differed  in  no  essential  particulars 
so  far  as  their  declared  purposes  were  concerned.  But  this  har- 
mony was  more  apparent  than  real.  Beneath  the  surface  was  a 
deep-seated  divergence  '\vhich  required  but  a  slight  force  to  develop 
into  fierce  conflict.  As  the  contest  of  1828  drew  near,  these  dif- 
ferences were  brought  out  in  many  ways.  Personal  ambitions, 
sectional  interests,  ancient  party  traditions,  and  hero  worship  each 
contributed  its  share  in  the  work  of  party  disintegration.  But 
there  were  other  and  fundamental  causes  which  were  the  principal 
agencies  in  bringing  about  a  new  order  of  things.  Adams  repre- 
sented the  culture,  wealth,  conservatism,  and  dormant  Federalism 
of  the  East.  Jackson  sprang  from  a  people  inured  to  hardship 
and  poverty,  and  his  life  had  been  passed  among  the  rude  pioneers 
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of  the  Soathwesty  who  ralued,  above  all  else,  personal  liberty  and 
equality,  and  who  to  a  certain  degree  resented  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  law.  While  there  were  no  organic  dififerences  among  the 
people  of  tlio  country  in  respect  to  their  devotion  to  its  institutions, 
it  was  impossible  that  thoy  should  not  be  influenced  by  their  environ- 
ment. Accordingly,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  old  Federalists  were 
found  among  the  most  vigorous  supporters  of  Adams,  while  the 
Jeffersonians  of  earlier  days  were  equally  zealous  friends  of  Jack- 
son. Environment,  too,  was  largely  instrumental  in  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  charter 
of  the  national  bank,  the  tarifif,  internal  improvements,  and  minor 
issues  which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country.  Changed 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  wrought  startling  political 
transformations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Thus  Massa- 
chusetts, while  her  interests  were  largely  involved  in  the  commerce 
of  the  seas,  was  a  low-tariff  or  free-trade  State,  and  regarded  a 
protective  tariff  as  inimical  to  her  interests  for  the  reason  that  it 
imposed  restraints  upon  her  shipping.  When,  however,  she  had 
become  a  manufacturing  commonwealth  as  early  as  1880,  her  atti- 
tude at  once  changed  and  the  dominant  sentiment  favored  high 
protection.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
reversed  their  former  position  in  reference  to  this  feature  of 
national  politics,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun  pronounced 
in  favor  of  free-trade. 

In  the  State,  as  in  the  nation,  the  period  preceding  the  close  of 
the  administration  of  the  second  Adams  was  devoid  of  pronounced 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  masses  concerning  principles  of 
government.  The  *^  era  of  good  feeling  "  had  resulted  in  bringing 
peraonal  politics  to  the  front,  and  faction  soon  became  the  only 
quickening  element  in  State  politics.  It  had  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  their  June  session  to  meet 
in  caucus  and  place  in  nomination  a  candidate  for  governor  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  annual  election  in  March  following.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  action  of  the  caucus  seldom  gave  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  various  elements  of  the  party,  but  as  a  rule,  the  discontent 
resulted  in  no  more  serious  trouble  than  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  series  of  letters  protesting,  for  many  reasons, 
against  the  action  of  the  majority.  The  elections  in  1820, 1821, 
and  1822  were  nearly  unanimous  ratifications  of  the  action  of  the 
legislative  caucus,  its  candidate,  Samuel  Bell,  receiving  nearly 
all  the  votes  cast  for  governor,  something  more  than  22,000, 
while  the  small  number  of  votes  for  other  persons  might  well 
be  classed  as  scattering.    The  legislative  candidate  of  1823  was 
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Samuel  Dinsmore,  and  the  disaffected  element  was  unusually  large 
and  mainly  confined  to  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Strafford. 
The  protestants  against  the  action  of  the  legislative  caucus  were 
actuated  more  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  system  than  by 
any  objection  to  the  character  or  qualifications  of  the  candidate. 
Through  the  machinery  of  councillor,  senatorial  and  county  con- 
ventions, Levi  Woodbury  was  placed  in  nomination  to  contest 
with  Dinsmore  for  the  governorship.  The  contest  was  acrimoni- 
ous in  the  extreme  and  brought  out  a  large  vote,  increasing  the 
total  of  previous  years  by  six  thousand.  Woodbury  was  elected, 
receiving  large  majorities  in  the  disaffected  counties,  while  the 
counties  of  Qrafton  and  Coos  remained  true  to  the  rule  of  regu- 
larity and  gave  the  bulk  of  their  votes  to  Dinsmore.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  contest  was  renewed  with  David  L.  Morril  as  the 
regular,  or  legislative  candidate.  The  regulars  were  this  time 
successful. 

The  presidential  election  of  1824  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  The  regular 
ticket  for  presidential  electors  was  unpledged^  and  at  no  time 
during  the  contest  was  it  known  to  which  candidate  its  vote  would 
be  given,  though  the  belief  was  general  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
would  be  the  favored  candidate.  The  most  powerful  political 
influence  in  the  Stale,  the  ^'Ncw  Hampshire  Patriot,*'  then  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Isaac  Hill,  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Crawford,  whom  it  supported  as  the  logical  candidate 
of  the  party;  but  with  all  its  power  it  failed  to  persuade  any 
of  the  electors  to  vote  for  its  candidate,  and  when  the  time  for 
action  came  the  eight  electoral  votes  of  the  State  were  cast  for 
Adams.^ 

The  development  of  the  Whig  party  proceeded  slowly,  and  at 
the  presidential  election  of  1828  had  not  assumed  sufficient  pro- 
portions to  enable  it  to  cast  off  the  numerous  party  appellations 
under  which  the  aggregation  had  passed  through  the  campaign 
of  that  year.  In  this  State  it  was  generally  stj'led  the  Federal- 
Republican  party.  Its  electoral  ticket  was  headed  by  George 
Sullivan,  while  the  Democratic-Republican  ticket  bore  the  name 
of  Jonathan  Harvey  at  its  head.  The  contest  was  close ;  in  a 
total  vote  of  45,040,  the  Sullivan  ticket  received  a  majority  of 
794,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  was,  for  a  second  time, 
given  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 

1  It  WAS  expected  timt  Motes  White,  of  LRncaster,  a  member  of  tlie  electoral  col- 
lege, would  vote  for  Jackson.  While  his  seven  colleAgues  Toted  for  CAlhoan  for 
Vice*rresident,  he  voted  for  Jackson  for  tliat  office. 
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Party  lines  were  hardly  formed  when  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  brief  but  virulent  excitement  of  the  Anti-Masonic  crusade. 
The  new  party  was  not  much  of  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the 
State,  but  it  served  to  add  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  pi^esidential 
contest  of  1882,  and  to  divide  the  opposition  in  this  State  and  re- 
tard the  effective  growth  of  the  Whig  party.  Gen.  David  Uankin, 
of  this  town,  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  on  the  Anti- 
Masonic  ticket  The  passing  of  "  the  era  of  good  feeling/'  and 
the  new  alignment  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State,  brought 
many  of  those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  same  organization 
into  pronounced  and  bitter  conflict,  and  the  war  they  waged  for 
political  supremacy  was  intense  to  the  last  degree,  the  usual  result 
of  sundering  political  associations  and  friendships. 

Among  the  minor  issues  of  the  time,  but  one  having  a  wide  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  fortunes  of  many  public  men,  was  the 
revolt  against  the  selection  of  candidates  for  governor  by  a  legis- 
lative caucus,  Down  to  1823  all  candidates  had  been  so  selected. 
The  want  of  party  spirit  and  the  absence  of  party  contests  left  the 
selection  of  all  candidates  for  high  political  ofiice  in  the  control  of 
a  handful  of  men  who  exercised  leadership  in  the  Legislature.^ 
This  power  was  not  always  wisely  administered,  and  protests 
were  frequent  and  revolts  sometimes  occurred.  We  have  seen 
how  a  successful  revolt  made  Levi  Woodbury  governor  in  1828, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  triumphed  the  following  year 
by  the  election  of  David  L.  Morril.  Their  cause  had  received  a 
shock  from  which  it  never  recovered.  It  lingered  with  constanlly 
decreasing  strength,  and  ceased  to  exist  before  the  close  of  the 
decade. 

The  transition  from  nominations  by  legislative  caucuses  to  those 
by  delegate  conventions  was  gradual.  In  the  interim  nominations 
were  made,  in  councillor,  senatorial,  and  county  conventions, 
either  by  ballot  or  resolution.  The  conventions  held  in  Grafton 
and  Coos  counties  in  1825  appointed  committees  to  call  the  con- 
ventions of  the  following  year,  and  instructed  them  to  insert  in 
the  call  a  provision  requiring  an  expression  by  the  convention  of 
its  choice  of  a  candidate  for  governor.  These  counties,  in  1826, 
largely  favored  Morril,  as  did  also  the  counties  of  Rockingham 
and  Cheshire,  while  Strafford  and  Hillsborough  placed  Benjamin 
Pierce  in  nomination.     Governor  Morril  was  re-elected. 

1  "  Never  was  there  greater  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  never  waa 
there  more  chicanery,  more  deception,  practiced  tlian  at  this  election.  Should  some 
of  the  candidate*  succeed,  it  may  witli  great  propriety  be  said  that  they  were  smug- 
gled ill."  — A^.  II.  Patriot  and  State  Gazette,  Nov.  16«  1824. 
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In  1828  Governor  Pierce,  the  Jackson  candidate  for  re-election, 
was  defeated  by  John  Bell,  who  was  8U|)|H>rted  by  the  Adams  men, 
and  in  1829  the  same  candidate  came  before  the  people  and  the 
result  was  reversed.  Pierce  being  elected. 

The  fifth  councillor  district  comprised  the  counties  of  Qrarton 
and  Coos,*  and  territorially  covered  nearly  half  tlie  State.  The 
tweirth  senatorial  district  contained  all  of  Coos  County,  and  Rum- 
ney,  Wentworth,  Orford,  and  the  towns  north  of  these  in  Grafton 
County.  Councillor  conventions  were  usually  held  at  Haverhill 
or  Wnntworth,  and  those  of  the  senatorial  district  at  Lisbon  or 
Littleton,  though  they  were  sometimes  held  elsewhere.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  means  of  intercommunication  were  by 
stage  or  private  conveyance,  and  nearly  a  week  was  required  to 
enable  some  of  the  delegates  to  attend  the  conventions,  the  record 
shows  that  after  the  passing  of  ^^  the  era  of  good  feeling  ^'  nearly 
all  the  towns  were  represented  in  the  annual  conventions  of  botli 
parties. 

This  brief  review  of  party  politics,  in  State  and  nation,  is  given 
to  constitute  a  background  for  the  local  political  history  of  the 
times.  Daring  the  first  eight  years  of  the  period  personal  ambi- 
tions and  factional  desires  furnished  the  only  elements  of  strife  in 
the  politics  of  the  State.  The  town  was  in  harmony  with  its 
greater  surroundings.  So  complete  was  the  political  unison  that 
nothing  but  a  memory  remained  of  the  contentions  and  bitterness 
which  characterized  the  conflicts  between  the  Federalists  and  the 
Jeffersonians  of  bygone  days.  After  a  dozen  years  of  stagnant 
calm  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  note  the  fierce  vigor  of  the  politic 
cal  storm  which  burst  over  this  State  when  Jackson,  **  the  military 
chieftain,"  became  the  issue  of  the  hour,  and  which  was  soon  to 
be  followed  by  another  period  of  political  indifference  when  he 
had  been  securely  enthroned  in  power.  But  the  narrative  of  events 
will  disclose  the  growth  and  subsidence  of  the  storm. 

So  slight  was  the  interest  here  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1820,  when  Madison  was  re-elected,  that  out  of  an  electorate  of 
more  than  two  hundred  voters  but  thirty  cast  their  ballots,  all 
of  them  for  the  Madison  ticket,  the  only  regular  one  in  the  field. 
At  the  same  time  votes  were  cast  for  six  members  of  Congress,  and 
this  vote  would  have  been  unanimous  had  not  one  elector  inad- 
vertently deposited  a  ballot  bearing  the  names  of  the  candidates 

1  There  were  but  six  counties  in  the  Stnte  in  1820.  Belknap  and  Carron  were  a 
part  of  Strafford,  Merrimack  of  Hillsborongh,  and  Sullivan  of  Cheshire  counties. 
Tlie  towns  of  Bartlett,  Jackson,  and  Chatham,  now  in  CarroUi  were  tlien  in  Coos 
Countj. 
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ioT  presidential  electors  in  the  box  provided  for  votes  for  Oon- 
gressmen.  In  those  days  printed  tickets  were  seldom  used.  Some 
unusually  zealous  politician  came  to  the  meeting-house  armed  with 
an  ink-horn  and  quill  pens  and  prepared  ballots  for  such  electors  as 
asked  his  services.  Many  of  the  tickets  for  Congressmen  con- 
tained the  names  of  but  a  fmction  of  the  candidates,  and  the  total 
at  this  election  varied  from  18  to  88.  Possibly  this  fact  was  owing 
to  some  other  cause  than  indifference ;  the  elector  may  have  taken 
this  method  to  make  known  his  protest  against  the  dearth  of 
variety  in  the  political  life  of  the  times. 

Neither  the  town,  nor  any  of  its  citizens,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  State  or  county  in  these  years.  The 
conditions  were  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  personal  am- 
bitions nor  to  the  advancement  of  local  favorites  in  the  wider  field 
of  political  activities.  Not  only  were  no  great  principles  at  stake, 
but  no  issues  of  administrative  policy  were  before  the  people  for 
settlement  that  were  calculated  to  arouse  enthusiasm  or  create 
antagonisms.  Such  a  situation  left  the  control  of  State  and 
county  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  assumed  these 
responsibilities  at  the  close  of  a  former  period  of  political  ex- 
citement, and  new  men  came  forward  only  with  their  permission 
or  under  their  patronage.  So  far  as  our  town  was  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  to  encourage  or  awaken  a  desire  among  her 
citizens  to  play  a  part  on  a  larger  political  stage. 

Tlie  election  of  1822  fairly  illustrates  all  those  of  the  early  years 
in  the  twenties.  There  were  205  names  on  the  list  of  voters,  while 
but  126  votes  were  cast  Not  a  dissenter  —  and  there  were  some 
in  town  —  took  the  trouble  to  cast  a  ballot.  There  was  not  sufli- 
cient  diversity  of  opinion  to  bring  out  anything  like  a  full  vote, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  many  of  those  in  attendance  were 
drawn  there  by  their  intet*est  in  local  matters  that  were  to  come 
up  for  consideration.  At  the  congressional  elections  of  1820, 
1822,  and  1824,  the  largest  vote  cast  was  84,  while  that  of  1826 
constituted  but  60  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters. 

There  was  at  that  time  one  citizen  who  never  subordinated  his 
political  opinions  to  the  fetish  of  harmony  or  success.  Gen.  David 
Rankin  had  been  reared  in  the  most  pronounced  school  of  Fed- 
eralism, and  having  inherited  a  generous  quantity  of  Scotch  stub- 
bornness, he  remained  a  Federalist  through  all  the  mutations  of 
political  principles  and  events  to  the  very  last.  Circumstances,  at 
different  times,  placed  him  in  a  position  which  led  his  neighbors 
to  regard  him  as  a  National  Republican,  or  Anti-Mason,  or  a  Whig, 
while  he  considered  the  issues  which  were  supposed  to  have  given 
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rise  to  tlicse  parties  as  ephemeral  incidents  connected  vitli  the 
political  activities  of  the  period,  and  clothed  cacli  with  the  supreme 
virtues  of  the  ancient  party,  and  battled  for  their  supremacy  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  ardent  nature.  During  Monroe's  admin- 
istration his  political  attitude  was  one  of  protest,  and  not  until 
Adams  came  up  for  re-election  had  he  discovered  anything  in  the 
official  conduct  of  the  President  worthy  of  approval.  But  when  it 
appeared  that  the  old  leaders,  whom  he  venerated,  were  to  support 
the  President,  he  soon  grew  to  regard  him  as  a  second  Hamilton. 
For  a  few  years  the  general  trend  of  affairs  was  in  accord  with  his 
love  of  a  strenuous  life,  though  the  results  were  seldom  such  as  he 
approved. 

Another  and,  all  things  considered,  a  more  influential  citizen, 
was  Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.  His  nature  and  methods  were  far  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  positive  townsmen.  Moderate  of  speech, 
persuasive  in  manner,  he  found  the  political  atmosphere  in  the 
State  much  to  his  liking,  while  the  result  in  the  town  was  usually 
such  as  to  cause  him  keen  disappointment.  During  the  halcyon 
period  his  capacity  and  attainments  recommended  him  to  his 
fellow-citizens  for  employment  in  various  public  offices.  He 
frequently  presided  at  town  meetings,  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen,  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court  seven  suc- 
cessive terms,  and  there  exercised  considerable  influence,  serving 
on  important  committees,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  silent  membership  of  that  body.  To  these  positions  he 
was  elected  without  opposition  except  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
return  as  Representative  in  1827,  when  General  Rankin  stood  as 
an  Adams  candidate ;  but  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Rix  was 
snch  that  the  General  could  not  rally  to  his  support  all  who  agreed 
with  him  in  national  politics. 

With  General  Rankin  was  associated  in  active  leadership  Guy 
Ely  and  Dr.  Burns,  while  Timothy  A.  Edson  shared  with  Mr.  Rix 
the  direction  of  the  Democratic- Republican  forces. 

At  that  time  no  national  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  President  had  been  held,  and  party  platforms,  na- 
tional or  State,  were  not  known.  Candidates  for  president  were 
selected  by  members  of  Congress,  and  those  for  governor,  as  before 
stated,  by  members  of  the  General  Court  Declarations  of  prin-  ' 
ciples  were  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  views  of  the  candidate  in 
regard  to  public  questions  and  in  speeches  of  his  friends  delivered 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  About  the  time  that  party  lines  were 
re-formed  in  this  State  the  gathering  that  formally  placed  a  can- 
didate for  governor  in  the  field  sometimes  appointed  a  committee 
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to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  setting  forth  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  made  its  appeal  for  votes.  But  more  frequently  sucli 
declarations  were  left  to  town  caucuses,  and  it  was  the  pmctice  at 
the  time  for  sucl)  assemblies  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring their  views  in  regard  to  public  questions.  At  a  caucus 
held  in  this  town  in  May,  1828,  a  preamble  and  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  Nathaniel  Biz,  Jr.,^  were  adopted,  which  cliaracteristically 
set  forth  what  were  regarded  as  the  prominent  issues  of  the  day. 
The  preamble  is  a  plea  for  rotation  in  office.  Mr.  Rix  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  had  but  recently  been  elected  for 
the  seventli  time  a  representative  to  the  Legislature,  and  probably 
desired  another  election  to  the  position.  When  he  drafted  this 
declaration  of  principles,  he  qualified  the  demand  for  rotation  by 
assuming  that  the  people  ought  not  always  to  refuse  to  keep  a 
true  and  tried  servant  in  office,  but,  as  he  put  it,  should  ^^  occasion- 

^  '^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Kepublicant  of  Littleton  held  pennant  to 
publick  notice  at  Edtont  Inn»on  the  10th  day  of  May  1828.  Timothy  A.Edson,  Esq., 
was  clioeen  chairman  and  Nathaniel  Kix,  Jr.,  Secretary.  The  following  Preamble 
and  Resolutions  were  made  and  unanimously  adopted. 

" '  It  has  been  found  hy  experience  that  no  position  in  relation  to  Government  it 
in  tiie  nature  of  things,  more  tenable  than  that  in  all  kinds  both  elective  as  well  as 
heredity,  there  is  a  constant  natural  tendency  to  abuse  of  power  and  a  prodigality  in 
public  disbursments  which  from  time  to  time  need  correction,  wiiich  can  be  effected 
in  a  free  elective  Government  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the  will  of  the  people  iii 
their  elective  franchise ;  and  it  is  the  high  perogative  of  the  people  of  elective  Gov- 
ernments, at  all  times  carefully  and  candidly,  to  canvass  and  discuss  the  merits  of 
candidates  for  office ;  and  as  rotation  is  dictated  by  sound  policy,  occasionally  refus- 
ing to  re-elect  those  who  through  long  enjoyment  of  the  emoluments  of  office,  have 
become  insensible  to,  and  altogether  regardless  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
electing  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  have  been  calm  observers  of  publick  men 
and  measures,  and  sliarers  with  the  people  in  the  publick  burdens,  therefore 

** '  Uesolveil,  that  we  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  many  prominent  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 

'**  Uesolved,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
for  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  wilt  use  all  honorable 
exertions  to  secure  his  election. 

'"Resolved,  that  we  have  little  confidence  in  him  who  while  his  country  is 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  grasps  at  the  last  dollar  of  constructive  double  outfit  and 
salaries  and  while  yet  .under  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  faces  about  and  calls  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country  ''  weak  and  fR^nurious." 

'* '  Resolved,  that  we  have  more  confidence  in  him  who  in  the  day  of  peril,  not 
only  unsheaths  the  sword  and  braves  danger,  but  pledges  his  private  property  to 
raise  funds  to  aid  in  defence  of  his  country.' 

'*  Tills  caucus  chose,  by  ballot,  Kldur  William  Durkly  [Rev.  William  Berkley]  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Concord  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June 
'  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  electoral  ticket  and  nominating  six  members  of 
Congress.'"  — iV:  H.  Patriot  and  State  Gazette,  May,  1827. 

The  Federal  Republicans  at  their  caucus  in  1836  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  Resolved :  That  the  election  of  the  little  Dutchman  of  Kiuderhook  is  an  event 
deeply  to  be  deplored." 
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ally  "  do  so.  Rctrcncbinciit  and  reform  was  then  a  burning  issue, 
and  lias  continued  to  be  from  that  time  to  the  present.  General 
Jackson  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  President,  and  John  Quincj 
Adams  is  declared  unworthy  of  the  position  because,  when  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  he  availed  himself  of  that  provision  of  the  statutes 
wliich  entitled  him  to  constructive  mileage  and  salary.  All  of 
ivliich  tends  to  show  that  the  ^'  fathers "  had  not  elevated  their 
politics  to  a  very  high  plane. 

The  political  awakening  which  followed  the  coalition  of  1824  is 
still  a  theme  for  discussion,  and  dispassionate  men  differ  as  to  the 
motives  and  merits  of  those  engaged  in  that  controversy.  The 
deep-seated  bitterness  and  extravagant  personal  charges  which 
emanated  from  it  have  never  been  exceeded  in  our  political  his- 
tory. Nor  was  this  condition  of  active  virulence  confined  to  any 
section  or  class.  It  percolated  all  strata  of  society,  and  covered 
the  land  with  an  epidemic  of  unreason  bordering  on  madness.  In 
this  town,  where  for  years  political  differences  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  be  counted  a  factor  in  our  annual  town 
meetings,  it  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  exclude  from  consid- 
eration all  matters  of  purely  local  concern. 

The  exercises  at  a  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Independence  Day  in  1827  indicate  how  completely  the  political 
spirit  had  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  purely  patriotic  observance  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Republic  by  the  people  resident  in  the  towns  bordering  on  the 
Connecticut  River  in  this  section.  At  the  banquet  which  followed 
the  usual  exercises  in  the  field  and  after  the  announcement  of 
the  regular  toasts,  volunteer  sentiments  were  in  order.  Then  the 
pent-up  political  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  General  Rankin,  the 
president  of  the  day,  set  the  ball  in  motion  with  a  sentiment  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  President  Adams  might  be  re-elected.  This 
was  followed  by  one  offered  by  Colonel  Edson  favorable  to  General 
Jackson's  election.^ 

These  pointed  the  way,  and  the  first  to  follow  was  Dr.  Shedd  of 
Boston,  who  offered :  ^'  Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  our 
national  ship :  May  we  not  have  too  much  Clay  for  ballast,  as  it 
is  apt  to  slip ;  and  may  the  timbers  be  comprised  of  sound  ma- 
terial, and  the  principal  timbers  (the  rudder  which  shall  guide  the 
ship)  be  of  old  Hickory." 

Guy  Ely  then  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Administration  forces  with 
the  following  sentiment,  which,  in  some  way,  has  a  familiar  sound  : 
^^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  headed  by  the  grecUest 
statesman  in  the  world." 

1  See  pp.  277, 278. 
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Major  George  Little,  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  material  and  educational  welfare  of  the  community, 
mingled  these  great  interests  with  his  political  sentiments,  and 
gave  this  toast :  ^^  Hickory  on  our  hills,  canals  in  our  valleys,  and 
literature  in  our  colleges." 

Divested  of  its  political  flavor,  this  sentiment  is  admirable,  yet  it 
was  not  received  with  the  warmth  of  those  which  preceded  its  in- 
troduction. Evidently  the  audience  was  not  in  a  mood  to  tolerate 
any  subject  but  that  whicli  was  nearest  the  heart. 

Dr.  Burns  had  in  mind  the  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  incident 
of  the  Florida  war,  then  much  used  for  campaign  purposes,  and 
referred  to  it  in  the  toast  which  he  offered  :  *^  Andrew  Jackson  : 
may  he  be  President  only  of  those  who  deserve  hanging  without 
trial." 

Another  party  cry  of  the  period  referred  to  Jackson  as  a  mere 
military  chieftain ;  and  Andrew  Salter  Woods,  of  Bath,  when  called 
upon  for  a  toast,  gave :  ^^  George  Washington  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son, ^  military  chieftains':  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  in 
all  their  lives,  for  themselves,  but  the  most  fortunate  for  their 
country." 

General  Rankin  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  day,  a  sentiment  which  the  audience  regarded  as  rather  mild 
coming  from  such  a  source.  It  was :  ^^  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson : 
may  he  never  leave  the  State  of  Tennessee  unless  it  be  to  fight 
the  Indians." 

Those  ezpi*essions  fairly  voice  the  political  spirit  of  the  time. 
Passionate,  prejudiced,  and  intensely  personal,  it  failed  to  find  time 
or  place  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  principle  or  even  minor 
considerations  of  party  policy. 

Surely  those  were  days  of  intense  political  excitement  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  charged  with  the  political  current,  and  a  word 
or  simple  act  was  suflicient  to  cause  an  explosion,  and  out  of  the 
turmoil  emerged  one  great  political  party,  and  another  assumed  a 
new  form,  and  together  they  divided  the  people  into  hostile  camps 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  record  of  events  would  not  be  complete  that  omitted  the 
names  of  others  who  bore  a  part,  less  conspicuous  perhaps  than 
that  of  those  who  commanded,  but  who  were  important  factors  in 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  Among  the  Adams  men  Gapt. 
Isaac  Abbott,  Elisha  Hinds,  Guy  and  George  W.  Ely,  and  Sylva- 
nus  Balch,  were  among  the  most  active.  They  were  reinforced 
in  less  than  a  year  by  a  young  man  who  was  firmly  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  his  party,  and  was  destined  within  a  few 
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years  to  become  one  of  its  leaders  in  tlie  State.  Henry  A.  Bel- 
lows was  influential  in  the  construction  of  party  platforms  and  in 
the  advocacy,  before  the  people,  of  party  principles,  but  he  neyer 
became  a  managing  politician  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
now  used.  His  mental  and  moral  limitations  were  such  as  to  de- 
bar him  from  pursuing  such  a  calling  with  any  degree  of  success. 
At  t)io  time  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  a 
profession  to  which  he  was  entirely  devoted.  In  the  Jackson 
party  Alexander  Albee,  William  Berkley,  Simeon  B.  Johnson, 
Major  George  Little,  and  Dr.  Adams  Moore  were  most  con- 
spicuous. All  these  gentlemen  were  well  equipped  for  party  war- 
faro  by  reason  of  superior  intelligence,  strong  convictions,  and 
energy  of  character. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1828,  these  forces  met  for  the 
first  time  for  the  long  conflict.  John  Bell,  the  Adams  candidate 
for  governor,  received  107  votes,  and  Gov.  Benjamin  Pierce,  the 
Jackson  candidate,  75.  Mr.  Bell  was  the  successful  candidate. 
At  this  election  Mr.  Rix,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  elections,  possibly 
on  account  of  that  fact,  desired  to  be  returned  once  more  as  rep- 
resentative to  the  General  Court.  This  purpose  was  not  acquiesced 
in  by  many  of  the  Adams  men,  especially  by  General  Rankin  and 
Dr.  Burns,  who  strongly  opposed  the  election  of  any  follower  of 
Jackson  to  an  oflice.  The  result  of  their  opposition  was  to  make 
General  Rankin  the  contesting  candidate,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year. 

The  general  character  of  these  contests  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  have  read  the  account  of  the  occurrences  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  1827.  The  elections  were  close,  and  the  result 
in  doubt  up  to  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  tlie  state  of  the 
vote.  Some  of  the  leaders  added  to  the  general  feeling  of  intense 
concern  in  regard  to  public  affairs  a  share  of  their  pronounced 
personality.  General  Rankin,  Dr.  Burns,  Timothy  A.  Edson,  and 
some  others  in  a  less  degree,  were  assertive  with  unchanging  likes 
and  dislikes.  They  never  forgot  and  never  forgave,  and  gave  to 
the  political  canvass  in  which  they  engaged  something  of  these 
qualities,  and  the  success  of  the  leaders  was  often  regarded  as  of 
more  consequence  than  the  triumph  of  principles.  The  influence 
of  Henry  A.  Bellows  and  Simeon  B.  Johnson  was  of  a  conciliating 
type.  They  were  more  diplomatic  than  their  aggressive  associates, 
but  with  all  their  persuasive  mildness  they  could  not  change 
methods  nor  the  trend  of  events.  They  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
some  and  the  enmity  of  others  among  their  strenuous  partisans, 
and  were  accused  of  want  of  fealty  to  the  organization  for  refus- 
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ing  to  engage  in  bitter  personalities.    This  accusation  at  a  later 
day  affected  the  political  fortunes  of  both  men. 

All  tlie  men  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  bore  an  impor- 
tant part  in  moulding  the  political  and  material  fortunes  of  the 
town.  Perhaps  the  one  whose  impress  was  most  enduring  was 
Elisha  Hinds.  He  was  not  obtrusive,  but  was  persistent  in  every 
conceivable  way  in  advancing  all  projects  in  which  he  felt  an  in- 
terest. It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  sought  or  desired  public 
office.  It  is  true  that  for  several  years  he  was  postmaster,  but 
when  the  office  at  the  village  was  established  he  at  first  refused 
that  position,  but  was  subsequently  prevailed  upon,  for  reasons 
manifestly  of  a  public  character,  to  accept  the  appointment.  His 
ambition  was  abundantly  satisfied  by  serving  in  the  more  humble 
capacity  of  adviser  to  those  who  held  the  offices,  and  by  so  doing 
exercised  the  real  power  while  he  escaped  all  its  entangling  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  a  Selectman  for  a  single  term,  and  often 
served  on  committees  raised  to  transact  important  town  business. 
But  it  is  as  moderator  of  our  town  meetings  that  he  is  remem- 
bered, officially,  by  aged  citizens  who  were  at  that  time  entering 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  They  all  agree  that  he 
discharged  the  functions  of  this  important  position  with  such  dig- 
nity and  urbanity  that  he  was  held  as  a  model  in  these  respects 
for  imitation  by  his  successors  in  office.  He  was  by  some  con- 
sidered far  too  strict  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  Town 
meetings  WQre  held  in  the  old  (then  new)  meeting-house,  with  its 
floor  and  gallery  covered  with  square  box  pews.  When  the  result 
of  the  ballot  for  moderator  was  announced,  he  entered  the  enclos- 
ure in  front  of  the  pulpit,  with  his  cane  rapped  to  order,  and  with 
impressive  solemnity  received  the  oath,  which  he  in  turn  adminis- 
tered to  other  town  officers  as  they  were  chosen,  in  a  spirit  of 
extreme  reverence.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  ixisition  he 
requested  all  present  to  be  seated,  with  uncovered  heads,  while  a 
clergyman  addressed  the  throne  of  divine  grace,^  and  then  the 
fi*eemen  were  permitted  to  resume  their  head  coverings,  but  they 
were  required  to  remain  seated  until  they  went  forward  to  deposit 
their  ballots.  There  was  no  rushing,  no  disorder,  when  broad- 
shouldered,  dignified  Esquire  Hinds  served  as  moderator  in  town- 
meeting.    The  business  of  the  day  was  transacted  with  scrupulous 

^  TbU  custom  was  continued  in  town  till  1837,  when  some  citizen,  witli  what 
seems  to  be  inexplicable  rudeness,  moved,  just  at  the  point  in  the  proceedings  when 
lier.  Drury  Fairbank  was  about  to  offer  tlie  usual  opening  prayer,  tliat  this  cere- 
mony bo  omitted.  Tlie  vote  prcyailed,  and  the  custom  lias  never  been  revived  iu 
this  town. 
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regard  for  the  I'equtrements  of  parliamentary  and  statute  law,  with 
decency  and  in  order. 

Eiisha  Hinds  was  esteemed  a  good  lawyer  by  his  contetnporaries, 
and  an  excellent  business  man.  He  had  quite  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, confined  largely  to  office  work.  It  was  at  that  time  a  custom 
much  obscrycd,  for  village  lawyers,  when  a  case  came  on  for  trial, 
to  employ  some  one  of  the  distinguished  advocates  who  rode  from 
court  to  court  for  that  purpose,  to  argue  the  case  to  the  jury  while 
they  put  in  the  evidence.  Mr.  Hinds  was  one  of  this  numerous 
class  of  practitioners,  and  for  this  reason  never  became  a  graceful 
or  fluent  speaker. 

In  the  trial  of  his  cases  he  made  the  opening  statement  and 
presented  the  evidence.  In  this  he  was  precise,  methodical,  and 
clear.  Ho  was  a  very  laborious  man,  committing  all  his  transac- 
tions to  writing  in  the  minutest  detail.^  He  was  a  safe  counsellor, 
and  his  advice  was  much  sought,  not  only  by  his  fellow-citizens  in 
this  town,  but  by  business  men  from  far  and  near.  He  had  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  property,  but  trusting  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  constant  advance  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  he 
invested  all  his  available  resources  in  that  class  of  property,  and 
borrowed  funds  for  still  larger  purchases,  and  by  1880  had  become 
"land  poor."  The  result  was  disastrous.  He  was  compelled  finally 
to  part  with  his  holdings  on  a  falling  market,  and,  while  not  impov- 
erished, he  felt  that  he  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  community 
for  judgment  as  a  sound  business  man  and  safe  adviser,  and  in 
1832  removed  to  Hinsdale,  where  he  took  the  practice  of  his 
brother  Abraham,  then  recently  deceased.'  He  remained  there  but 
a  short  time,  and  wishing  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  he,  after  several  removals,  made  his  home  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  Troy  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  re- 
moval was  generally  regarded  as  a  great  loss  to  the  cofnmunity. 
Most  of  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  at  that  time 
either  owned  by  him,  or  under  his  control  as  executor  of  the  estate 

^  The  record  of  the  births  of  his  children  Is  entered  on  the  town  books  with  the 
most  minnte  statement  of  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  event  transpired. 

3  One  important  factor  in  Mr.  Hinds's  financial  embarrassment  was  tlie  operation  of 
a  rule  of  law,  now  well  understood,  that  charges  an  administrator  with  the  losses  if 
he  assumes  to  continue  the  particular  line  of  business  of  his  decedent  instead  of  im- 
mediately disposing  of  it.  Mr.  Hinds,  in  his  undertnking  of  the  administration  of  the 
extensive  and  complex  estate  of  M^jor  Curtis,  an  old-time  all-round  country  mer- 
chnnt,  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  change  trades,  expecting  that  inasmuch  as 
he  had  been  a  successful  lawyer  he  must  necessarily  succeed  as  a  merchant  in  making 
money  for  the  estate.  In  this  undertnking,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  text,  he  encoun- 
tered disaster  for  his  own  estate,  as  he  was  charged  with  the  full  value  of  the  Curtis 
estate  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  under  the  rule  stated  was  also  charged  with 
its  shrinkage  under  his  continuation  of  the  business. 
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of  Epliraim  Gartis.    Soon  after  his  departaro  these  lands  passed 
to  William  Brackett  and  Ebenezer  and  Cyrus  Eastman. 

The  elections  following  that  of  1829  were  uneventful  for  several 
years.    The  storm  had  been  succeeded  by  a  calm  which  in  turn 
was  broken  by  the  brief  but  exciting  episode  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
crusade.    This  disturbing  element  in  our  politics,  though  it  raged 
with  great  violence  in  Vermont  and  some  other  Slates,  never 
reached  the  acute  stage  in  New  Hampshire.    This  faction  had 
some  adherents  in  this  town  from  the  start  in  1828.    And  while 
it  increased  in  numbers  as  the  years  went  by,  it  remained  without 
a  guiding  hand  and  accomplished  nothing.    In  1881  it  somewhat 
disturbed  the  current  of  events,  but  the  Whigs  kept  their  ranks 
well  closed  and  sent  Comfort  Day  to  the  Legislature.    The  presi- 
dential election  of  1882  was  the  turning-point  in  its  short  career 
everywhere.     It  was  then  that  General  Rankin,  foi-saking  the 
Whigs,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Masonic  contingent, 
and  attempted  to  dictate  terms  to  his  old  associates.    The  eccen- 
tric action  of  the  General  on  this  occasion  long  remained  the 
unsolved  riddle  of  our  local  political  history.    Many  years  after, 
when  the  event  was  forgotten  by  most  people,  Dr.  Burns,  the 
Gtonerars  old-time  associate,  spoke  of  the  incident  with  feelings 
of  undisguised  sorrow.    He  could  not  understand  how  the  Gen- 
eral could  have  been  so  disloyal  to  political  principles  for  which 
he  had  contended  all  his  life,  as  well  as  to  his  Scotch  inheritance 
of  common  sense,  as  to  start  in  mad  pursuit  of  this  political 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  defection  was  the  temporary  de- 
moralization of  the  Wliigs.  Tlie  Democrats  were  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  it  At  the  Whig  caucuses  in  1882,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  harmony  by  the  selection  of  a  compromise  candidate  for 
representative,  but  without  avail,  and  the  contest  was  transferred 
to  town  meeting,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  on  Comfort 
Day,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  had  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  a  united  party  at  the  two  preceding  elections, 
and,  as  he  was  conservative  and  without  enemies,  it  was  hoped, 
rather  than  expected,  that  he  might  receive  sufficient  support  to 
ensure  his  election. 

Tho  campaign  was  animated.  The  Democrats,  encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  success  through  the  division  in  tho  ranks  of  the  Whigs, 
nominated  Alexander  Albee  for  Representative.  He,  too,  was  a 
Freemason  and  had  the  support  of  William  Brackett  and  some 
others  who,  while  not  considered  partisans,  had  usually  acted  with 
the  Whigs,  though  not  in  sympathy  with  all  their  purposes.    The 
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contest  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Albce  by  a  ranjority  of 
twenty-four.  The  law  requiring  a  statement  of  the  vote  for  Repre- 
sentative to  be  entered  by  the  clerk  in  the  records  had  not  then  been 
enacted,  but  Job  Pingrce,tho  town  clerk,  regarded  the  vote  of  such 
importance  that  he  made  this  entry  in  the  records,  the  first  giving 
the  vote  for  that  oflicc.  **  Thomas  Bickford  1  vote,  William  Berkley 
1,  Comfort  Day  22,  John  Oile  25,  David' Rankin  38,  and  Alexan- 
der Albee  111."  It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  the  vote.  Those 
given  to  Mr.  Bickford  and  Mr.  Berkley  were  cast,  one  by  Comfort 
Day,  the  other  by  Mr.  Albee.  Thomas  Bickford  was  in  accord 
with  William  Brackett,  and  before  the  next  election  had  followed 
him  into  the  Democratic  party.  William  Berkley  was  an  elder  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a  Democrat  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  agitation  for  the  passage  of  the  toleration  act.  Comfort 
Day  received  the  support  of  the  conservative  and  Masonic  Whigs, 
while  John  Gilo  was  another  compromise  candidate  whose  friends 
hoped  he  might  ultimotely  receive  the  vote  of  a  united  party  and 
an  election.  General  Rankings  vote  includes  that  of  all  the  ultra 
anti-Masons  and  these  of  a  few  personal  friends.  Mr.  Albee's  vote 
represents  the  Democratic  strength  re-enforced  by  a  few  who 
abandoned  the  Whigs  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  that  party  in 
regard  to  the  anti-Masonic  movement.  The  extent  of  the  demoral- 
ization of  the  Whigs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with  a  voting 
strength  of  about  150  they  gave  Ichabod  Bortlett,  their  party  can- 
didate for  governor,  but  89  votes,  while  Samuel  Dinsmore,  the 
candidate  of  the  Democrats,  receii'cd  138,  the  largest  number  they 
had  cast  up  to  that  time. 

The  Whigs  were  not  long  recovering  from  their  discomfiture. 
In  1883  they  made  an  alliance  with  the  anti-Masons.  Sylvanus 
Balch  was  their  candidate  for  Representative  and  was  elected  by 
a  considerable  majority.  The  political  situation  was  not  such  as 
to  encourage  the  Whigs  to  great  political  activity  for  other  than 
local  candidates.  General  Jackson  had  entered  liis  second  term, 
to  which  ho  had  been  elected  the  preceding  November  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  their  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in 
the  State.  General  Rankin  soon  returned  to  the  embraces  of  his 
first  love,  but  estrangement  and  wandering  had  cooled  the  ardor 
of  both  and  they  never  again  gave  each  other  their  entire  confi- 
dence. The  leadership  of  the  Whig  party  passed  to  Henry  A. 
Bellows,  who  directed  its  fortunes  with  wisdom  and  success  until 
his  removal  from  town  in  1850,  a  few  months  before  that  party, 
distracted  and  divided  by  dissensions  growing  out  of  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  and  the  rivalry  of  its  great  chieftains,  was 
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reduced  to  a  mere  faction  and  finally  merged  in  the  Republican 
party  of  tlie  present. 

Reviewing  the  period  treated  in  this  chapter,  vre  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  meagre  part  tlie  town  had  taken  in  the  wider 
theatre  of  State  and  county  affairs.  For  half  a  century  our 
citizens  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  their  own  business,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  rarely  manifested  an  interest  in  events 
beyond  their  own  borders  except  on  occasions  when  they  con- 
sidered that  the  State  or  county  had  burdened  them  with  exces- 
sive taxation.  Then  their  interest  wos  immediate  ond  forceful. 
They  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  the  principles  by  which  the 
administration  of  all  governmental  affairs  should  be  guided,  and 
little  as  to  who  should  act  as  their  agents  in  their  administration. 
There  is  no  record  or  memory  tending  to  show  that  at  any  time 
for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
charter  any  resident  of  the  town  had  l>ccn  a  candidate  for  uny 
State  or  county  office,  or  had  even  sought  such  nomiimtion.  These 
positions  had  been  monopolized  hy  residents  of  Haverhill,  Lancas- 
ter, LandafF,  Bath,  and,  for  a  brief  period,  Lisbon,  in  this  northern 
section  of  the  old  county  of  Grafton  ;  by  Hanover  and  Orford  and 
the  towns  constituting  the  southern  tier  with  Uolderness,  Plymouth, 
and  Gainpton  along  its  eostcrn  border,  who,  through  all  these 
years,  asserted  a  sort  of  paternal  guardianship  over  theinhobitants 
of  this  largo  but  rather  thinly  i>eoplcd  territory.  At  one  time,  in 
the  early  days,  this  condition  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  ability 
and  experience  of  such  men  as  the  Livermores,  Johnston,  Page, 
Bell,  Freeman,  Payne,  Woodward,  the  Manns,  and  the  able  men 
who  constituted  the  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College,  while  Lancas- 
ter had  half  a  score  of  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and 
emoluments  of  public  office  and  were  every  way  qualified  satisfac- 
torily to  serve  the  public.  At  a  later  period,  when  these  condi-* 
tions  no  longer  prevailed,  this  assumption  of  continuing  title  to  the 
offices  was  treated  by  the  favored  class  as  something  that  passed 
like  an  entailed  estate,  a  heritage  to  their  towns.  Thot  the  claim 
was  long  acquiesced  in  was  not  from  a  want  of  material  in  the  less 
favored  towns,  but  rather  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  being 
a  long-continued  practice  it  had  grown  into  a  habit,  and  largely 
from  a  want  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  naturolly 
be  selected  for  such  |K)sitionR.  Such  men  in  this  town  as  David 
Goodall,  David  Rankin,  Timothy  A.  Edson,  Peter  Bouncy,  Guy 
Ely,  and  others  were  well  qualified  to  fill  these  offices.  Colonel 
Edson,  while  a  resident  of  Haverhill,  had  served  a  full  term  of  five 
years  as  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  David  Rankin,  who  possessed  an 
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ambition  for  military  preferment,  attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General  of  Militia.  ITe  was  also  inflnential  in  county  politics. 
But  the  principal  reason  for  the  preponderance  of  three  of  these 
towns  was  the  fact  that  they  were  county  seats.  The  shire  town 
then  was  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  present.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  leading  lawyers,  financiers,  and  business  men  of  the 
county.  Terms  of  court  held  in  each  twice  each  year  were  lengthy, 
often  extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  On  these 
occasions  lawyers  and  prominent  men  gathered  from  all  the 
towns.  The  great  advocates  of  the  State,  the  Websters,  Bells, 
Mason,  Woodbury,  and  Bartlett,  all  politicians  as  well  as  jurists, 
came  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  their  profession  and  joined 
at  intervals  of  leisure  in  party  counsels.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
shire  town  became  the  centre  from  which  radiated  political  influ- 
ence. So  it  came  about  quite  naturally  that  they  received  the 
larger  part  of  the  rewards.  Peter  Carlcton  of  LandafT,  Moses  P. 
Payson  of  Bath,  Dan  Young  of  Lisbon,  and  Caleb  Keith  of  Went- 
worth  had  in  various  ways  shown  their  power  and  received  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  men  in  authority. 

While  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr., 
by  skill  in  the  management  of  political  afTiiirs  as  well  as  by  his 
ability  and  industry,  commended  himself  to  his  associates  and 
attained  great  influence  in  this  county.  In  the  readjustment  of 
political  lines  in  1828  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Jackson  forces 
in  this  section,  and  in  1882  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  and  was  re-elected  the  succeeding  year.  Mr.  Rix 
was  the  first  resident  of  Littleton  to  be  elected  to  an  important 
Strife  ofiice.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  second  election  this  town 
honored  him  with  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  Register  of  Deeds,  and  to  this  position  he  was  four  times 
re-elected.  After  the  termination  of  his  Fervices  as  register  and 
two  terms  as  Representative  in  the  Legislature  for  Haverhill,  he 
retired  from  political  life,  having  passed  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  public  service,  for  a  longer  period  and  in  more  im- 
portant positions  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  town  could  boast. 

In  1835  the  Whigs  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  depressing 
inflnenccs  of  the  anti-Masonic  period  that  they  gave  the  entire 
ticket  nearly  their  full  strength.  Joseph  Ilcaley,  their  candidate 
for  governor,  had  96  votes,  while  Governor  Badger,  who  received 
substantially  all  the  votes  cast  in  1834,^  received  but  92.  Sylvanus 
Balch  was  fOr  a  third  time  elected  Representative. 

1  All  bnt  8  votea.  Simeon  B.  Jolmton  wnt  the  Democratic  CRndidnte  for  Kepre- 
sentRtive,  nml  tlireeof  Ills  townsmen  gave  liini  tlieir  votes  for  (^▼ernor. 
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The  election  of  1886  was  warmly  contested.  The  Democrats 
nominated  Moses  P.  Little,  a  son  of  Hon.  Moses  and  grandson  of 
the  Colonel,  who  founded  the  town,  as  a  candidate  for  Representa- 
tive. Mr.  Little  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  bnt  a  year,  and 
this  fact  was  used  against  him  by  his  Whig  opponents  and  by 
some  of  the  members  of  his  own  party  who  desired  to  see  Alexan- 
der AU)ee  receive  the  nomination.  Tlie  Whig  candidate  was 
Oapt.  Isaac  Abbott,  an  old  and  influential  resident.  The  captain 
was  successful  by  a  vote  of  106  to  99  cast  for  Mr.  Little.^ 

A  singular  feature  of  the  political  history  of  the  time  was  the 
lack  of  interest  by  the  Whigs  in  political  aflaira  save  in  isolated 
localities  where  they  were  in  a  majority.  Discouraged  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Democrats,  they  substantially  abandoned 
opposition  and  disbanded  their  organization.  Their  attitude  of 
inertia  continued  until  1838  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
attacks  upon  Van  Buren's  administration.  Gen.  James  Wilson 
accepted  the  Wiiig  nomination  for  governor  and  made  a  canvass 
of  the  State  which  aroused  his  partisans  to  action.  The  discord- 
ant, indifferent,  and  discontented  Whigs  united  in  harmony  and 
made  a  contest  for  the  political  control  of  the  State.' 

1  By  nn  error  the  name  of  Mr.  Little  was  omitted  ftt>m  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  in  the  third  volume  and  is  here  given. 

Mdsct  I'arsons,  bom  14  Feb.,  1700;  died  9  Nor.,  1866.    Married  19  April,  1832, 
Jane  W.  Uutsell.    Their  children  arc : 
I.  Kmily  F.,  born  L.,  8  May,  1836. 

II.  Motes,  born  L.,  1  Dec.,  1837.    Killed  by  Indians  13  June,  1866,  near  Fort 
Mohave,  Arizona. 

III.  Horace  F.,  bom  8  Oct,  1846. 

IV.  Jennie  Russell,  born  10  April,  1866.  Married  SO  Nov.,  1876,  Francis  W. 
Jones. 

Emily  F.  married  28  May,  1864,  MaJ.  Charles  E.  Compton.  They  have  three 
children. 

Horace  F.  married  20  June,  1860,  Meribah  Underwood.  Live  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Three  children.  [Little  Genealogy. 

*  The  extent  of  this  IndiflTerence  is  shown  by  the  vote  cast  in  the  State  in  1837. 
The  vote  for  governor  was : 

Scattering 1,166 

George  Sullivan 468 

Joseph  Healey,  Whig 657 

Isaac  Hill,  Dem 22,661 

In  this  town  it  was : 

Isaac  Hill 104 

All  the  votes  cast. 

The  vote  of  1838  in  the  State  for  governor  was : 

Scattering 108 

James  Wilson,  Jr.,  Whig ^6,626 

Isaac  Hill,  Dem 28,606 

In  the  town  it  was: 

James  Wilson,  Jr 171 

Isaac  Hill 116 
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The  opposition  vo(e  in  ibis  town  during  this  period  was  rela- 
tively large  for  the  reason  that,  being  in  a  majority  and  desiring 
the  choice  of  a  member  of  their  party  as  Representative  to  the 
Legislature,  they  invariably  put  forth  sufficient  effort  to  bring  to 
the  polls  votes  to  secura  the  desired  result 

In  the  awakening  of  1888  the  largest  vote  ever  cast,  up  to  that 
time,  was  brought  out,  Captain  Abbott  receiving  177  votes  and 
Moses  P.  Little  154,  the  full  strength  of  each  party. 

The  closing  year  of  the  period  was  one  of  great  political  activity. 
The  an ti- Democratic  vote  was  consolidated  with  the  Whig  party  with 
the  exception  of  three  votes  which  were  cast  by  antislavery  men, 
who  had  begun  the  agitation  of  that  momentous  question  as  early 
as  1835,  but  had  not  expressed  their  convictions  tlirough  the 
ballot  box  until  this  election.  Henry  A.  Bellows  and  William 
Brackett  were  the  candidates  of  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  re- 
spectively, and  the  Abolitionists  cast  their  votes  for  Edmund  Gar- 
Icton.  This  was  a  strong  ticket,  both  parties  putting  forward  the 
best  they  possessed  for  this  campaign.  The  result,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Bellows  by  a  vote  of  192  to  140 
cast  for  Mr.  Brackett  and  8  for  Mr.  Carleton  and  2  scattering. 
The  vote  for  governor  gave  James  Wilson  200,  John  Page  149, 
and  Joseph  Low  8  votes.    The  ballots  for  members  of  Congress 

and   county   officers  did  not  vary  materially  from  the  vote   for 
governor. 

Quite  an  increase  in  the  vote  of  the  town  will  be  noted.  This 
was  in  some  degree  owing  to  a  larger  interest  in  politics,  but  more 
to  the  growth  of  the  industries  at  the  village.  The  town  was  feel- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  ripple  of  the  Free-Soil  movement,  which 
was  soon  to  break  in  mighty  waves  against  the  wall  of  established 
institutions  and  level  them  with  the  dust  of  mother  earth. 
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XX. 

ANNALS. 

1840-1860. 

LIFE  ill  Littleton  for  more  than  half  a  centurj  was  uneventful. 
Its  current  flowed  along  with  calm  serenity,  undisturbed  by 
storms  witliout  or  dissensions  within.  Hard  work  on  the  farm, 
in  the  woods,  or  in  the  saw-mill  filled  up  the  unvarying  routine. 
Its  intellectual  conflicts  wore  few,  and,  aside  from  thuse  of  a  polit- 
ical nature,  wore  confined  for  many  years  to  flashes  of  wit  and 
sarcasm  resulting  from  the  professional  rivalry  that  long  con- 
tinued between  Dr.  Ainsworth  and  Dr.  Burns.  The  memory  of 
these  has  not  entirely  perished,  but  still  puts  forth  a  scintillation 
-when  some  of  the  elders  fall  into  a  reminiscent  mood.  When  Dr. 
Adams  Moore  entered  upon  the  scene,  his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
mingled  with  a  remnant  of  Irish  wit  transmitted  from  an  ancestry 
beyond  the  seas,  served  to  soften  the  asperities  of  his  elders  in  the 
profession  and  put  them  upon  a  more  companionable  footing,  so 
far  as  social  amenities  governed  their  relations.  Dr.  Moore  was 
a  member  of  the  unorganized  social  club  that  usually  held  its 
meetings  at  the  Brick  Store,  and  his  stories  concerning  the  old 
physicians,  their  feuds  and  sharp  wordy  encounters,  with  bits  of 
character  sketches  interwoven  in  a  style  peculiar  to  the  doctor's 
quaint  humor,  formed  the  piice  de  risistance  of  many  a  winter 
evening's  entertainment  in  the  old  store. 

About  1887  the  people  at  the  village  enlarged  the  intellectual 
pleasures  of  the  community  by  organizing  a  lyceum,.  or  debating 
club.  No  detailed  account  of  its  deliberations  has  come  down 
to  this  generation.  A  fragment  of  one  of  its  debates  has  been 
preserved  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Moore.  The  question  for 
discussion,  though  not  formulated  in  the  doctor's  minutes,  seems 
to  have  been  whether  a  standing  army  was  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Republic.  Henry  A.  Bellows  led  for  the  affirmative 
and  Dr.  Moore  for  the  negative  of  this  question.  This  subject  was 
slightly  mixed  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  disputants  fol- 
lowed their  political  inclinations  in  the  choice  of  sides.  It  is  only 
from  the  references  made  by  the  doctor  in  the  debate  that  we 
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liave  any  niiggestions  as  to  tlie  line  of  argmncnt  pursued  by  Mr. 
RellowB.  From  this  it  appears  tliat  his  contention  was  that  a 
standing  army  is  necessary  to  protect  the  frontier  from  Indians 
and  the  scacoast  from  depredations  by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
It  was  also  the  best  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  peace  witii 
foreign  nations.  An  unprotected  nation  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  attacked  than  one  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  The  militia 
was  not  adequate  for  this  purpose,  and  he  cited  its  action  at 
Monmouth  and  in  other  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  support  of 
his  position.  The  doctor,  in  reply,  claimed  that  a  *^  standing 
army  was  dangerous  to  the  llepublic.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  aware  of  the  evil.  They  had  seen  it  while  under 
the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  allowance  of  regular  ti*oops  in 
time  of  peace  had  always  lieeu  reluctantly  conceded  by  patriotic 
statesmen.''  He  said  **  they  had  none  of  the  local  ties  and  endear- 
ments of  the  militiamen,  and  were  most  always  the  obsequious 
servants  of  the  Government  and  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
an  ambitious  and  daring  usurper."  He  claimed  that  the  militia 
was  ample  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  **  They  are,"  he  said, 
*'  the  people  ever  ready  to  defend  their  profxjrty,  their  families,  and 
their  liberty."  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  inefTiciency,  he  urged 
their  services  at  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Bennington ;  their 
quelling  the  mob  at  E.Keter,  and  their  suppression  of  Shays'  Rebel- 
lion. The  membership  of  the  association  indicates  that  its  edu- 
cational character  must  have  been  above  the  average.  Beside 
Mr.  Bellows  and  Dr.  Moore,  Calvin  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Burns 
were  frequent  participants  in  its  debates;  and  Edmund  Carleton, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairlmnk,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  were  among 
the  occasional  disputants.  The  lyceum  maintained  its  organiza- 
tion through  several  years,  and  was  not  abandoned  until  1847, 
or  ))erhaps  a  year  later. 

Another  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  of  instruction,  was 
found  in  the  justice  courts,  then  more  common  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years.  The  justices  of  the  peace  who  usually 
presided  at  these  hearings  were  either  Simeon  B.  Johnson,  Otis 
Batchelder,  or  Marquis  L.  Goold.  All  sorts  of  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  were  heard  by  these  magistrates,  and  the  wit  and 
wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Court,  attorneys,  and  not 
infrequently  from  the  witnesses,  entertained  and  instructed  as 
many  persons  as  could  be  packed  in  the  crowded  court-room. 
The  attorneys  who  practised  in  these  courts  in  the  early  days 
when  Elisha  Hinds  was  the  only  local  lawyer,  and  David  Goodall 
or  Guy  Ely  served  as  magistrate,  included  such  men  as  Joseph 
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Bel]  and  Aldeu  Spraguo,  of  Havcrliill ;  Moses  B.  Pnysoii  and 
James  I.  Swan,  of  Bath;  Richard  C.  Everett  and  Turner  Ste- 
phcnsonf  of  Lancaster;  and  Charles  Davis,  of  Watorrord,  Vt. 
Tliose  of  a  Inter  time,  when  Henry  A.  Bellows  was  legal  guide  of 
the  town,  heside  some  of  those  mentioned  whose  practice  extended 
through  more  than  one  generation,  were  Ira  Goodall,  Andrew  S. 
Woods,  and  Harry  Hibbard,  of  Bath;  Jared  W.  Williams  and 
John  S.  Wells,  of  Lancaster,  and  occasionally  the  |>er8ua8ivo 
eloquence  of  Thomas  Bartlett,  of  Lyndon,  Yt,  was  heard  in  these 
courts.  After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Bellows,  Calvin 
Ainsworth,  Jr.,  and  Edmund  Carleton  were  for  some  years  the  only 
resident  practitioners.  In  1843  William  Burns  established  an  office, 
but  remained  scarcely  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  was  soon  succeeded  here  by  Harry  Bingham.  These  men 
constitute  no  mean  array  of  legal  talent  and  forensic  ability. 
At  a  time  when  eloquence  was  regarded  as  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  when  cases  involving 
small  sums  were  contested  with  as  much  strenuous  pertinacity 
as  were  those  in  which  thousands  were  at  stake,  it  is  not  strange 
that,  in  a  society  which  received  its  intellectual  stimulus  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar,  men  should  abandon  mill  and  forge  and  shop 
to  witness  the  contests  between  some  of  these  great  legal  lights, 
and  that  the  audience,  on  such  occasions,  should  bo  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  temporary  court-room.^ 

There  was  a  dearth  of  purely  instructive  entertainments,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  designed  to  bo  merely  entertaining.  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  an  itinerant  professor  gave  an  exhibition  in 
Brackett's  Hall.^  His  subject  was  electricity,  and  he  unfolded  to 
an  audience  that  half  filled  the  small  room  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  marvellous  science,  which  was  then  in  its  early  infancy. 
The  skeptical  in  the  audience  regarded  his  array  of  machinery,^ 
chemicals,  and  magnets  much  as  they  would  the  outfit  of  a  sleight- 
of-hand  mDuntebank,and  smiled  as  the  professor  in  modest  phrase 

^  The  writer  romemliert  Uiat  at  a  political  meeting  aiidresteil  by  Hnrry  Flibbard, 
Iield  in  Granite  Hall,  probiibly  in  1852,  he  llngeretl,  after  tlie  audience  had  dispersed,  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  tlie  speaker,  tlien  a  member  of  Congress,  and  when  Capt. 
James  Dow  was  introduced  to  tiie  orator  of  the  afternoon,  as  a  soldier  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Captain  remarked  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Hibbard  before,  and  rebited  this 
incident :  *'  It  was  at  the  trial,"  he  said, "  of  a  case  where  you  fought  Esquire  Bellows 
in  1842,  and  when  you  made  your  plea  I  had  two  men  at  work  in  the  shop,  but 
we  just  locked  up,  and  all  handu  went  to  hear  Uie  arguments."  A  not  uncommon 
occurrence. 

^  The  attic  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  F.  H.  English. 

*  It  consisted  in  part  of  a  Le  Hoy  friction  generator,  and  a  Morse  transmitter  and 
receiver,  —  the  first  telegraphic  instruments  exiiibited  in  town. 
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recounted  tlic  possible  achievements  of  the  telegraph,  which  had 
then  been  in  operation  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  a  few 
months;  while  the  most  optimistic  could  not,  in  their  wildest 
flights  of  imagination,  have  dreamed  of  the  electrical  triumphs 
that  were  destined  to  crown  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  town  were  for  many  years  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  potash  and  lumber,  but  the  making  of  the 
salts  at  this  time  ceased  to  be  profitable  and  had  been  discontinued. 

At  the  lieginningof  this  period  six  saw-mills  manufactured  lum- 
ber for  the  foreign  market:  these  were  the  old  Rankin  mill;  the 
Fitzgerald,  at  South  Littleton;  the  Bowman,  the  first  mill  at  the 
village ;  the  Brackett,  on  the  present  site  of  Eaton's  bobiiin  mill ;  and 
the  Garleton  mill,  at  the  Scythe  Factory  villnge.  As  early  as  184G 
two  of  these,  that  at  South  Littleton  and  the  Rankin  mill,  did 
custom  work  only.  By  1847  Philip  11.  Paddleford  purchased  the 
Fitzgerald  property,  and  erected  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
grist  and  saw-mill  machinery.  He  did  an  extensive  business,  all 
the  mills  in  the  Aramonoosuc  valley  being  dependent  upon  this 
establishment  for  new  machinery  as  well  as  for  important  repairs. 

These  mills  were  of  the  same  general  type  that  had  been  in  use 
since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  only  variation  being  one  of 
degree.  They  were  equipped  with  an  up  and  down  board  saw, 
having  a  capacity  to  cut  four  or  five  thousand  feet  of  boards  per 
day,  shingle  and  clapboard  machines,  and,  a  few  years  preceding 
their  abandonment  for  manufacturing  purposes,  machinery  for 
cutting  lathe  wos  added  to  their  equipment.  The  Brackett  mill 
was  the  best  in  the  Ammonoosuc  valley,  and  when  built  marked 
the  improvements  that  had  been  made  dnring  a  century  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  luml)er.  Trifling  as  that  advance 
seems  in  the  light  of  the  improvements  of  recent  years  that  have 
revolutionized  the  business,  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  and 
served  every  purpose  for  which  lumber  was  desired  at  that  time. 
The  shingle  used  in  this  section  before  the  introduction  of  the 
shingle-mill,  and  to  some  extent  long  after  that  event,  were  rived, 
or  shaved.  These  were  three  or  four  feet  in  length  and  very 
durable;  they  were  laid  parallel  with  the  gable  end  of  the  roof, 
and  until  the  comparative  first  cost  became  excessive,  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  product  of  the  mills.^  Claplioards  were  cut  from  the 
best  yellow  pine,  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  free  from 

1  In  liit  centennial  uddrett  the  late  F.  J.  Kastinan  makes  tliit  reference  to  theiie 
aliingle:  "In  1840,  eaid  one,  juat  as  he  waa  leaving  town  with  two  good-sized  loads 
of  No.  I  shared  sliinicles, '  Fifty  years  ago  my  fatlier  left  me  tlie  farm,  and  the  barns 
were  covered  with  Littleton  pine  shingles.  I  want  to  leave  them  as  good  for  Fran- 
cis '  (Frank  Drew,  North  Danville,  Vt.) "    Littleton  Centennial,  p.  70. 
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sap,  knots,  and  wane.  The  product  of  tlicso  miilB,  all  of  yellow 
pine,  is  no  longer  manufactured  cast  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  will 
not  be  produced  anywhere  in  a  lew  3'ears. 

The  ground  extending  along  the  south  side  of  Saranac  Street 
from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Edward  Buckley  to  the  works  of  the 
Saranac  Glove  Go.  was  used  as  a  mill-yard.  A  canal  running 
along  the  water  front  of  this  land  served  to  float  the  logs  to  the 
flume  and  thence  to  the  mill.  The  tract  from  the  mill  to  Main 
Street,  between  the  residence  of  R.  P.  White  and  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Town,  was  also  used  for  a  like  purpose.  Each  winter  for  many 
years  great  piles  of  logs  drawn  from  Dalton  and  Bethlehem  cov- 
ered this  ground.^ 

The  Brackett  was  the  first  mill  in  town,  if  not  in  this  valley,  to 
be  equipped  with  a  circular  board  saw  and  machinery  of  modern 
type  for  cutting  shingle  and  clapboards.  This  change  was  made 
early  in  the  fifties,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mill  in- 
creased many-fold.  Soon  after,  the  Garleton  mill,  then  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Calvin  F.  Gate,  was  remodelled  after  the 
same  fashion  and  became  the  largest  producer  of  lumber  in 
Littleton. 

When  the  yellow  pine  which  once  covered  our  hills  and  valleys 
with  its  stately  forms  had  been  drawn  into  the  consuming  vortex 
of  these  mills,  the  spruce  and  hemlock  soon  followed,  until  they 
too  ceased  to  furnish  a  suflicient  supply  to  keep  the  machinery  in 
motion,  and  for  a  time  silence  reigned  where  the  buzz  of  saw,  the 
whir  of  wheel,  and  the  uplifted  voice  of  busy  men  once  filled  the 
air  with  the  music  of  a  great  industry. 

The  building  of  the  woollen  mill  in  1839-40  was  opportune,  as 
the  welfare  of  the  town  was  seriously  menaced  by  the  vanishing 
timber  supply.  This  enterprise  kept  the  tide  of  business  moving 
forward  with  an  accelerated  motion.  The  Littleton  Woollen  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1835.  The 
creation  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  corporations  received  an 
immense  impetus  in  1835  from  the  building  of  the  twenty-six 
miles  of  railroad  which  connected  Boston  and  Lowell.  The  same 
session  of  the  Legislature  that  created  our  first  incorporated  manu- 
facturing company  chartered  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Concord, 
the  Keene  (subsequently  the  Cheshire),  and  Nashua  and  Lowell 
railroads,  and  numerous  manufacturing  companiea 

The  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  of  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
turing Company  were  Henry  A.  Bellows,  Moses  P.  Little,  Phile- 

1  The  tuppl/  of  yellow  pine  in  this  town  had  been  practically  exhausted  before 
the  Brackett  mill  was  built. 
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moil  Putnam,  John  Parr,  Guy  Ely,  George  W.  Ely,  Adams  Moore, 
Stcplieii  C.  Gibb,  John  Merrill,  Prescott  White,  William  Brackett, 
and  Edmund  Carleton.  They  were,  by  their  charter,  authorized 
to  ^'  carry  on  the  business  of  manuFacturing  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  or  eillier  of  them,  in  all  their  various  branches,  together 
with  such  other  branches  of  trade  as  are,  or  from  time  to  time 
may  be  necessarily  coiniccted  with  the  town  of  Littleton."  The 
power  here  granted  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the  '^  general  welfare  " 
chuiso  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  covers  nearly  everything 
that  might  be  regarded  as  likely  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town. 

The  company  was  soon  organized,  and  measures  taken  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  its  projectors.  Two  committees  were  appointed, 
one  to  draft  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  corporation  and 
the  other  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  its  capital  stock,  which  had 
been  fixed  in  the  charter  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Before 
this  work  was  completed  a  year  had  passed,  and  the  country  was 
shaken  by  the  disastrous  financial  panic  of  1837.  All  that  had 
been  accomplished  was  undone.  Bankruptcy  overwhelmed  some 
of  the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  town,  among  them  thoso 
who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  woollen  company.  The  char- 
acter, courage,  and  enterprise  of  these  men  is  sliown  by  the  fact 
that  within  two  years  they  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  panic  as  to  be  able  successfully  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
rcorgnnizing  the  company,  building  the  mill,  and  putting  it  in 
operation.  Henry  A.  Bellows  was  the  first  President  of  the  com- 
pany ;  John  Farr,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Truman  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1840  two  sets  of  machinery  were  in  operation 
manuracturing  white  flannel.  John  Hcrrin  was  superintendent  of 
the  mill.  For  reasons  which  do  not  now  very  clearly  appear,  the 
company  was  not  successful  and  soon  went  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Horrin  leased  the  mill,  added  two  sets  of  machinery  to  the  equip- 
ment and  continued  the  business.  He  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  depended  largely  upon  the  financial  aid  of  personal  friends 
and  of  the  business  men  of  the  town  who  ''  loaned  their  names  " 
in  order  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation.  But  the  day  of  the  old 
factory's  prosperity  had  not  then  dawned,  and  Mr.  Herrin  too 
failed  in  1844. 

John  Herrin  was  an  unlettered  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who  had 
acquired  what  knowledge  he  possessed  of  manufacturing  as  a  mill 
hand.  When  he  came  to  Littleton  he  possessed  no  experience  as 
a  general  manager  of  the  business,  but  was  familiar  with  the  con- 
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atruction  and  repair  of  such  macliiuery  as  was  used  in  ihlts  mill. 
He  was  Blight  of  staturOi  nervous,  and  rapid  of  tnovoment ;  he 
possessed  great  energy  and  a  will  that  enabled  him  to  surmount 
many  and  varied  difficulties  and  finally  reach  the  goal  of  his 
ambition. 

About  the  time  of  bis  failure  he  acquired  notoriety  as  the  victim 
of  a  self-inflicted  robl)ery.  He  had  been  in  Boston  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement with  his  consignees,  and  when  he  started  on  his  return 
was  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  which  it  was  expected  ho  would  discharge  numerous  pecu- 
niary obligations.  At  Andover,  Mass.,  ho  stopped  for  a  short 
time  at  an  inn,  and  near  nightfall  continued  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. Soon  afler  be  returned  to  the  inn  in  a  dishevelled  condition, 
his  clothing  torn  and  covered  with  dirt,  and  his  person  bruised 
in  many  places,  while  a  bullet  had  passed  through  his  hat  at  a 
point  just  high  enough  to  esca)>e  the  crown  of  his  head.  A  search^ 
for  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery  was  instituted,  but,  of  course, 
without  success.  Doubt  was  cast  upon  the  truth  of  his  report  by 
the  discovery  of  several  conflicting  statements  in  the  story  as  told 
to  different  persons,  and  the  officers  turned  their  attention  to  him 
as  the  real  criminal,  with  the  result,  after  the  matter  was  investi- 
gated by  the  courts,  that  the  attempted  robbery  was  fixed  upon 
the  supposed  victim. 

After  this  incident  Mr.  Herrin  was  under  a  cloud,  but  his  real 
ability  as  a  manufacturer  and  master  of  expedients  enabled  him 
soon  to  emerge,  and  he  engaged  in  business  at  Waterville,  Vt., 
and  not  only  succeeded  in  regaining  credit  as  an  honest  business 
man,  but  amassed  a  fortune  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
through  the  successful  conduct  of  a  business  similar  to  that  which 
brought  him  nothing  but  disaster  in  this  town.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  experience  acquired  here  to  which  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town  were  heavy  but  involuntary  contributors,  laid 
the  foundation  for  later  success  in  another  field  of  business  activity. 

The  factory  remained  idle  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  early  in 
1846,  Joseph  Warren  Hale  and  his  nephew,  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  purchased  the  property,  and  at  once  put  its 
machinery  in  operation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  period 
of  business  prosperity,  both  for  the  town  and  for  the  enterprising 
proprietors.  The  elder  Halo  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
a  flannel  manufacturer  for  many  years,  first  as  an  employee  and 
afterward  as  a  partner  with  his  brother.^  He  became  a  resident 
of  the  town  and  took  charge  of  the  mill.     He  was  a  well-informed, 

1  Tbe  brother  of  £.  J.  M.  Hale. 
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iiuliistrioiifl  man,  and  kept  constant  wntcli  of  every  department  of 
the  business.  Ezekiel  James  Madison  Hale  continued  liis  resi- 
dence at  Haverliill,  Mass.,  but  came  here  frequently.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  and  finan- 
ciers in  New  England,  was  a  director,  and  for  a  time  president,  of 
the  Mcmlon  and  Maine  Raih*oad,  a  director  in  fhc  White  Mountains 
Itailroad,  and  many  other  corporations.  While  living,  his  benefac- 
tions to  his  native  city  were  many.  He  founded  its  library  and 
its  hospital,  and  in  his  will  left  each  a  generous  endowment.  His 
business  capacity  was  of  the  first  order.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  he  saw  more  clearly  than 
many  others  the  character  of  the  struggle  upon  which  the  country 
was  entering,  and  the  effect  the  contest  would  have  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  nation.  This  led  him 
to  become  a  heavy  purchaser  of  wool  and  other  mill  supplies.  He 
not  only  stocked  his  own  mills  for  several  years,  but  bought 
heavily  on  speculative  account,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Hale  was  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
a  man  upon  whom  the  eye  would  rest  in  an  assemblage  of  thou- 
sands ;  not  tall  or  commanding  of  stature,  he  fixed  the  aUention 
by  a  sinp^ular  uni(m  of  strength  and  beauty  of  countenance.  His 
complexion  was  florid,  the  eye  full  and  penetrating,  the  features 
strong  yet  regular,  and  his  head  crowned  with  an  abundance  of 
brown  hair,  which  gave  him  at  a  first  glance  a  leonine  appear- 
ance. His  bearing  was  always  (hat  of  a  well-bred  gentleman  who 
knew  the  world  and  could  not  be  deceived  or  cheated  by  any  pre- 
tence, however  specious.  He  was  far-seeing  and  masterful,  and 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  was  impressed  upon  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  factory  was  originally  designed  for  six  sets  of  machinery  ; 
but  the  Hales,  about  1857,  by  erecting  an  additional  building  for  a 
picker  room  and  putting  in  cloth-drying  machinery,  found  room 
for  seven  sets.  This  addition  nearly  doubled  the  output  of  the 
mill.  Another  change,  made  three  or  four  years  earlier,  was  the 
addition  of  a  dye-house,  and  the  production,  not  only  of  white  flan- 
nel, but  of  colored,  principally  scarlet,  orange,  and  blue.  These 
were  largely  twilled  goods. 

In  1854  E.  J.  M.  Hale  sent  his  son,  Rufus  B.  Hale,  to  learn  the 
business,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  share  in  the  concern,  and  in 
1860  also  purchased  the  interest  of  Joseph  Warren  Hale,  who 
retired,  and  in  1866  removed  to  Lexington,  Mich.,  where  he  re- 
sided with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Clarke,  until  his  death 
in  1888.    The  son  inherited  much  of  the  father's  business  ability, 
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and  soon  took  high  rank  as  a  manuracturar.  He,  however^  ac- 
quired sporting  habits,  wliich,  while  they  did  not  seem  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  a  successful  management  of  the  business, 
did  deprive  him  of  the  rest  and  leisure  which  were  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  his  health  under  the  exactions  which  that  business 
placed  upon  him.  His  health  failed,  and  he  expired  at  the  Revere 
House  in  Boston,  Nov.  12, 1868,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  A 
brilliant  business  career  was  extinguished  by  his  death. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  customs  fulling  mill  by 
fire  in  1815,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ebenezer  Cushman,  who  sold  it  in 
1824  to  Timothy  A.  Edson  and  Josiah  Kilburn.  The  property 
was  subsequently  owned  in  succession  by  Jefferson  Hosmer, 
Sylvanus  Balch,  Joseph  Roby,  Bellows  and  Stevens,  and  John 
6ile. 

Under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Gile  the  old  mill  was  abandoned  as 
a  carding-mill,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  the  site  next  below  the 
original  factory,^  and  the  first  mill  was  subsequently  converted 
into  a  linseed-oil  mill  by  Aaron  Gile,  but  was  not  long  used  for 
that  purpose. 

In  1849  or  1850  the  fulling-mill  was  leased  by  Deacon  James 
Hale,  a  brother  of  Joseph  W.  The  product  of  this  mill  was  fin- 
ished at  the  lower  factory.  In  1854  Deacon  Hale  purchased  or 
leased  the  woollen  mill  at  Dover  (since  known  as  Sawyer's  mills), 
and  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  died  in  February,  185G.  The 
deacon  was  much  respected.  He  possessed  an  even  temper  and 
obliging  disposition.  Ho  was  a  fine-looking  man,  having  many  of 
the  physical  traits  which  characterized  his  more  distinguished 
nephew,  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  wanting,  however,  the  forceful  peculiar- 
ities of  that  gentleman. 

An  important  addition  to  the  productive  industries  of  Littleton 
was  the  establishment  in  1848  of  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  by 
Josiah  Kilburn  &  Son.  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn  had  learned  the 
trade  of  an  iron  founder  at  Fall  River,  while  his  brother  Edward 
was  acquiring  knowledge  as  a  machinist.  Both  returned  home 
and  joined  their  father  in  establishing  the  new  enterprise.  The 
demand  for  such  an  establishment  was  apparent.  There  were 
scores  of  manufactories  in  this  northern  section  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding woollen  factories,  carding-mills,  starch  factories  and  saw- 
mills that  were  dependent  upon  shops  far  distant  for  machinery, 
castings,  and  other  supplies.  Once  these  had  been  obtained  at  our 
very  doors  from  the  New  Hampshire  Iron  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Franconia.     But  the  fires  of  their  foundry  no  longer  glowed,  and 

1  The  property  is  the  present  grist-mill  of  I.  C.  Uicliardsoa. 
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their  macliincry  was  Bilcnt  and  corroding  with  rust.  Our  town 
had  l)cconic  tho  centre  of  the  lumber  buRincss,  and  the  demand  for 
a  nearer  source  of  supply  for  mill  machinery  was  answered  hy  tho 
new  company.  Their  first  shop  was  a  small  affair  on  the  site  of 
the  old  shingle  mill  on  Palmer  Brook,  near  Union  Street.  This 
was  found  inadequate  after  a  trial  of  a  few  months,  and  a  new  and 
much  larger  shop  was  erected  on  Saranac  Street  This  shop,  after 
it  was  abandoned  by  the  firm,  was  converted  into  a  tenement  by 
the  Whittnkers,  and  is  still  in  use.  It  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street,  opposite  the  old  Rrackett  and  Abbott  saw-mill,  from 
which  its  power  was  derived  by  nnining  a  belt  from  the  saw-mill 
to  the  foundry,  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  This  belt  was  run  on 
numerous  pulleys,  supported  on  posts  thnt  lifted  it  high  above  the 
street.  The  main  structure  was  two  stories  high,  the  lower  floor 
being  used  as  a  machine  shop  and  the  upper  occupied  by  David 
Page  Sanborn,  who  was  pattern  maker  for  the  firm  as  well  as  a 
manufacturer  of  an  excellent  line  of  carpenters'  tools  that  were  in 
demand  in  several  States.  An  ell  extended  toward  the  bank  in 
rear  of  tho  schoolhouse,  in  District  No.  8,  which  was  used  as  a 
foundry.  The  firm,  beside  casting  for  mill  machinery,  made  ploughs, 
cultivators,  harrows,  stoves  of  various  patterns,  ranges,  and  did 
general  custom  work. 

By  1854  the  business  had  outgrown  its  home  and  the  fulling 
mill  was  purchased  and  converted  to  the  use  of  the  company  which 
continued  at  this  shop  for  thirty  years,  doing  a  pros|)erou8  business. 
In  1884  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  retired  from  business, 
and  the  junior  having  become  interested  with  his  brother  Ed- 
ward in  photography,  the  business  was  transferred  to  Charles 
P.  Everett,  an  old  emplo3-ee  of  the  retiring  firm,  who  continued  it 
a  few  years  with  indifferent  success. 

When  the  foundry  was  transferred  to  the  carding  and  fulling 
mill,  its  nearest  manufacturing  neighbor  was  the  sash  and  blind 
shop  of  S.  C.  Kimball  &  Co.,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  original 
fulling-mill.  This  business  had  been  established  in  1853  by  S.  C. 
Kimball  and  Capt.  A.  C.  Wallace,  who  came  here  from  Manchester 
in  that  year.  Captain  Wallace  withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  his  interest  was  acquired  by  Ren.  Edward  0.  Kenney  and 
Arinl  Holmes.  In  August,  1854,  General  Kenney  retired  and  his 
interest  was  taken  by  Luther  T.  Dow.  This  establishment  manu- 
factured doors,  sash,  blind  and  window  frames  and  dressed  lum- 
ber for  shipment  to  other  markets.  It  was  a  large  and  prosperous 
business  for  many  years,  giving  employment  to  about  twenty 
skilled  laborers.     Before  the  end  of  the  decade  Mr.  Kimball  sold 
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Ilia  interest  to  Ai  Fitzgerald  who  is  now  tlie  senior  member  uf 
tlio  firm. 

Carriage-making  was  one  of  the  industries  common  to  every 
considerable  village  fifty  years  since.  In  earlier  times  there  were 
several  mechanics  in  this  town  wlio  conilnncd  blacksmithing  witli 
building  and  repairing  the  better  class  of  farm  wagons  and  carts, 
but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  this  class  of  work  was  undertaken 
by  one  who  made  it  an  exclusive  business.  At  that  time  George 
C.  Ewing  came  here  from  Walpolo  and  opened  a  shop  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Richardson  Brothers'  livery  stable.  lie  did  not  remain 
long,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Walpole.  He  was  succeeded 
in  this  line  by  James  W.  Merrill  in  1838.  His  shop  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Samuel  Parker  Nurse,  as  a  residence. 

In  1852,  through  the  influence  of  Col.  L.  A.  Russell,  Daniel  and 
Albert  H.  Quimby  came  from  Lyndon  and  occupied  a  shop,  built 
for  them  by  Colonel  Russell,  at  the  westerly  corner  of  Main  and 
Brook  Streets,  and  began  building  carriages  on  a  large  sc^Ue.  They 
also  did  an  extensive  business  in  painting  and  repairing  coaches  and 
mountain  wagons  —  a  class  of  work  it  had  hitherto  been  necessary 
to  send  to  Concord.  Their  work  was  honest,  and  wagons  and 
sleighs  manufactured  at  their  shop  fifty  years  ago  are  still  in 
use,  and  may  outlast  in  point  of  time  the  '^one-horse  shay'' 
sung  by  Holmes.  The  Quimbys  brought  with  them  as  trim- 
mer Asa  C.  Weller,  and  as  painter,  Franklin  O.  Weller,  both 
of  whom  were  masters  of  their  art,  for  art  it  was.  All  these  n)eu 
were  important  additions  to  our  citizenship, —  intelligent,  honesty  in- 
dustrious, and  possessing  varied  talent,  they  took  an  importont  part 
in  advancing  the  social,  musical,  and  artistic  pleasures  of  the  com- 
munity. All  but  the  elder  Weller  ended  life's  mission  in  their 
early  prime,  but  their  memory  is  still  fragrant  with  all  who  knew 
them. 

During  the  closing  years  of  this  period  business  of  all  kinds  was 
stimulated  by  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  Many  new  enterprises 
were  inaugurated  ;  some  of  them  pro8|>crcd  through  many  years, 
adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Others 
were  of  a  more  experimental  character,  and  never  became  per- 
manently established  in  our  midst.  Some  of  these  were  the  manu- 
facture of  friction  matches,  linseed  oil,  hayrakes,  and  bedsteads. 
The  match  factory  was  located  at  the  Scythe  Factory  Village  ^  and 
was  built  in  1852  by  Manuel  and  Brown.  It  did  a  considerable 
business,  making  about  200,000  matches  a  day.  On  July  22, 1854, 
the  buildings,  stock,  and  machinery  vanished  in  flame.    The  prop- 

1  Now  Aptliorp. 
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erty  was  uninsured,  and  its  owners  left  without  capital  to  rebuild 
and  continue  what  had  promised  to  bo  a  substantial,  addition  to  the 
industries  of  the  town. 

About  this  time  Charles  Nurse  leased  the  abandoned  foundry  on 
Palmer's  Brook  and  there  began  the  manufacture  of  hay  rakes  and 
hoe-handles.  Soon  after  the  inception  of  this  enterprise,  in  com- 
pany with  William  .T.  Bellows,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
Boston  firm  to  furnish  it  with  a  largo  number  of  bedsteads,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  business  was  transferred  from  the  old  foundry 
to  the  carding-niill  on  Mill  Street.  The  purchasing  firm  being  un- 
able, on  account  of  financial  complications,  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the 
cotitract,  the  manufacturers  sold  this  hrlinch  of  the  business  to 
Deacon  John  Merrill,  who  continued  it  for  two  years,  while  Mr. 
Nurse  resumed  the  making  of  rakes. 

The  building  of  the  woollen  factory  required  many  other  im- 
provements in  the  village.  New  roads,  dwellings,  and  stores  were 
constructed.  Eastman,  Mattocks,  &  Co.,  who  had  for  several  years 
occupied  the  ^'  Old  Yellow  Store,"  now  built  the  one  at  present 
occupied  by  Kimball  &  Richardson.  The  upper  front  portion  of  the 
building  was  soon  fitted  up  for  a  lawyer's  office,  and  it  was  here 
that,  in  1846,  Harry  Bingham  found  his  first  legal  home.  A  small 
store  was  put  up  by  R.  H.  Curtis  at  the  westerly  corner  of  Main 
and  Mill  Streets,  and  occupied  by  him  as  a  grocery  store.  The 
stock  of  ardent  spirits  was  furnished  by  another  firm,  who  were 
to  divide  the  profits  with  Mr.  Curtis.  This  arrangement,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  equitable,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to 
cither  party.  These  profits  were  not  as  large  as  the  volume  of 
business  would  appear  to  warrant,  and  the  consignors  demurred 
when  an  accounting  was  had.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consignee 
had  not  at  first  intended  to  make  the  sale  of  these  liquors  anything 
more  than  an  incident  to  the  general  business,  but  greatly  to  his 
disappointment,  after  a  year's  tiial,  found  that  they  constituted 
more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  sales  during  that  period,  and 
that  his  boon  companions  had  been,  as  the  books  showed,  his  best 
customers.  Mr.  Curtis  claimed  that  the  division  of  profits  should 
be  based  upon  ctish  receipts  and  the  collectable  accounts.  This 
view  of  the  matter  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  parties  to 
the  contract,  and  the  result  was  so  discouraging  to  Mr.  Curtis 
that  he  concluded  to  retire  from  business. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Roswell  H.  Curtis  in- 
herited an  estate  which  made  him  the  wealthiest  person  in  town. 
He  owned  the  finest  mansion  and  most  prosperous  business,  as 
well  as  large  tracts  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the  village.     One  of 
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tliose  lots  extended  from  the  Dr.  Burns  estate  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  School  Streets  to  Pine  Hill,  and  eastward  to  Apthorp 
village.  Much  of  this  land  was  but  a  short  distance  north  of 
Main  Street,  and  embraced  most  of  (he  territory  through  which 
Clay,  Jackson,  Pleasant,  High,  east  of  School,  Oak  Hill  Avenue, 
Cross,  and  Union  Streets  now  pass,  as  well  as  the  meadow  south 
of  Union  Street.  On  the  south  side  his  possessions  included  the 
land  through  which  South  Street  passes  as  far  west  as  the  resi- 
dence of  James  R.  Jackson.  He  owned  many  isolated  but  valu- 
able pieces  of  real  estate.  Within  twenty  years  this  large  estate 
had  passed  from  his  possession,  and  when  ho  died  in  1873,  the 
remnant  of  title  still  standing  in  his  name  was  a  few  acres  at 
the  foot  of  Mann's  Hill,  with  a  cottage  valued  at  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

The  business  instinct  for  which  the  father  was  noted,  seemed 
entirely  wanting  in  the  son.  His  inheritance  of  personal  prop- 
erty was  squandered  to  satisfy  his  business  ambition,  and  when 
this  had  vanished  the  lands  were  surrendered  piece  by  piece  to 
satisfy  his  necessities.  A  large  share  of  the  I'eal  estate  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  river  became  the  property  of  John  Bowman, 
and  that  on  the  south  side  was  purchased  by  Ebenezer  and 
Cyrus  Eastman. 

Main  Street,  as  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  forties^  had  niai: 
vacant  lots.^     On  the  south  side  of  the  street  a  tract  extendi i 

^  Beside  the  buIMingt  Already  mentioned  at  having  been  built  in  tlie  years  i>\ ' 
ing  from  1840  to  I860,  tlie  following  on  Main  Street  may  be  named  :  that  m  > 
northerly  end  of  the  Cottage  Street  bridge  by  J.  S.  Ix>uge6  in  1840;  tlie  ^ 
Block  the  tame  year,  by  Frye  VV.  Gile;  the  Lynch  and  KichanUon  store  by  I  i 
Smith  in  1861.    The  Tilton  Block  was  started  by  William  Condon,  but  l>t 
completion  he  sold  it  to  H.  L.  Tilton,  who  fiuisheti  it,  and  added  tiie  yni>A 
and  put  it  in  its  present  shape  in  1860.    Thayer's  Hotel  was  erected  in  I 
II.  \t,  Thayer.    A  small  building  had  stood  on  this  hit  that  had  been  hidn  i 
grounds  where  now  stands  the  re^iidcncc  of  Ira  Parker;  while  occiipyi 
lot  it  had  been  octmpied  at  different  times  by  F.  W.  Gile,  Eri  Coin,  Jan. 
and  others  as  a  store ;  removed  by  Mr.  Thayer  to  the  site  of  the  Belle.' 
destroyed  br  fire  before  the  hotel  had  been  finished.    The  Dr.  Tut: 
west  end  was  built  by  Peter  Paddleford  iu  1840.     The  same  year  ' 
west  of  the  residence.    It  now  stands  on  Meadow  Street,  and  is  u-^ 
On  the  north  sitle  of  Main  Street  the  additions  since  1840  have  ' 
Home  House,  built  by  OUver  Nurse ;  the  S.  P.  Nurse  house  renioN  • 
farm,  comer  of  Village  and  Lisbon  roads,  by  James  W.  AU 
smith's  shop,  built  by  Louis  L.  Merrill  in  1845;  the  TIk 
Cyrus  ISastman  in  1844;  on  this  site  Klisha  P.  Miner  Im 
removed  from  the  Brick  Store  lot;  the  Southworth  house 
foundation  in  1847;  on  the  site  of  tlir 
forties  a  small  building  that  had  beer 
shop,  and  dwelling  among  them.    "^ 
Pleasant  Streets  was  built  by  Fre 
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from  tlio  old  Bowman  house  to  Hazeltine's^  cliair-sliop  was  used  in 
part  as  a  garden  and  partly  as  a  mill-yard.  The  lots  where  now 
stand  the  Lynch  and  Richardson  store  and  Andrew  Bingham's  Block 
were  also  vacant,  as  were  those  now  occupied  hy  all  but  the  easterly 
corner  of  Tilton's  Block  and  the  building  tenanted  by  B.  F.  Corning 
and  II.  F.  Howe.  The  land  between  Renfrew's  store  and  the  Coha- 
shaukc  Club,  Odd  Fellows  Block,  and  the  long  reach  extending 
from  the  present  residence  of  R.  P.  White  to  Meadow  Street,* 
was  tenantlcss  save  the  lot  nearly  opposite  the  residence  of  Cyrus 
Young,  where  stood  the  schoolhouso  of  District  Number  Fiflccn. 

No  pari  of  the  village  has  been  so  little  changed  in  the  last  half- 
century  as  ihe  north  side  of  Main  Street  from  the  west  end  to 
Glny  Street.  Old  buildings  have  been  replaced  or  rebuilt,  but  in 
all  this  distance  only  five  additional  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed on  ground  not  before  occupied.' 

The  first  pharmacy  was  established  by  George  K.  Paddleford^ 
in  1852  in  the  east  store  in  the  building  now  known  as  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Block.  This  building  was  erected  by  Philip  H.  Paddleford 
for  his  brother's  use.  Soon  after  its  completion  Lorenzo  C.  Smith 
occupied  the  west  side  as  a  grocery  store  and  oyster  saloon.  He 
and  his  sons,  William  G.  and  Henry  W., continued  in  business  there 
for  many  years. 

The  events  that  transpired  in  the  years  from  1840  to  1860  are 
among  the  most  important  in  our  history.  .  These  years  witnessed 
the  building  of  the  railroad,  our  transition  from  an  agricultural  to 
a  manufacturing  community,  the  development  of  the  village  as  a 
mercantile  centre,  and  a  large  increase  in  our  population.  They 
are  also  memorable  for  the  many  important  changes  in  our  citizen- 
ship. The  silent  reaper  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  harvest, 
and  gathered  many  to  their  final  reward ;  among  these  the  Rev. 
Drury  Fairbank,  the  first  settled  minister,  and  Timothy  A.  Edson,^ 
Job  Pingree,  John  Gile,  and  William  Brackett,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  prominent  in  business  and  town  affairs,  and  who 
had  lived  out  life's  allotted  period.  Ebcnezer  Eastman,  in  the  full 
meridian  of  his  great  powers  and  George  S.  Woolson  in  early 
manhood  had  been  summoned  to  join  the  innumerable  throng. 
The  departure,  in  the  closing  month  of  1850,  to  California,  of 

1  Now  occupied  in  part  by  Opem  Block  nnd  by  Harrington's  and  Union  Blocke. 

*  This  vacant  lot  was  owned  by  Judge  Bonney. 

'  TIie«e  are  the  residences  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Coyer,  the 
bam  near  the  homestead  of  Cyrus  Young,  the  house  built  by  F.  F.  Hodgman,  now 
owned  by  Eli  Wallace,  and  the  National  Bank  building. 

*  Francis  Hodgman  had  kept  a  stock  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  connection  with 
his  other  business. 

*  Mr.  Edsoii  was  bom  in  Barre,  Mass.    The  Genealogy  does  not  state  place  of  birth. 
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The  growth  of  the  stage  linea  radiating  from  Littleton  haa  been 
traced  down  to  1840.  The  yeara  that  immediately  followed  saw  no 
additional  routes  established,  but  existing  lines  were  passing  through 
the  era  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  When  the  railroad  reached 
Concord  the  tide  of  travel  and  traffic  was  turned  from  Portland 
to  Boston,  but  the  increase  in  pleasure  travel  to  the  mountains 
more  than  made  good  the  loss  in  mercantile  traffic  over  that 
line. 

Major  Cephas  Brackett  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Haver- 
hill route  prior  to  1840,  and  remained  a  proprietor  until  the  car 
was  substituted  for  the  coach  in  1853.  Cyrus  Willis  was  another 
stage  proprietor  of  note  at  this  period.  These  knights  of  the 
whip  were  popular  with  the  travelling  public.  The  Major  always 
dressed  with  great  care,  and  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the 
day.  He  usually  wore  a  swallow-tail  coat  of  blue  broadcloth,  with 
gilt  buttons,  a  bufF  or  white  vest,  and  blue  trousers.  Whether 
Daniel  Webster  was  his  model  in  dress  as  well  as  in  politics 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  closely  followed  the  Great  Expounder  in 
both  respects..  With  handsome  features,  a  figure  straight  as  an 
Indian's,  and  an  excellent  conversationalist  withal,  he  cut  a 
great  figuro  in  many  ways  in  old  stage  days.  Mr. '^Willis  was 
something  of  a  contrast  to  his  associate.  Careless  of  dress  and  of 
bent  form,  he  regarded  neither  dress  nor  good  looks  as  among  his 
assets.  Ho  was  a  typical  Yankee  in  bearing  and  character,  and 
succeeded  in  whittling  the  best  end  of  many  a  horse-trade  out  of 
his  associates.  He  too  was  entertaining  on  or  off  the  box.  He 
told  a  story  with  a  droll  humor  which  kept  the  occupants  of  the 
'^outside  seats"  in  a  pleasant  mood  as  the  coach  bowled  along  the 
rough  road  and  climbed  its  hills.  His  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture was  great,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  select  from  among  his 
passengers  for  the  outside  seats  those  who  were  most  likely  to  be 
entertained  by  his  peculiar  methods. 

When  the  railroad  superseded  the  coach  to  Wells  River,  mail- 
routes  were  reconstructed.  The  line  to  Danville  had  its  western 
terminus  at  St.  Johnsbury  after  1847.  The  lines  to  Plymouth 
and  Conway  were  no  longer  coach  lines,  except  during  the  season 
of  summer  travel,  and  the  mail  was  conveyed  by  a  single  or  two- 
horse  team.  The  line  to  Lancaster  alternated  via  Whitefield  aiid 
Dalton,  with  John  Lindsey  as  proprietor  for  one  or  two  years, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  Wallace  Lindsey  and  Freeman  D. 
Beede,  who  retained  its  ownership  until  in  the  course  of  time  they 
too  yielded  to  the  advance  of  the  railroad. 
The  old  tavern  is  all  that  remains  as  a  landmark  of  those  times, 
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and  eyeii  that  lias  been  toru  from  its  ancient  foundation,  and  forced 
to  take  a  back  seat,  aa  though  it  were  not  good  enough  for  tliis  hust- 
ling, irreverent  commercial  age.  Driver  and  coach,  with  all  tlieir 
trappings,  are  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  will  soon  be  as  foi^Uen 
as  are  the  hopes,  ambitions,  loves,  and  dreams  that  once  animated 
the  grave  or  joUj  knights  who  added  so  mucli  tliat  was  picturesque, 
instructive,  and  amusing  to  the  local  life  of  long  ago. 

This  was  an  over-night  station,  and  as  the  volume  of  travel 
increased,  it  was  thought  that  additional  hotel  accommodations 
would  soon  be  required  for  guests  who  found  a  temporary  homo 
here.  John  6ile  took  this  view  of  the  situation,  and  in  1840,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  old  Boby  homestead,  built  the  Granite  House, 
an  imposing  stinicture  for  the  time.  Henry  Thomas  was  the  first 
landloi-d  of  tho  house.  He  secured  a  fair  share  of  the  mountain 
business,  but  won  little  of  the  more  profitable  domestic  patrauage. 
Mr.  Thomas,  finding  that  he  could  not  successfully  master  the 
situation,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  0.  6ibb  and  his 
urbane  and  dignified  son  Joseph  L.,  who  with  all  tlieir  experi- 
ence could  not  make  the  business  pay,  and  after  a  year's  trial 
abandoned  it<,  and,  in  1845,  went  to  the  Lafayette  House  at  Frau- 
coiiia  Notch.  James  H.  and  Byron  Eames  then  undertook,  for  a 
few  yeara,  to  make  the  tavern  popular  with  the  travelling  public, 
but  met  with  no  better  success  than  their  predecessors.  In  1848 
John  Liudsey  married  Miss  Susan  A.,  daughter  of  Gapt.  Isaac 
Abbott,  one  of  the  popular  teachers  in  the  village,  and  soon  after 
this  event  began  a  long  career  as  a  boniface  by  taking  a  lease  of 
the  Granite.  His  fortune  there  was  similar  to  that  of  those  who 
went  before  him,  and  at  tho  termination  of  his  lease  the  house 
was  given  over  to  residential  tenants. 

The  Granite  was  not  a  financial  success,  yet  its  landlords  wera 
efficient  and  popular  managers  of  hotel  pi*o|)erty,  and  some  of 
them  conquered  success  and  gained  enviable  reputations  in  that 
capacity  in  other  and  larger  spheres  of  action.  Notably  is  this 
true  of  Joseph  L.  Gibb  and  John  Lindscy.  The  former  preceded 
Richard  Tafl  at  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  when  the  Crawford 
House  at  the  White  Mountain  Notch  was  built,  became  its  land- 
lord, and  was  known  as  one  of  the  liest  hotel  men  in  New  England. 
His  form  was  slight,  and  this  gave  liiin  an  appearance  of  greater 
height  than  he  possessed  ;  his  features  were  stronir  and  somewhat 
wanting  in  symmetry ;  bis  hair  black  and  prone  to  dangle  over 
his  brow  in  a  heavy  shock;  he  was  straiglit,  lithe,  urbane  and 
democratic  in  manner,  and  welcomed  his  guests  with  a  cordial 
dignity  that  made  friends  on  the  threshold.    John  Lindsey  had 


John  Lindsey. 
"The  Northern"  Hotel 


"The  Granite"  Tavern. 
Israel  C.  Richardson. 
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been  a  stage-driver,  and  this  was  his  first  venture  as  a  landlord. 
While  the  undertaking  was  not  a  success,  it  served  to  introduce 
him  to  the  travelling  public  in  a  new  capacity,  as  well  as  to  give 
him  an  experience  that  was  of  value  in  his  after  career.  He  sub- 
sequently pi*esided  as  landlord  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  Concord  and 
the  new  Fabyan's  at  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Lancaster 
House.  He  could  do  many  things  well,  but  is  remembered  as  one 
'*  who  knew  how  to  keep  a  hotel." 

Considering  the  character  of  the  successive  landlords,  the  ill- 
fortune  that  attended  this  hotel  enterprise  is  peculiar.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  the  business  demand  for  the  new  house  was  over- 
estimated in  the  first  instance,  and  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
the  public  to  divide  its  patronage  between  rival  taverns  under- 
rated. The  travelling  public  of  those  days  was  conservative, 
and  when  a  landlord  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  wayfarer 
he  became  something  more  than  a  mere  business  man  to  him.  He 
was  his  personal  friend  in  all  things,  and  his  guide  and  mentor  in 
many ;  the  tavern  was  to  him  a  home,  and  his  loyal  preferences 
for  it.8  landlord  were  not  easily  alienated. 

The  Union  House  came  under  the  control  of  Willard  and  Levi 
Ward  Coblcigh  in  18^10.  Willard—  or  **  Uncle  Dick,"  as  he  was 
styled  by  his  friends  —  was  a  general  favorite.  Tall  and  somewhat 
stout,  he  moved  with  slow  deliberation.  His  features  were  heavy, 
and  his  bearing  rough  but  hearty.  In  early  life  he  had  followed 
the  river,  in  charge  of  a  "  gang  of  rivcrmeu,"  guiding  logs  to  the 
mills  on  the  lower  Connecticut  Exposure  and  hardship  had  filled 
his  joints  with  rheumatism,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  free  from 
the  pain  inflicted  by  this  insatiable  diKcaso.  This  trouble  was  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  [leculiaritics  and  mannerisms  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  people  and  made  him  the  subject  of  comment 
which  served  to  advertise  his  inn  among  the  travelling  public  far 
and  near.  He  married  Betsey,  daughter  of  Max  Hazelton,  of 
Bath.  She  was  a  devout  Methodist,  and  suffered  much  on  account 
of  the  frequent  ungodly  speech  of  her  husband.  She  was  insistent 
in  her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  attend  meeting,  but  example, 
entreaty,  and  prayer  failed  to  move  his  obdurate  heart  to  yield  to 
her  wishes.  It  is  believed  that  during  his  residence  here  he  at- 
tended church  but  once.  That  was  during  a  revival  service  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oallaher  at  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  1850,  when  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  service,  and  Col. 
Lucius  A.  Russell  and  Mr.  Cobleigh  were  persuaded  by  Curtis  C. 
Bowman  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings.  Their  entrance  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  large  audience,  as  both  were  of  noticeable 
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appearance  and  neither  had  been  seen  before  within  those  walls  by 
any  of  the  assemblage.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  E.  I.  Gar- 
penter,  took  note  of  their  presence,  and  in  the  opening  prayer  made 
their  case  the  subject  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  divine  mercy.  The 
allusions  to  tlie  pair  were  so  many  and  so  pointed  that  all  recog- 
nized tlie  personal  application.  In  his  address  tlio  evangelist  took 
up  their  case  with  great  force  and  eloquence.  The  service  ended, 
and  as  soon  as  the  street  was  reached,  Mr.  Russell  entered  upon  a 
fierce  denunciation  of  the  personal  application  which  had  been 
made  on  account  of  their  attendance  at  the  service.  Mr.  Coblcigh 
remained  silent  through  it  all,  and  the  speaker  becoming  exas|>cr- 
ated  by  his  indifference,  asked  why  he  did  not  resent  such  abuse. 
'^  Don*t  you  know  when  you  are  insulted  ? ''  he  asked.  '^  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Oobleigh,  *^  but  it 's  just  good  enough  for  us ;  we  'd  no 
business  to  be  there."     This  closed  the  incident. 

The  public  room  in  the  tavern  of  sixty  years  ago  served  the 
double  purpose  of  an  office  and  bar-room.  A  large  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  house  was  derived  from  sales  at  the  bar,  and  these 
reached  no  small  sum,  even  at  a  time  when  tippling  had  ceased 
to  be  a  fashionable  diversion  but  was  not  yet  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. This  room  was  also,  by  reason  of  a  long-standing 
custom,  used  by  the  villagers  as  a  sort  of  news  exchange,  where 
a  knowledge  of  events  in  distant  communities  was  gathered 
from  travellers,  and  domestic  gossip  was  doled  out  in  generous 
quantities. 

The  bar-room  at  the  Union  House  was  a  type  of  those  in  taverns 
of  the  better  class.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  doors  opening  to  the 
men*s  reception-room,  the  dining-room,  the  shed,  and  the  piazza. 
At  one  end  was  tlie  bar.  The  counter  stood  breast-high,  that  the 
customer  might  have  a  convenient  view  of  his  glass  and  know 
when  he  had  poured  the  i*equired  quantity.  The  method  of  meas- 
uring the  drink  much  resembled  Lord  Selden's  definition  of  equity, 
—  only  the  thickness  of  the  patron's  finger,  rather  than  the  length 
of  the  chancellor's  foot,  served  as  the  rule.  One  finger  constituted 
a  light,  or  social  drink ;  two  fingers,  a  medium  ;  and  three,  a  heavy 
dram.  Sometimes  an  old  toper  would  clasp  the  glass  and  fill  it  to 
the  brim,  much  to  Uncle  Dick's  disgust,  who,  regardless  of  pelf, 
was  an  advocate  of  moderate  drinking.  Behind  the  counter, 
within  an  arched  recess,  stood  a  cupboard,  reaching  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Its  lower  section  stored  the  demijohns  and  jugs  from 
which  bottles  were  filled  ;  and  the  upper  was  filled  with  decanters 
of  polished  glass,  attractive  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  their  vai-ied 
coloring.    They  were  arranged  on  shelves,  each  of  which  contained 
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a  full  variety  of  liqtiora,  tlieir  quality  and  value  increasing  as  you 
ascended  from  the  lower  to  the  top  shelf.  The  price  ranged  from 
^' thrip|)cnce"  for  New  England  rum  to  a  shilling  a  glass  for 
cognac  brandy. 

In  this,  or  the  adjoining  reception-room,  the  Selectmen  for 
many  years  held  their  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  town 
business.  When  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
check-list,  a  large  and  sometimes  contentious  crowd  filled  the 
rooms,  which  were  also  frequently  used  as  a  court-room  when 
some  case  of  more  than  ordinary  public  interest  was  to  be 
tried. 

The  middle  front  room  was  the  general  reception-room  of  the 
village.     Here  buKincss  men,   profcRsional   men,  and  politicians 
from  abroad  met  our  citizens,  arranged  their  trades  and  planned 
their  political  campaigns.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
here  such  business  men  as  Hamlin  Rand,  James  H.  Johnson,  the 
Carletons  and  Hutchinses,  of  Bath  ;  the  Cummingses,  Parkers,  and 
James  H.  Allen,  of  Lisbon  ;  the  Parkers  and  Hoskinses,  of  Lyman  ; 
the  Webstcrs,  Montgomery,  and  Wood,  of  Haverhill ;  Whitchers, 
of  Benton  ;  Olcott,  of  Hanover ;  the  Sumners,  David  H.  of  Clare- 
mont  and  James  H.  of  Dalton  ;  the  Glarks,  Noyes,  Atwoods,  and 
Samuel  P.  Peavey,  of  Landaff;  Putnam,  Parker,  and  Priest,  of 
Franconia ;   the  Kenneys,  Woodburys,  and  Sindairs,  of  Bethle- 
hem ;  Morris  Clark,  the  Burnses,  Carletons,  Libbys,  and  others, 
of  Whitefield  ;  the  Weckses,  Bracketts,  Kent,  Joyslin,  and  Burn- 
side,  of  Lancaster ;  and  many  lumber  dealers  from  Springfield, 
Hartford,  and  other  cities  on  the  lower  Connecticut,  who  came 
here  to  meet  the  manufacturers  from  all  the  region  round  about. 
This  room,  too,  served  as  an  office  for  Reul^en  B.  Dunn,  of  Water- 
ville,  and  Asa  Gile,  of  Reidville,  Maine,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  business  men  of  that  State,  who  had  large  lumber  interests 
in  Whitefield.    It  was   also  occupied  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Robert  Morse  and  John  E.  Chamberlain  while  they  were  building 
the  White  Mountains  Railroad.     To  name  others,  the  politicions 
and  professional  men  who  frequented  this  hostelry,  would  prolong 
the  list  to  include  all  who  resided  in  the  two  northern  countfes, 
and  many  from  l)cyond  their  limits. 

In  the  fifties  it  was  for  three  seasons  the  home  of  an  eccentric 
gentleman  of  Jewish  extraction,  by  the  name  of  Nazro,  a  former 
resident  of  New  York.  To  such  as  knew  him  casually,  he  was  a 
polished  gentleman  of  winning  personality  and  great  erudition, 
who  was  equally  at  home  in  the  discussion  of  current  events  and 
grave  problems  of  theology,  philosophy,  and   history.    He  was 
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subject  to  intervals  of  melancholia,  and  when  in  this  mood  imag- 
ined and  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophecy. 
He  held  large  possessions,  which  were  controlled  by  a  guardian, 
while  his  liberal  allowance  was  principally  squandered  in  the  pur- 
chase of  quit-claim  deeds  to  the  territory  embraced  by  Mount 
Washington.  On  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  noble  mountain  he 
proposed  to  erect  a  temple,  which  was  to  contain  the  taliernacle 
sacred  to  all  sons  of  Israel,  and  from  this  temple  he  was  finally  to 
make  his  ascension  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  When  the  shadow 
passed  from  his  mind,  he  became  a  delightful  companion,  and  his 
entertaining  company  was  much  sought. 

John  Gile  died  in  1851.  He  had  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
an  important  factor  in  the  business  progress  of  the  town,  few  of 
our  citizens  having  contributed  as  much  to  its  development.  He 
came  to  Littleton  from  Bethlehem  in  1809,  having  purchased  the 
Jonas  Nuree  tavern  on  Fitch  hill,  where  he  provided  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast  until  the  course  of  travel  was  diverted  by 
a  change  in  the  highway  to  the  route  still  in  use.  Soon  after  this 
event  he  bought,  of  Oliver  Nurse,  the  property  where  the  Moun- 
tain Home  House  now  is,  and  there  made  his  home  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Gile  was  industrious,  thrifty,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
value  of  real  estate  and  in  the  course  of  time  his  investments  made 
him  the  largest  holder  of  valuable  real  estate  in  town.  He  owned 
the  grist-mill,  the  old  carding  and  fulling  mill,  and  built  the  new 
mill,  now  used  as  a  grist-mill  by  I.  0.  Richardson.  This  mill  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  our  town.  When 
built  it  was  well  equipped  with  fulling  stocks  and  a  set  of  cards  of 
the  most  approved  pattern  then  in  use.  Eventually  it  passed  into 
the  control  of  Deacon  James  Hale.  Then  William  J.  Bellows  and 
Charles  Nurse  converted  it  into  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  bed- 
steads. They  transferred  it  to  Deacon  John  Merrill.  A  few 
years  later  it  became  the  property  of  Josiali  and  Benjamin  W. 
Kilburn,  who  used  it  as  a  machine  shop  and  foundry  ;  next  it  was 
transformed  by  George  H.  Tilton  and  Fred  E.  Goodall  into  a 
factory  for  making  knit  underwear ;  and  later  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  I.  G.  Richardson,  who  turned  it  into  a  grist-mill.  Mr. 
Gile  also  built  the  Granite  and  many  dwellings  in  the  village,  and 
was  the  largest  subscriber  among  our  residents  to  the  stock  of  the 
White  Mountains  Railroad  and  while  extremely  close  in  matters  of 
personal  expenditure,  he  possessed  the  sagacity,  often  denied  to 
men  of  his  habits  in  regard  to  financial  affairs,  to  see  that  liberal 
contributions  to  all  projects  calculated  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
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the  community  were  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  to  return,  increased 
many-fold  through  the  enhanced  value  of  his  real  estate. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Gile  was  peculiar,  rather  under 
medium  lieight,  hut  st  rongly  built.  His  form  was  bowed  by  tl)e  con- 
stant burden  of  self-imposed  labor.  His  dress  was  always  of  home 
manufacture,  and  usually  consisted  of  trousers  that  ended  midway 
between  knee  and  anicle;  a  shirt  of  hard  twisted  flannel ;  a  frock, 
a  garment  of  wliite  and  blue  frocking,  hung  from  his  shoulders 
in  long  unrufned  folds.  He  probably  at  different  times  owned  a 
horse  and  wagon.  If  so,  they  were  not  for  his  personal  use.  When 
seen  in  the  villnp:c  he  was  there  on  business,  and  coming  and  going 
he  walked  barefoot  in  summer  beside  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  which 
he  gave  occasional  attention  with  a  long  goadstick,  but  usually  his 
head  was  bent  in  reflection.  It  is  said  that  he  owned  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  use  on  dress  occasions,  such  as  attending  meeting  and 
court  at  Haverhill.  When  the  meeting-house  was  built  at  the  vil- 
lage he  would  start  for  Sunday  services  with  shoes  and  stockings 
in  his  hands  and  when  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  would  stop 
by  the  roadside  and  finish  his  toilet  by  putting  them  on,  to  be  re- 
moved at  the  same  place  on  the  return  journey.  He  was  a  plain, 
rugged,  strong  man,  both  physically  and  mentally,  who  found 
no  delight  in  idleness,  and  whose  pleasures  were  confined  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  and  watching  its  ceaseless  growth 
under  the  quickening  influences  of  compound  interest  and  vil- 
lage prosperity. 

Mr.  Gile  reared  a  large  family.  His  eldest  son,  Aaron,  was  for 
some  years  prominent  in  business,  as  a  cavalry  oflicer  in  the  militia, 
and  as  Deputy  Sheriff.  His  later  years  were  not  happy ;  self-indul- 
gence had  dissipated  property  and  created  family  dissensions,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  price  Folly  is  sure  to  exact  from  her 
votaries.  Another  son,  William  Brackett,  was  one  of  a  party  of 
several  young  men  who  went  from  here  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
early  thirties  and  he  died  there  in  1887.  His  son  John  was  edu- 
cated at  New  Hampton  and  Union  College,  from  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1889.  He  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  as  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  in  November, 
1848,  and  was  settled  over  the  society  there,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  by  drowning,  September  28, 1849. 
The  youngest  son,  Frye  Williams,  was  in  trade  here  for  some  years. 
When  the  Kansas-Nebraska  excitement  began,  he  went  to  Kansas 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Topeka  and  lived  to  become  its 
historian.  He  was  a  banker  and  accumulated  a  large  property. 
He  died  in  June,  1898.    The  eldest  of  the  children  of  John  Oile 
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married  John  Bowman,  and  the  youngest  became  the  wife  of  C.  0. 
Abbey,  M.D.  She  died  in  1849.  Of  his  grandsons,  Gen.  O.  W. 
Oile,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Francis  A.  Eastman,  of  Chicago, 
won  distinction  in  their  chosen  professions ;  one  as  a  soldier,  the 
other  as  a  journalist 

Two  ventures  that  failed  were  undertaken  in  the  early  fifties. 
The  most  important  was  an  effort  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  new 
county  by  uniting  tho  towns  of  southern  Ooos  and  northern  Graf- 
ton ill  a  county  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary 
hero,  Sturk.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced  into  tlie  Legis- 
lature at  its  June  session,  in  1852,  and  consideration  postponed, 
for  want  of  notice  by  publication,  to  the  November  session  of  that 
year.  The  purpose  was  to  make  the  Ammonoosuc  valley  towns 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  county,  with  Littleton  as  the  county  seat. 
Whitefield,  Dalton,and  Carroll  were  favorable  to  the  movement,  as 
were  the  Grafton  towns  of  Bethlehem,  Franconia,  Landaff,  Lisbon, 
Bath,  and  Lyman.  In  Lancaster  and  Haverhill  there  were  power- 
ful political  influences  arrayed  against  the  measure,  and  its  ultimate 
failure  was  not  unexpected  under  the  circumstances. 

The  other  movement  was  made  by  citizens  of  Bethlehem,  resi- 
dent in  Ooncord  Gore,  to  secure  annexation  to  this  town.  There 
were  many  and  important  reasons  why  their  request  should  have 
been  granted  by  the  Legislature.  Their  business,  social,  and  re- 
ligious connections  were  mostly  here.  A  majority  of  the  petition- 
ers resided  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  our  village,  and  this  was 
their  post-office  address,  while  the  post-office  and  bnsincss  centre 
of  Bethlehem  was  more  than  three  miles  away.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture of  those  days  was  slow  to  disturb  the  integrity  of  ancient 
charters,  and  gave  the  petitioners  leave  to  continue  the  political 
privileges  and  business  inconveniences  that  their  fathers  possessed 
for  fifty  years. 

For  seventy  years  after  its  settlement  farming  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  practically  all  the  residents  of  Littleton.  The 
ministers,  doctors,  and  merchants  were  engaged  in  agricuUural 
pursuits,  as  well  as  in  providing  for  the  spiritual,  physical,  and 
material  necessities  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Thus,  Priests  Goodall 
and  Fairbank,  Doctors  Burns  and  Moore,  and  Major  Curtis  and 
Ksquire  Brackett  were  successful  farmers  as  well  as  followers  of 
their  professions  or  of  trade. 

Ill  all  these  years  there  was  little  change  in  the  products  of  the 
farm.  Season  followed  season  in  unvarying  routine  of  planting 
and  harvesting  the  same  crops  ;  year  after  year  the  husbandman 
disposed  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  wool,  for  cash,  or  in  payment 
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of  his  anmml  debt  at  the  storc.^  The  transforination  from  a 
farming  to  a  mniiufacturing  community  began  with  the  building 
of  the  Woollen  Factory,  and  was  rapidly  hastened  by  the  creation 
of  other  less  important,  but  beneficial  industries  during  the  same 
decade.  The  change  this  wrought  greatly  promoted  the  welfare 
of  the  farnicrfl.  The  great  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  com- 
panies had  created  a  demand  for  potato  starch,  and  small  mills 
for  its  production  were  erected  wherever  the  farmers  could  be 
induced  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  of  potatoes  to  make  the  pro- 
duction of  this  commodity  profitable.  The  first  of  these  mills  in 
this  town  was  built  near  the  Rankins  Mills  in  1848.  In  1850 
Aaron  Gile  converted  the  old  fulling-mill,  then  standing  on 
the  present  site  of  the  sash  and  blind  shop,  into  a  starch-mill, 
and  operated  it  for  two  seasons.  Other  mills  were  built  and, 
for  a  time,  did  a  prosperous  business.  Manufacturers,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  stock  for  their  mills,  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  farmers  for  the  product  of  given  acreage  at  a  price  that, 
with  an  average  crop,  ensured  a  considerable  profit.  This  system 
resulted  in  over-production  of  the  manufactured  article  and  conse- 
quent loss.  The  uncertainties  attending  the  business  are  disclosed 
by  the  fact  that  one  season  the  farmers  in  this  town  received  thirty 
cents  a  bushel  for  their  potatoes  and  the  next  year  but  twelve 
and  a  half  cents.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  the 
farmer  ceased  to  grow  the  crop  for  the  mill,  and  in  a  few  years 
none  were  in  operation,  though  the  business  was  subsequently  re- 
vived for  a  brief  period.  With  the  farmer  it  gave  place  to  growing 
hops  for  the  use  of  brewers  or  shipment  to  foreign  countries. 

The  hop  was  early  transplanted  by  the  first  settlers.  For  years 
its  graceful  tendrils  ornamented  a  corner  in  the  garden  or  a 
favored  nook  on  the  farm.     The  housewife  treasured   the  vine, 

1  Agricultural  Tabvb  from  trr  Cbnbub  of  1840. 
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not  only  for  its  pendent  beauty  and  culinary  and  medicinal  virtues, 
but  also  for  its  commercial  value,  as  its  flower  was  legal  tender 
at  the  counter  of  all  old-time  merchants.  So  highly  was  it  es- 
teemed that  as  early  as  1657  its  cultivation  was  encouraged  by 
legislative  enactment.  But  the  fostering  cara  of  the  State  failed 
to  stimulate  its  cultivation,  and  it  was  nut  until  about  eighty  years 
ago  that  it  was  grown  in  New  England  for  other  than  domestic 
uses. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Ammonoosnc  valley  were  favorable 
to  its  propagation,  and  in  1850  the  farmers  had  entered  upon  its 
cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
substituted  for  the  potato  as  a  market  crop  that  it  was  largely 
grown  in  this  town.  It  was  an  expensive  crop  to  produce,  requir- 
ing more  labor  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  than  other  products 
of  the  farm,  yet,  for  a  number  of  years  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
profitable  crop  ever  produced  here ;  certainly  it  gave  employment 
to  more  people  and  put  in  circulation  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
any  other.  But  producer  and  buyer  were  too  eager  to  gather  a 
harvest  of  dollars,  and  a  season's  crop  that  brought  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  gave  the  growers  a  large  profit  and  induced  them 
to  increase  the  acreage  devoted  to  its  production,  while  others  em- 
barked in  the  business  until  the  hop-yard  was  the  most  constant 
object  that  met  the  eye  in  driving  through  this  section.  Still,  the 
demand  increased,  until  at  one  time  the  producers  received  sixty 
cents  a  pound  for  the  crop  delivered  at  the  depot.  With  this,  as 
with  the  potato,  over-production  resulted,  and  the  price  gradually 
decreased  until  the  farmer  realized  but  four  cents  a  pound.  This 
put  an  end  to  its  production  here  for  market  purposes. 

At  this  time  the  farmer  began  to  give  more  attention  to  raising 
fruit.  The  orchards  set  out  by  the  pioneers  were  perishing  of  old 
age,  and  in  renewing  them  regard  was  had  to  the  quality  of  fruit 
to  be  produced.  May  grafts  were  set,  one  farmer  (Boby  Curtis 
Town)  setting  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  1851  and  1852.  At- 
tempts were  also  made  to  grow  other  fruits,  and  some  success  was 
had  in  raising  pears  of  a  hardy  variety.  But  the  climate  or  soil, 
or  both,  were  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  extensive  experi- 
ments in  horticulture. 

The  farmers  had  a  grievance  of  long  standing  against  the  local 
merchants.  It  seems  that  the  traders  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  price,  not  only  of  the  goods  they  sold,  but  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  farmer.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  farmera  organized  in 
1840  a  mercantile  company  on  the  co-operative  plan,  to  which  they 
gave  the  cumbersome  title  of  '*  The  Center  Village  Farmers  and 
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Mechanics  Mercantile  Company."  The  articles  of  agreement,  or 
consMtntion,  of  the  association  contained  twentj-eight  sections,  bj 
which  all  power  was  vested  in  a  board,  to  consist  of  five  directors, 
who  should  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  selling  agent  under  their 
direction.  All  purchases  were  made  by  the  board,  and  it  also 
fixed  prices,  just  as  the  merchants  had  done  before  them.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  divided  into 
shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  but  the  total  nnmlier  of  shares  dis- 
posed of  limited  the  actual  capital  to  less  than  half  the  maximum 
Ruin  prcRorihcfl  by  the  Constitution.  Marquis  L.  Goold  was  a|v 
pointed  agent  of  the  company  at  an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  Joseph  Robins  and  Amos  Hubbard  were  active  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  and,  with  the  agent,  had  general  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  It  began  business  at  the  "  Brick 
Store,"  and  continued  in  existence  less  than  two  years.  The  glow- 
ing anticipations  of  its  projectora  were  never  realized  in  any 
particular,  the  scheme  proving  an  ignominious  failure.  An  assign- 
ment was  made  to  Frye  W.  Gile,  who  closed  up  its  affairs,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  divided  among  the  stockholders.  The  stock 
was  purchased  by  John  W.  Balch,  who  went  into  trade  with  Mr. 
Goold  as  partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Goold  and  Balch. 

It  was  during  their  tenancy  that  the  Brick  Store  club  was  formed 
by  a  few  congenial  spirits  who  were  patrons  of  the  firm.  Beside 
the  proprietors  the  members  who  were  constant  in  attendance  at 
evening  sessions  were  Otis  Batchelder,  Samson  Bullard,  Elijah 
Fitch,  Solomon  Goodall,  Simeon  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Burns, 
while  Charles  W.  Rand,  William  J.  Bellows,  John  Farr,  and  some 
others  attended  as  often  as  business  engngements  would  permit. 
The  leading  spirits  were  Messrs.  Batchelder,  Balch,  and  Fitch, 
whose  practical  jokes  sometimes  led  to  unpleasant  consequences 
that  the  humorous  suggestions  of  Dr.  Moore  or  Lawyers  Rand  and 
Bellows  did  not  avail  to  smooth  over  or  heal.  Such  an  instance 
caused  the  retirement  from  the  club  of  ''  Esquire"  Johnson.  In 
those  "  good  old  days"  snuff,  yellow, black,  or  brown,  was  an  in- 
dispensable article  in  every  village  store.  This  merchandise  was 
stored  in  deep,  slender  jars  of  brown  crockery  that  stood  some 
eight<2cn  or  twenty  inches  in  height,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  sufli- 
ciently  largo  to  admit  the  hand.  At  the  **  Brick  Store"  three  of  these 
were  arranged  on  a  shelf  behind  the  counter  whore  they  were  con- 
venient of  access.  The  "  Esquire"  was  fond  of  the  yellow  article, 
but  preferred  that  taken  from  some  other  man's  box,  and  for  this 
reason  never  carried  it  on  his  person.  He  happened  to  take  a 
particular  liking  for  the  contents  of  one  of  these  jars,  and  as  he 
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been  a  8tagc-drivci%  and  this  was  his  first  venture  as  a  landlord. 
While  the  undertaking  was  not  a  success,  it  served  to  introduce 
him  to  the  travelling  public  in  a  new  capacity,  as  well  as  to  give 
him  an  experience  that  was  of  value  in  his  after  career.  He  sub- 
sequently presided  as  landlord  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  Concord  and 
the  new  Fabyan's  at  the  White  Mountains  and  tiie  Lancaster 
House.  He  could  do  many  things  well,  but  is  remembered  as  one 
"  who  knew  how  to  keep  a  hotel." 

Considering  the  character  of  the  successive  landlords,  the  ill- 
fortune  that  attended  this  hotel  enterprise  is  peculiar.  The  fact 
pi*obably  is  that  the  business  demand  for  the  new  house  was  over- 
estimated in  the  first  instance,  and  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
the  public  to  divide  its  patronoge  between  rival  taverns  under- 
rated. The  travelling  public  of  those  days  was  conservative, 
and  when  a  landlord  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  wayfarer 
he  became  something  more  than  a  mere  business  man  to  him.  He 
was  his  personal  friend  in  all  things,  and  his  guide  and  mentor  in 
many ;  the  tavern  was  to  him  a  home,  and  his  loyal  preferences 
for  it«  landlord  were  not  easily  alienated. 

The  Union  House  came  under  the  control  of  Willard  and  Levi 
Ward  Coblcigh  in  1840.  Willard—  or  *'  Uncle  Dick,"  as  ho  was 
styled  by  his  friends  —  was  a  general  favorite.  Tall  and  somewhat 
stout,  he  moved  with  slow  deliberation.  His  features  were  heavy, 
and  his  bearing  rough  but  hearty.  In  early  life  he  had  followed 
the  river,  in  charge  of  a  '*  gang  of  rivermen,"  guiding  logs  to  the 
mills  on  the  lower  Connecticut  Exposure  and  hainlship  had  filled 
his  joints  with  rheumatism,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  free  from 
the  pain  inflicted  by  this  insotiablo  disease.  This  trouble  was  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  |>eculiaritics  and  mannerisms  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  people  and  made  him  the  subject  of  comment 
which  served  to  advertise  his  inn  among  the  travelling  public  far 
and  near.  He  married  Betsey,  daughter  of  Max  Hazelton,  of 
Bath.  She  was  a  devout  Methodist,  and  suffered  much  on  account 
of  the  frequent  ungodly  speech  of  her  husband.  She  was  insistent 
in  her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  attend  meeting,  but  example, 
entreaty,  and  prayer  failed  to  move  his  obdurate  heart  to  yield  to 
her  wishes.  It  is  believed  that  during  his  residence  here  he  at- 
tended church  but  once.  That  was  during  a  revival  service  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oallaher  at  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  1850,  when  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  service,  and  Col. 
Lucius  A.  Russell  and  Mr.  Cobleigh  were  persuaded  by  Curtis  C. 
Bowman  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings.  Their  entrance  attracted 
the  attention  of  tlie  large  audience,  as  both  were  of  noticeable 
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During  a  political  campaign  pranks  and  ^*  courts  "  were  tabooed 
and  ^*  living  issues ''  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  members.  For 
some  years  prior  to  18t54,  the  consideration  of  political  questions 
might  be  termed  discussions,  for  Dr.  Moore,  the  only  Democratic 
member,  was  able  to  present  his  side  of  the  question  with  force 
and  incisivcncss,  but  in  the  days  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  he  went 
over  to  the  majority  and  things  were  one-sided  until  Jeramiah 
Blodgett  appeared  on  the  scene. 

This  store  wns  occupied  by  George  P.  Batchclder,  a  son  of  Otis, 
wlio  put  in  a  large  stock  of  hnrdware;  finding  the  demand  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  continuance  in  this  line,  he  substituted  a  stock 
of  groceries  and  continued  in  trade  until  1857,  when  he  sold  to  his 
father,  who  continued  to  make  the  members  of  the  "  club  *'  welcome 
at  his  fireside. 

When  Henry  L.  Thayer  came  to  Littleton  he  engnged  in  trade 
at  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  E.  S.  Woolson,  next  west  of 
Thoyer's  Hotel.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  energetic  and  persistent, 
and  soon  built  up  a  large  business.  He  was  not,  however,  entirely 
satisfied,  and  l)egan  to  plan  an  entire  change.  He  believed,  what 
every  one  else  doubted,  that  a  hotel  was  needed  that  should  be  more 
modern  in  equipment  and  character  than  the  old-fashioned  tavern, 
and  resolved  to  establish  such  a  hotel  in  our  midst.  With  him 
to  resolve  was  to  execute.  He  purchased  the  lot  east  of  his  place 
of  business,  removed  the  building  to  the  present  site  of  the  Bel- 
lows' store,  and  in  1852  opened  The  White  Mountains  House  to 
the  public.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  hopes  were  realized,  but 
the  end  justified  his  investment,  and  crowned  it  with  abundant 
success. 

There  were  many  additions  to  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
the  town  in  these  years.  The  leading  firm,  that  of  Eastman, 
Tilton,  &  Co.,  also  underwent  many  changes  of  title  owing  to  the 
growth  of  its  business  and  additions  to  its  membership.  Franklin 
J.  Eastman,  who  began  his  mercantile  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  his  brothers,  and  then  became  a  partner  of  Robert  Harvey,  the 
leading  merchant  in  Barnet.,  returned  to  Littleton  in  1852,  and 
entered  the  old  firm  as  a  partner.  He  was  very  enterprising  and 
one  of  the  best  salesmen  that  ever  stood  behind  a  counter.  He  was 
exceedingly  affable  and  knew  no  distinctions  among  his  customers. 
Henry  L.  Tilton  returned  from  his  venture  in  California  in  1852, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  When  the  Depot  Store  was 
opened  in  1853,  Ebenezer  and  Cyrus  Eastman  and  Franklin  Tilton 
took  charge  of  its  business,  while  the  younger  members  of  the 
company  remained  at  the  old  store  near  the  Union  House. 
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Another  morchant  of  this  period  was  Fry  W.  Gile.  He  began 
business  in  a  small  store  tliat  stood  at  the  time  on  the  plot  now 
used  as  a  croquet  ground  by  the  proprietor  of  Thayer*s  Hotel 
Early  in  1850,  having  completed  his  new  block,  since  owned  by 
the  McCoys,  he  moved  his  business  there,  occupying  the  store  in 
the  west  end  of  the  block.  He  had  as  a  partner  for  the  first  year 
Isaac  Merrill,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  This  was  fitted  up  with  what 
wera  then  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  was  probably  the 
most  convenient  and  elegant  general  store  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gile  afterwards  developed  considerable 
literary  ability,  and  the  first  manifestations  he  showed  of  possess- 
ing this  talent  wei-e  the  advertisements  he  sent  to  the  local  news- 
paper. His  venture  did  not  prove  a  financial  success,  and  in  1854 
he  departed  for  Kansas,  there  to  rebuild  his  financial  fortunes,  and 
win  credit  as  a  historian. 

The  easterly  tenement  in  this  block  was  soon  taken  by  Royal 
D.  Rounsevel,  who  opened  the  first  store  in  town  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  sale  of  dry-goods  and  small  wares. 
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XXL 
THE  RAILROAD. 

THE  Concord  Railroad  reached  itR  nortlicrn  terminus  at  the 
capital  of  the  Stat«  in  1842.  Building  a  railroad  at  that 
time  was  Far  difTcrent  from  what  it  has  since  become.  Then 
there  were  no  syndicates  of  capitalists  to  finance  the  enterprise. 
The  funds  with  which  to  build  and  equip  the  road  were  secured 
i)y  subscriptions  to  the  stock  hj  business  men,  mechanics,  and 
farmers  residing  in  the  towns  through  which  the  proposed  road 
was  to  be  constructed.  The  people  were  skeptical  as  to  the  final 
success  of  such  enterprises.  The  Concord  Railroad,  chartered  in 
1835,  was  as  late  as  1840  regarded  by  many  intelligent  people  as 
a  chimerical  project  In  February  of  that  year,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Patriot,"  a  friend  of  the  road  endeavored  to  dis- 
abuse the  popular  mind  of  the  then  prevalent  idea  that  a  railroad 
from  Nashua  to  Concord  could  not  be  operated  in  winter,  owing 
to  frost  in  the  ground.  The  writer  cited  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad  had  been  in  operation  summer  and  winter 
for  nearly  five  years,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  there  was 
more  frost  in  the  ground  between  Boston  and  Liowell  than  between 
Nashua  and  Concord,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  snow  in  this 
State.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  at  the  present  time  that  such 
an  objection  could  have  been  seriously  urged  sixty  yeat*s  ago.  But 
this  was  not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
canvasser  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  a  proposed  railroad. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  encountered  by  those  interested  in 
building  railroads  was  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
J^egislature  to  empower  railroad  corporations  to  condemn  land 
over  which  it  proposed  to  pass  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
had  become  a  party  question  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  the 
dominant  party  denied  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  confer  such 
power.  In  1840^  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  railroad  com- 
panies from  taking  land  without  paying  the  owner  an  agreed  price 

'  Session  Laws,  June  Sessioiii  1840,  pp.  438-434.  Also  December  Seuion, 
1840,  p.  604. 
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therefor,  wliich  was  often  extortionate.  The  effect  of  such  a 
statute  is  obvious.  It  effectually  checked  the  progress  of  i*aih*oad 
construction  in  the  State. 

The  law  of  1840  became  at  once  a  vital  political  issue,  and  con- 
tinued such  for  four  years  until  it  threatened  the  supremacy  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  order  to  avert  the  impending  disaster,  the 
leaders  of  that  party  devised,  and  in  1844  caused  to  bo  enacted 
by  the  Legislature,  the  first  general  railroad  law  of  the  State.^ 
This  act  constituted  milroads  qtMsi-puhlic  corporations,  and  the 
grave  constitutional  questions  that  had  so  long  agitated  the  public 
were  removed  from  the  political  arena,  and  gi*eat  public  utilities, 
such  OS  the  Concord  Railroad,  were  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  railroad  corporations  were 
rapidly  chartered.  Two  of  these  —  the  Northern  and  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  —  slowly  threaded  their  tortuous  way 
through  Grafton  County.  The  Northern  reached  Grafton  in 
August,  1847,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  run  trains  to  its  northern  terminus  at  Went  Lebanon. 

The  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal,  chartered  in  1844,^  entered 
this  county  and  ran  its  trains  to  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of 
1849.  Its  construction  did  not  advance  rapidly  from  this  point, 
and  its  next  stopping-place  at  Warren  was  not  reached  until  May, 
1851.     It  was  completed  to  Woodsville,  May  10,  1858. 

In  the  mean  time  the  residents  of  the  Connecticut  valley  had  not 
been  idle  in  the  work  of  railroad  building.  The  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivera  road,  chartered  in  1848,  surveyed  in  1846, 
was  opened  to  Wells  River,  November  6, 1848.  This  brought  us 
within  an  easy  stage  ride  of  railroad  connection  with  Boston,  by 
the  way  of  the  Northern  road. 

The  charter  of  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  contemplated 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  ^^  beginning  at  any  point  on  the 
westerly  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  opposite  Haverhill  or 
Littleton  in  this  State,  or  any  town  on  said  river  between  the 
towns  aforesaid  ;  thence  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  Olivcrian 
route,  so  called,  to  Plymouth  ;  thence  by  a  route  over  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset  or  Wiunipissiogce  or 
Merrimack  rivers,"  to  Concord.  Among  the  corporators  named 
in  the  charter  were  Cyrus  Eastman  and  William  Brackett  of  this 
town.  The  projectors  of  the  road  contemplated  buihling  to  Wells 
River,  there  to  connect  with  the  Passumpsic;  but  Littleton  in- 

1  SeMlon  I41W8,  1844,  pp.  121-126. 

s  Ibid.,  December  Scuion,  1844,  pp.  182-186. 
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fluciiccd,  in  wliicli  Ebenezcr  Etiatinan  was  prominent,  secured 
the  insertion  of  the  Littleton  limitation  in  the  charter.  All  sorts 
of  schemes  for  building  railroads  were  in  the  air.  It  was  once 
contemplated  to  construct  a  road  from  Portland  "  to  some  point 
on  the  Connecticut  river  between  Haverhill  and  Colebrook."  * 
This  was  the  inception  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad, 
now  a  |)art  of  the  Grand  Trunk  ;  and  our  townsmen  kept  this  in 
view,  not  so  much  w^ith  an  expectation  of  its  construction  as  for 
its  use  in  procuring  possible  influence  to  aid  in  securing  rail  con- 
nection with  the  ronds  designed  to  reach  *'  a  point  on  the  Con- 
necticut river  in  Haverhill." 

Another  projected  railroad  that  never  had  an  existence,  save  on 
paper,  was  the  ^'  Connecticut  River  and  Montreal  Railroad  Com- 
pany," incor|K)rated  in  January,  1849.'  This  was  to  be  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal,  and  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  railroads.  Its  coui*se  was  to  be  along  the  east- 
ern hank  of  the  Connecticut  from  Woodsville  to  Lancaster.  The 
incor|K>rators  were  residents  of  the  towns  through  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  pass.  The  representatives  of  Littleton  were  Richard  W. 
Peabody  and  Frederick  A.  Cross.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
of  the  sixteen  persons  named  in  the  charter  as  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, all  of  whom  were  prominent  citizens  of  Grafton  and  Coos 
counties,  thche  two  alone  should  survive,  sound  of  body  and  mind 
at  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  fourscore  and  ten  years.^ 

The  people  of  this  town  were  more  or  less  interested  in  all  of 
these  roads.  The  question  of  railroad  connection  was  constantly 
agitated  from  the  time  of  the  com|)Ietion  of  the  Concord  road 
down  to  the  hour  when  the  whistle  of  the  iron  horse  first  rever- 
berated among  our  hills.  The  Legislature  in  December,  1848, 
incorporated  "The  White  Mountains  Railroad."  The  charter  pro- 
vided that  the  route  of  the  road  should  be  *^  from  some  point  on 
the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad,  in  Haverhill,  near 
Woodsville,  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river  through 
Haverhill,  Bath,  Landaff,  Lislion,  Littleton,  Bethlehem,  White- 
field,  Dalton,  and  Lancaster,  to  some  point  on  the  Atlantic  and 

1  Charter  of  tlie  Portland  and  Connecticut  River  RAilroad.  Lrwi  of  1839,  p.  470. 
Moses  P.  Little  was  named  as  one  of  tlie  corporators  in  tliis  act;  nearly  all  the  others 
were  residents  of  Lancaster. 

*  Session  f^ws  of  1840,  p.  726. 

'  Ricliard  Wales  Peahody  was  bom  in  Littleton.  July  7,  1811,  and  now  resides  in 
Chicago.  He  yisited  his  native  town  in  the  sammer  of  1901,  and  again  In  March, 
1002,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the  Congregational  meeting-liouse.  Fred- 
erick A.  Cross  is  now  a  resident  of  Waterford,  Vt.  lie  was  born  December  9, 1807, 
and  is  still  a  freqaent  visitor  to  this  town. 
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St.  Lawrence  Railroad  in  Lancaster."  ^  Among  the  incorporators 
resident  in  Littleton  were  Ebenezer  Eastman,  Henry  A.  Bellows, 
John  Gile,  Willard  Coblcigh,  and  Nelson  Oile.'  The  capital  stock 
was  fixed  at  ^'not  less  than  five  hundred  shares  nor  more  than 
ten  thousand  shares"  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  charter  momliers  of  the  corporation  was 
held  at  the  Union  House  in  Littleton,  September  16, 1848,  and  a 
temporary  organization  eflccted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
procure  a  survey  of  the  route  and  raise  necessary  funds  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  committee.  Its  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  issued  in  1849.  J.  S. 
Gregg,  C.  E.,  of  Boston,  had  charge  of  the  survey.  The  work  was 
begun  at  Wills  River  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  ended  at  the 
Colonel  White  place  in  Lancaster  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1848.'  The  distance  covered  by  the  survey  was  88^  miles.  The 
heaviest  grade  was  47^  feet  to  the  mile,  while  eight  miles  were 
level. 

Mr.  Oregg*s  estimate  of  expense  for  grading,  masonry,  and  super- 
structure to  Littleton  was  $5,000  per  mile,  and  the  entire  cost  of 
the  road,  not  including  equipment,  from  Wells  River  to  Lancaster 
was  estimated  at  $600,000.  In  no  event,  according  to  the  report, 
could  it  exceed  $800,000. 

The  expense  incurred  by  the  committee  in  the  matter  of  survey 
was  $680,  including  $200  due  Ira  Ooodall  for  services  and  expenses 
in  procuring  the  charter.  This  item  seems  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  charges  for  similar  legislative  services  in  recent  years. 
U  should  bo  added  that  Mr.  Goodali  and  the  committee  received 
their  pay  in  the  stock  of  the  road. 

The  directors,  at  this  time,  entertained  a  very  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation.     They  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  business  tributary 


1  It  wai  tlien  expected  that  tliit  rond  would  be  conttructed  through  Lancaster. 
Itt  director!,  finally,  decided  to  huiM  tiirough  Northuuiberland.  The  matter  was  a 
subject  of  controversy  fur  a  long  time,  and  was  finnlly  cunipromiDed  by  tiie  payment 
of  #20.000  by  the  railroad  company  to  Lancaster.  This  fund  was  subsequently 
invested  in  a  hotel. 

^  The  others  named  in  the  charter  were  l^avid  O.  Goodnll,  Morris  Clark,  Preshy 
West,  Jr.,  Nalium  1).  Day,  I^eonHrd  Johnson,  Richard  1'.  Kent,  Koyal  Joyslin,  Jiinivs 
W.  Weeks,  William  Burns,  William  1).  Spaulding,  'iliumas  Smith,  Asa  Colby, 
Thomas  Montgomery,  John  M.  Gove,  Edward  O.  Kenney,  Qrcenleaf  Cummings, 
I^evi  Parker,  Daniel  Clark,  James  P.  Webster,  Jonathan  Moulton,  Benjamin  Paddle- 
fonl,  Andrew  S.  Woods,  Ira  Goodali,  Samuel  Koss,  William  Lang,  Abiel  Deniing, 
Enos  Wells,  and  Ira  Whitcher. 

*  The  survey  was  not  completed  to  Ijincaster  village  at  this  time  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather. 
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to  tlio  proposed  road,  wliicli  is  of  interest  at  the  present  time  as  in- 
dicating the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  character 
and  amount  of  business  during  a  half  century. 

Their  first  item  embraces  the  vast  amount  of  pine,  spruce,  and 
hemlock  timber  along  the  route.  Tliey  then  state  tiie  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  several  villages.  At  Bath  there  was  a 
woollen  factory,  several  saw-mills,  a  grist-mill,  and  machine  shop ; 
at  Lisbon,  saw-mills,  a  starch-mill,  and  grist-mill,  while  Littleton 
was  described  as  having  a  larger  business  than  any  town  in  the 
State  north  of  Lebanon.  Among  its  industries  were  two  woollen 
factories,  two  saw-mills,  a  starch-mill,  grist-mill,  machine  shop,  iron 
foundry,  and  a  scythe  factory,  using  a  large  quantity  of  iron  ond 
coal.  This  recapitulation  of  the  business  of  the  Ammonoosnc  val- 
ley was  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  statement  that  '*  the  road 
would  pay  good  dividends  from  the  moment  of  its  completion." 

The  corporation  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  this  town 
February  6,  1849.  The  first  lioard  of  directors  consisted  of  Ira 
Goodall  and  Andrew  Salter  Woods,  of  Bath  ;  David  G.  Goodall, 
Lisbon ;  Ebenezcr  Eastman,  Littleton  ;  Morris  Clark,  Whitefield  ; 
Jjevi  Sargent,  Manchester ;  and  John  Pierce,  of  Bethlehem.  This 
board  organized  by  electing  Ira  Goodall  president,  and  William 
J.  Bellows  clerk.  Mr.  Bellows  is  the  only  survivor  of  those  who 
were  active  in  securing  the  charter,  raising  funds,  and  in  many 
other  ways  doing  those  things  that  were  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  difficult  but  important  results  for  which  they  were  organized. 

The  organization  effected  ond  the  minimum  amount  of  stock 
prescribed  by  the  charter  having  been  subscribed,  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  was  held  at  Bath  in  December,  1860,  and  the  direc- 
tors were  ^^  authorized  to  let  the  substructure  of  the  road,  from  the 
line  of  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  road  to  Littleton  village 
and  to  assess  the  shares  to  pay  the  cash  part  of  the  contract,  pro- 
vided that  sufficient  should,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  directors, 
be  subscribed  to  do  this,  so  as  to  leave  the  corporation  free  of  debt 
when  done." 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  vested  in  the  board,  the  direc- 
tors in  March,  1851,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Morse, 
Chamlierlain,  &  Co.  to  do  the  grading,  stonework,  bridging  and 
loying  the  superstructure  ready  for  the  cars  for  the  sum  of 
9108,750,  one  half  of  this  amount  to  be  paid  in  stock  and  one 
half  in  cash. 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  executed,  787  shares  of  stock  had 
been  subscril)ed  for.  Of  this  number  eighty-three  citizens  of  this 
town  had  taken  270  shares,  of  whom  John  Gile  was  the  largest 
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individual  subBcrilier  with  60  sliareR  standing  in  liis  name.'    Im 
Goodall,  tlie  president  of  tlie  road,  held  50  sliarcs. 

The  contractors  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of  construction, 
making  a  beginning  in  Bath.  Tlie  senior  member  of  this  firm, 
Robert  Morse,  was  of  Rnmney.  He  was  an  enterprising  business 
man  who  found  his  stage  interests  on  the  Concord  route  super- 
seded by  the  car  and  iron  horse  a  year  before  his  firm  assumed 
this  contract.  John  E.  Chamberlain  was  the  owner  of  a  mcndow 
farm  in  Newbury,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that 
town;  active,  energetic,  and  far-seeing,  he  loved  business  fur 
business*  sake,  and  continued  to  engage  in  large  enterprises  long 
after  he  had  passed  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  active 
years  of  man's  life.  James  L.  Hadley,  then  of  Rumney,  and 
later  a  citizen  of  this  town,  was  a  member  of  the  contracting  firm. 
He  was  a  tall,  strong,  energetic  man,  very  active  in  the  practical 
or  constructive  business  of  the  firm.  He  was  born  in  Nashua, 
and  about  the  time  the  railroad  was  opened  for  business  came 
to  Littleton.  He  subsequently  i-emoved  to  Barton,  Yt.,  then  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  and  became  agent 
of  that  road  there.  He  finally  went  West,  and  died  at  Kansas 
City  in  1896. 

In  the  light  of  modern  methods  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  twenty-one  miles  of  railroad  through  a  populous  and  moderately 
wealthy  valley  would  not  seem  a  dilficult  undertaking.  But  fifty 
years  ago  such  a  work  was  a  hazardous  matter,  in  which  all  who 
embarked  in  the  enterprise  placed  their  fortunes  in  jeopardy.  The 
building  of  the  White  Mountains  Railroad  was  a  local  affair.  Its 
projectors,  directors,  and  stockholders,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  were  residents  of  the  Ammonoosuc  valley.  They  were 
men  of  experience,  courage,  enterprise,  and  rare  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  WMiile  they  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  financial  success  of  the  road,  they  knew  how 
great  was  the  risk  they  assumed  when  they  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  the  enterprise,  yet  they  did  not  flinch  nor  draw 
back.  With  few  exceptions  the  stockholders  were  not  men  of 
wealth,  while  many  of  them  posHCSsed  means  so  moderate  that  the 
loss  of  the  sums  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  road,  would  cause 
them  serious  embarrassment.  These  men  met  the  first  assessment 
promptly ;  when  the  second  became  due  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  individual  holders  defaulted,  but  those  holding  five  or  more 

1  The  remaining  sliaret  were  distributed  as  follows :  LUbon,  120  tliarei ;  Bethle- 
hem, 26;  WhiteflelU,  42;  Bath,  117;  Landaff,  88 ;  Lyman,  6;  Franconia,  6;  Man- 
chester, 6;  all  others,  80. 
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shares  met  the  demand  witli  currency  or  its  equivalent ;  the  third 
assessment  narrowed  the  circle  of  those  who  responded  to  the 
hoard  of  directors  and  their  immediate  friends,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  many  of  the  stockhohlers  had  assumed  obligations 
which  they  were  unalile  to  liquidate.  Then  came  a  [period  of  litiga- 
tion extending  tiirough  several  years,  involving  the  stockholders 
and  the  contractors,  the  creditors  of  both,  and  rival  claimants  for 
the  |>OHsession  of  the  road. 

I)urin<i:  the  Icgjtl  turmoil  the  contractors  reached  a  point  lK)rder- 
ing  on  financial  exImuMtion.  It  became  a  question  whether  the 
work  should  be  abandoned,  as  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  make 
any  further  attempt  to  save  anything  from  the  financial  wreck.  Mr. 
Moi*8c,  however,  concluded  that  a  continuance  until  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  little  ro|)e  left,  could  not  leave  them  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion and  might  possibly  improve  the  situation.  This  view  was 
acquiesced  in  by  his  associates  and  the  struggle  was  continued  with 
successful  results. 

The  burden  of  the  conti*actors  was  shared  by  the  directors.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  several  members  resigned  from  the  board,  some 
through  fear  of  possible  financial  entanglements  and  others  because 
of  the  many  discouragements  attending  a  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  position.  John  Pierce  retired  in  1850  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ezra  C.  Hutchins,  of  Bath.  Judge  Woods  and  Levi  Sargent  re- 
tired in  1851  and  Sanmel  P.  Peavey,  of  Landaff,  and  George  B. 
Rcdington  were  elected  to  the  |)08itions  thus  vacated. 

Through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  these  troublous  times  Ira 
Goodall  and  Ebenezer  Eastman  never  faltered  nor  looked  back. 
They  kept  with  steadfast  purpose  the  course  resolved  upon  at  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise.  To  this  cause  they  devoted  their  time 
and  their  great  ability,  and  for  it  made  sacrifices  of  health  and 
fortune. 

Ira  Goodall,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Goodall,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  Yt.,  in  1788,  and  came  to  Littleton  with  his 
parents  in  1796.  His  education  was  acquired  at  the  school  in  dis- 
trict number  three  supplemented  by  the  instruction  of  his  father 
in  some  of  the  higher  branches  not  taught  in  the  district  school. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  entered  the  office  of  Moses  P.  Payson, 
then  among  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  this  section.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1814  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Bath.  His  business  was  large  from  the  start  and  in  a  few  years 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  practitioner  in  the 
State.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  ranked  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Bar.     For  many  years  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  land 
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titles  in  Lisbon,  LandufF  and  later  those  in  Concord  Gore,  that 
part  of  Betlilehein  adjoining  Littleton,  were  in  litigation  owing  to 
conflicting  grants  by  the  Royul  Governor.  In  this  class  of  cases 
Mr.  Goodall  was  one  of  the  leading  counsel  and  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  legal  battle  for  his  clients,  and  generally  his  contention  was  in- 
dorsed by  court  and  jury.  He  was  employed  in  nearly  every  case 
of  importance  in  his  judicial  district  for  many  years. 

Andrew  Salter  Woods  and  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  each  of  whom 
was  subsequently  Ciiief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  among 
those  who  at  different  times  were  students  in  his  office  and  subse- 
quently memliei-s  of  his  law  firm. 

In  his  practice  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  which  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  invested  in  mills  and  other  property  which  was 
calculated  to  promote  tiie  prosperity  of  his  town. 

Mr.  Goodall  possessed  an  indomitable  will,  untiring  energy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  Iniman  nature  that  was  seldom  at  fault.  His  faculty 
of  acquiring  knowledge  was  such  (hat  his  mind  was  a  storehouse  of 
all  sorts  of  information  and  it  was  regarded  as  among  his  weak- 
nesses tiiat  in  addressing  the  jury  he  did  not  always  confine  him- 
self to  the  law  and  the  facts  in  the  case  under  consideration,  but 
found  it  easy,  if  not  necessary,  to  amplify  iiis  argument  with 
statements,  illustrations  and  analogies  drawn  from  his  abundant 
stores  of  miscellaneous  information.  This  was  doubtless  an  in- 
herited characteristic,  as  his  father's  sermons  were  apt  to  be 
embellished  in  a  similar  manner.  While  this  method  would  seem 
calculated  to  confuse  rather  than  to  convince  the  jury,  there  was 
evident  method  in  the  practice.  By  these  digressions  he  secured 
the  attention  of  the  twelve  men,  and  before,  he  closed  had  managed 
to  fix  in  their  minds  all  the  points  he  regarded  as  essential  for 
them  to  consider  in  order  to  return  a  verdict  for  his  client.  lie 
was  tireless  in  the  preparation  of  a  case  for  presentation  to  court 
or  jury,  making  a  minute  investigation  not  only  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  but  of  the  history,  habits,  and  personal  characteristics  of  the 
panel  from  which  his  jury  was  to  be  selected  and  also  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  to  appear  against  him.  None  of  these  matters 
wei-e  neglected  or  postponed  for  consideration  in  the  court  room. 
It  is  prolmble  that  no  member  of  the  bar  of  tiiis  county  ever  ex- 
celled him  as  a  winner  of  verdicts. 

When  Mr.  Goodall  embarked  in  the  railroad  enterprise  he 
brought  to  the  task  all  his  vast  resources  of  experience,  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  wealth,  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime  of  restless 
industry.  These  were  his  contribution  to  the  creation  of  this 
public  utility,  and  the  end,  for  him,  was  a  tragedy,  —  for  health  of 
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mind  and  body,  as  well  as  Tortune,  were  sacrificed  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  ibis  work.  On  bis  retirement  lie  lingered  for  a  time  amid 
tbe  scenes  of  bis  former  activity,  and  in  1856  removed  to  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Avbere  be  continued  to  reside  wiib  bis  son  until  bis  deatb, 
wbicli  occurred  on  tbe  8d  of  Marcb,  t868,  at  tbe  advanced  age  of 
cij^bty  years. 

In  tbe  board  of  directors  tbe  member  wbo  was  most  closely  iden- 
tified witb  Mr.  Goodall  and  sbared  witb  bim  tbe  responsibility  of 
tbe  management  of  tbe  financial  aiTairs  of  tbe  corporation  was 
Ebenczcr  Eastman.  Tbese  men  almost  alone  carried  tbe  burden 
from  tbe  beginning  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  deatb  of  Mr.  Eastman  in 
August,  1853.  Tbey  pledged  tbeir  estates  to  secure  funds  to  keep 
tbe  contractors  at  work,  and  wben  tbe  final  crasb  came  tbe  large 
estate  of  one  was  lost  in  tbe  ruins,  wbile  tbat  of  tbe  otber  was  in- 
volved in  liti'^ation  witb  tbe  road,  and  according  to  tbe  brief  of 
counsel  for  tbe  estate,^  tbe  suit  of  tbe  corporation  was  an  attempt 
to  take  "  tbe  last  pittance  tbat  witbbolds  a  belpless  widow  and  two 
orpban  cbildren  from  absolute  want  and  poverty." 

Ebcnezer  Eastman  was  born  in  Danville,  Vt.,  June  15«  1804. 
lie  received  a  common  scbool  educotion,  and  early  in  life  entered 
tbe  sbop  of  Snnniel  Parker  to  Iciirn  tbe  trade  of  watcbmaker 
and  jeweller.  Having  mastered  this  trade  be  purchased  tbe  busi- 
ness of  bis  instructor  and  continued  it  witb  success  until  1838, 
wben,  with  Henry  Mattocks,  also  of  Danville,  be  acquired  the  in- 
terest of  Ethan  Colby  in  tbe  firm  of  Colby  and  Eastman,  then  in 
business  at  tbe  ^*  old  yellow  store."  The  new  firm  assumed  the 
style  of  Eastmnn,  Mattocks,  tc  Co.,  tbe  late  Col.  Cyrus  Eastman 
being  the  senior  partner.  During  tbe  next  fifteen  years  he  was 
largely  identified  witb  tbe  business  interests  of  this  section  and  a 
prominent  factor  in  tbe  development  of  tbe  town. 

Mr.  Eastman's  business  capacity  was  of  the  first  order.  It  was 
said  by  one  noted  in  tbe  business  world  for  bis  great  sagacity  ^  tbat 
*'  Ebenezer  Eastman  was  tbe  best  business  man  with  whom  be  bad 
ever  come  in  contact."  He  was  not,  perhnps,  the  equal  of  William 
Brackett  in  tbe  mastery  of  detail,  nor  of  bis  brother  Cyrus  in  the 
execution  of  matured  plans.  In  fact  these  matters  seldom  en- 
gaged his  attention.  But  in  breadth  of  conception,  in  tbe  capacity 
to  plan  a  great  and  complicated  business  enterprise  and  guide  it 
through  a  devious  course  to  a  successful  conclusion,  he  bad  no  pre- 
decessor and  has  bad  no  successor  among  our  business  men. 
With  sound  judgment  he  combined  an  extensive  knowledge  of 

1  White  Mniintnini  Railroad  v,  Eastman,  84  N.  H.  Reports,  p.  120. 
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humau  nature,  aud  an  iustiucfc  for  managcmcut  that  enabled  him 
to  deal  with  all  classes  on  more  than  equal  tcrma 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Eastman  was  slight,  straight,  and 
dignified,  somewiiat  clerical  in  appearance  and  dress.  His  head 
was  massive  and  crowned  with  a  mass  of  black  hair  brushed  back 
from  the  forehead  and  hanging  nearly  to  the  shoulders.  Tlie  eyes 
were  black,  full,  and  penetrating,  and  the  foi-chcad  broad,  high  and 
slightly  retreating.  He  was  a  silent  man  much  given  to  reflection, 
and  when  the  mood  was  upon  him  passed  hours  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  busy  scenes  transpiring  about  him.  AVhcn  the 
problem  engaging  his  attention  was  solved  to  his  satisfaction  he 
would  attend  to  the  wants  of  customers,  or  join  the  company 
about  the  store  in  the  winter  months  and  discuss  with  them  the 
political  issues  of  the  hour.  Hei*e,  as  in  business,  his  penetrating 
logical  mind  enabled  him  to  discern  the  important  features  of  the 
political  campaign  and  explain  them  with  conviiicing  clearness. 
Like  all  the  members  of  the  family,  he  was  a  democrat,  not  merely 
in  a  party  sense,  though  he  was  all  the  term  implies  in  that 
respect,  but  in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  term.  He  was  plain, 
matter-of-fact,  undemonstititive,  unassuming.  To  him  a  [lerson  was 
a  man  or  thing  ;  which  of  these  he  might  be,  de|>endcd  entirely  upon 
his  character,  and  in  no  way  upon  his  possessions  or  surroundings. 

The  trials  and  anxieties  through  which  he  passed  during  1852 
and  the  spring  aud  early  summer  of  the  following  year  weakened 
his  constitution.  The  labor  imposed  upon  him  at  this  time  was 
such  as  few  men  could  long  endure.  All  his  possessions  wci*e 
pledged  to  the  cause  to  which  his  efforts  were  devoted,  and  while 
that  work  was  unfinished  his  energies  responded  to  every  demand 
made  upon  them.  He  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  passenger  train,  and  joined  with  his  townsmen  in  an 
informal  celebration  of  that  event.  He  was  not  well  at  the  time, 
and  complained  to  a  friend  of  illness.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
prostrated.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  watched  by  our 
citizens  with  grave  concern,  and  when  it  was  learned  that  a  fatal 
termination  was  to  be  anticipated,  a  pall  of  gloom  settled  over  the 
community  and  rested  there  for  many  months.  He  closed  his 
earthly  journey  on  the  26th  of  August,  1853,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  years. 

Owing  to  hid  connection  with  the  railroad,  his  estate  was  much 
involved  and  litigation  followed.  On  a  final  settlement  his  heirs 
received  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  possessions  he  held  when  he 
joined  with  Ira  Goodall  to  build  the  White  Mountains  Railroad. 
Had  he  lived  to  direct  affairs,  doubtless  he  would  have  received  the 
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benefits  of  liis  rar-reacliing  plans.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He 
planted,  and  the  community  gathered  tlie  liarvcst. 

Morris  Clarke,  of  Wbitcfield,  was  another  director  who  sacrificed 
much  to  insure  the  building  of  the  road.  He  was  a  lumber  manu- 
facturer, an  intelligent  and  prominent  man.  There  were  large 
interests  in  his  town  to  l)e  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the 
road,  yet  Mr.  Clarke  was  about  the  only  citizen  to  take  any  con- 
siderable interest  in  its  building.  When  the  crash  came,  Mr. 
Clarke  removed  to  the  West  and  began  business  life  anew  among 
strange  surroundings. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  road  progressed  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Construction  trains  were  run  to  Bath  in 
the  spring  oF  1858  and  to  Lisbon  in  the  early  summer  of  that 
year.^  Cars  conveying  passengers  wci*e  run  to  Lisbon  before  the 
opening  of  the  road  to  Littleton,  but  they  were  not  regular  in  the 
sense  of  teing  scheduled  or  run  on  a  time-table.  The  first  train 
to  this  town  was  run  on  Monday,  August  1, 1858.  At  that  time 
a  station  was  nearly  completed  on  the  site  of  the  present  freight 
depot,  but  this  could  not  be  reached  by  the  train  for  the  reason  that 
the  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  Brackett  meadow  had  not  been  filled, 
and  the  train  discharged  its  passengers  at  a  point  in  the  rear  of 
the  tenement  on  South  Street,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Col.  Cyrus  Eastman.  This  train  had  not  been  advertised,  but  the 
day  before  its  arrival,  the  construction  crew  had  laid  the  iron  to 
the  great  curve  lielow  Bridge  Street,  and  Mr.  Hadley  announced 
that  the  first  *^ regular"  passenger  train  would  arrive  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Before  noon  the  iron  was  laid  to  the  end  of  the  completed 
grading,  the  road-bed  cleared  of  its  accumulated  rubbish,  and  a 
set  of  stairs,  made  of  shingle  blocks,  built  up  the  steep  bank  bor- 
dering Colonel  Eastman's  field.  South  Street  was  then  known 
as  Pierce  and  King  Street,  and  only  extended  to  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  W.  H.  Mitchell.  A  lane,  christened  E  Street,  led 
from  the  west  end  of  Pierce  and  King  Street  to  the  tenement  near 
the  temporary  terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  was  used  as  a  way 
to  and  from  the  track. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  thronged  the  hill  above  the  track  and 
the  meadow  below  to  welcome  the  iron  horse.  Many  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  railroad  train,  and  when  the  ''  Reindeer,"  under  full 
headway,  rounded  the  curve  into  view,  spitting  fire  and  smoke, 

1  The  first  passenger  trnin  was  run  to  Lisbon,  July  1,  1868.  The  first  merchan- 
dise sent  oTcr  the  road  was  billed  to  Wells  &  Young,  merchants,  at  Sugar  Hill,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1858. 
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they  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy  that  muigled  strangely  with  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  that 
pandemonium  was  let  loose  in  the  valley.  This  train  consisted  of 
an  engine,  the  ^'  Reindeer/'  a  combination  car  for  baggage,  ex- 
press, and  mail,  and  a  passenger  coach.  All  but  the  engine, 
which  had  been  leased  by  the  contractors  for  construction  pur- 
poses, wore  borrowed  for  the  trip  from  connecting  roads.  Mr. 
Leavitt,  of  Meredith,  was  conductor,  and  Peter  Dnnklec  of  the 
iron  train,  was  at  his  post  as  engineer.  The  train  had  been  made 
up  at  Woodsville,  where  it  received  the  passengers,  baggage,  mail, 
and  express,  and  at  Wells  Uiver  additions  were  made  to  this 
freight,  and  when  it  started  up  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  it 
was  heavily  loaded,  and  the  ^'  Reindeer  "  had  hard  work  to  ^^  make 
time"  on  the  trip.  She  was  a  small  machine  designed  for  freight 
traffic.  This  equipment  was  used  but  a  few  times.  When  the 
cut  was  filled  and  regular  trains  i*an  to  the  completed  dc|)ot,  tho 
directors  leased  sufficient  rolling  stock  of  the  lower  roads  to 
furnish  an  equipment. 

When  in  full  operation^  the  service  consisted  of  one  passenger 
and  one  freight  train  making  a  round  trip  from  this  station  to 
AVelU  River  each  day,  except  Sunday.  The  passenger  left  at  9.15 
o'clock  A.  u.,  and  on  the  return  trip  arrived  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  same  locomotive  and  train  C]*ew  for  some  months  did 
double  service,  operating  both  trains,  being  transferred  from  the 
passenger  service  to  that  of  the  freight  at  Woodsville.  The  freight 
left  Woodsville  as  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  passenger  train  at 
that  station  as  it  could  be  made  up,  and  tiie  return  trip  was  made 
in  time  to  take  out  the  north-bound  passenger  train,  about  four 
o*cIock  in  the  afternoon.  The  trainmen  consisted  of  James  M. 
ITadley,  conductor ;  Henry  A.  Cummings,  engineer ;  Walter 
Farnham,  fireman  ;  and  Levi  Ward  Coblcigh,  baggage-master  and 
brakeman.  This  double-service  arrangement  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  rough,  unballasted  condition  of  tho  road  and  the 
capacity  of  the  engine  were  such  that  it  was  found  quite  impos- 
sible to  fulfil  the  conditions  prcRcribcd  in  the  publiHlied  time-table, 
and  an  additional  set  of  trainmen  was  put  in  service.  Richard 
Wiggin  was  the  first  regular  freight  conductor,  and  ho  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Isaac  Edwin  Abbott,  a  son  of  Cupt.  Isaac.  He  had 
for  some  years  been  in  company  with  his  brother,  Charles  Henry, 
in  freighting  from  Concord,  and  subsequently  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  railroad  as  it  advanced  in  this  direction  from 
that  terminus  to  this  town. 

After  the  first  year,  at  the  close  of  summer  travel,  there  was  but 
one  train  each  way  during  the  winter  season,  and  that  a  mixed 
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train.  This  condition  lasted  until  the  road  passed  into  the  pos- 
session or  the  Montreal  Railroad.  The  conditions  that  prevailed 
at  such  times  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  travelled  on 
a  mixed  passenger  and  freight  train  as  they  were  then  operated. 
The  freight  was  of  the  first  consequence  and  the  passengers  of 
secondary  importance,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  they  made 
their  connections  with  the  lower  roads  if  the  freight  pulled  through. 

The  road  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  locomotives,  its  credit 
not  being  of  the  best.  It  hired  first  from  one  road  and  then  from 
another.  All  the  lower  roads  were  interested  in  having  this  line 
operated,  and  each  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  risk  by  furnish- 
ing an  engine  for  a  few  months.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
**  Granite,"  the  first  locomotive  in  regular  service,  was  loaned  by 
the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal ;  the  ^'  Boy  "  by  the  Passumi>- 
sic,  the  "  Hillsborough  "  by  the  Northern,  the  *'  Lamoille"  by  the 
Vermont  Central,  and  the  "Chicopee"  by  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad.  After  the  lease  of  the  road  to  the  Boston,  Concord,  and 
Montreal  the  '*  Rumford  "  was  in  service  here  for  a  long  time. 
Noun  of  these  were  powerful  machines ;  the  '*  Boy,"  in  particular, 
was  small  and  barely  ndequate  to  move  the  trains. 

In  the  fifties  there  were  many  changes  in  the  operating  force  of 
the  road.  Brooks  L.  Palmer  and  Silas  Kingman  served  respec- 
tively as  engineer  and  fireman  for  several  years,  until  Mr.  Palmer, 
attracted  by  a  large  salar}',  went  to  Cuba,  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  yellow  fever,  and  Mr.  Kingman  became  a  soldier  in  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  They  were  succeeded  by  Isaac  R. 
Sanborn,  as  engineer,  and  James  H.  Smalley,  as  fireman,  who 
served  many  years.  When  the  road  was  merged  in  the  Bostoi), 
Concord,  and  Montreal,  Mr.  Sanborn  went  to  the  Concord  road  and 
Mr.  Smalley  returned  to  his  trade  of  harness- making,  and  is  still 
in  business  in  this  town.  Two  old  stage  men  who  were  con- 
ductors from  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Concord  to  Woodsville, 
running  daily  in  opposite  directions,  Seth  Greenleaf  and  John  Sid- 
ney Russ,  transferred  their  northern  stopping-place  from  Wells 
River  to  this  town,  and  with  eminent  fairness  divided  their 
patronage,  the  former  going  to  Cobleigh's  Hotel  ^  and  the  latter  to 
Thayer's  Tavern,*  where  they  l)ecame  fixtures  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century.  These  men  were  well  known  and  counted  among  their 
friends  the  entire  travelling  public  through  this  section  of  the 
State.    They  were  widely  different  in  form  and  character ;  Green- 

^  Union  House. 

^  This  hotel  will  be  remembered  m  Thayer^s  Tnvern.  At  that  time  Mr.  Thayer 
had  not  made  his  reputation,  and  it  was  known  as  the  White  Mountains  House,  its 
original  name. 
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leaf  was  rotund,  jolly,  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  generous  to  a  fault, 
smiling  upon  every  one,  and  in  politics,  first  a  Whig  and  then  a 
Republican. 

A  characteristic  incident  is  related  concerning  hint  One  day, 
while  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  Union  House,  a  man  passed, 
carrying  on  his  back  a  freshly  filled  straw  tick.  Mr.  Greenlcaf 
saw  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke.  He  drew  a  match* 
safe  from  his  pocket,  lighted  it  as  he  approached  the  burden-bearer 
and  set  fira  to  the  protruding  straw  ;  in  a  moment  the  tick  was  a 
mass  of  flame  and  was  hastily  thrown  to  the  ground  where  it  was 
soon  dust  and  ashes.  The  former  owner  gazed  at  the  ruins  in 
doleful  amazement,  when  Mr.  Greenlcaf  took  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket,  selected  a  five-dollar  note,  which  he  handed  to  the 
loser  of  the  tick,  who  was  more  confounded  than  before  and  it  was 
some  time  liefore  ho  took  in  the  situation. 

RuRs  was  slim,  sedate,  reticent,  practical,  both  in  business  and 
in  his  charities,  close  in  his  dealings  and  a  life-long  Democrat  in 
his  political  opinions.  In  the  course  of  time  their  official  duties 
extended  from  Concord  to  Littleton.  Growing  old  in  the  service 
of  the  corporation,  they  gradually  withdrew.  Mr.  Greenlcaf  was 
the  first  to  retire.  He  pui*chased  (he  Judge  Bellows  ^  place  of  J. 
W.  Hale,  remodelled  and  improved  it  and  made  it  his  residence  for 
several  yeara.  He  died  in  September,  1880.  Mr.  Russ  resided  at 
Concord,  where  he  died  in  1880.  Other  conductors  who  at  one 
time  resided  here  were  George  W.  Eastman,  who  subsequently 
moved  to  Plymouth  ;  VV.  M.  Rollins ;  Edward  P.  Fisher,  who  was 
killed  by  falling  between  the  cars  near  Amoskeag  Station  in  1869 
or  1870 ;  and  John  W.  Ward  well,  who  has  since  been  superintendent 
of  the  Oleveland  and  Canton  Railroad,  and  resides  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Among  the  employees  who  were  of  Littleton  were  John 
Cleveland  (son  of  Moses),  who  was  killed  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  while 
endeavoring  to  pass  from  the  baggage  car  to  the  engine.  He  was 
on  the  tender  when  his  head  came  in  contact  with  an  overhead 
bridge  on  a  street  crossing  and  he  received  injuries  which  termi- 
nated his  life  before  the  train  reached  Boston. 

In  those  days  civil  service  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  this 
country.  The  doctrine  that  '^  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  " 
was  accepted  by  all  classes  and  parties  as  a  sound  |X)litical  maxim 
and  was  rigidly  enforced  whenever  there  chanced  to  be  a  change  of 
administration.  Under  this  rule,  among  the  positions  in  the  gift  of 
the  party  in  power  that  were  much  sought  by  men  who  were  promi- 
nent as  party  workers,  none  was  perhaps  considered  more  desir- 
able than  that  of  route  agent  in  the  mail  service.    The  duties  were 

^  Now  the  retidcnce  of  C.  F.  Eostninn. 
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not  burdensomo  nnd  the  salary  was  sufficient  to  add  to  tlie  attrac- 
tiveness oF  the  office.  When  the  White  Mountains  Railroad  was 
opened  to  travel,  the  mail  route  extended  from  Concord  to  Wells 
River  by  the  way  of  Plymouth,  and  James  P.  Langdon,  of  Ply- 
month,  and  George  W.  Hoyt,*  of  Concord,  were  route  agents,  or 
postal  clerks.  Both  were  personal  friends  of  President  Pierce  and 
received  their  appointment  from  him.  Before  the  close  of  1853 
the  Post  Office  Department  issued  an  order  making  Littleton  the 
northern  termination  of  this  route,  and  directed  Messrs.  Langdon 
and  Hoyt  to  extend  their  trips  over  this  railroad.  The  election 
of  President  Buchanan,  though  of  the  same  party,  brought  to  the 
front  new  men  and  influences,  and  there  were  several  candidates 
for  these  positions.  The  successful  men  were  Jeremiah  Blodgett, 
of  Wentworth,  and  Col.  T.  A.  Barker,  of  Westmoreland.  Colonel 
Barker  soon  received  permission  to  change  routes  with  J.  T.  Clough, 
then  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  agent  on  the  route  from  Boston  to 
8t.  Albans,  V t.  Mr.  Blodgett  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  politics  of 
the  State  for  many  years.  He  had  been  Deputy  SherifT,  a  represen- 
tative in  the  Legislature,  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  had 
held  other  offices.  He  possessed  vast  general  information  and  lind 
the  political  history  of  the  country  well  arranged  in  his  capncious 
memory,  and  was  seldom  averse  to  bringing  it  into  use—  never, 
we  believe,  unless  u|K)n  an  occasion  when  on  opportiinity  offered 
to  discuss,  instead,  some  phase  of  religious  doctrine.  To  him  a 
discussion  of  these  questions  with  an  intelligent,  well-informed 
opponent  was  an  unalloyed  delight.  On  his  first  official  trip 
ho  sought  congenial  company  among  his  political  foes  by  ask- 
ing admission  to  membership  in  the  Brick  Store  Club.  To  this 
circle  he  wtis  welcomed  and  given  the  chair  of  honor,  where  he 
could  rest  his  feet  upon  the  hearth  and  tip  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  his  favorite  attitude.  Political  questions  were 
the  absorbing  theme  of  the  hour,  and  here  they  were  discussed  with 
ardor.  A  man  who  '*  took  the  other  side  '*  was  something  of  a  nov- 
elty in  the  club.  The  change  was  interesting  for  a  time,  but  **  Uncle 
Jerry"  was  too  strenuous  and  so  given  to  suggesting  proposi- 
tions in  discussion  that  Dr.  Moore  thought  should  ^'  be  looked  up," 
that  political  argument  became  too  laborious  and  was  soon  tabooed 
on  the  evening^)  when  Mr.  Blodgett  was  present.  Theology  proved 
an  agreeable  substitute,  as  there  was  a  more  equal  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  members.  That  Mr.  Blodgett  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  all  the  members,  in  spite  of  his  political  opinions, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  Repub- 

1  The  father  of  the  plAjrwright,  Charlei  II.  Ilo/t. 
VOL.  1.  —  28 
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licaus  came  into  power,  and  *^  Uncle  Jerry  **  gave  way  to  Jcaso 
Mann,  a  unanimous  protest  went  out  from  tlio  club.  This  action 
was  most  likely  the  first  expression  in  this  town  in  behalf  of  civil 
service  reform.  Since  then  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  the  postal  service.  William  Uarycy  Greenleaf  suc- 
ceeded Jedcdiali  T.  Clough,  and  lie  and  Mr.  Monn  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Harvey  P.  Ross,  George  W.  Little,  Gen.  J.  M.  Clough, 
Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Miijor  Sanuiel  G.  GotMlwin,  C.  Ij.  Murrison, 
Warren  0.  Merrill,  and  others.  The  extension  of  the  railroad  to 
Lancaster  lengthened  the  route  to  that  point  and  Littleton  ceased 
to  be  its  northern  terminus.  The  service  is  now  covered  by  the  civil 
service  iiiles,  and  this  important  branch  of  the  public  business  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  legitimate  spoil  of  the  party  worker. 

The  location  of  the  depot  became  a  public  question.  The  ma- 
jority favored  the  Bowman  meadow  site.  It  furnished  larger  and 
more  convenient  yard  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lumber 
manufacturers,  and  would  save  the  town  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
tiie  bridge,  a  potent  consideration  with  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  land  damage  would  be  greater  and  would  require  the  railroad 
to  build  and  maintain  nn  exiicnsive  bridge  over  the  Ammonoosuc 
River.^  Other  considerations  likely  to  have  had  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  location  were  the  fact  that  the  firm  with  which 
Ebeiiezer  Eastman  was  connected  desired  land  on  which  to  build 
a  depot-store,'  and  that  John  Bowman  always  placed  a  high  value 

1  Tbe  amount  of  land  duniiiffo,  pnic]  bjr  the  corpomtion  to  owneri  of  land  in  Little- 
ton waa  not  large.    Tbe  reconl  ii  as  fulluwa :  — 

Philip  II.  Piidillcfoni $  10.00 

Adanii  Moore 17.00 

George  Qile 63.00 

Alexander  Mclntire 60  00 

Warren  Mclntire 00.00 

Watbington  WUUaini,  of  I'ortimoutli,  or  Warren 

Mcluiire,  title  in  dispute 6.00 

Waabington  Williams 44.00 

Nelson  Qile Ul.OO 

Timothy  Gile 170.00 

Rev.  Drury  Falrbank 40.00 

Luther  A.  Parker          71.00 

Salmon  Iloskins 30.00 

E.  J.  M.  Hale 2.00 

Joseph  Warren  Hale 2.00 

William  Brackett OOO.UO 

William  Qurns 170.00 

CyruB  Kastman 8500 

Charlet  W.  Brackett 8500 

Total    .        ...       $1605.00 
'  Col.  C.  Knstman  had  at  this  time  purchased  tbe  Depot  Store  site  of  Dr.  Burns. 
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upon  the  meadow,  and  was  a  man  who  disliked  to  part  with  his 
real  estate.  In  the  end,  the  present  site  of  the  froiglit  depot  was 
chosen,  and  the  freight  yard  was  west  of  the  street  where  the  pas- 
senger station  now  is.  A  large  building  was  erected,  exceedingly 
plain  in  design  and  rendered  more  unattractive  by  a  dingy  coat  of 
dark-brown  paint,  which  time  and  smoke  from  the  locomotive  soon 
turned  to  a  sooty  black  on  each  end.  The  upper  story  served  an  n 
tenement,  while  the  lower  was  used  for  traffic  purposes.  In  (he 
westerly  end  were  waiting-rooms,  furnished  with  a  few  benches 
and  two  or  three  chairs.  These  rooms  were  divided  by  a  ticket- 
office  and  a  hall  from  which  a  stairway  led  to  the  tenement 
above.  Trains  passed  through  the  structure  on  its  southerly  side. 
There  were  reasons  for  such  an  unsightly  building  in  the  Rrst  in- 
stance, as  the  corporation  was  bankrupt  for  several  years,  but  when 
it  emerged  from  this  condition  under  the  control  of  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  road,  this  town  became  the  most  important 
station  on  the  line,  in  respect  to  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
and  the  amount  of  receipts  from  both  passeni^er  and  freight  traffic. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  little  less  than  an  outrage  on 
this  community  to  impose  such  a  building  on  the  public  for  fifteen 
years.  This  town  received  little  consideration  at  the  l:ands  of 
the  Lyon-Dodge  management  until  action  was  necessary  for  legis- 
lative purposes.  Then  they  listened  to  the  demand  of  their  patrons 
and  erected  the  present  creditable  station. 

The  first  station  agent  was  Robert  H.  Nelson,  who  served  in 
that  capacity  but  little  more  than  a  year,  when  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  proR- 
|)ored.  lie  died  in  1862.  His  successor,  as  agent,  was  John  A. 
Harriman,  of  Dalton,  who  held  the  position  until  April,  1866,  when 
he  retired  to  become  the  local  agent  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  Express  Company.  At  that  time  the  contractors,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  J.  E.  Chamberlain,  were  operating  the 
road,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  son,  Horace  Elliott  Chamber- 
lain, station  agent,  and  in  1859  added  to  his  duties  those  of  Gene- 
ral Freight  and  Ticket  Agent  of  the  corporation.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  notable  railroad  career.  Horace  E.  Chamberlain 
was  born  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  Noveml)er  80,  1884.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Seminary  in  his  native  town,  and  came  to  Little- 
ton in  April,  1856,  where  he  was  stationed  until  1864,  when  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  station  agent  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington 
Railroad,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  that  road.  When  the  court 
ended  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  Concord  Railroad  by 
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abrogating  ihe  lease  of  that  road  to  the  Northern  Railroad  and 
restoring  it  to  the  custody  of  its  directorSi  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
upon   the  recommendation   of   Harry    Bingham,   was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Concord  Ilaih*oad  in  the  summer  of  1871. 
When  his  corporation  absorl)ed  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Mon- 
treal Railroad,  he  became  General  Traffic  Manager  of  the  now 
combination  and  held  that  position  two  years.     In  1893  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  (ho  Concord  Division  of  the  Boston 
and   Maine  Raih*oad.     He  resigned  this   position   in   1899,  and 
retired  from  business  after  a  service  of  forty-three  years.     ]\Ir. 
Chamberlain  was  distinguished  among  railroad  men  for  singleness 
of  purpose,  industry,  and  devotion  to  duty.    The  positions  he  held 
brought  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  persons  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  temptations  that  might  have  led  a  weak  or  ambitious 
man  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  corporation  to  win  personal 
popularity  or  public  station.    The  blandishments  incident  to  the 
position  never  seemed  to  reach  him,  or  if  they  did,  never  affected 
his  oflicial  action.     He  held  the  position  as  a  trust  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  not  for  his  personal 
advantage.     He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  in  business  went 
direct  to  the  matter  under  consideration.    He  early  learned  how 
to  say  "  No  "  at  the  proper  time,  and  never  relinquished  the  habit. 
With  all  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  road,  he  fully  recog- 
nised the  giiasi-public  character  of  the  corporation  he  directed,  and 
gave  the  people  such  accommodations  that  reasonable  men  seldom 
had  just  cause  for  complaint.     He  was  a  charter  member  of  Burns 
Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  its  first  Senior  Warden  and  second  Wor- 
shipful Master,  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  small  group  who 
were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  lodge. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  departed  for  a  wider  field  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded here  by  John  E.  Dinitck,  who  had  for  seveml  years  boon 
the  agent  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  at  Wells  River.  He  was  an 
efficient  and  popular  railroad  official,  and  in  1871,  when  Mr.  Chom- 
borlain  assumed  the  management  of  the  Concord  road,  Mr. 
Dimick  went  to  Portsmouth  as  agent  at  that  station.  At  present 
he  has  charge  of  all  matters  there  as  agent  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  road.  He  has  been  somewhat  prominent  in  politics  since 
his  removal  to  Portsmouth,  and  has  been  a  repi*esentative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of  P^ilice 
Commissioners  of  that  city. 

Alden  Quiniby,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  station  as  local 
baggage-master  from  1856  to  1871,  waisMr.  Dimick's  successor  as 
agent,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1886.    He 
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was  ail  obliging  man,  much  liked  by  tlie  patrons  of  tlie  road  as 
well  as  by  his  sn|)criora,  as  is  shown  by  his  lung  term  of  service  of 
thirty  years.  Jolin  C.  Eastman,  who  had  been  station  agent  at  the 
Twin  Mountains,  was  transferred  to  this  station  during  the  last 
illness  of  Mr.  Qnimhy,  and  remained  until  1890,  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  business  of  (he  road  at  Lancaster,  and  Frank  Eugene 
Wndlcigh  succeeded  him  here.  In  1899  Mr.  Wadleigh  went  to 
Laconia  as  ticket  agent,  and  Mr.  Eastman  returned  and  resumed 
.  the  duties  of  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

A  trio  of  young  railroad  men  who  ran  on  the  same  train  and 
became  members  of  Burns  Lodge  at  the  same  time  were  Edward 
F.  Mann,  William  A.  Haskins,  and  William  Harvey  Greenleaf. 
The  first  was  a  baggage-master  at  one  time  and  then  conductor, 
the  second  an  express  messenger,  and  the  third  mail  agent.  Rail- 
road men  are  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  bii*ds  of  passage,  and 
while  Mr.  Mann  never  had  a  voting  residence  here,  this  was 
practically  his  home  for  some  years.  He  was  an  active,  intelligent 
man,  who  won  friends  and  held  them  by  his  genial  and  kindly 
personalitj'.  He  passed  successively  through  all  the  grades  in  his 
line  of  service  from  brakeman  to  that  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad.  Ue  was  prominent  in 
political  affairs,  and  represented  Benton  in  the  Legislature  two 
terms,  and  was  twic«  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Twelfth 
District.  In  1888  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  member  of 
Congress,  and  shared  the  fate- of  his  associates  in  defeat,  but 
received  several  hundred  votes  in  excess  of  the  next  highest 
candidate  on  his  party  ticket.  He  was  democratic  in  intercourse 
with  his  associates,  direct  and  manly  in  business,  and  devoted  with 
unquestioned  loyalty  to  his  corporation  as  well  as  to  the  political 
principles  he  espoused.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  greatly  from  an  incurable  malady,  but  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  position  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Concord,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1892. 
His  friends  numbered  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship,  and 
as  he  won  them  without  effort  he  held  them  by  the  firm  and  shin- 
ing qualities  of  his  manhood.  William  A  Haskins  resided  here 
several  years,  and  was  interested  in  many  things  calculated  to 
advance  the  public  welfare.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles 
as  well  as  in  politics,  and  served  as  moderator  for  nine  successive 
years.  William  H.  Greenleaf  made  his  home  at  Nashua,  and  after 
leaving  the  road  engnged  in  trade  for  a  time.  He  has  represented 
his  ward  in  the  Legislature  several  terms.^ 

^  Ttte  list  of  rnilroRcl  men  daring  tlie  period  when  Littleton  was  the  terminus  In- 
clades,  nroong  those  not  before  mentioned,  the  following:  — 
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Fifty  years  liave  passed  since  the  first  railroad  train  made 
its  sinuous  way  tlirough  this  valley  to  our  village, — yeara  big  with 
the  results  of  material  advancement  and  tlie  development  of  won- 
drous inventions  that  have  caused  many  of  the  marvels  of  ancient 
fiction  to  shrink  into  insignificance.  The  growtli  of  railroad  com- 
munication has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  years, 
and  the  contrasts  it  aCFords  are  in  many  ways  as  striking  as  wero 
the  transitions  from  the  stage  coach  to  the  early  railroad  trains. 
At  first  the  cai*s  were  small,  hung  on  springs  that  served  but  slightly 
to  ease  the  jolts  caused  by  an  ill-ballostcd  roadbed,  and  the  frequent 
application  and  release  of  the  brakes  always  disturbed  the  passen- 
gers, and  sometimes  caused  their  involuntary  removal  from  their 
seats.  The  interior,  in  summer,  was  usually  filled  with  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  entered  through  unscreened  windows.  In  winter  it  was 
heated  by  an  inisightly  wood  stove  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
car.  This  method  kept  the  passengers  near  the  stove  in  perspira- 
tion, while  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  doors  required  overcoats 
and  wraps  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  litigation  that  involved  the  road  in  disaster  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  operation  compelled  fi*eqnent  changes  in  i*oliing 
stock  and  consequent  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public.  In 
the  autumn  of  1856  the  contractors  were  in  possession  with  tlioir 
credit  exhausted.  The  road  from  which  their  equipment  of  locomo- 
tive and  cars  had  been  leased  made  a  demand  for  their  return, 
and  for  a  short  time  it  looked  as  though  the  management  would 
be  compelled  to  suspend  the  running  of  trains.  But  they  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  for  a  trifling  sum  purchased  an  old 
passenger  car  and  transformed  a  short  freight  car  with  one  set  of 
trucks  into  a  combination  baggage,  mail,  and  expresa  car.  This 
oar  was  without  platforms,  and  the  brakes  had  to  be  operated  from 
its  roof.  A  partition  separated  the  baggage  room  from  the  mail 
compartment,  the  interior  furnishing  of  which  consisted  of  a  bench 

Conduotore :  H.  E.  Sanborn,  David  Ferguaoii,  Charles  James,  O.  M.  Hines,  G.  W. 
Little  and  Tlioinas  Ii(»bie. 

Baggage  Musters :  Asa  Sinclair,  J.  C.  Holmes,  E.  B.  Mann,  Charles  II.  Simpson 
and  Qeorge  V.  Moulton.  Mr.  Moulton  became  conductor  soon  after  the  extension 
of  the  road  to  r^incaster. 

Engineers :  John  L.  Davis,  Hirnm  Jadkins,  Geo.  C.  Eaton,  Charles  Green,  J. 
Wesley  Lyon,  WilliAUi  Clement  and  C.  M.  Burleigh. 

Firemen :  Henry  Simpson,  James  K.  Hatch,  William  Moore  and  William  Martin. 

Express  Messengers:  Lewis  Baxter,  Harvey  P.  Ross,  Daniel  Green,  John  Church, 
John  W.  Ward  well,  Jonathan  M.  Stevens  and  Robert  Dewey,  Jr.,  William  A.  Stowell, 
now  general  mnnnger  of  the  Montpeller  ami  Wells  River  Railroad,  was  for  a  few 
m«mths  connected  with  this  service  here.  See  address  by  Hon.  John  M.  Mitchell, 
*'  Litilelon  Cenlennial/'  pp.  250-276. 
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for  tlie  distribution  oF  the  mail,  and  a  InilF-dozen  boxes  for  iis 
reception.  The  doors  were  hung  on  a  track  or  slide  such  as  were 
then  in  use  on  all  freight  cars.  Ingress  or  egress  from  tiiis  room 
while  tiie  train  was  in  motion  was  impossible,  while  to  remain 
imperilled  the  health  of  the  agent.  The  baggage-master  fared 
better,  as  ho  rode  in  the  passenger  car  and  did  the  braking. 
One  corner  of  this  improvised  combination  car  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  express  company.  This  arrangement  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  as  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  management,  and  the  road  soon  after  this  passed 
into  the  hands  of  trustees  who  operated  it  until  a  sale  was  con- 
summated to  the  bondholders. 

In  sharp  contrast  ta  the  present  luxurious  mode  of  railroad 
travel,  especially  that  of  railroad  officials,  were  the  surroundings 
attending  the  first  visit  of  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  to  the  White 
Mountains,  in  1855  or  1856.  With  a  party  consisting  of  some 
twenty  persons,  including  his  wife  and  daughters  and  son-in-law, 
Horace  E.  Clark,  and  William  D.  Bishop,  of  the  New  Haven  road, 
he  left  New  York  and  passed  the  night  at  Springfield.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  journey  was  resumed.  They  dined  at  the 
lunch  counter  conducted  by  Asa  T.  Barron  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, and  when  the  party  reached  Wells  River,  a  change  was  made 
to  the  train  destined  for  Littleton,  which  stood  on  a  side  track  next 
to  the  river.  When  the  train  was  under  way  the  party  was 
divided  and  distributed  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other,  and 
the  old  commodore,  ruddy-faced,  gray-haired,  and  gray- whiskered, 
with  a  light-colored  top  coat  on  his  arm,  and  a  trip  pass  in  his 
hand,  accompanied  the  conductor  through  the  car,  pointing  out  the 
members  of  his  party  who  were  entitled  to  trans|)ortation  on  his 
paper.  All  were  covered  with  dust  and  otherwise  travel-stained. 
As  the  train  swung  into  the  Ammonoosuc  valley,  the  party  became 
exceedingly  enthusiastic  over  the  landscape  disclosed  from  the  car 
windows.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  then  i*cgarded  as  the  second 
wealthiest  man  in  this  country,  the  owner,  or  manager,  of  railroad 
and  steamship  lines  of  immense  value,  yet  he  shared  all  the 
countless  discomforts  that  then  attended  railway  travel.  In  these 
luxurious  days,  when  a  superintendent  of  division  goes  abroad,  he 
rides  in  his  private  car,  surrounded  with  lavish  comforts  that  would 
have  moved  the  commodore,  with  his  ideas  of  economy  and  respon- 
sibility to  stockholders,  to  vigorous  exclamations,  in  violation  of 
the  third  commandment. 

This  condition  of  affairs  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  long 
endure.    The  lower  roads  and  the  travelling  public  had  a  common 
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interest  in  desiring  improved  railroad  facilities  to  the  Monntains, 
and  in  1859  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  acquired  the  road 
by  lease  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  at  its  expiration  the  lease 
was  renewed  at  an  increased  rental,^  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Under  the  new  order  tlie  equipment  was,  in  every  way,  much  im- 
proved, and  the  same  train  men,  excepting  engineer  and  fireman, 
made  the  trip  between  Concord  and  Littleton.  Yet  it  was  many 
years  before  through  trains  were  run  over  the  route  from  Boston. 
A  transfer  of  passengers,  baggage,  express,  and  mail  was  made  at 
Wells  River,  and  it  was  not  until  the  roads  were  consolidated 
that  this  nuisance  was  abated  and  the  same  cars  ran  from  termini 
at  Boston  and  Lancaster,  and  at  Fabyans  during  the  season  of 
mountain  travel. 

For  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  road  litiga- 
tion seems  to  have  been  the  normal  condition  prevailing  among 
the  stockholders,  the  contractors,  and  trustees  or  agents  of  the 
corporation. 

In  1858  the  corporation  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $180,000 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  its  property  to  Ira  Goodall,  and 
Daniel  Patterson  of  Bath,  and  Stephen  Kendrick  of  Franklin,  as 
trustees.  This  action  was  necessary  to  provide  iron  for  the  road, 
as  well  as  to  partially  I'elieve  the  directors  of  the  many  burdens 
they  had  assumed  during  its  building.  Theso  bonds  were  largely 
held  by  Benjamin  T.  Reed  of  Boston,  E.  J.  M.  Hale  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  George  Minot  of  Concord,  who  acted  as  counsel  for 
others,  all  representing  $160,000  of  the  total  issue.  These  |»arties 
applied  to  the  Legislature  in  June,  1857«  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  road,  as  provided  in  the  mortgage,  and 
for  authority  to  organize  a  new  corporation  by  the  purchasers. 
An  act  was  passed,  and  in  July,  1858,  the  court  authorized  the 
sale  which  was  held  at  Bath  on  the  28rd  of  November,  1858,  and 
George  Minot,  acting  for  himself  and  Messrs.  Reed  and  Hale,  pur- 
chased it  for  the  sum  of  $24,000,  and  these  associates  in  1859 
organized  as  the  White  Mountains  (N.  IT.)  Railroad,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  made  the  lease  to  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal 
Railroad. 

The  old  corporation  maintained  its  organization  under  the  lead- 
ership of  George  B.  Redington  and  Charles  W.  Rand,  and  in 
August,  1868,  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  which  they  asked  that  the 
sale  by  the  trustees  to  Mr.  Minot  be  set  aside,'  their  principal 

^  The  rental  nnder  the  first  lease  was  f  10,000,  and  under  the  renewal,  $12,600  per 
annum. 

>  They  had  laid  a' foundation  for  tlic  action  in  IS60  by  tlie  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  the  '*  People's  Journal "  of  tiiat  year :  — 
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reason  being  that  the  sale  was  made  throngh  fraud  by  Mr. 
Kendricky  one  of  the  trustees,  acting  in  collusion  with  the  pur- 
chasers. This  contention  was  finally  sustAined  by  the  court, 
and  all  matters  growing  out  of  this  proceeding  were  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  John  E.  Lyon,  president  of  the  Boston,  Concord, 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  discharge  of  their  claim  and  judgment.^  Other 
residents  of  Littleton  who  served  on  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
different  corporations  under  which  the  road  was  operated  were 
Charles  W.  Rand,  Nelson  Gile,  Franklin  J.  Eastman,  Cephas 
Brackctt,  and  Cyrus  Eastman. 

To  All  Whom  it  mat  Coxcbrn. 

WIterensthe  Stockholilert  of  the  White  Mountnhi  Railromlnt  their  annnnl  meeting 
lioltlen  on  tlie  first  diij  of  February,  1863,  voted  tlmt  tlie  Corporation  put  at  tlie  dfs- 
posaf  of  the  Directors,  the  bonds  and  six  liundred  siiares  of  the  preferred  Stock  and 
tlie  earnings  of  tlie  road  to  secure  them  for  tlie  liabilities  they  liad  already  or  might 
incur  in  raising  the  money  to  complete  the  road. 

And  whereas  the  undersigned  while  legally  acting  as  Directors  of  said  Corporation 
and  relying  upon  said  vote  as  their  security,  became  liable  as  sureties  in  their  indi- 
Tidnal  capacity  for  said  Corporation  by  signing  and  endorsing  notes  for  the  same  to 
a  large  nniount,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  9186,000,  to  assist  them  in  raising  money  to 
complete  the  road  and  to  pay  their  notes  at  maturity,  all  of  which  notes  are  now  due 
and  outstanding  against  the  undersigned. 

Tlierefi>re  they  do  hereby  protest  against  the  sale  of  the  said  White  Mountain  Uail- 
road.  or  any  disposition  of  any  of  the  rights,  properties,  or  franchise  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, nnd  especially  of  the  said  bonds,  preferred  Stock,  or  earnings  of  tlie  rosd, 
whereby  their  security  shall  lie  at  all  impaired,  and  tliey  hereby  give  notice  that 
they  hold  the  said  lien  upon  said  property,  and  that  they  do  not  and  shall  not 
relinquish  the  same  until  tliey  are  fully  indemnified  and  saved  harmless  from  said 
liabiliiies. 

Gko.  B.  Rrdihoton. 

C.  W.  Hand. 

1  The  reported  cases  are  White  Mountains  Railroad  v,  Eastman,  84  N.  il.  126-147 ; 
l^ny  State  Iron  Co.  v.  White  Mountains  Railroail,  40  N.  H.  67-60 ;  Rand  v.  White 
Mountains  Railroad,  40  N.  H.  79-87 ;  Sinclair  v.  Rcddington,  66  N.  H.  146-162 ; 
Same  v.  Same,  68  N.  H.  864-866. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY. 
1&10-1860. 

THE  score  o(  jean  begiiiiiiug  with  1840  opeucd  ainid  tlie  ex- 
citemeut  of  a  spectacular  presidential  campaign,  such  as  the 
country  liad  not  before  witnessed,  and  closed  on  tlie  eve  of  tlie 
most  stupendous  and  costly  war  of  modern  times.  Tlie  6rst  event 
iHjre  little  or  no  relation  to  tlie  closing  scene,  but  each  intervening 
year  contributed  its  sliare  o(  incidents  and  erents  which  led  to  tlie 
final  catastrophe.  The  great  drama  was  enacted  on  a  vast  national 
stage,  but  each  community  had  its  part  in  tlie  play  and  formulated 
and  gave  expression  to  the  popular  sentiment  which  urged  politi- 
cians and  slatesineu  forward  in  the  path  of  destiny. 

Tlie  anti-slavery  moirement  was  in  its  earliest  infancy  in  1835, 
and  confined  within  a  narrow  circle.  The  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1833,  and  tlie 
New  Hampshire  branch  organized  in  1834.  Garrison  had  founded 
the  ''  Liberator  *'  in  1832,  and  the  first  number  of  tlie  ""  Herald  of 
Freedom"  was  issued  by  Albe  Gadyand  otliers at  Goncord  in  1835. 
Local  anti-slavery  societies  were  organized  in  several  of  the  larger 
towns  of  the  State  in  1835  and  1836  and  one  was  established  here 
early  in  1837.  That  it  was  among  the  firat  in  the  field  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  numbered  6  in  the  list  of  subordinate  societies 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  organization.  Its  full 
membership  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  among  the  names 
borne  on  its  roll  were  tlioso  of  Edmund  Carlctoii,  Nat  Allen,  Eras- 
tus  Brown,  Richard  Pcabody,  Enoch  Hazeltine,  Mrs.  Mary  Kilburn 
Carleton,  Mrs.  Almyra  Lumer  Allen,  and  Mr&  Annie  Brown. 
Doubtless  there  wore  a  few  others,  but,  if  so,  tradition  has  failed  to 
transmit  their  names. 

The  institution  of  the  society  at  that  time  was  doubtless  duo  to 
the  zeal  for  the  cause  entertained  by  Mrs.  Carleton.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  primary  department  of  Concord  Academy  and 
while  residing  there,  had  boarded  at  the  same  house  with  persons 
connected  with  the  ^'  Herald  of  Freedom,"  and  shared  their  intense 
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hatred  of  the  inRfitiition  oF  slavery.  Slie  married  Mr.  Carleton 
in  November,  1836,  and  came  to  Littleton  soon  aHer.  She  was  a 
woman  of  conrap;e  and  tenacity,  and  a  tireless  worlcer  in  this  cause 
until  its  final  triumph. 

It  does  not  ap|)c>ir  that  there  were  many  additions  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  in  Rnliscqucnt  years.  Frederick  and  Charles 
Ilazeltincy  Anson  and  Wesley  Alexander.  William  Denison  Ilurl- 
butt  and  Amos  Rowell  ai*e  the  only  persons  now  recalled  as  having 
joined  during  the  |)criod  extending  from  1844  to  1850.  But  its 
lack  in  nnnii)ers  was  made  up  in  activity,  though  its  members 
were  not  united  in  respect  to  methods  and  in  some  of  the  minor 
details  for  prosecuting  the  work.  Allen  and  Brown  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  lived  up  to  its  principles.  Carleton, 
Peabody,  and  most  of  the  others  held  that  every  available  means 
should  be  used  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  They 
were  not  sticklers  for  the  established  order  of  things  either  in 
regard  to  customs,  laws,  or  constitutions.  If  these  were  wrong 
according  to  their  code  of  ethics,  they  should  be  amended,  repealed, 
or  even  destroyed,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  consummation 
of  their  supreme  purpose.  They  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  eventually  held  the  balance  of  (>ower  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  Democrats,  and  did  not  scruple  to  bargain  with  one  or  the  other 
in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  a  representative  of  their  faith  to 
the  General  Court  They  did  not  care  about  minor  offices,  but 
sometimes  insisted  n|)on  having  a  representative  on  the  board  of 
selectmen  in  order  to  gratify  the  personal  ambition  of^one  of  their 
number. 

Meetings  of  the  local  society  were  held  at  stated  intervals,  at 
which  Messra.  Carleton,  Allen,  and  Brown  were  frequent  speakers. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1839,  to  which  the 
public  were  invited,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson  delivered  the  principal 
address.^  This  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  passed  off  with- 
out incident. 

As  early  as  1839,  the  central  organization  l>egan  a  systematic 
canvass  to  advance  its  objects  and  to  increase  its  membership.  Into 
each  county  of  the  State  it  sent  speakers,  who  were  always  forcible 
and  often  eloquent  advocates  of  their  cause.  The  first  meeting 
held  in  Littleton,  under  its  auspices,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
when  John  R.  French '  and  Rev.  John  W.  Lewis,  a  colored  man  and 

1  'riiit  Ad«1re»8  is  preserved  in  |»mp1ilet  form,  and  r  copy  is  in  the  Littleton  Public 
Libmrj.  Mr.  Wilson  afterwards  became  an  Episcopalian  and  eminent  as  a  writer, 
edacalor,  and  theologian. 

'  Afterward  Sergennt-at-amis  of  tlie  U.  S.  Senate. 
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a  minister  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomination,  were  advertised  in  the 
'^  Herald  of  Freedom"  to  address  a  meeting licro.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ill 
and  unable  to  keep  his  engagement  and  Parker  Pilisbury  was  called 
to  supply  the  vacancy.  Fortunately  Mr.  Pilisbury  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  this  visit  which  he  prepared  for  this  publication.^  He 
writes,  after  stating  the  reason  for  his  substitution,  as  follows  :  — 

''Arriving  at  Littleton,  we  were  cordially  wolcomcd  by  sonic  of  the 
very  liest  of  the  working  people,  among  [whom],  as  I  reuienil)er,  were 
Mr.  Enoch  Hazolton,  a  cimning  worker  in  wood,  cabinet  and  other 
manufacturing ;  Erastus  Brnwu,  a  Shoe  Maker,  and  Nut  Allen,  Har- 
ness Maker,  ...  as  well  as  Mr.  Carleton,  the  lawyer  of  the  town.^ 

''  Our  meetings  in  the  village  were  well  attended,  and  awakened 
interest  on  the  slavery  problem  not  known  or  felt  there  before.  Uumors 
of  our  leoturas  and  discussions  reached  awa^'  over  the  hills  and  down 
into  the  Connecticut  River  Valley*,  where,  at  that  time,  dwelt  Mr. 
Utuhard  Peabod3'  and  his  excellent  wife,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Goodall, 
formerly'  a  well  known  clergyman  in  that  part  of  the  country*.  And 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peabod}'  were  well  and  widely  known  as  of  the  best  of  the 
people.  They  were  patrons  of  the  '  Herald  of  Freedom,'  and  invited 
us  to  come  and  hold  a  meeting  in  their  remote  part  of  the  town  as 
soon  as  our  work  was  done  at  the  village.  Which  invitation  we  gladly 
accepted. 

''  Between  the  village  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  the  Pcabodys 
lived,  was  a  School  House,'  and  an  afternoon  meeting  was  appointed 
there  which  we  could  attend  on  our  wa^',  and  there  we  tii*st  met  Mr. 
Peabody,  he  having  ridden  over  on  horse  back  to  hear  us  and  to  escort 
us  to  his  handsome  home  and  farm.  Several  of  the  villagers  had  accom- 
panied us  to  the  meeting,  among  them  the  always  faithful  Erastus 
Brown  and  Nat  Allen ;  but  most  of  the  audience  were  from  the  Pea- 
body  side  of  the  town,  and  had  not  heai*d  nor  seen  us  before. 

^^  The  house  was  filled  when  we  entered,  and  we  went  at  once  to  our 
work.  Both  Mr.  French  and  myself  made  address  of  a  half  hour,  or 
more,  each.  When  we  closed  we  invited  discussion,  as  was  our  unfail- 
ing custom,  but  none  seemed  inclined  to  speak.  Soon  a  fine  appearing 
and  pleasant-voiced  man,  of  ripe  age,  rose,  and  addressing  his  '  fellow 
citizens,'  said  they  perhaps  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  who 
had  so  ably  and  well  addi-essed  them.  This  proved  to  be  Mr.  Richard 
Peabod}'  himself.  He  had  read  the  '  Herald  of  Freedom,'  and  was 
familiar  with  the  names  of  both  Lewis  and  French  (the  latter  tlien 

1  Mr.  PUUburj  was  invited  to  preimre  the  narrative  of  tlic  nnti-slA very  movement 
in  tliit  town  and  generously  communiunted  so  mucli  of  it  at  came  witliin  iiia  |iersonal 
knowledge.    His  contribuiions  are  designated  in  the  notes  aocomimnying  the  chapter. 

>  Henry  A.  Bellows  and  Calvin  Ainswortli,  Jr.,  were  in  active  practice  at  tliat 
time,  and  Mr.  Carleton  was  but  one  of  three  lawyers  in  tlie  town. 

•  In  the  Fitch  district. 
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scarcely  onc-and- twenty),  though  he  hail  never  seen  either  of  them 
liefore.  So,  tnrning  to  French,  he  8aii1,  ^  This,  I  talcc  it,  is  onr  3'oung 
brother,  John  R.  Frencli,'  and  then,  approaching  me,  said,  ^  And  this,  I 
presume,  is  onr  brother  Lewis.'  Frencli  and  I  saw  the  mistalce  coming 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Pealiod^*  liegan  tlie  formality  of  introduction,  for  we 
had  no  reason  to  8up|>o8e  he  liad  heard  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  failed  to 
appear.  Hut,  willi  a  silent  wink,  we  decided  to  let  the  nmttcr  stand  as 
our  friend  had  left  it.  It  was  sunset  when  we  left  the  schoolhouse. 
Mr.  Pcabody  mounted  his  horse  and  hurried  us  awa}*  to  his  home, 
probabi}'  two  or  three  miles.  Darkness  had  full}'  come  when  we 
arrived,  and  calling  the  lioys  to  take  our  horses,  we  went  into  the 
house  and  pleasant  parlor,  where  a  bright  open  fire  burned,  and  were 
intrcMluccd  to  Mrs.  PealKxlj',  again  as  *  Brother  French  and  Brother 
Lewis.*  Nothing  need  ever  exceed  the  kindness  and  |x>litencss  of 
Mi*s.  Peabodj',  nor  the  generous,  home-like  hospitalit}*  of  her  husband 
and  family.  At  the  tea-table,  m}'  young  comrade  Frencli  had  prett}*  hard 
work  to  hold  a  sober  face,  as  the  *  Brother  Lewis '  was  so  fi*equently  and 
so  kindly  spoken  ever}*  time  my  cup  or  plate  needed  replenishing,  as  the 
supper  courses  were  served.  But  he  did,  and  so  did  I,  till  we  were 
nearlj'  ready  to  leave  the  table.  Then  I  explained,  telling  them  of  the 
nnfortunate  illness  of  Brother  Lewis,  comi)elling  our  executive  commit- 
tee to  procure  a  substitute,  and  that  the  choice  fell  on  me  ns  coming 
nearest  to  the  pattern  of  him  who  had  disappointed  them  of  any  the}* 
could  find ;  but  that  I  was  no  more  than  the  Parker  Pillsbury  who  had 
conducted  the  '  Herald '  while  the  Editor,  Mr.  Rogers,  had  been  on  a 
tour  abroad. 

"  The  surprise  of  our  excellent  friends  was  indeed  very  great.  The 
fact  was,  as  we  were  then  told,  I  was  the  first  colored  |)erson  probably 
ever  seen  in  Littleton.  No  one  remembered  an}'  other.  And  some 
had  come  a  considerable  distance  to  the  school  house  meeting,  maini}' 
to  look  on  a  colored  man.  I  think  Mr.  Peabod}*  said  he  had  never  seen 
a  black  man.  At  any  rate,  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  me  in  the  school 
house,  he  thought  he  did  not  see  much  color ;  '  for,  as  j'ou  sat  down 
there  in  the  seat  with  Nat  Allen,  I  could  not  see  but  Nat  was  about 
as  black  as  you.'  The  word  Negro  in  those  days  was  generally  pro- 
nounced with  two  gg's,  80  intense  was  the  prejudice  against  the  African 
complexion  (Colorphobia,  our  Editor  Rogers  named  it).  And  I  think 
Mrs.  PealxKly  feared  I  would  take  oflfence  at  finding  myself  twice  intro- 
duced as  a  'nigger,'  and  stared  at  and  addressed  at  table  and  elsewhere 
as  one  ;  and  heard  as  one  at  the  School  house  meeting.  But  she  was 
easily  relieved  of  an}'  embarrassment  on  such  account  An  outspoken 
abolitionist  in  those  days  was  almost  everywhere  hated  by  saint  and 
sinner,  as  badly  as  the  most  hated  Ethiopian  whose  flesh  ever  broiled 
under  the  red-hot  branding-iron  of  the  slave  trader,  or  slave  holder. 

^'  But  perhaps  too  much  may  be  said  on  so  trifling  an  incident. 
That  was  my  flrst  anti-slavery  campaign  in  the  *  Granite  State,'  and 
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stranger  things  than  this  were  to  happen  to  mo  in  tlie  next  twent}' 
3*eai's. 

^^  Just  what  resulted  from  this  visit  to  Littleton  T  do  not  remember, 
only  that  we  made  several  fiiends,  who  to  the  end  never  failed  us, 
obtained  a  number  of  subscribers  to  the  '  Herald  of  Frec<lom/  and  a 
contribution  in  mone}*  besides." 

Mr.  Pillsbury  continncs :  — 

'^  Just  one  3'ear  afterward,  autumn  of  1841,  Littleton  was  honored, 
and  felt  itself  honored,  with  a  visit  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
accompanied  by  Editor  Nathaniel  Pcal>ody  Rogers.  An  Anti-Slaver}' 
Convention  was  culled,  which,  from  the  acount given  of  it  by  Mr.  llogers 
in  the  'Herald'  of  October  8,  1841,  must  have  l)een  one  of  deep  in- 
terest. ^  A  goodly  attendance  of  the  people,'  he  said,  *•  was  at  the 
Convention.  The  flower  and  intelligence  of  the  villi^;e  were  there.  .  .  . 
Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller  from  Montpelicr  was  present,  Mr.  Marsh  from 
Danville,  and  Dr.  John  Dewey  from  Guildhall,  Vt.,  also ;  aud  all  of 
them  took  active  and  interesting  part  in  the  meetings.  .  .  .  Edmund 
Carleton  was  chosen  President,  and  a  brother  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Connecticut  was  Secretary*.  .  .  .  Rev.  Thomas  Parnell  Beach,  from 
Campton,  prayed  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  not  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  but  of  his  own  accord.  We  hope  ho  pra3'ed  in 
fact  as  well  as  form,  —  a  thing,  we  fear,  not  often  done  in  public'  •  .  . 
The  resolutions  passed  wei*e,  one  declaring  abolitionists  had  abundant 
reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage,  in  view  of  the  past,  and  another, 
that  slaver}'  was  not  a  Southern  but  a  national  institution,  and  one  for 
which  the  North  was  eminently  answerable;  and  that  here  was  the 
place,  this  the  very  people,  and  now  the  time  when,  among  whom,  and 
where,  to  agitate  the  Anti-Slaver}-  question  and  overthrow  the  slave 
system. 

^^  Commenting  on  the  pmceedings,  BIr.  Rogers  added  :  ^  Garrison  let 
out  his  giant  moral  strength  in  full  swing  on  the  resolutions.  It  was  ex- 
alting and  refreshing  to  hear  him.  We  rejoiced  that  some  of  our  Woo<l- 
stock,  Vt.,  friends  were  there  to  hear  him.  .  .  .  Two  of  the  respectable 
citizens  of  Littletcm  were  manly  enough,  and  unadpiainted  enough 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  question,  to  venture  into  the  arena  of  discussion 
against  Garrison.  They  were  MaJ.  George  Little  and  J.  N.  Bellows, 
Esqr.,  an  instructor  in  the  village.  They  were  of  course  quickly  discom- 
fited. It  is  no  disparagement  to  them ;  nor  do  we  mention  it  in  any 
trifling  feeling.  They  ought  to  be  Abolitionists,  and  we  publicly  tell 
them  so.  And  if  they  appeared  awkwardly  in  the  hands  of  Garrison,  it 
is  only  what  the  first  pro-slavery  talent  in  the  country  would  do,  were  it 
honest  enough  and  manly  enough  to  venture  the  trial.  The  Law  cham-* 
pions  and  the  Divinity  champions  would  be  mere  fuel  for  the  fire  in  the 
hands  of  the  despised  and  abhorred  Garrison.'  .  •  .  Able  and  interest- 
ing 8[ieeclies  were  made  by  Brothers  Beach  and  Ezckiel  Rogers.    Beach 
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was  cnlm,  quiet,  and  argumentative,  —  not  so  animated  as  we  expected 
from  a  captive  wlio  liad  so  recently  *  burst  bis  cerements'  and  e8cu|>ed 
bis  tliraldom.  Perliaps  he  rememi)ered  liis  clerical  bretliren  yet  in 
lK>ndage,  and  their  blind,  stumbling,  ditch-going  followers.  .  .  •  Kzekiel 
Rogers  was  original,  humorous,  and  forcible,  as  he  is  wont  to  be.  Me 
gave  it  to  us  in  true  cordwainer  style.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester, 
Congregational  minister,  did  not  show  his  bead  at  tbc  convention. 
He  was  at  home  and  well  enough  to  attend,  for  we  saw  bim  at  work  in 
liis  shirtsleeves  alK)Ut  his  yard,  as  we  passed  his  elegant  dwelling. 
It  would  have  compromised  his  clerical  dignity  to  meet  with  Brother 
Garrison.  .  .  .  Garrison  lectured  in  the  evening  to  a  full  auditory, 
and  we  mistake  if  he  did  not  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

'*  So  much  for  tbe  convention  of  1841,  as  reported  in  his  paper  bj* 
Mr.  Rogers.  And  tliis  may  be  tbc  time  and  place  to  say  tbnt  Littleton 
bad  now  begun  to  make  itself  heard  and  felt  in  tbe  Anti-Slavery  cause. 
Besides  the  names  already  mentioned  there,  Mr.  Quimby  bad  become 
a  frequent  and  able  writer  for  the  '  Herald.*  Tben  there  were  Frederic 
Hazleton  and  Frye  W  Gilc,  two  bright,  active,  noble  young  men,  — 
quite  young,  —  and  a  Mr.  Freeman  Palmer,  who  made  and  presented  me 
a  wlialeboned,  ribbed  umbrella,  which  I  still  have  in  use,  tbough  now 
almost  five  and  fort}*  years  old :  and,  with  its  new  cover,  good  for  as 
man}'  more.  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  generous"  and  ever-fuithful  Allen 
fitted  my  little  white  Tunbridgc  with  a  nice,  new  harness,  wliicb  out- 
lasted ber  by  many  years.  And  Frederic  Hazleton,  not  to  be  outdone, 
made  and  sent  us  down  all  tbe  way  to  Concord,  at  bis  own  expense,  a 
bandsome  set  of  cbairs,  of  which  our  little  rented  cottage  at  tbat  time, 
I  fear,  was  verv  much  in  need. 

^*Hut  I  will  hasten  to  anotbcr  incident  of  bigh  im|X)rtancc  in  that 
same  autumn,  1841.  Mr.  Fximund  Carleton,  one  of  tbe  village  lawyers, 
was  also  a  memlier  of  tbe  Congregational  Cburch.  And  so  great  was  tbe 
Anti-Slavery  feeling  awakened  among  tbe  people  of  tbe  place,  tbat  be 
believed  tbe  time  bad  full}*  come  tor  the  church  and  minister  to  begin 
to  bear  public  and  vital  testimony  against  the  great  national  as  well  as 
l)er8onal  sin  and  crime  of  chattel  slaver}*." 

Tlie  leaders  of  tbe  crusade  against  slavery  bad  from  tbe  first 
endeavored  to  enlist  tbe  miniaters  of  tbe  several  rcligicnis  bodies 
in  their  cause,  but  with  indifTerent  success.  The  cburcbes  were 
inclined  to  conservatism  in  dealing  wiib  (be  question  of  slavery. 
The  Congrcgationalistfl,  with  rare  exceptions,  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  New  Hampshire  General  Association  at  Frances- 
town  in  Augttst,  1841.  This  meeting  adopted  an  address  *^  To 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  to  Christians  generally  in  the  Southern  Section  of  this 
Country."  This  document  is  couched  in  terms  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship that,  at  this  distance,  seem  calculated  to  ensure  far  differ- 
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ent  treatment  than  that  which  it  i*eceived  at  the  hands  of  the 
Abolitionists,  who  denounced  it  in  severe  terms  in  their  journals 
and  from  the  platform.  The  document  sets  forth  in  general  terms 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery ;  admits  the  joint  responsibility  of  New 
England,  England,  and  the  South  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institution,  and  bringing  upon  that  section  ^Mhis  great  curse;" 
and  pleads  that  duty  and  interest  unite  to  urge  u|)on  them  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  as  such  action  would  ^'  promote  their 
temporal  weal  and  religious  prosperity." 

This  brief  paraphrase  of  the  contents  of  the  message  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Congregational  clergymen  to  their  brethren  in  the 
South,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  character.  To  us  it  seems  that 
they  uttered  words  of  soberness  and  truth,  calculated  to  preserve 
religious  unity  in  their  denomination.  Such  in  fact  was  the  result 
of  their  work  at  the  time.  'l*he  ultra-Abolitionists,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  position  and  a  few  within  the  church 
endeavored  to  force  the  issue  of  non-fellowship  with  slave-holders, 
and  were  successful  in  some  instances. 

The  Congregational  was  the  organized  religious  body  in  Little- 
ton, and  of  its  membership  Edmund  Carleton  and  wife  were  the 
only  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
In  1811  they  united  in  requesting  a  meeting  of  the  church  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  18,  to  determine  what  action  the 
church  would  take  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  church  at  that 
time  had  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred.  So  far  as  the 
affirmative  side  of  its  proposed  action  is  concerned,  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  have  been  preserved  in  detail,  in  communications  to 
the  *'*'  Herald  of  Freedom  "  and  the  '*  Congregational  Journal  "  by 
llr.  Carleton,  and  the  position  of  the  majority  has  been  stated  by 
Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  then  a  resident  of  Littleton,  the  father 
of  two  pa.stors  of  the  Congregational  church  in  this  town,  who 
wrote  over  the  pen-name  of  ^^  Cephas,"  and  by  John  Farr,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  element  in  the  church.  Their 
letters  antedate  the  events  narrated  by  Mr.  Carleton  by  nearly 
two  years,  yet  furnish  a  complete  statement  of  the  position  held 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  church  membership  in  this  town,  in 
regard  to  the  dominant  question  of  the  time.  Mr.  Carleton's 
account  of  the  meeting  he  was  instrumental  in  calling  follows:  — 

'^  Oh  the  day  appointed  the  church  assembled  U>  the  number  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  members,  six  of  whom,  including  the  pastor,  were 
males.  After  the  opening  of  the  meeting  with  prayer,  I  introduced 
the  following  resolutions: 

^'  Resolved^  That  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  natural  and  inalienable 
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rights  of  man,  contrnr3'  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  tlio  gospel,  essen- 
tial! v  (lestrnetive  of  nil  social  order  and  domestic  ties,  rninous  to  moral 
virtue,  debasing  nnd  brutal  in  its  tendencj*,  and  thus  in  its  nature  prc- 
eminentlj  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God. 

'^  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  dut}*  of  professed  Christians  and  of  reli- 
gious bodies  to  separate  themselves  from  all  wickedness,  and  by 
precept,  example,  influence,  and  world I3'  substance,  to  do  all  they  can 
to  purif\*  the  church  and  the  world  from  sin. 

^^  Jiesolved^  That  in  view  of  the  foregoing  resolution  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  this  church  to  withhold  Christian  fellowship  from  slaveboldei-Sy 
and  from  churches  and  religious  IkxIIcs  which  continue  to  fellowship 
slaveholders. 

^^  Resoloedj  That  while  the  members  of  this  church  earnestly  desire 
the  spread  of  the  gos|>ol  amongst  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands  and  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  we  feel  it  eqnalh*  if  not  more  Important, 
that  our  enslaved  brethren  in  this  country  have  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

^^  lieaoloed^  therefore,  That  we  ought  to  exert  ouraelves  to  bring 
al>out  a  moral  revolution  that  shall  prepare  the  waj*  for  them  thus  to 
enjo3*  its  light. 

'*  The  members  present  were  so  few  in  number  that  it  was  deter- 
mined, b}'  general  consent,  to  take  no  speciflc  action  on  the  resolutions, 
but  to  adjourn  to  another  daj',  after  first  having  some  conversation 
which  might  elicit  the  grand  feeling  of  the  meml)ers  present  relative  to 
the  resolutions.  The  male  meinlHsrs  only  took  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Some  of  the  members  thought  the  subject  an  improper  one  to 
bring  before  the  church,  tending  to  produce  alienation  of  feeling;  and 
it  was  generally*  conceded  that  the  same  view  of  the  subject  had  caused 
many  to  sti}*  away  from  the  meeting. 

'*The  principles  embraced  in  the  resolutions  were  in  general  con- 
curred in  except  the  third ;  although  all  were  not  read}'  to  admit  the 
full  extent  of  the  first,  contending  that  a  man- might  l)ear  the  relation 
of  master  to  slaves  without  sinning.  Slaveholding  b}'  Southern  men 
was  not  thought  a  sufficient  bar  from  the  communion,  and  the  opinion 
found  supiK>i't  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  invite  a  Southern  slave- 
holding  minister  to  officiate  in  the  desk. 

'*  Much  congratulation  was  expressed  that  the  subject  had  been 
and  could  be  freely  talked  over  without  falling  into  bitter  altercation  ; 
one  at  least  of  the  few  present  stating  that  through  fear  of  bitterness 
even  he  should  not  have  attended,  had  he  not  lieen  persuaded  to  by 
another.  After  prayer  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesda}-,  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1841,  at  which  time  it  was  hoped  Mr.  Worcester, 
the  pastor,  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  address  of  the  last  General 
Association  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  General  Assemblj-  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  to  Christians  generally  in  the  South,  or  at  least 
by  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barstow,  of  Keene,  such  account 
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of  ita  contonta  as  might  be  of  serrioe  at  tlio  odjournad  meeting,  it 
being  understooii  tliat  tlie  address  met  willi  tlie  general  approbation  of 
tlie  association. 

^^  Tlie  cliiircii  lield  its  eommnnton  of  Sunday*  afternoon  nest  preced- 
ing the  lOlik  of  Noveml>er,  and  tiiere  was  a  prett)'  full  attendance. 
Towards  tlie  close  of  the  services,  when  the  pastor  gave  out  the 
appointments  for  tlio  weeic  ensuing,  mention  was  made  by  him  of  the 
church  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesda}*  of  that  week,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  general  attendance.. 

^^  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  number  of  members  present  was  not 
large,  probabl}'  al)out  equal  the  number  present  at  an  ordinar}*  church 
meeting.  The  pastor  in  formed  the  meeting  that  he  had  corres|>ondcd 
with  Mr.  Baratow,  and  that  the  address  of  the  General  Association 
was  published.  It  was  read  from  the  'Congregational  Journal'  of 
October  29th. 

''  I  then  advocated  the  resolutions  at  some  length,  and  endeavored  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  advanced  at  the  previous  meeting,  viz., 
that  a  man  might  be  sinless  in  sustaining  the  relation  of  master  to 
slaves.  I  urged  that  that  position  is  all  that  slavehohlers  desire  to 
Jt:stify  the  system  of  slavery;  that  it  does  in  fact  sanction  the  prin- 
ciple and  system  of  slavery ;  that  it  sanctions  the  holding  men  as 
property,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  restraint  exercised  over 
minors  and  insane ;  that  the  desire  to  benefit  the  slave  by  liestowing 
bouut3%  or  charity,  or  supix)rt  upon  him,  cannot  Justify  a  position  which 
tlius  sanctions  a  system  entirely  subversive  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  —  rights  which  a  man  cannot  alienate  from  himself  so  as  to  affect 
his  posterity  ;  —  that  bounty  and  support  can  be  conferred  upon  a  man 
after  his  freedom  as  well  as  before.  I  also  presented  the  admirable 
letter  of  Charles  Simmons  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  What  Scripture 
authority  have  the  alnilitionists  for  alleging  that  slavery  is  intrinsically 
sinful?'  (published  in  the  ^  Liberator  *  of  I)eccm))or  25, 1840),  and  rend 
from  it  extracts  and  tite  positions  proved  by  Bfr.  Simmons,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Scripture  authorities  adduced  in  the  letter.  In  further 
support  of  the  resolutions,  and  also  in  Illustration  of  the  view  of  slavery 
which  the  most  exemplary  churches  and  Christians  are  now  taking,  and, 
in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  church  action  on  the  subject,  I  cited  the  in- 
imitable Remonstrance  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  to 
their  fellow  Christians  in  America  ('Liberator,'  Nov.  13,  1840),  and 
read  a  large  portion  of  it;  read  the  Baptist  testimon}-  from  London 
and  vicinity  ('  Lilierator,'  Nov.  20,  1840) ;  referred  to  the  action  of 
great  numbers  of  religious  bodies  in  Kuropc  and  America,  coudemning 
slaver^' and  withdrawing  fellowship  from  slavehohlers;  and  s|>oke  of 
the  connection  and  influence  of  the  Southern  church  with  the  North, 
and  the  want  of  religious  tone  at  the  North,  illustrating  by  the  fact 
of  Northern  church  members  going  South  and  becoming  slaveholders, 
as  was  the  case  with  members  of  the  church  in  Haverhill,  N.  II.,  who 
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were  said  to  Imve  been  dismissed  from  tlic  clmrcli  witliout  a  letter 
of  dismission  being  asked  for,  and  even  after  lalK)r  commenced  hv 
another  member  with  at  least  one  of  them,  on  account  of  his  having 
become  a  slaveholder,  while,  in  view  of  the  disinterested  community, 
the  onlj'  possible  ol)jcct  of  the  dismission  (not  excommunication) 
was  to  avoid  agitating  in  the  church  the  subject  of  those  members 
being  slavclioldcrs.  1  urged  tlie  unreasonableness  of  hoping  for  re- 
vivals of  religion,  so  long  as  the  church  should  cherish  such  iniquity' 
in  her  bosom  plainly  visible  to  the  beholding  world  around,  while  every 
Christian  must  And  a  chill  pervade  his  aspirations  on  approaching  the 
throne  of  gract*,  when  sensible  of  a  neglect  of  duty  towanis  an}-  of  his 
race.  I  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  such  ground  as  would  show  the 
Southern  church  her  true  position  and  carr}-  admonition  fully  and  plain]}* 
home  to  her.  And  finally,  I  urged  the  immense  strength  which  Chris- 
tianit}-  and  benevolent  operations  would  derive  from  extending  libertj* 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves  of  this  countrj',  who  could  at 
once  bo  brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  Life  and  to  a 
jiarticipntion  in  the  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  while  it  requires 
great  labor  and  length  of  time  to  approach  the  heathen  in  foreign 
lands. 

*'  Being  restrictetl  in  time  for  speaking  by  vote  of  the  church,  I 
could  proceed  no  further.  The  pastor  suggested  that  before  acting  on 
the  resolutions,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  read  a  declaration  of  senti- 
ments which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Rarstow,  and  some  resolutions 
which  he  (Mr.  Worcester)  had  drawn  up  in  connection  with  it,  and 
thereupon  he  read  the  following  resolutions : 

**liesoieed.  That  in  view  of  the  misapprehension  extensively  prevail- 
ing at  the  South,  and  also  at  the  North,  with  reference  to  slavery,  we 
deem  it  expedient  that  churches  should  distinctly  express  their  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject. 

**  Resolved^  That  we  do  heartily  approve  of  and  adopt  as  our  own 
the  following  declaration  of  sentiments  : 

*'  We  consider  the  voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human 
race  by  another  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
rights  of  human  nature;  as  utterh'  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  and  as  totalh* 
irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  requires  that  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral 
system ;  it  exhibits  rational,  accountjible,  and  immortal  beings  in  such 
circumstances  as  scarcely  to  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action.  It 
exhibits  them  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others  whether  they  shall  re- 
ceive religious  instruction ;  whether  they  shall  know  and  worship  the 
true  God  ;  whether  thej*  shall  enjo}*  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel ; 
whether  they  shall  perform  the  duties  and  cherish  the  endearments  of 
husbands  and   wives,  parents  and  children,  neighbors  and   friends ; 
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whether  the}'  shall  preserve  their  chastitj*  and  pnrit}*,  or  regard  the 
dictates  of  hiimanit}*.  Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  slaver}*, 
—  consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect  Uiemselves  with  its 
very  existence.  The  evils  to  which  tlie  slave  is  always  ex|x>sed  often 
take  place  in  fact,  and  in  their  very  worat  forms.  And  wlicn  nil  of 
them  do  not  take  place  —  as  we  rejoice  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
they  do  not  —  through  the  influences  of  humanity  on  the  minds  of  mas- 
ters, still  the  slave  is  deprived  of  his  natural  rights,  degrade<l  as  a 
human  being,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
master  who  may  inflict  upon  him  all  the  hardships  and  injuries  which 
inhumanity  and  avarice  may  suggest. 

''  From  tills  view  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  practice 
into  which  Christian  people  have  most  inconsistently  fallen  of  enslaving 
a  portion  of  their  brethren  of  mankind  —  for  *  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth '  —  it  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  all  Christians  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  botli  with  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  religion  has  been  demonstrated,  to  use  their  honest,  earnest, 
and  unwearied  endeavora  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  generations, 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  eflace  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and 
to  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  Christendom, 
and,  if  possible,  throughout  the  world.  (See  Min.  of  Gen.  Assembly  of 
Pres.  Church,  in  the  year  1818). 

''  Jtesoloed  also,  That  we  fully  approve  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the 
General  Association  of  New  Hampshire  at  its  meeting  at  Frnncestown, 
in  August,  1841,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
to  Christiana  generally  at  the  South.     (See  Cong.  Jour.,  Oct.  29,  1841.) 

*^  It  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbank,  former  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  voted  by  the  church,  that  we  waive  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Carleton  and  take  up  those  offered  by 
Mr.  Worcester. 

*^  The  two  first,  with  the  declaration  of  sentiments,  were  passed  almost 
unanimously  and  without  the  least  discussion,  I  merely  observing  that 
I  couhl  not  vote  for  them  on  the  ground  of  their  not  going  far  enough. 
The  third  also  passed  with  the  like  unanimity  and  without  discussion. 

^^  I  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

^'  Hesoloed,  That,  in  view  of  the  forogoing  resolutions  and  declara- 
tion of  sentiments,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  church  to  withhold 
Christian  fellowship  from  slaveholders  and  from  churches  and  religious 
bodies  which  continue  to  fellowship  slaveholders,  as  the  most  ready 
means  of  correcting  ^  the  errors  of  former  generations '  and  of  the 
present  times. 

^^  In  8up|)ort  of  this  resolution  I  urged  the  necessity  of  the  church 
separating  itself  from  all  that  is  sinful ;  I  urged  that  the  declaration 
of  sentiments  Just  passed  pointed  out  much  which  is  enormously  sinful, 
as  resulting  from  slavery,  and  yet  that,  unless  we  withdraw  fellowship, 
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we  must  receive  those  to  communion  who  are  guiltx*  of  the  vilest  things 
rcsnlting  from  slftvcry  —  even  tliose  who  tiave  gone  from  the  Nortli  and 
liccomc  slaveholders  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term  while  possessing 
full  tight  on  the  subject  —  so  long  as  they  remain  in  regular  standing 
in  their  respective  chni*ches.  I  urge<l  tliat  so  long  as  such  arc  not 
dotmrrcd  fellowship,  thej'  arc  not  rchukcd  for  their  sin,  and  the  church 
HHiHt  be  looked  n|)on  as  conniving  at  slavery,  and  thus  she  is  doing 
herself  great  injury ;  that  lookers-on,  whether  scoffers  or  friends,  will 
view  her  conduct  in  that  light  and  charge  her  with  hypocrisy,  and  that 
tlie  church  should  give  heed  to  charges  made  even  by  scoffers,  if  true, 
or  she  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  purity.  I  urged  that, 
tliough  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  exclude  those  who  had  not 
been  so  wxll  enlightened  upon  the  subject  as  others,  yet  it  was  no  valid 
objection  ;  for  it  would  put  them  to  a  consideration  of  their  true  stand- 
ing, and  on  their  abandoning  their  evil  course  they  would  be  receivetl. 
I  contended  that  though  some  inconvenience  might  result  from  a  sepa- 
ration from  those  religions  bodies  which  continue  to  fellowship  slave- 
holders, yet  that  if  a  good  example  were  set  by  this  church,  others 
would  soon  follow,  and  association  could  then  be  held  with  those 
bodies  ;  that  the  common  objection,  that  the  church  might  seem  to  saj' 
to  others,  *  Stand  thou  afar  off,  for  we  are  holier  than  thou,'  was  a  fal- 
lacious one,  applicable  alike  to  all  moral  reform  whatever,  and  even  to 
the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

*^TIie  resolution  was  then  rejected  with  almost  the  same  unanimity 
with  which  the  others  passed.  It  was  then  voted,  on  mj'  motion,  that 
the  doings  of  the  meeting  be  published  in  the  ^  Congrcgational  Journal' 
and  in  the  '  Herald  of  Freedom/ 

*'  I  liave  l>een  thus  particular  for  two  purposes.  • 

*' First,  to  show  the  difficulties,  and  reluctance,  and  lack  of  personal 
independence  under  which  chiu'ches  in  general  labor  in  approaching 
the  subject  of  slavery.  All  ministers  would  not  have  met  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  into  the  church  with  the  same  liberality  that  Mr. 
Wol-cester  did.  And  I  verily  believe  that  if  he  had  opposed  it,  there 
would  not  have  been  in  attendance  at  either  meeting  half  so  many 
members  as  attended  the  first  meeting.  And  yet  I  have  reason  to 
Ix^lievc  that  he  felt  disagreeably  when  he  found  the  subject  was  to  be 
introduced.  In  the  prayers  offered  by  many  ministers  and  church 
members,  peace,  concord,  harmony,  and  union  in  the  church  appear 
to  have  attached  to  them  an  importance  paramount  to  that  of  the 
church  being  led  in  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  brought 
to  a  clear  perception  and  faithful  discharge  of  her  dut}'. 

**  Second,  to  show  the  encouragement  which  churches  have  to  intro- 
duce and  candidly  consider  the  subject  Tlie  church  in  Littleton,  with 
all  its  backwaixlness  and  apprehension,  has  found  by  ex|>erience  that 
the  subject  can  be  introduced  and  freely  and  plainly  discussed  without 
creating  animosity. 
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'^  The  church  has  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  coine  far  eliort  of  iU  duty, 
and  yet  it  has  done  something.  It  is  true  that  slie  lias,  to  say  the  least, 
placed  heraelf  in  a  most  awkward  posilion,  —  a  position  tlie  very  awk- 
wardness of  which,  if  nothing  else,  it  is  lioped,  will  bring  her  to  a  further 
consideration  of  her  diity.  She  has  said,  in  lier  declaration  of  senti- 
ments, that,  under  *  the  light  of  the  present  day,'  '  the  inconsistency  of 
slavery  both  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion  htus  been  dem- 
onstrated;' that  slavery  '  exiiibits  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal 
beings  in  such  circumstances  as  scared)*  to  leave  them  the  power  of 
moral  action ; '  that  *  it  exhibits  them  as  de|)endent  on  the  will  of 
others  whether  they  shall  receive  religious  instruction ;  whether  tliey 
shall  know  and  worship  the  true  God ;  whether  they  shall  enjoy  the 
ordinances  of  the  gos|>el ; '  and  that  these,  with  other  horrible  conse- 
quences of  slavery,  *  connect  themselves  with  its  very  existence.'  And 
yet  she  resolves,  in  view  of  that  declaration,  that  slie  may  continue 
Christian  fellowship  with  slaveholders;  yes,  with  slaveholders  with- 
out distinction,  —  as  well  with  tiie  minister,  who  enjoys  <  the  light  of  the 
present  day,'  and  yet  holds,  nuiltiplies,  and  deals  in  human  beings  re- 
duced to  the  base  condition  of  pro|>erty,  as  with  the  most  humane  but 
unenlightened  youth  who  has  Just  come  to  his  inheritance  of  blood  and 
sinews.  She  in  effect  says  to  her  pastor,  that  —  agreeably  to  the  cour- 
tesy practiced  among  ministers,  of  inviting  their  brethren  in  the  ministrj- 
to  preach  for  them  whenever  such  may  happen  to  be  their  guests  —  he 
should  invite  to  his  desk  to  preach  to  his  |)eople  the  most  fiendish  slave- 
holder, clothed  with  sacordoUU  license,  who  ma)*  chance  to  call  on  him. 

^^  She  in  effect  says  that  no  slaveholder  from  the  South,  in  pass- 
ing through  our  Northern  territory*,  should,  h}-  exclusion  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  be  stung  with  remorse  ut  his  wicked  practices  and 
brought  to  reflect  upon  and  see  in  its  true  light  his  holding  man  as 
property,  as  beast ;  but  shouhl  be  allowed  to  pass  ah)ng  unrebuke<l, 
invited  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  commune  with  professing  Chris- 
tians, well  pleased,  as  he  moves  off  the  next  morning,  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  views  ami  feelings  of  Northern  Christians  with  those  of 
his  own  on  this  great  snbJecL  She  in  effect  says  that  members  of 
Northern  churches  may  go  to  the  South  and  become  negro  drivers,  — 
that  is,  those  whose  business  is  to  buy  slaves  and  drive  them  to  the 
Southern  market  for  sale,  —  and  after  all  this,  come  to  the  North  and 
sit  down  in  Christian  communion  with  those  church  members  who 
know  all  the  facts  in  the  case.     May  she  see,  repent,  and  forsake. 

^'  The  length  of  this  article  as  disclosure,  as  revelation,  is  not  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth  ami  im|)ortance.  And  this  church  and  its 
minister  were  quite  as  favorable  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  at  that 
period  as  the  average  of  the  chui'ches  at  the  North.  But  see  how  they 
treate<l  their  brother  Carleton,  who  in  the  very  truest  of  Christian  faith 
and  love  had  called  their  attention  to  what  ho  believed  their  duty  and 
bis  own,  on  the  foulest  abomination  that  ever  blackened  the  character 
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of  any  people  or  nation,  in  nil  tlie  Christian  nges.  Mark  liow  they  dis- 
posed of  his  few  brief  resohitions,  offered  as  a  testimon}*  against  that 
system  of  cruelty  which  was  destined  to  overwhelm  the  whole  land  in 
streams  of  tears  and  bloo<1,  and  wrinkle  the  fair  face  of  the  South  with 
half  a  million  premature  graves  and  desolate  evermore  unnumbered 
Northern  homes  I  Mr.  Cnrleton's  resolutions  asked  onl}'  that  his 
minister  and  the  church  should  ^  withhold  Christian  fellowship  from 
slaveholders  and  from  churches  and  religious  bodies  that  oontinue  to 
fellowship  slaveholders.' "  ' 

TliQ  language  adopted  by  Mr.  Carlcfon  was  unusually  mild  com- 
pared with  that  wliicli  his  fellow  Abolitionists  were  accustomed  to 
use  in  connection  with  the  same  subject  matter.  He  hold  firmly, 
however,  to  the  position  he  had  assumed,  and  returned  to  the 
attack  more  than  once,  but  without  avail.  The  question  was  not 
to  be  Rcttletl  until  the  chains  of  the  bondman  were  melted  in  the 
rirc."*  of  civil  war,  when  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  and  the  conten- 
tions in  relalion  to  it  were  buried  in  n  common  grave. 

The  attitude  of  the  church  is  stated  indirectly  in  a  letter  written 
by  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  and  ptd>lished  in  the  **  Christion  Pan- 
oply "  of  January  10,  1840.  lie  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and  the  work  it  had  accomplished, 
giving  it  his  unreserved  indorsement  and  support,  and  continues: 

*'  In  making  this  avowal,  however,  1  also  claim  for  mj'self  that  I  hold 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  utter  abhorrence*  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  man  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  love ;  and  that  I  do  as 
sincerely  and  ardently  desire  its  utter  alK)lition,  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world,  as  can  your  good  neighbor  of  the  *  Herald  of 
Freedom '  himself,  or  any  of  his  anii-slnverv  friends.  I  claim,  more- 
over,  that  I  do  as  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that  the  colonization 
enterprise  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  incalculable  good  to  the  colored 
population  of  our  country,  both  bond  and  free,  and  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  long  cruelly  abused  continent  of  Africa,  as  an}*  of  our 
anti-8laver3'  friends  can  believe  that  great  good  is  to  result  to  the  slave 
population,  from  the  enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I  believe 
that  the  colon3'  of  Liberia,  founded  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  scarcely  any 
colony  in  our  own  countrj-  did  ever  attain  in  an  equal  length  of  time ; 
and  that  this  colony,  and  other  adjacent  colonies,  founded  by  kindred 
societies,  present  an  asylum  where  the  wretchedly  depressed  and  de- 
graded, though  nomiiwUy  free^  colored  population  of  our  countr}*,  and 
slaves  also,  whom  their  masters  ma}*  be  induced  to  set  at  libert}*,  ma}'  find 
a  refuge  from  those  evils  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  subjected 

1  Comment  of  Parker  Pillabury. 
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in  this  country,  and  where  they  ma}*  oome  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
precious  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  which  we  ouraelves  so  highly 
prize,  but  which  they  liave  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  which  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  they  ever  can  enjoy,  remaining  here.  I  believe 
that  these  colonies  are  probably  destined  to  have  a  mighty  influence  in 
causing  the  horrible  and  most  iniquitous  African  slave  trade  lo  cease. 
And  I  do  verily  believe  that,  by  tliem  'a  great  and  elfectual  door  is 
opened '  for  the  rclntroduction  of  the  glorious  light  and  all  the  inval- 
uable blessings  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  into  that  dark  conti- 
nent, which  has  l)een  for  so  many  centuries  the  very  *  region  and  shadow 
of  death.'  To  all  which  I  must  add,  that  I  do  as  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  the  means  employed  by  our  ultra  anti-slaverj*  friends  are 
verj'  far  fi*om  being  well  calculated  to  effect  their  great  object,  if  their 
object  is  the  quiet  and  peaceable  abolition  of  slavery,  as  any  of  them  do 
or  can  believe  that  such  are  ^  the  only  means '  by  which  this  object  can 
be  effected. 

*^  Now,  in  respect  to  all  these  things,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  ver}' 
wide  difference  in  opinion  between  me,  and  all  who  hohl  with  me,  and 
the  editor  of  the  *  Ilerahl  of  Frootloin,'  and  nil  who  hold  with  hiui.  (>u 
the  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  too,  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  a  very 
considerable  mistake  or  ermr  in  judgment.  I  do  not  tarry  a  moment  to 
show  on  which  side  the  mistake  is,  because,  in  relation  to  my  pi'esent 
object,  this  is  of  no  consequence.  Just  as,  when  Paul  was  writing  to 
the  Romans  concerning  their  difference  in  opinion  in  respect  to  days 
and  meats,  it  was  of  no  consequence  willi  him,  in  res|>ect  to  his  object, 
to  show  them  on  which  side  tiie  mistake  was.  A  difference  of  opinion 
existed.  Of  course  one  party  or  the  other  was  under  a  mistake,  or 
erred  in  Judgment.  And  Paul  would  just  have  them  understand  that, 
wherever  the  mistake  or  error  might  be,  it  was  no  just  cause  for  any 
breach  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  interruption  of  Christian  harmony. 
So,  in  the  case  under  consideration.  A  difference  in  opinion  exists. 
On  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  there  is  mistake,  or  ermr  in  judgment. 
And  now  one  ver}*  inii)ortant  question  is,  whether  this  mistake  or  error, 
lie  it  where  it  ma}*,  is  rcall}*  a  just  cause  for  a  breach  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, or  an  interruption  of  Christian  harmony,  in  the  churches  or 
between  the  professed  ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Can  it 
justify  either  of  the  parties  in  stigmatizing  the  other  party  with  oppro- 
brious and  hateful  names ;  or  in  passing,  in  respect  to  them,  denuncia- 
tory resolutions,  calculated  to  withdraw  from  tliem  Cliristian  confidence, 
and  thus  diminish,  if  not  utterly  tlestroy,  their  usefulness  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  inthe  worhl?  In  few  words,  is  it  impossible  for  one 
to  l)e  under  such  a  mistake,  or  in  such  an  error,  and  yet  be  one  whom 
Christ  receives  and  owns  as  a  disciple  indeed?  For  myself,  I  freel}* 
own  that  I  *  have  not  so  learned  Christ.'  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  the  case  is  precisel}*  one  in  view  of  which  Paul  would  say,  just  as 
he  did  say  to  those  who  differed  in  opinion  concerning  days  and  meats. 
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»  Rpccivo  3-c  one  Another,  ns  Christ  nlso  received  us,  to  the  glorj*  of 
Go<1 ; '  and  in  view  of  wliich  Christ  himself  would  say,  to  any  who  should 
manifest  a  disposition  to  pursue  an  opposite  oonrsc,  just  as  he  did  say 
to  his  disciples,  James  and  Jolin,  when  they  would  have  called  fire  from 
h(*aven  to  consume  some  Samaritans  who  did  not  receive  him,  *  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  oV    Yes,  it  seems  to  me  to  he 
prcciscsl}'  one  case,  in  which  it  must  l>cconio  ^  each  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
to  esteem  other  better  than  themselves ; '  to  ^  let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking  he  put  away,  with  all 
malice ; '  and  to  ^  l>e  kind  one  to  anotlier,  tenderhearted ; '  '  forbearing 
one  another,'  and  *  forgiving  one  another ; '  and  to  ^  follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace.'     Such,  therefore,  is  the  spirit,  and  such 
the  course,  which  I  would  affectionately  and  earnestly  urge  upon  my 
brethren,  who  agree  with  me,  carefully  and  constantly  to  exemplif)'. 
I  hope,  too,  it  will  not  be  thought  ver}*  assuming  or  unbecoming  in  one 
who  has  attained  to  several  more  than  his  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  who  has  l)een  employed  more  than  forty  of  these  j'ears  in  efforts  to 
induce  and  promote  this  very  spirit,  if  he  kindly  recommends  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  ^  Herald  of  Freedom '  and  his  ultra  anti-slavery  friends, 
seriously  to  consider  whether  something  like  such  a  spirit  and  such  a 
course  would  not  be  quite  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  appear  quite  as  lovel}*,  and  be,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  likely 
to  benefit  the  poor  slave,  as  are  such  hard  names,  and  hard  speeches, 
anil   hard  resolutions  as  so  ollen  find  a  place  in  their  proceedings 
and  in  their  publications,  —  as  such  resolutions,  for  one  example,  as 
some  which  were  recenth*  discussed,  and  some  of  them  passed,  at  Bos- 
cawon.     Tliese  anti-slavery  friends  are  not  slow  to  perceive,  and  justly 
to  condemn,  all  mobs  and  riots,  in  which  a  vile  rabble  bespatter  with 
mud,  or  pelt  with  rotten  eggs,  or  brickbats,  or  clubs,  the  objects  of 
their  spite.    For  themselves,  they  would  do  no  such  thing  to  those  who 
honestly  dissent  from  some  of  their  opinions,  or  conscientiously  stand 
aloof  from  some  of  their  measures.     Ordinaril}*,  however,  such  is  the 
character  of  those  who  engage  in  such  scandalous  outrages,  that  thej* 
can  only  bedaub  the  garments  or  do  some  injurj*  to  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  those  whom  they  wickedly  assail.     The  reputation,  the 
good  name,  of  the  injured  individuals  remains  unharmed;   in  some 
instances  it  ma}*  be  even  benefited.      But  in  those  evil  times  upon 
which  we  have  fallen  it  is  worth  being  kept  in  remembrance,  that  '  a 
good  imme  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor 
rather  than  silver  and  gold.'    Hence,  a  renowned  poet  has  well  said  :  — 

**  <  Who  steals  my  purne  steals  trash  .  .  . 
But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  (food  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  Atm, 
But  makes  me  poor  indeed.' 

*•*•  But  that  such  hard  names  and  hard  speeches,  and  especially  reso- 
lutions, as  have  been  alluded  to^  have  a  tendency ^  and  arc  even  designed^ 
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to  *JUc/iy*  or  at  least,  certainl}'  to  take  atoay^  frain  inanj'  *  whoso  praise 
is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches/  around  them  all  the  '  good 
name '  and  all  the  ^  loving  favor '  the)*  have  ever  been  able  to  acquire,  I 
think  must  be  manifest  to  every  candid  and  impartial  observer  of  these 
things,  and  can  hai*dly  be  denied  by  tiiose  b}-  whom  the}*  have  been  en 
acted.  How  it  is  possible,  tlien,  for  such  (liiugs  to  l)e  done,  in  any  accord- 
ance with  this  fundamental  law  of  our  huly  religion,  ^  As  3'e  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  likewise,'  or  with  many 
other  injunctions  of  scripture,  any  more  than  would  be  the  bespattering 
of  the  same  indivhluals  with  mud,  or  pelting  them  with  rotten  eggs  or 
other  olfensive  missiles  —  I  ha* I  almost  said,  than  is  the  great  sin  of 
slaveholdfng  itself  —  it  certainly  does  not  seem  easy  to  perceive.  Far 
be  it  from  me  tliat  I  should  do  anything  like  rendering'^  evil  for  evil, 
or  railing  for  railing.'  But  while  I  would  carefully  put  all  such  things 
far  from  me,  I  trust  I  may,  without  an)*  Just  cause  of  offence,  just  re- 
mind our  beloved  friends  that  the  sowing  of  discord  among  brethren' 
is  found  among  the  things  which  are  ^  an  aboniinalion  to  the  Lord,' 
and  that  *  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,'  though  he  ^  durst  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation,'  yet  did  allow  himself  just  to  say,  evidently 
with  divine  approbation,  'The  Lord  rebuke  thee.'" 

The  contribution  of  John  Farr  to  this  phase  of  our  political  his- 
tory was  largely  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  question,  and  a  protest  against  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Abolitionists  rather  than  an  attempt  to  discuss  its  social,  ethi- 
cal, or  political  bearings.  His  communication  was  addressed  to 
N.  P.  Rogers,  editor  of  the  *'  Herald  of  Freedom,"  who,  for  some 
reason,  declined  its  publication.  It  was  then  printed  in  tlio 
'*  Christian  Panoply,"  January  17,  184U.  In  the  outset  he  de- 
clares that  — 

^^  It  was  not  agreeable  to  his  feelings  to  complain  of  the  indiscretion, 
or  what  may  seem  errors  in  principle  or  action,  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  righteous  cause  of  Anti-Slavery,  in  endeavoring 
to  break  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free, 
in  raising  from  all  the  misery  and  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  the  accursed  system  of  American  slavery,  three  millions  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  to  all  the  privileges  which  we  enjo}'  —  social, 
civil,  litcrar)',  and  religious  —  or  do  what  niaj*  seem  to  put  buck  or 
thwart  in  any  measure  the  immediate  al)olition  of  slaver}*.  .  .  . 

'<  It  was  from  such  feelings  and  motives  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  condemning,  as  it  to  him  seemed  to  deserve,  the  course  adopted 
b}'  many  of  the  accredited  organs  of  Anti-Slavery  societies,  agents, 
lecturers,  and  others,  in  ivganl  to  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
do  not  see  e^'e  to  eye  with  them,  or  place  their  names  to  the  coustitu- 
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tion  of  an  Abolition  society,  and  endorse  all  their  (to  them  at  least) 
wild  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  African  race. 

"  Vi'ry  far  wonld  it  l)c  from  him  to  sustain  a  pro-slavery  pulpit,  or  the 
advocnte  of  slavery*  in  any  form ;  for  he  could  not  believe  that  minister 
to  be  influcncefl  by  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  bv  his  command  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  us,  that  couhl  in  this  age  of  tlie  world  exert  his  influence 
knowingly  and  pur|x>sely  to  sustain  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  whole 
tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  the  whole  structure  of  slavery  pre- 
sents. So  far  as  his  acquaintance  extended  ...  he  had  no  more 
Reason  to  doubt  the  piety  of  heart,  purity  of  pur|X)se,  and  philanthropy 
of  those  ministers  who  have  not  yet  seen  it  to  Iks  their  duty  to  unite 
with  us,  thon  the  most  zealous  in  the  ranks  of  Abolition ;  and  it  was 
witli  extreme  pain  that  he  heard  such  men  sneered  at,  as  a  time-serving 
and  hypocritical  priesthocMl,  and  comparing  them  to  the  Pharisees  of 
our  Saviour's  time ;  in  seeing  tlie  organ  of  our  State  society*  endeavoring 
to  make  them  Ap|)ear  odious  and  as  the  ministers  of  Satan  rather  than 
the  ministers  of  God ;  thereby  destroying  their  usefulness,  and  in 
effect  (though  not  in  purpose)  destroying  the  great  bulwark  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  strong  lever  wherebj*  we  may  hope  to 
remove  this  gross  stain  upon  our  national  character. 

'^  lie  had  been  led  to  these  remarks  at  that  time  hy  reading  in  the 
last  number  of  the  ^  Herald  of  Freedom '  a  Resolution,  presented  b}*  John 
R.  French,  at  an  Anti-Slavery  meeting  in  Concord,  and  the  remarks  of 
the  ^  llernld  of  Freedom  '  upon  the  same,  —  which  it  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever it  may  appear  at  first,  amounts  to  no  more  nor  less  than  saying 
that  every  man  who  sustains  by  his  money  or  presence  any  minister 
who  does  not  agree  with  us  (the  Al)olitionists)  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
abolishing  slaver}*,  was  guilty  of  the  daring  crime  of  slaveholdinc; ; 
against  such  an  un-Christian  and  injudicious  polic}'  he  entered  his 
solemn  protest,  and  declared  that  he  should,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample do  what  he  could  to  condemn  it:  and,  in  conclusion,  earnestly 
entreated  his  Christian  fri'snds  to  beware,  lest  in  their  zeal  todestro}*  the 
hydra-monster,  slavery,  they  destroy  the  Church,  and  with  it  the  last 
hope  of  the  dowJi-trodden  slave,^' 

Such  were  the  respective  positions  of  the  radical  and  conserva- 
tive factions  in  the  Congregational  denominatioti,  as  stated  by 
leading  participants  in  the  controversy,  in  regard  to  the  all- 
absorbing  qtiestion  of  slavery.  The  issue  between  tliexn  was  one 
of  method  rather  than  aim. 

"There  are  two  other  facts  in  Littleton  Anti-Slavery  history,"  writes- 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  "  worth}*  of  consideration.  Not  much  work  appears  to 
have  been  done  there  until  the  next  autumn  (1842).^    Then  I  went 

*  Mr.  Plllibury  wim  In  error.  The  memhert  of  the  society  had  l)een  conatnntly 
active  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.    They  had  increased  the  local  subecriplion 
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there  accompanied  by  1113*  wife,  she  to  visit  our  friends  there,  I  to  give 
a  sliort  course  of  Anti-Slaver)*  lectures. 

"  Wo  arrived  on  Saturday  night  The  only  meeting  house  in  town 
at  that  time  was  the  Congregational.  Two  or  lhi*ee  Unitarians  of 
some  wealth  aided  in  building  of  the  house  witli  pledge  given  that  they 
should  have  use  of  it  an  occasional  Sunday,  at  the  shortest  notice 
given.  Biountain  travel  was  then  little  to  what  it  is  now ;  but  some- 
times Saturday  afternoon  did,  at  wide  intervals,  bring  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  into  the  village.  And  such  were  the  opi>ortunities  the 
holders  of  that  faith  wished  es|)ecially  to  secure. 

*^I  had  not  at  that  time  abandoned  the  pulpit.  So  it  was  proposed 
that  I  should  preach  a  part  of  the  da}*,  and  lecture  in  the  evening  on 
slavery,  with  consent  of  Mr.  Worcester.  It  so  chanced  that  we  could 
not  see  Mr.  Worcester  till  Sunday  morning.  Meantime,  my  friend 
Allen  saw  the  Unitarians,  and  they  were  desirous  to  have  the  house  all 
da}'  for  my  use.  I  am  very  certain  they  had  not  hud  it  for  a  whole  year. 
On  Sunday  morning  lilr.  Allen  and  myself  called  on  Mr.  Worcester. 
I  was  introduced,  but  Mr.  Allen  proposett  the  business,  by  asking  in 
most  respectful  manner  if  Mr.  Worcester  would  be  willing  to  accept 
iny  services  a  part  of  the  day  as  preacher,  and  then  allow  me  to  deliver 
an  Anti* Slavery  address  in  the  evening.  To  which  peremptory  nega- 
tive was  given,  in  tone  and  temper  as  unlike  the  question  as  possible. 
No  argument,  no  persuasion,  availed  anything.  I  s|)oke  a  word  in 
behalf  of  my  mission  and  cause.  Which  perhaps  made  things  worsa 
The  father  of  Mr.  Worcester,  an  aged  minister  of  the  same  faith,  was 
present,  and  pleaded  against  me.  Which  was  not  needed,  as  the  son 
was  determined,  and  had  already  so  declared  as  his  finality,  No. 

^^  Mr.  Allen  rose  as  if  to  leave,  but  turning  to  Mr.  Worcester  he  very 
gentl}'  said,  '  I  am  verj*  sony  for  your  decision,  as  it  compels  me  to 
say  that  I  am  instructed  by  the  Unitarian  Trustees  to  say  to  3'ou  that 
they  shall  ask  the  house  to-day,  for  the  day  and  evening.'  I  need  not 
speak  of  what  followe<l.  Only  this,  when  the  conversation  l)etweea 
the  others  ceaseil,  I  told  Mr.  Worcester  I  was  trul}'  sorr^*  for  his  dis- 
appointment, reaching  as  it  must  to  his  people  as  well,  who  ha<l  already 
begun  to  assemble  for  morning  service.  But,  I  said,  you  shall  have  the 
morning  as  though  I  were  not  in  town.  I  shall  attend,  but  only  as  one 
of  3'our  congregation  ;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  notice  that  I  shall  occupy  the  desk  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  then  3'our  people  can  remain,  or  return  to  their  homes.    ' 

^'  From  that  time  Anti-Slavery  found  footing  in  Littleton  beyond  any 
other  town  in  all  the  mountain  district  of  the  Granite  State.  The 
*  Herald  of  Freedom '  had  more  subscril)ers  there  than  Conway,  llaveriiill, 
or  Lancaster.     And  I  am  very  sure  more  than  the3'  all  three  together. 

list  to  both  the  **  Liberator  *'  and  "  Herald  of  Freedom/'  and  kept  up  the  agitation  in 
every  way  possible,  considering  their  limited  means.  The  controrersial  statements 
on  pp.  868-375  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  contest  was  Increasing 
rather  than  abating  In  earnestness. 
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**  Littleton  hml  its  inart3'rs,  too.  And  that  will  one  day  be  more  to 
Its  praise  tlian  now.  Even  now,  almost  everybody  wishes  to  l)e 
known  as  haying  beon  a  radical  Abolitionist,  or  at  least  a  son,  or 
grandson  of  the  l)cst  of  ns. 

'^  The  names  of  Allen  and  Brown  are  so  identified  with  Littleton 
Anti-Slaver}*  history,  as  to  deserve  farther  notice.  The  clergy  every- 
where, with  very  few  exceptions,  closed  everj*  door,  over  which  they 
had  control,  against  all  radical,  effective  Anti-Slaver}'  truth.  Some 
could  rebuke  slavery  in  words;  but  to  break  sacramental  fellowship 
with  slaveholders  and  their  Northern  accomplices,  was  not  in  all  their 
thought.  A  thousand  times  they  denounce  slavery  as  '  the  sum  of  all 
villainies.'  But  to  declare  persistent  slave-breeders  and  slaveholders 
the  sum  of  all  villains,  they  dared  not,  or  did  not  do.  They  opiKised 
and  often  instigated  others  to  oppose  our  most  earnest  and  eloquent 
lectures  from  being  heard  in  their  parishes  or  towns.  Man}',  many 
times  mobs  were  traced  to  ministerial  influence. 

^^  When  such  wrong  had  been  long  suffered,  a  few  brave  spirits, 
women  and  men,  adopted  the  plan  of  entering  religions  meetings,  on 
Sundays,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  and  respectfully  and  solemnly  at- 
tempting to  speak  some  words  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved.  As  might 
have  l>ecn  expected,  they  were  generally  put  down ;  and  in  numerous 
Instances  were  dragged  violently  out,  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned 
'  for  disturbing  religious  worship.'  Among  these  offenders  were  Nat 
Allen  and  Erastus  Brown.  Allen  was  native  of  Littleton,  born  in 
1807,  married  in  1834,  and  died  in  I^owell,  Mass.,  in  1878.  Both  men 
were  well  known  and  much  respected  by  everybody  in  town ;  plain, 
honest,  industrious,  temperate  ;  as  husbands,  fathers,  neightiors,  towns- 
men, in  every  way  above  reproach,  and  both  were  practical  Non-resist- 
ants in  their  opinions  of  peace  and  war,  and  all  they  asked  of  a  church 
and  minister  that  could  close  their  eyes  and  ears  against  what  seemed  to 
them  the  most  reasonable  demand  of  Mr.  Carleton  was,  that  they  might 
speak  a  few  words  to  a  religious  assembly  in  behalf  of  our  million  of 
slaves.  But,  instead  of  hearing  them,  the  minister  and  some  prominent 
church  members  had  them  dragged  to  court  as  criminals  and  sentenced 
and  sent  to  the  county  jail.  Mr.  Carleton  tendered  his  professional  ser- 
vices in  their  behalf,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  deeply 
awakened  for  them  and  their  families,  llow  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise? They  were  well  known  and  highly  respected.  They  had  done, 
were  always  glad  and  ready  to  do,  neighborly  kindnesses,  and  not  one 
could  say  they  had  ever  done  a  neighbor  wrong ;  and  none  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  their  Anti-Slavery  convictions ;  and  they  only  endeavored 
to  *  remember  them  timt  wei*e  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.' 

'*  A  few  short  excerpts  from  their  letters  written  from  the  jail  will 
show  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they  suffered  persecution.  In 
my  first  letter  from  Allen  he  wrote  thus :  '  We  were  brought  to  jail  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Congregational  minister,  Mr.  Worcester,  and  his 
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cliiiroh,  he  having  piibllel)*  admonished  his  iieoplo  tliat  *^  tills  spealcing 
must  be  stopped/'  But  I  do  not  complain.  I  am  far  better  off  than 
the  slaves  for  wliom  we  plead.  I  am  happy  here,  and  think  I  ma)*  be 
in  whatever  situation  m}'  persecutors  ma}'  place  me.  We  were  arrested 
on  the  16th  of  August  Our  ti'ial  was  trul}*  interesting ;  some  of  our 
citizens  spoke  ver}'  feelingl}'  in  our  behalf.  The  Littleton  people,  out- 
side the  churchi  even  a  portion  of  the  ariatocrac}*,  think  it  was  the  most 
disgraceful  prosecution  ever  enacted  in  the  town.  My  wife  and  cliil- 
di*en  feel  badly  to  have  me  here,  but  the  church  probably  believe  it  will 
be  *^  for  the  glory  of  God."  I  trust  it  will  result  in  good.  And  I  for- 
give and  pray  God  to  forgive  the  church  and  all  who  sent  me  here.  .  .  . 
If  we  even  had  but  some  clean  straw  and  a  block  of  wood  for  our 
heads  it  would  add  very  much  to  our  comfort.  But  I  will  find  no  fault. 
I  was  never  more  happy  in  mind  than  at  present  Tell  our  friends, 
especially  those  whom  our  absence  most  affects,  that  our  situation  here 
is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.' 

^'  To  Mra.  Allen  he  wrote :  '  True,  our  situation,  filthy  and  overrun 
with  vermin  as  we  are,  is  more  tolerable  than  I  expected.  So  give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  nor  anxiety  on  my  account  I  am  comfortable 
and  contented.  More  than  that,  I  am  unusually  happ}*,  and  believe  I 
shall  so  continue,  however  long  I  may  remain  here.' 

"One  letter  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  considerable  length,  published  at  the 
time  and  read  with  profound  interest,  treated  of  the  Jail  and  other 
prisoners  more  than  of  himself  and  companion,  Allen.  There  has  been 
great  reform  in  prisons  since,  bad  as  many  of  them  are  to-da}'.  He 
said :  *  We  are  now  in  a  cell  wlih  a  3'oung  man  who  tells  us  he  has 
been  confined  more  than  a  year  charged  with  theft.  He  declares  he  is 
innocent,  and  I  believe  him.  He  has  been  in  this  cell  four  months,  and, 
bad  as  it  is,  he  says  it  is  heaven  compared  with  the  loathsome  den 
underneath,  where  ho  lingered  eight  months,  and  was  only  removed  on 
account  of  his  declining  health.  It  is  sad  to  hear  the  low  murmuring 
sound  of  human  voices  .  . .  coming  up  through  a  hole  In  the  huge  barred 
door,  or  grated  window  as  if  in  supplication  from  the  lower  world.  .  .  . 
I  regret  our  confinement  here,  not  so  much  for  ourselves  as  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  privation  it  causes  our  families  who 
need  our  presence  and  assistance,  and  the  remorse  it  must  3'et  cause 
our  accusera  and  those  who  stood  b}*  when  the}*  sent  us  here.  .  .  . 
Walking  my  cell  in  silence,  I  am  led  to  exclaim :  Is  this,  then,  the 
i*eligion  of  Jesus  Christ?  Is  tliis  the  doctrine  of  Him  who  came  to 
teach  forgiveness  and  the  love  of  enemies?  Is  this  what  He  meant  b)* 
undoing  tlie  heavy  burden,  opening  the  prison  doors  and  letting  the 
opprest  go  free?  . . .  Each  morning  I  rise  from  my  pallet  of  straw,  or 
rather  of  chaff  and  vermin,  with  the  very  kindest  feelings  towards  my 
persecutors  and  unabated  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  slaves.  ...  —  Euastis 
Brown.' 

^^  But,  gentlemen,   my  communication  may   have  grown  too  long. 
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And  3'et  I  have  stndieH  brevity  and  conciseness  as  well  ns  plain,  simple 
tnitli  in  ever}*  utterance.  And  these  short  extracts  of  voices  from  the 
prison  will  surely  be  pardoned  both  for  the  soke  of  the  writers  and  for 
what  the}'  wrote.  Here  good  was  done  for  the  sake  of  good  and  not 
for  any  earthly  reward.  Here  was  patient  endurance,  silent  suffering, 
cruel  persecution,  only  for  righteousness'  sake.  No  lK>unty  was  pre- 
viously proflcrcd,  no  salary  nor  wages  given,  nor  asked,  no  pension 
promised  nor  ever  paid.  And  all  was  done,  all  suffered  in  silence, 
unattended  with  any  '  of  the  \yon\p  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,' 
as  the  world  counts  glory  on  *  battle  fields  of  confused  noise,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.' 

"  What  Littleton  did  politically  for  Aiiti-Slavery  I  do  not  know.  Of 
its  war  record  I  am  not  informed.  None  who  know  its  present  people 
will  doubt  that  it  achieved  honorable  distinction. 

^*  My  own  testimony  is  to  what  1  saw  and  knew,  and  part  of  whicii 
I  was." 

The  Allen-Brown  episode  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  from 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  to  the  present.  It  was  one  of  those 
incidents,  seemingly  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  but  so 
unusual  and  so  connected  with  great  events,  and  casting  such  a 
powerful  light  on  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  are 
enacted  as  to  become  household  talcs  to  be  transmitted  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  The  facts  in  this  case  are  simple  and  easily 
understood,  but  have  been  so  perverted  by  friend  or  foe  that  they 
are  buried  under  a  mass  of  conjecture  and  imputed  motives  until 
the  real  is  hardly  discernible  amid  the  mass  of  fiction. 

An  effort  was  made  a  few  years  since  by  Judge  Batcliellor  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  the  Allen- Brown  aiTair  from  living  witnesses 
of  the  scene,  and  the  result  was  stated  by  him  in  a  communication 
to  a  local  paper.^     His  rnidings  were  that :  — 

'^  Allen  and  Brown  claimed  the  right  to  interject  their  own  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  non-resistance  at  any  point  in  the  regular 
church  service  when  the  minister  was  not  actually  speaking  or  some 
part  of  the  oral  exercises  was  not  in  actual  progress.  Such  occasions 
would  be  the  usual  pause  after  the  reading  of  scripUu'e,  the  reading  or 
rendering  of  hymns  or  the  offering  of  prayer.  The  minister  in  charge 
of  the  service,  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  requested  them  to  desist  from 
this  conduct  and  they  refused  to  regard  his  authority,  the  rights  of  the 
congregation  or  the  proprieties  of  the  place.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
or  prohibition  availed  with  them.  They  were  persistent  in  this  line  of 
procedure  and  forced  those  who  desired  to  have  the  privileges  of  an 
orderly  aiid  uninterrupted  service  to  protect  themselves.  Upon  request 
of  Rev.  Drury  Fairbank,  the  former  pastor,  who  was  then  a  member  of 

1  *'  Littleton  Courier"  of  Mnv  22,  1806. 
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the  congregntioo,  that  these  men  should  bo  cjecteil  from  the  charch 
unless  they  would  desist  from  their  disorderlj*  conduet,  and  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  nothing  else  would  prevail,  several  pei*souB —  one 
of  them,  at  least,  a  deacon  —  removed  them,  Mr.  Allen  first  and  tiien 
Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  twain  having  taken  the  floor  and  continued  the 
discourse  us  the  other  was  i)eing  ejected.  No  violence  or  iudignit)* 
was  offeiXM)  them,  and  no  unnecessary  force  was  employed.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  doctrines  of  non-resistance  each  fell  limp  ui>on  the  floor, 
as  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  *  bearers,'  and  in  that  condition  was 
carried  out" 

Subsequently,  complaint  was  made  against  them  for  diHturliing 
a  religious  meeting,  a  warrant  was  issued,  they  were  arrested  ami 
arraigned  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  After  an  impartial  hear- 
ing, at  which  they  were  defended  by  an  able  counsellor  who  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  their  cause,  and  who  pi*e8nmably  availed  him- 
self of  every  defence  known  to  the  law,  they  wore  adjudged  guilty 
and  Hcntcncod  to  pay  a  fine  or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  juii. 
They  preferred  the  latter  alternative  and  wero  duly  committed. 

Some  recent  writers,  uotalily  Parker  Pillsbury,  have  undertaken 
a  defence  of  Allen  and  Brown  upon  legal  as  well  as  altruistic  and 
ethical  grounds.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  their  behalf  in  the  last- 
named  respects,  they  certainly  cannot  successfully  plead  the  law 
of  the  land  in  their  behalf.  The  Oongregationalists  were  in  legal 
possession  of  the  meeting-house,  and  were  conducting  religious 
services  according  to  their  established  formulary.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  and  statute  law  of  the  State  guaranteed  that  they  should 
enjoy  this  privilege  without  molestation.^ 

1  Article  6  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  m  follows :  — 

"  Every  indiridual  has  a  imtural  and  unalienable  right  to  worship  Qod  acconl- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  reason  ;  and  no  subject  shall  be  hurt, 
molested,  or  restrained,  In  his  person  or  estate,  fur  worshiping  God  iu  the  innniier 
and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  for  his  religious 
profession,  sentiments,  persuasion,  provided  he  doth  not  disturbe  the  public  peace  or 
disturbe  others  in  their  religious  worship."    Public  Statutes,  p.  21. 

The  statute,  at  that  time,  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  inter- 
rupt or  disturbe  any  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  by 
making  a  noise,  or  by  rude  or  indecent  behaviour  ...  he  or  they,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
nor  less  than  one  dollar."    N.  II.  Laws,  edition  uf  1830,  p.  880,  sec  3." 

In  the  edition  of  1842  this  law  was  made  more  speciflc,  probably  on  account  of  the 
disturbance  here  and  in  some  other  towns,  and  was  recast  as  foUow^s  :  — 

**  If  any  person  shall  disturlie  any  religious  meeting  by  speaking  in  tlie  same,  so  as 
to  interrupt  or  prevent  the  stated  and  orderly  proceedings  and  exercises  of  such 
meeting,  or  shall  make  such  disturbance  while  the  people  are  assembling  or  leaving 
their  place  of  worship,  and  shall  not  desist  therefrom  when  requested,  he  may  be 
removed  from  such  meeting,  or  place  of  worship,  by  any  individual."  Revised 
Statutes,  cluip.  118. 
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The  proccedingB  against  these  men  had  little  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent or  events.  There  were  no  renewals  of  attempts  to  Torce  their 
views  upon  an  nnwilling  audience,  but  a  vigorous  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  wascontinued.  In  the  summer  of  1844,  notice  was 
given  in  the  ^'  Herald  of  Freedom  "  that  Frederick  Douglass  and 
the  llntchinson  family  would  hold  a  meeting  of  s|ieech  and  song 
in  thin  village  on  Sunday,  August  11.  It  seems  that  Douglass 
failed  to  apfiear,  but  the  Hutchinsons  held  a  meeting,  such  as  they 
alone  could  conduct,  of  eloquent,  forceful  speech  and  inspiring 
song.  This  was  probably  the  last  of  the  public  meetings  held 
hero  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The 
Hutchinson  family  came  several  times  subsequently,  but  while 
their  entertainments  contained  much  in  the  way  of  anti-slavery 
teaching,  they  consisted  of  songs,  and  a  small  admission  fee  was 
charged.  The  local  society  in  these  years  was  not  increasing  its 
membership.  It  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  removal  from  town 
of  Allen  and  Brown,  —  one  leaving  in  1844,  the  other  the  following 
year. 

Every  great  movement  for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially tliat  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  has  had  its  Aliens  and  Browns 
to  sound  an  alarm,  to  awaken  dormant  consciences,  to  quicken  in 
the  masses  that  latent  sense  of  justice  which  slumbers  under  the 
soothing  influences  of  prosperity,  but  when  aroused  to  action  levels 
the  artificial  barriers  of  society,  destroys  parties  and  dynasties, 
and  clears  the  stifling,  selflsh  political  atmosphere  just  as  the  hurri- 
cane sweeps  down  mighty  forests,  and  leaves  time  and  nature  to 
heal  the  wounds  it  has  inflicted  and  hide  the  scars  that  disfigure 
its  pathway.  It  is  seldom  that  any  cause  has  received  a  more 
unselfish  support  than  these  men  gave  to  anti-slavery.  They 
were  mechanics,  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families.  Yet  they  gave  time  and  money  and 
sacrificed  the  good  opinion,  friendship,  and  patronage  of  their 
neighbors,  to  advocate  the  emancipation  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  they  had  never  seen,  of  whom  they  only  cared  to  know  that 
they  wore  the  chains  of  slavery.  Their  conception  of  life  and 
duty  may  have  been  narrow,  and  the  methods  they  adopted  to  ac- 
complish their  object  chimerical,  yet  few  men  have  more  closely 
lived  up  to  Carlyle's  first  essential  of  duty  to  *'  Do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  to  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty  "  than  did 
these  men  who  left  our  town  discouraged,  perhaps,  but  not  broken, 
for  they  cherished  an  unfaltering  trust  that  in  the  end  the  cause 
for  which  they  contended  would  be  triumphant. 

An  important  feature  of  those  days,  in  its  practical  aspects,  was 
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tlie  underground  railroad  for  couveytng  paasoiigers  from  slavery 
to  freedom.  It  was  a  lai'ge  system  threading  tlic  natural  routes 
as  well  as  many  hyways  between  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the 
land  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Orcat  Lakes.  Edmund 
Carleton  was  the  local  agent  and  his  dwelling-house  at  Apthorp 
the  station.  The  regular  route  was  Trom  Plymouth  through  the 
Franconia  Notch.  Another  lino  was  up  the  Connecticut  River  to 
Derby  Line  and  Canada,  but  many  a  person  came  this  way  from 
Haverhill  in  order  to  more  efToctually  avoid  pursuit.  Travel  was 
by  night  only  and  on  moonless  nights  at  that.  Often  the  fright- 
ened runaway  was  required  to  remain  for  days  at  Mr.  Carleton's 
before  it  was  considered  prudent  to  continue  the  journey.  Near 
as  they  were  to  a  haven  of  safety,  they  wei-e  not  regarded  as  be- 
yond the  danger  line  until  the  last  station  was  reached  and  only 
a  night's  ride  to  Canada  remained.  Could  the  walls  of  the  old 
house  on  the  hill  by  the  river  speak,  what  tales  they  might  tell 
of  hairbreadth  escapes,  romantic  situations,  and  midnight  arrivals 
and  departures  of  fugitives  who  were  nearing  the  promised  land. 

The  Mexican  war,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  various 
schemes  contrived  or  projected  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  all,  it 
was  claimed,  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  power,  alarmed  many  con- 
servative people  at  the  North  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Soil  party.  The  new  party  drew  its  members  from  both' the  older 
ones,  and  absorbed  all  but  the  ultra-radical  element  among  the 
Abolitionists.  The  passage  of  the  Compromise  measure  of  1850 
stayed  the  storm  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legis- 
lation of  1854  let  the  winds  loose  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the 
sin  of  slavery  was  swept  away  before  the  storm  abated. 
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POLITICAL  ANNATE. 
1840-1860. 

WHILE  the  Binall  abolition  element  had  been  active  and  had 
gained  its  secondary  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  cause  they  advocated,  both  great  parties  were  pursu- 
ing the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The  continuous  twelve  years  of 
power  possessed  by  the  Democrats  were  at  last  ended,  and  the 
Whigs,  triumphant  under  Harrison,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  signal  victory. 

The  local  campaign  of  1840  had  been  marked  by  few  of  the  ex- 
travagant features  so  common  in  the  Central  and  Western  States. 
The  canvass  was  spirited,  of  the  sturdy  fashion  of  New  England  ; 
there  was  very  little  speech-making,  and  that  little  by  a  few  local 
leaders.  Ilein-y  A.  Bellows  spoke  for  the  Whigs,  and  Dr.  Moore, 
George  Little,  and  Calvin  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  for  the  Democrats.  The 
coon  and  log  cabin  appeared  only  in  story  and  song.  The  tariff, 
bank,  sub-treasury,  internal  improvements,  and  northwestern 
boundary  were  subjects  of  serious  discussion.  Retrenchment  in 
public  expenditures,  and  the  lavish  display  of  gold  spoons  and 
other  foreign  household  utensils  and  adornments  by  President 
Van  Buren  at  the  White  House  were  not  neglected  by  a  people 
bred  in  the  simple  ways  of  the  fathers.  The  campaign  ended, 
the  spoils  of  the  victory  were  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  by  substituting  Guy  Ely  for  Simeon  B.  Johnson 
in  the  office  of  postmaster.  This  done,  the  farmers  and  mechanics, 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  the  clergymen,  who  had  passed  sleep- 
less nights  and  the  wakeful  hours  of  day  in  misery  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  Yan  Buren *8  re-election,  were  entirely  satisfied 
that  no  gi'eat  harm  could  come  to  them  while  they  were  permitted 
to  receive  their  mail  from  the  hands  of  Esquire  Ely  rather  than 
from  those  of  Esquire  Johnson. 

Not  so  satisfied,  however,  was  the  Esquire,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  honors  and  emoluments  incident  to  the  high  privi- 
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lege  of  knowing  with  whom  his  neighbora  were  conducting  a  cor- 
respondence. IIo  knew  that  he  had  served  the  people  faitlifully 
and  well,  and  having  acquired  a  taste,  if  not  a  habit,  for  tiiis 
sort  of  service,  he  again  looked  to  the  public  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires in  this  respect.  For  some  reason  he  entertained  a 
doubt  whether  this  knowledge  was  so  general  that  the  voters 
would  turn  to  him  unbidden  and  thnist  the  position  upon  his 
willing  shoulders.  Accordingly,  he  made  his  wishes  in  the  matter 
known  to  George  Little,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  neglect  of 
Littleton  by  the  dominant  party  wa9  a  theme  of  general  conver- 
sation. It  was  recalled  that  the  town  had  had  a  corporate  exist- 
ence for  mora  than  seventy-five  years,  that  its  citizens  had 
borne  the  highest  character  for  honor  and  ability,  and  the  only 
recognition  she  had  received  during  all  these  years  were  the  po- 
sitions of  Councillor  and  Register  of  Deeds,  bestowed  upon  Nathan- 
iel Rix,  Jr.,  in  the  thirties.  It  was  time  for  something  more  sub- 
stantial in  the  way  of  honors.  Political  sentiment  just  then  cen- 
tred about  Esquire  Johnson  on  account  of  his  removal  from  office 
by  the  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Little  suggested  that  he  was  the  proper 
person  to  present  as  a  candidate  for  the  senatorial  nomination. 
The  convention  assembled  at  '^  Franconia  Iron  Works,*'  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841.  It  was  not  a  full  convention,  but  among  the  dele- 
gates were  several  men  who  attained  distinction  in  a  wider  field, 
while  others  were  noted  in  subsequent  years  for  activity  in 
local  politics.  Among  such  delegates  were  John  S.  Wells  and 
Col.  Ephraim  Cross,  of  Lancaster ;  Dr.  Hiram  Morgan,  Jona- 
than B.  Rowell,  ^  and  Oen.  Samuel  P.  Adams,  of  Haverhill ; 
Daniel  Clark  and  Grin  Bronson,  of  Landaff;  John  Caswell,^  of 
Lyman ;  E.  0.  Kenney,  of  Bethlehem ;  and  Dr.  Adams  Moore, 
Franklin  J.  Eastman,  Quintus  Cook,  and  Stephen  C.  Gibbs,  of 
Littleton.  Forty-three  ballots  were  cast  for  a  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, of  which  Johnson  received  thirty-one  and  was  nominated. 
The  result  at  the  election  in  March  was:  Hiram  Duncan,  1749 
votes,  and  Johnson,  8714,  or  nearly  2000  majority. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  entered  upon  his  senatorial  duties,  his  party 
was  somewhat  divided  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  power  to  be 
conferred  on  railroad  and  banking  corporations  by  the  Legislature. 
Isaac  Hill,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  who  during  that  period  possessed  a  more  autocratic 
power  than  has  been  exercised  by  any  other  political  leader  in 

1  He  wM  of  Littleton,  1804  to  1881.    Son  of  Jonathiin  and  father  of  Joniithiin 
Harry,  Representative  in  Congress  several  terms  from  the  Bloomington,  111.,  district. 
*  Son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Caswell,  the  pioneer. 
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the  history  of  tlio  State,  was  interested  in,  and  a  director  of,  the 
Concord  Railroad,  tlicn  building,  and  desired  the  widest  legislative 
latitude  in  regard  to  the  right  to  take  the  land  of  private  owners 
for  the  use  of  his  railroad.  The  legislative  leaders,  including  Al- 
bert Baker,  the  brilliant  Iloprcsentative  from  Ilillsborongh,  Caleb 
and  Jeremiah  Blodgett  in  the  House,  Pickering  in  the  Senate,  and 
many  others  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  were  opposed 
to  granting  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  take  land  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  They  also  favored  the  passage  of  laws 
establishing  the  personal  liability  of  stockholders  in  corporations 
for  the  debts  of  such  corporations. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Mr.  Johnson  entered  upon 
the  most  important  of  his  numerous  political  positions.  Ho  was 
not  a  man  of  fixed  principles  nor  of  firmness  of  character.  He 
was  intelligent,  complacent,  active,  and  anxious  to  please  or  oblige 
nil  with  whom  he  associated  socially  or  politically.  A  type  of  a  class, 
not  uncommon,  who  have  achieved  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  their 
business  vocations,  but  who  are  without  special  training  or  nat- 
ural qualifications  for  meritorious  public  service,  who  seek  polit- 
ical honors  for  the  little  brief  authority  conferred,  and  who  retire 
to  private  life  with  regret,  without  having  satisfied  their  ambition 
or  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  their  constituents.  Such  men 
usually  become  easy  victims  to  the  wiles  of  designing  persons  who 
are  seeking  special  privileges  from  the  law-making  power.  Sena- 
tor Johnsoirs  legislative  career  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  naturally  regarded  Governor  Hill  as  the  foremost  Democratic 
leader  of  the  State,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by  him  to  vote 
against  the  House  bill  passed  by  the  votes  of  his  party  in  that 
body,  over  the  solid  vote  of  Whig  opposition. 

The  defeat  of  the  House  bill  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Senatora  who  had  voted  against  that  measure  were 
assailed  with  bitterness  by  the  party  press  throughout  the  State. 
Nowhere  was  the  feeling  against  the  action  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  deeper  than  in  this  district.  A  campaign  was  at  once 
inaugurated  to  defeat  Johnson  for  venomination,  and  when  the 
caucuses  were  held  nearly  all  passed  resolutions  condemning  his 
action  and  appointed  delegates  who  would   vote  against  him.' 

1  The  temper  of  thene  pritnariet  it,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the  action  of  ttie 
caucus  lielil  in  Batli.  Tlie  resolutions  adopted  were  drafted  by  Ilnrry  llibbard,  and 
Indicate  the  character  of  tliose  passed  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in  tlie  district;  tliey 
were  as  follows : 

"  ResoLVBD :  That  Railroads,  Banks  and  other  corporations,  they  being  established 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  indiridnni  members  thereof,  and  the  stock  and 
profits  of  the  same  being  private  and  sole  property  of  the  stockholders : 
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Even  the  Littleton  delegation,  consisting  of  Caleb  Parker,  Elislia 
Burnham,  Nathaniel  Bishop,  and  Timothy  A.  Oreen,  wore  opposed 
to  their  townsman. 

The  senatorial  convention  convened  at  Oobleigh's  Inn  Feb. 
8, 1842,  with  a  full  delegation,  and  refused  to  renominate  Johnson, 
but  bestowed  the  honor  upon  Simoon  Warner,  of  Whitefield.  The 
followers  of  Isaac  Ilill  were  not  idle.  They  placed  an  indo|)ondcnt, 
or  right  of  way,  ticket  in  nomination  with  John  H.  White,  of  Lan- 
caster, for  governor  and  Simeon  B.  Johnson  for  Senator  in  this 
district.  Mr.  Johnson  received  469  votes.*  The  situation  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  campaign  of  1848.  It  was  conducted 
with  the  same  candidates  and  with  a  like  result. 

The  subsequent  political  career  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  sinuous  in 
the  extreme.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Liberty,  afterward  the 
Frecsoil,  party  when  it  was  formed,  and  in  the  bargain  which  re- 
sulted in  the  coalition  of  that  party  and  the  Whigs  in  1846  and 
1847,  he  was  elected  Ilcpresentativo  with  Col.  Salmon  II.  Rowell 
as  colleague.  He  accepted  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  involved,  and  voted  for  Franklin  Pierce 
ill  1852.  Events  finally  forced  him  into  the  Republican  party, 
and  there  he  found  rest  for  twelve  years.  At  the  election  in  1868 
he  was  once  more  within  the  folds  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
there  remained  with  varying  degrees  of  contentment  for  the  re- 
maining two  yeara  of  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  his  unstable  political  tendencies,  he  was  much 
respected  for  probity  and  kindliness.  He  was  a  good  magistrate, 
and  served  the  public  many  years  in  that  capacity  as  well  as  an 
adviser  in  probate  matters.  At  a  time  when  banking  facilities 
were  not  what  they  now  are,  he  was  a  money-lender,  —  not  an  ex- 
tortioner, but  one  of  those  useful  small  capitalists  who  were 
content  with  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  with  a  modest  fee  added  for 
drawing  the  mortgage  or  such  other  papers  as  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  investment  The  Esquire  was  identified  with  the 
political  and  financial  affairs  of  the  town  for  forty  years,  and  while 
lie  was  regarded  by  many  of  his  townsmen  as  over-ambitious  for 

"  Rbsoltkd  :  That  tlie  idea  that  because  Uiese  corporations  are,  or  may  be  said,  to 
be  of  public  utility,  tliey  are  public  institutions  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  is  against 
all  establislied  law  and  common  sense ;  tliat  such  doctrine,  if  adopted,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  evils  the  most  pernicious  and  incalculable,  leaving  no  security  for  private 
property  or  private  rights,  and  under  such  a  doctrine  any  corporation  or  individual 
might  of  right  take  for  their  own  use,  without  the  consent  of  tlie  owner,  the  property 
of  any  individual  at  their  own  caprice." 

^  The  vote  of  the  Senatorial  District  was  as  fullowt :  Simeon  B.  Johnson,  469 ; 
Horace  Duncan,  Whig,  707 ;  Simeon  Warner,  2,847. 
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public  office,  a  fair  estimate  of  liis  serviceB,  in  point  of  value  to  the 
community,  would  asRign  him  a  place  aliove  rather  thon  below 
that  of  the  average  public  functionary  in  the  sphere  within  which 
he  moved. 

There  were  a  number  of  incidents  calculated  to  disturb  the 
political  monotony  of  the  time,  aside  from  those  connected  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  Mr.  Johnson's  political  fortunes. 
The  Whigs  were  in  a  majority,  when  united,  and  could  cast  more 
than  two  hundred  votes  when  required  to  bring  out  their  full 
strength,  while  the  Democrats  could  hardly  muster  one  hundred 
and  seventy.  The  building  and  putting  in  operation  of  the  Woollen 
Factory  had  so  far  increased  the  number  of  voters  and  ratable 
polls  that  in  1840  the  town  was  entitled  to  send  two  Representa- 
tives to  the  Legislature.^  Ezra  Parker,  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
exceptionally  intelligent  citizen  residing  at  West  Littleton,  and 
George  W.  Ely,  scythe  manufacturer  and  son  of  the  old  Esquire, 
were  chosen  to  the  position.  Capt.  Cyrus  Eastman  was  the  only 
Democratic  candidate,  and  was  voted  for  against  each  of  the 
successful  candidates  He  must  have  made  an  active  canvass,  as 
Mr.  Parker's  majority  was  but  seventeen.  In  1841  Major  Aaron 
Brackett  and  Richard  W.  Pcabody  represented  the  town.  Mr. 
Peabody  was  the  first  native-born  son  of  Littleton  to  represent  her 
in  the  Legislature.  He  was  re-elected  the  following  year  and 
nominated  for  a  third  term  in  1844<  The  result  of  this  nomination 
was  a  factional  quarrel.  In  the  party  were  many  members  who 
desired  the  honor,  thon  regarded  as  of  greater  importance  than  at 
present ;  and  this  class,  together  with  their  friends,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  majority  in  bestowing  upon  Mr.  Peabody  the 
unusual  distinction  of  a  third  nomination,  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Democrats  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Pca- 
body by  Charles  Kellogg,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats.  This 
contest  survived  through  another  election,  and  in  1845  two  Demo- 
crats, Capt.  Elisha  Burnham  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  were  successful. 
The  defeated  candidates  were  Col.  Salmon  H.  Rowell  and  George 
C.  Ewing,  the  last  being  an  unfamiliar  name  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. Mr.  Ewing  was  a  carriage-maker,  and  engoged  in  that 
bu.siness  in  this  town  in  1841.  He  was  enterprising  in  public 
matters.  Ho  joined  the  Ij'ceum,  or  debating  club,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  its  most  attractive  speakers.    His  friends 

1  UepresentAtinn  in  the  JiegUlature  wns  liascd  on  the  niimher  of  ratahle  poUs. 
One  hnndrcd  nnd  fidy  ratable  polls  entitled  a  town  to  one  Hoprescntatfye;  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two;  and  bo  on,  three  hundred  ratable  polls  being  the  mean 
increasing  number  for  every  additional  memlier.  Cotuttitntfon  of  New  Ilampihire, 
Part  Second,  Art.  0. 
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thought  liiB  light  should  not  bo  hid  under  the  local  bushel,  and  his 
nomination  for  this  office  operated  to  increase  further  the  dissen- 
sions among  tlie  Wiiigs,  many  of  whom  considered  that  its  honors 
siiould  be  conferred  on  older  residents,  even  if  their  other  claims 
were  not  so  meritorious.  This  faction  united  with  the  malcontents 
of  tiie  previous  year,  ond  their  eiTorts  were  successful  bovond  their 
anticipations  or  wislies ;  for  when  the  successive  l)allots  were  taken 
and  their  result  made  known,  it  was  found  that  not  only  had  Mr. 
Ewing  gone  down  in  defeat,  but  all  the  other  candidates  of  the 
party  had  shared  his  fate.  Mr.  Ewing  was  no  longer  a  factor  in 
local  politics,  as  soon  after  these  events  he  removed  from  town. 

Tiicso  dissensions  among  tiie  Whigs  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
anti-slavery,  or  Liberty  party.  The  political  conditions  in  the  State 
were  such  that  a  very  large  majority  of  these  anti-slavery  parti- 
sans had  originally  been  members  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but 
here  all  but  Simeon  B.  Johnson  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Whigs. 
Probably  the  same  general  rule  governed  the  migration  of  these 
accessions  where  the  compelling  power  of  principle  had  not  been 
the  controlling  motive.  Under  our  form  of  government,  the  ma- 
jority has  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  hence  there  is  a  constant 
falling  away  of  the  discontented  from  its  masa  Then,  too,  the  bcU- 
ish  and  disappointed  politicians  always  constitute  a  large  clement 
in  the  ruling  party,  but  it  is  a  timid  element  and  seldom  moves 
from  its  moorings  except  under  cover  of  some  great  popular  revul- 
sion. Here  were,  in  embryo,  the  forces,  the  patriotic,  the  discon- 
tented, and  the  scllish,  that  were  soon  to  marshal  under  a  common 
banner  and  wrest  power  from  an  ancient  party  which  was  re- 
garded by  its  leaders  as  invincible.  Tiie  convergent  forces  that 
wrought  the  change  had  their  origin  in  every  northern  hamlet, 
and  the  same  conditions  from  which  they  sprang  prevailed  in 
each,  modified  only  by  their  environment. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Littleton 
was  early  manifested  and  always  active  and  vigilant,  it  did  not 
find  expression  in  the  ballot-box  until  the  presidential  election  of 
1844,  when  four  votes  were  cast  for  the  electoral  ticket  placed 
in  nomination  by  the  Liberty  party  in  the  State.  It  is  probable 
that  thoAO  who  would  naturally  bo  expected  to  vote  this  ticket  at 
the  elections  held  in  this  State  between  1840  and  1844,  refrained 
from  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  the  Liberty  party  had  not  taken 
sufficiently  advanced  ground  to  satisfy  the  radical  views  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  constituted  the  anti-slavery 
element  in  this  town  at  that  time.     Edmund  Oarleton*s  name  ap- 
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pearcd  on  the  ticket  of  the  Liberty  party  as  a  candidate  for  Coun- 
cillor in  1842,  Imt  did  not  receive  a  vote  for  that  office  in  this  town. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  tlie  platform  of  the  party  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1844,  and  would  not  give  it  the  endorsement 
of  his  vote,  but  made  up  a  ticket  for  electors  which  bore  the 
names  of  Daniel  Hoit,  John  R.  French,  John  W.  Hutchinson, 
Joshua  Woodward,  Benjamin  B.  Cnmmings,  and  Samuel  E.  Cows, 
all,  like  himself,  extremists  in  the  cause.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  March,  1845,  Mr.  Carleton  was  the  Liberty  party  candidate 
for  State  Senator,  and,  released  from  the  restraints  incident 
to  a  presidential  election  and  the  inevitable  loosening  of  party 
ties  among  the  defeated,  that  party  cast  29  votes  for  its  State 
ticket,  and  the  Democrats  once  more  polled  a  majority  over 
both  the  old  and  new  antagonists. 

The  contest  of  the  following  year  was  interesting  in  many  re- 
8{)ects,  not  only  in  the  town  but  in  the  State.  The  disafTection 
engendered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  some  years  previously, 
by  the  disagreement  as  to  the  privileges  to  be  granted  to  railroad 
corporations,  had  left  many  stragglers  on  the  field,  and  most  of 
these,  after  devious  wanderings,  finally  strayed  into  the  anti- 
slavery  camp.  Daniel  Iloit  had  been  the  candidate  of  this  party 
for  governor  for  five  successive  elections.  At  the  first,  in  1841, 
he  received  1274  votes;  at  the  last,  in  1845,  5786,  —  an  increase 
that  probably  correctly  indicates  the  progress  of  the  discontent 
arising  from  many  sources,  but  principally  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  slave  power  and  the  threatened  war  with  Mexico,  which, 
it  was  claimed,  was  to  be  waged  solely  in  the  interesta  of  the 
South. 

The  campaign  of  1846  in  the  State  opened  under  encouraging 
conditions  for  the  opposition.  The  Democrats  had  barely  escaped 
defeat  the  preceding  year.  With  a  plurality  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand, their  majority  was  but  eighty-seven  over  the  combined  oppo- 
sition, and  their  representation  in  the  Legislature  was  largely 
reduced.  The  anti-slavery  party  now  presented  a  strong  guber- 
natorial candidate  in  the  person  of  Nathaniel  S.  Berry ,^  who  had 
been  a  prominent  and  popular  leader  in  the  Democratic  party. 
When  Isaac  Hill  was  contemplating  his  railroad  campaign  in 
1842,  he  endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Berry  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  While  sympathizing  to  some  extent  with  the 
movement,  he  was  not  prepared  for  so  radical  a  step  as  this 
proposition  contemplated,  and  he  continued  to  act  with  his  old 

1  NAtlianiel  S.  Berry,  then  of  Hebron,  was  a  tanner,  liaTing  learned  that  trade 
with  Teter  Bonnej  in  this  town. 
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political  associates  until  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State.  His  candidacy  was  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  —  that  of  drawing  votes 
from  the  dominant*  party.  There  were  many  Democrats  willing 
to  break  with  their  party  on  the  single  issue  of  '*  no  more  slave 
territory,"  who  would  not  put  to  hazard  all  else  for  which  they 
had  contended  in  many  political  conflicts  by  voting  for  a  candi- 
date of  Whig  antecedents.  The  extension  of  slavery  had  not 
then  become  the  only  political  issue  and  these  men  still  clung  to 
the  old  faith,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  easy  for  them  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Berry,  who  held  with  them  on  every  question  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  more  important  ones  of  the  present  and  future. 

The  plan  of  campaign  of  the  opposition  in  1846  was  to  divide 
their  votes  for  governor  and  unite  them  for  the  election  of  State 
senators  and  representatives  to  the  Legislature,  —  a  wise  arrange- 
ment skilfully  executed.^  There  was  no  election  of  governor  by  the 
people,  and  the  opposition  had  control  of  the  Lcginlaturc  and  elected 
Anthony  Colby  Whig  governor,  and  John  P.  Hale  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  the  opposi- 
tion in  this  town  to  carry  out  their  part  of  this  programme. 
Simeon  B.  Johnson  was  an  eminently  practical  man,  and  at  that 
time  knew  what  he  wanted.  With  N.  S.  Berry,  John  H.  White, 
and  other  pro-railroad  Democrats,  he  was  in  full  political  fellowship 
with  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  he  proposed  and,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  faction,  arranged  the  deal  for  a  coalition  with  the 
Whigs.  During  these  negotiations  the  Squire  did  not  fail  to 
impress  upon  the  Whigs  the  fact  the  selection  of  any  represen- 
tative from  the  ranks  of  the  anti-slavery  men  other  than  himself 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  election  of  two  Whigs,  as  he  was  the 
only  member  of  that  party  who  had  formerly  been  a  Democrat. 
His  Whig  confreres  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  only  fair  arrange- 
ment, and  promised  their  undivided  support.  The  anti-slavery 
men  were  divided  when  they  came  to  make  a  selection ;  a  con- 
siderable majority  pronounced  in  favor  of  Jonathan  Lovejo}*,  while 
the  minority  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  Squire  Johnson 
and  William  D.  Hurlbert.  Lovejoy  and  Hurlbert  had,  several 
times,  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  represent  the  town,  but  such 
objections  as  they  had  on  this  occasion  to  being  set  aside  *^  for  the 
benefit  of  an  old  hunker"  were  overcome  by  the  assurance  that 

1  At  this  election  the  Tote  for  gorernor  wm:  Scattering,  fiOS;  Nathaniel  8. 
Berrjr,  Liberty,  10,879;  Anthony  Colby,  Wliig,  17,707;  Jared  W.  Williamt,  Demo- 
crat, 26,740. 
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tliey  should  receive  their  rewai*d  in  due  time.  Tlio  Whigs  gave 
the  share  of  the  spoil  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  Col.  Salmon 
II.  Rowell,  an  intelligent,  high-minded  farmer  then  residing  at  the 
West  End.  The  result  of  the  canvass  was  the  election  of  Messrs. 
Rowell  and  Johnson  hy  a  vote  of  189  to  187  given  to  Major  Elisha 
Burnham  and  116  to  Allen  Day,  the  Democratic  candidates.  It 
was  tlic  custom  then,  as  long  after,  to  elect  representatives  and 
selectmen  by  voting  for  eacli  oflScer  on  a  separate  ballot,  and  after 
the  first  trial  of  strength  the  defeated  party  would  fail  to  bring  its 
full  strength  to  the  polls,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
vote  for  Mr.  Day,  who  was  really  a  strong  candidate.* 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year  was  fiercely  contested.  The 
defeat  of  1846  spurred  the  Democrats  to  great  ciTorts  to  regain 
lost  ground,  while  the  combined  opposition  were  no  less  determined 
to  keep  what  they  had  gained  in  that  contest.  The  result  in  the 
State  was  the  election  of  Governor  Williams  with  a  majority  for  his 
party  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  town  there  was 
but  slight  change  other  than  an  increased  vote.  The  Represent- 
atives of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected,  and  during  the  next 
three  years  the  only  apparent  change  in  the  political  atmosphere, 
after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  election  of  General  Taylor 
to  the  Presidency,  was  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  aggressive 
character  of  the  methods  of  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  and  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  unite 
with  the  more  practical  Freesoilers  for  the  erection  of  barriers 
against  the  further  advance  of  slavery  on  American  soil. 

The  Liberty  party  at  its  convention  held  at  Buffalo  in  1848 
formally  adopted  the  name  of  Freesoil,  and  was  so  known  until  it 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  Republican  upheaval  of  1856.  The 
largest  vote  it  cast  in  this  town  was  88,  given  to  John  P.  Hale,  in 
1846,  for  member  of  Congress.  As  its  normal  strength  was  not 
above  28,  the  increased  vote  on  this  occasion  was  probably  a  thank- 
offering  on  the  part  of  a  few  Whigs  in  consideration  of  the  aid 
they  had  received  in  defeating  the  Democrats. 

The  coalition  was  successfully  maintained  through  the  elections 
in  1848  and  1849,  when  Jonathan  Lovejoy  and  John  Mason 
Charlton  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  contracting  parties  through 
an  election  to  the  Legislature.  The  campaign  of  1848  was  closely 
contested  by  the  Democratic  candidates,  Willard  Cobleigh  and  Guy 
Carleton  Rowell,  and  a  large  vote  polled.     On  the  test  vote  the 

1  The  relatWe  strengtb  of  the  three  parties  is  shown  hy  the  rote  for  governor. 
Anthony  Colby  received  104  rotes,  .Tared  W.  Williams  128,  and  N.  S.  Berry  84.  The 
Congressional  rote  was:  Wliigs,  162;  Democrats,  126;  Liberty-ticket,  88. 
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coalifciou  cast  216  votes  and  the  Democrats  190.  The  union  of 
the  opposition  at  this  election  embraced  the  entire  State ;  the  Whigs, 
having  no  candidate  for  governor,  cast  their  ballots  for  Nathaniel 
S.  Berry,  the  Freesoil  nominee.^  Tlie  vote  for  governor  was: 
Berry,  217 ;  Williams,  198. 

The  election  of  1849  ended  for  a  time,  or  until  the  grand  coa- 
lition of  1856,  the  fusion  of  Whigs  and  Freesoilers.  In  the  last- 
named  party  of  that  year  were  two  factions,  each  with  a  candidate 
for  Representative,  and  so  closely  divided  that  they  liad  not  been 
able  to  unite  when  the  caucuses  of  the  old  parties  assembled  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates.  Tiie  Whigs  were  bound  by  promises 
made  at  tlie  time  of  the  first  nomination  of  Squire  Johnson,  and 
renewed  when  they  accepted  Jonathan  Lovejoy  as  a  candidate  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Freesoilers,  to  reward  William  Dennison 
Hurlbert  for  services  rendered  when  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  served  the 
allotlod  terms.  In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  tliis  ngrcenicnt, 
and  probably  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  necessary  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Freesoilers,  they  nominated  Marquis  L.  tioold  and  Mr. 
Hurlbert  as  their  candidates  for  Representatives.  The  Democrats, 
tliat  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  errors 
of  their  opponents,  nominated  Allen  Day,  and  left  the  other  positions 
to  be  filled  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  result  was  that 
tliey  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Freesoilers,  who  favored  Levi  F. 
Ranlet,  and  lie  and  Mr.  Day  were  elected.  Delegates  were  also 
chosen  to  the  Constitutional  Oonvention  of  1850  at  this  time,  and 
the  honors  fell  to  Ebenezer  Eastman  and  Marquis  L.  Goold,  a 
position  accepted  by  Mr.  Goold  in  lieu  of  the  coveted  election  to 
the  Legislature  which  had  been  denied  him  by  the  trading  ten- 
dencies of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  demoralization  of  the  Whigs 
after  Mr.  Day's  election  is  evinced  by  the  fact  tllat  while  Mr. 
Ranlet  received  182  votes,  Mr.  Hurlbert  hud  but  109,  and  48 
other  persons,  mostly  Whigs,  were  voted  for. 

Events  in  the  nation  during  1850,  especially  the  enactment  of 
the  series  of  laws  known  as  the  compromise  measures,  tended  to 
allay  for  a  time  the  strife  that  had  been  gathering  force  for  years 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  statesmen  of  both 
groat  parties  urged  these  measures  as  a  final  solution  of  a  danger- 
ous question,  and  the  people,  with  rare  exceptions,  accepted  their 
advice.  The  seer  alone  refused  to  believe  that  a  question  of  such 
import  could  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  regarded  the  matter  as 
postponed,  not  settled;  to  his  vision  it  was  clear  that  no  final 

1  The  TOte  of  the  SUto  for  governor  at  this  election  wnt:  Scattering,  4(58;  Na- 
tlianiel  S.  Berry,  28,820 ;  Jured  W.  Williams,  82,246. 
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adjiiRtment  could  be  reached  until  all  States,  all  institulions,  and 
all  laws  were  bronglit  into  liarmonj  with  the  enduring  principles 
of  the  great  declaration  upon  which  our  goTcrnment  was  founded. 
Statesmen  might  regard  that  declaration  as  a  *^  glitter'ng  gen- 
erality," as  the  original  compromise  between  the  contending  forces 
of  |)clf  and  principle,  but  the  plain  men  and  women  of  the  land 
felt  that  it  was  a  vital  force  that  could  not  be  disregarded  with 
safety  to  the  State.  So  the  Carletons,  Hazeltines,  and  Alexanders 
in  this  secluded  corner  of  a  great  nation,  and  their  associates 
throughout  the  country,  kept  the  faith  and  waited  for  the  hour  to 
strike  that  was  to  witness  the  consummation  of  their  hope. 

The  local  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  bring  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats into  something  like  friendly  relations,  and  to  remove  both 
further  from  the  Freesoilers  and  destroy  the  balance  of  power 
held  by  that  small  aggregation,  by  a  union  of  the  principal  antago- 
nists. As  a  result  oF  this  union  the  time-servers  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  Freesoil  party  in  the  expectation  of  gathering 
some  of  the  local  honors  and  emoluments,  fell  by  the  wayside  to 
join  the  procession  of  victors  as  it  marched  by,  and  for  several 
elections  the  Freesoil  party  mustered  at  the  polls  not  more  than 
sixteen  votes. 

This  union  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  1861  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Allen  Day  and  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott  to  the  General 
Court.  This  was  the  Captain^s  last  public  service,  save  that  he 
acted  as  moderator  on  two  or  three  subsequent  occasions.  During 
his  active  career  in  business  and  i>oIitics  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  office,  and  probably  held  a  larger  number  of  ofTicial  positions 
than  any  other  resident  of  the  town. 

In  old  times,  when  the  militia  was  regarded  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  State,  and  its  honors  were  bestowed  for  merit  and  were  eagerly 
sought  by  persons  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  when  a  captain's 
commission  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  is  that  of  a  brigadier- 
general  at  the  present  day,  Isaac  Abbott  passed  from  the  ranks  to 
the  position  of  Captain  and  was  regarded  as  a  model  officer. 

In  political  life  he  held  all  the  oflSces  his  neighbors,  could  bestow^ 
and  was  successively  prudential  school  committee,  iireward,  high- 
way surveyor,  moderator,  selectman,  five  times  Representative  to 
the  Legislature,  member  on  committees  for  building  bridges 
and  other  public  duties,  deputy  sheriff,  and  several  times  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  Senator  and  Councillor, — honors  that  could 
not  be  ratified  by  an  election,  as  his  party  was  in  a  minority. 
A  strong  partisan,  his  opponents  never  intimated  that  he  had 
failed  to  discharge  these  public  functions  with  fidelity  and  ability. 
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• 
Originally  a  Federalist,  when  that  party  ceased  to  exist  he  be- 
came a  Whig,  then  a  '^  Native  American,"  and  finally  a  Repub- 
lican. His  dislike  for  the  Democratic  party  was  so  strong  and 
abiding  that  during  all  the  mutations  of  the  various  organizations 
by  which  that  party  was  at  different  times  opposed,  the  Captain 
never  had  the  least  trouble  in  ascertaining  his  political  bearings, 
as  bis  uppermost  desire  was  to  whip  the  Democrats,  and  he  took 
the  most  direct  course  to  accomplish  that  object.  It  was  some- 
what difficult  to  arrange  the  details,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
election  to  the  Ijegislature,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  prejudice 
against  his  old  opponents.  At  first  he  objected  to  {}crinitting 
them  to  vote  for  him ;  yielding  this  point,  he  refused  to  be  consid- 
ered their  candidate,  and  the  matter  was  finally  arranged  by  each 
party  placing  a  single  candidate  in  nomination.  The  Captain  be- 
came the  nominee  of  the  Whigs,  and  Mr.  Day  of  the  Democrats. 

Captain  Abbott  was  engaged  in  tiie  manufacture  of  lumber  for 
quite  half  a  century.  First  at  Charlcstown  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  at  the  Fitzgerald  mill  at  South  Littleton  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  when,  with  William  Brackett,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  building  the  mill  on  Saranac  Street,  below  the  Woollen 
Factory.  He  also  operated,  for  a  time,  the  Gale  or  Stevens  mill 
near  tlie  Wing  Road  in  Bethlehem.  He  was  methodical  in  his 
business  habits,  not  over-ambitious  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  de- 
sirous of  keeping  in  advance  of  the  demands  likely  to  be  made 
upon  his  purse ;  and  in  this  he  was  successful.  His  children  re- 
moved to  Lancaster  or  to  neighboring  towns,  where  they  engaged 
in  business.  The  elder  daughter  became  the  wife  of  John  Lind- 
sey,  and  the  younger  married  Wallace  Lindsey,  both  long  and 
favorably  known  in  hotel  and  stage  circles  throughout  the  State. 
His  son  Benjamin  L.  was  a  hotel-keeper  in  Coos  County  and  at 
Auburn,  Maine.  Another  son,  Charles  Henry,  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business  at  Bethlehem.  The  eldest  son,  Isaac  Edwin, 
was  nearly  all  his  life  a  resident  of  this  town,  but  about  the  time 
of  the  close  of  the  war  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Lancaster,  and 
there  the  Captain  joined  him  when  he  retired  from  business  in 
1869,  and  passed  his  remaining  years,  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  free  from  business  cares  and  political  strife.  He  died  in  1882, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  The  old  Captain  was 
a  stout  hater,  a  firm  friend,  and  an  honest  man. 

The  harmony  inaugurated  in  1851  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
approaching  presidential  contest  of  1852  served  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  animosities  of  former  years,  and  neither  party  desired 
to  continue  the  alliance. 
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The  Whig  caucus  placed  in  nomination  Francis  Hodgman  and 
Horace  S.  Qoss.  The  former  was  iho  village  jeweller,  apothecary, 
and  barber,  a  man  much  respected.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
during  his  long  business  career  he  never  made  an  enemy.  Mr. 
Goss  was  a  farmer  living  on  the  river  road  at  the  West  End. 
Like  his  associate  on  the  ticket,  he  had  no  enemies  and  many 
fricnd.s. 

It  was  at  this  election  that  the  name  of  Harry  Bingham  first 
appears  as  a  candidate.  He  had,  on  several  previous  occasions, 
received  a  few  scattering  votes,  but  had  not  until  now  been  put 
forward  as  the  candidate  of  his  party.  At  the  time  he  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  abounding  in  mental  and  physical  vigor  and  the 
possession  of  those  aggressive  qualities  that  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  all  stubborn  Democratic  partisans.  This  characteristic 
quality  rendered  his  chance  of  an  election  at  that  time  a  hope- 
less venture.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  had  alienated 
a  number  of  prominent  Democrats,  among  them  Dr.  Moore,  and 
these  men  refused  to  support  his  candidacy  and  voted  for  John 
Sargent,  who  was  at  that  time  a  popular  schoolmaster.  The  dif- 
ferences among  Democrats  brought  out  the  full  strength  of  the 
Whigs. 

Interest  in  the  contest  centred  entirely  in  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives. James  II.  Angier,  Democrat,  was  elected  moderator 
with  slight  opposition,  and  in  return  many  Democrats  cast  their 
votes  for  Major  Aaron  Brackett,  Whig,  for  town  clerk,  and  he 
was  elected.  Mr.  Angier  came  here  with  his  brother  Joel  in 
1850,  to  become  landlord  of  tlie  **  Granite."  After  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise  James  H.  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff.  They 
remained  here  but  a  few  years.  Subsequently  Joel  became 
mayor  of  Titusville,  Penn.,  at  a  time  when  that  oleaginous  city 
was  drawing  tliousands  of  flush  investors  and  adventurers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  deputy  sheriff  went  to  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  when  General  Garfield  became  President,  he  made 
Mr.  Angier  postmaster  of  his  home  office  at  Mentor. 

When  the  old  meeting-house  was  no  longer  devoted  to  religious 
purposes,  but  was  given  over  to  use  for  town  meetings,  the  pews 
in  the  body  of  the  house  were  removed,  leaving  a  considerable 
space  for  standing-room  only.  The  large  square  pews  along  the 
walls  and  in  the  gallery  remained  to  furnish  seats  for  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Many  of  the  pews  on  the  main  floor  were  used  by 
hucksters  for  the  display  and  sale  of  such  necessaries  as  cider, 
pies,  cakes,  and  other  food  with  which  to  feed  the  multitude. 
This  standing  space  was  usually  crowded  with  an  eager  tumultu- 
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ous  tlirong  during  the  balloting  and  transaction  of  town  business. 
The  house  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a  hotly  contested  election, 
but  this  occasion  in  1852  surpassed  all  previous  records  in  the 
Yolume  of  sound  sent  forth  from  hundreds  of  throats  as  the  result 
of  each  ballot  was  announced.  Nor  were  the  intervening  hours 
entirely  devoted  to  the  quiet  discussion  of  affairs  of  state,  by  small 
groups  scattered  throughout  the  house.  The  distributors  of  ballots 
were  not  modest  in  their  method  of  calling  the  attention  of  citizens 
to  the  fact  that  they  should  vote  for  Francis  Ilodgman  or  Harry 
Bingham  for  Beprcsentativo,  and  their  shouts  mingled  with  the 
shrill  call  of  vendors  announcing  the  superior  quality  of  their 
cider  and  gingerbread,  often  made  the  scene  a  miniature 
pandemonium. 

The  ballot  for  Representative  occupied  much  time,  and  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  bring  every  voter  to  the  polls.  When  the  con- 
test ended,  Francis  Ilodgman  had  received  183  votes;  Harry 
Bingham,  111 ;  John  Sargent,  48 ;  and  10  were  cast  for  eight 
different  persons,  mostly  by  Democrats.  The  result  of  the  vote 
for  a  second  Representative  was  the  election  of  Horace  S.  Goss, 
who  received  168  votes  to  111  cast  for  Vine  Kinne,  13  for  Harry 
Bingham,  and  14  for  all  others. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  local  politics  is  shown  by  the  many 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  years  extending  from  1848  to  1856. 
First  there  was  the  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Froesoilers  in  1849 ; 
of  Democrats  and  Freesoilers  in  1850  ;  of  Whigs  and  Democrats 
in  1851 ;  the  victory  of  the  Whigs  in  March,  1852 ;  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  November  of  that  year  and  in  1858  and  1854,  and  of  the 
Americans,  or  Enow-Nothings,  in  1855,  and  of  the  Democrats 
again  the  following  year. 

The  contest  of  March,  1852,  was  the  last  organized  effort  put 
forth  by  the  Whigs  in  this  town.  The  result  of  the  presidential 
election  of  that  year  disheartened  and  disorganized  that  party,  and 
in  March,  1858,  it  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  It  presented 
the  same  candidates  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  it^  action  was 
merely  perfunctory.  They  were  liopelessly  divided,  and  with  a  re- 
versal of  victor  and  vanquished  the  election  was  but  a  repetition 
of  that  which  preceded  it  The  Democratic  candidates  were 
Alexander  Mclntiro  and  Curtis  L.  Albce.  Mr.  Mclntire  received 
184  votes,  Mr.  Hodgman  114,  Joseph  Shute,  bolting  Whig,  43, 
and  Edmund  Garleton,  17,  Freesoil.  The  ballot  for  a  second 
Representative  gave  Mr.  Goss  98,  L.  F.  Ranlet,  15,  and  40  votes 
were  scattered  among  fourteen  persons. 

In  1854,  under  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
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bill,  then  pending  in  Congress,  the  opposition  united  and  made  a 
feeble  show  of  resistnnce  to  Iho  Democrats.  Their  representative 
candidafes  were  Philip  H.  Paddleford  and  William  J.  Higgins. 
The  former  was  a  millwright,  with  shops  at  South  Littleton,  and 
the  latter  a  tavern-keeper,  at  the  old  Williams  stand.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  Mclntire  and  Albee,  each  received  202  votes,  Mr. 
Paddleford  102,  Mr.  Higgins  128,  and  Wesley  Alexander,  Frecsoil, 
87.  This  last  vote  was  made  up  of  anti-slavery  men  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Higgins  on  that  question. 

This  closes  the  period  in  which  Democrats  and  Whigs  con- 
tended for  the  mastery,  and  in  which  the  Freesoil  party  had  its 
rise.  A  new  generation  had  come  upon  the  stage  since  the  birth 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  men  who  stood  by  its  cradle  were 
rapidly  passing  from  the  scenes  of  activity.  General  Rankin, 
the  father  of  the  local  organization,  and  Henry  A.  Bellows,  its 
mentor,  had  removed  from  town,  —  the  General,  in  1846,  to  Ohio, 
to  make  his  home  with  his  doughter ;  and  Mr.  Bellows,  in  1860,  to 
a  larger  and  perhaps  more  congenial  professional  field  at  Con- 
cord. Captain  Abbott,  Josiah  Eilburn,  and  George  B.  Rcdington 
were  about  all  who  were  left  of  the  band  of  men  who  a  score  of 
years  before  had  led  the  Whigs  in  many  a  successful  contest  The 
Captain  was  not  now  active,  and  the  real  direction  of  the  party 
devolved  upon  Charles  W.  Rand,  Mr.  Josiah  Kilburn,  and  Henry 
C.  Redington.  Mr.  Kilburn  was  the  strategist  of  his  party  then  and 
for  a  long  time  afterward.  He  was  a  strong  man,  always  seem- 
ingly engrossed  in  business  affairs.  Never  engaging  in  politi- 
cal discussion,  he  was  in  fact  a  consummate  politician  without 
appearing  in  the  least  to  be  interested  in  the  game  being  played 
by  those  around  him.  He  was  the  master  spirit  who  conceived 
every  important  political  movement  of  his  party  in  the  local  field 
during  many  years. 

An  incident  that  lent  picturesqueness  as  well  as  demoralization 
to  the  politics  of  the  time,  was  the  advent  of  a  secret  political  or- 
ganization popularly  termed  the  Know-nothings,  but  which  was 
oflScially  styled  '•  The  Supreme  Order  of  the  Star-spangled  Banner," 
the  members  of  which  were  bound  together  by  oaths  administered 
amidst  surroundings  of  the  most  gruesome  and  solemn  character. 
The  primary  object  of  the  society  was  to  thwart  the  alleged 
plans  of  the  Papists  to  secure  control  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  To  accomplish  this,  it  proposed  to  prohibit  all  foreign- 
born  residents  from  the  benefits  of  citizenship  until  the  period  of 
their  residence  covered  twenty-one  years  and  to  render  them  in- 
eligible to  hold  office  in  State  or  nation. 

VOL.  I.  —  26 
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The  party  thus  organized  first  attracted  general  attention  in  the 
spring  of  1854  by  carrying  tlio  municipal  elections  in  several  of 
the  large  cities  of  tlie  country.  But  the  full  force  and  strength 
of  the  organization  was  not  known  until  after  the  State  elections 
in  tl)e  autumn.  All  tlio  States  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  as  far 
west  as  Indiana  were  carried  by  this  party.  It  met  its  first 
defeat,  and  the  l)eginning  of  the  end,  wlien  Henry  A.  Wine  was 
elected  governor  in  the  memorable  contest  in  Virginia,  The  life 
of  the  order  was  brief,  but  full  of  mystery,  excitement,  and 
incidents  dramatic  and  often  tragic. 

Its  career  in  Littleton  partook  of  all  its  characteristic  elements 
save  tliat  of  tragedy.  The  first  diartcr  foi'  a  lodge  fell  under  the 
control  of  men  who  were  more  anxious  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  the  Democratic  party  than  they  were  fearful  of  the  destruction 
of  our  free  institutions  through  the  machinations  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy.  This  lodge  had  its  headquarters  at  the  village,  and  its 
meml)ership  was  composed  largely  of  zealous  Democrats  who 
obtained  the  charter  from  the  Supreme  State  Authority  that  they 
might  thereby  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  by  the  oppo- 
sition party  who  would  use  it  to  their  detriment.  These  pre- 
cautions, however,  were  without  avail.  Those  who  were  naturally 
in  sympathy  with  the  political  purposes  of  the  movement  soon 
discovered  the  object  of  the  men  who  directed  the  fortunes  of  the 
village  organization,  and  upon  solicitation  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
lodge  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  new  organization  was 
presided  over  by  John  Pettingell,  Sr.,  a  deposed  minister  of  the 
Free  Baptist  denomination,  a  man  of  considoral)le  native  ability 
but  of  irregular  habits,  which,  while  they  unfitted  him  for  the  work 
of  his  chosen  profession  detracted  nothing  from  his  ability  to 
discharge  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to  do  in  the  new  lodge. 
He  was  a  large  man,  of  dignified  bearing,  and  possessed  a  deep 
powerful  voice  which  must  have  rolled  forth  the  terrible  injunctions 
of  the  oaths  he  administered  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  This 
organization  was  largely  controlled  by  a  coterie  of  old  Whigs,  men 
of  character,  business  ability,  and  practical  experience,  who,  when 
they  engaged  in  politics,  threw  all  their  ability  and  political  acumen 
into  the  work  at  hand.  Josiah  Kilbnrn,  Ilenry  G.  Kcdington, 
Curtis  0.  Bowman,  and  their  numerous  lieutenants  were  astute 
energetic  leaders  who  left  nothing  undone  calculated  to  win  the 
victory  for  their  party.  The  contest  between  the  rival  organizations 
was  brief,  but  exceedingly  acrimonious  and  even  vindictive  in 
character.  Persons  who  claimed  to  be  gentlemen  and  who  were 
entitled   to  the   name   under   ordinary   circumstances,  in   those 
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strenuous  days  of  political  strife  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  each 
other  siicli  epitlicts  as  ^^  Dough-faces,  Rum-swizzlers,  Negro- 
catchers,  Roman  Catholics  at  large,"  and  in  return  lieard  them- 
selves styled  "Nigger-lovers,  Hindoos,  Perjurers,  and  Stool- 
pigeons.'*  Not  content  with  burdening  their  common  conversation 
with  these  opprobrious  epithets,  they  wove  them  into  doggerel 
songs  and  sang  them  to  tulies  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  "Susanna/' 
and  other  airs  in  vogue  at  tlie  time.^  Meetings  were  held  nt 
Buck's  Tavern,  and  political  interest  soon  centred  there.  These 
assemblages  were  always  boisterous,  and  sometimes  riotous,  as  they 
were  attended  by  the  over-zealous  members  of  the  opposing  parties, 
and  interruption  of  tlie  speakers  was  the  rule  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  resulted  in  such  confusion  that  the  meetings  were 
adjourned  hastily  before  the  business  which  called  them  together 
had  been  transacted.  This  scurrilous  campaign  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  Enow-nothings  by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.  Earlier  in 
the  year  they  had  enrolled  among  the  members  a  majority  of  fifty 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  town,  but  various  influences  caused  many 
withdrawals,  though  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantage they  gained  when  their  purposes  were  not  as  well 
understood  as  they  were  at  a  later  time.  The  candidates  of  the 
oath-bound  party  were  Marquis  L.  Ooold,  for  town  clerk,  Philip 

1  The  chnnicter  of  tfiete  tongs  is  indicnted  hy  the  following  extracts  selecte<1  from 
tlie  most  populfir.  The  first  is  from  the  rppertoire  of  tlie  lodge  which  held  its 
meetings  in  Duck's  Tavern,  and  was  dedicated  to  Harry  and  George  A.  Bingham : 

"  Come  Bogus,  come,  come  one  and  all 
From  the  hills  and  Tillage,  O, 
We  *11  go  to  Buck**,  applaud  the  PatSi 
And  then  we  *1I  hare  a  slam  O.*' 

CnoRUB :  *'  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
With  Sammy  in  a  glee, 
And  caught  the  Binghams  by  the  ears 
And  threw  them  in  the  sea.*' 

Another  consisted  of  eleren  stanzas,  the  last  of  which'  was : 

"  And  now  farswell  this  mighty  swell 
Who  wish  to  work  the  niggers 
For  Bishop  Hughes  has  got  the  '  Blues ' 
And  Douglass  has  the  giggers! " 

The  only  specimen  of  the  genius  of  the  Democratic  bard  that  has  been  preserved 

contains  this  verse : 

**  The  Democrats  wers  laughing  loud, 
The  Fillmore  men  were  glum  ; 
The  old  line  Whigs  are  wide  awake, 

And  old  Ralph  Metcalf 's  mum, 
While  parson  Beecher  howls  and  rants 

And  seeks  the  storm  to  ride. 
And  loudly  cries  with  Speaker  Banks, 
*Ohl  let  the  Union  slide.' " 
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H.  Paddlerord  and  Horace  Buck  for  Representatives,  Wesley 
Alexander,  Stephen  Carter,  and  Roby  G.  Towne,  for  selectmen. 
The  candidates  named  by  the  Democrats  were  George  S.  Woolson 
for  town  clerk,  John  Sargent  and  Natlian  Einne,  Jr.,  for  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  union  of  Whigs  and  Know-nothings  was  complete  for  all 
the  candidates  on  their  ticket  except  for  Governor.  There  were 
seventy-three  Whigs  who  could  not  vote  for  Ralph  Metcalf,  but 
gave  their  votes  to  James  Bell.  The  result  of  the  Knuw-nothing 
fiasco  was  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  by  the  fusion  of 
men  who  had  abandoned  both  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  and 
as  is  usual  in  such  transition  periods  the  interest  in  political  mat- 
ters was  intense,  and  was  fostered  by  polemic-  writings  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  period.  The  character  of  these  papers  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  of  the  present  day.  They  were  made  up 
largely  of  political  matter.  State  and  national,  with  some  foreign 
news  and  brief  references  to  important  domestic  events.  Seldom 
was  mention  made  of  domestic  occurrences  other  than  those  of 
a  political  character ;  gossip  concerning  the  movements  of  per- 
sons, their  good  or  ill  fortune,  public  or  private  improvements 
or  the  need  of  them.  At  this  time  there  were  but  two  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  Grafton  County,  the  ^^  Granite  State 
Whig  "  at  Lebanon,  and  the  ^^  Democratic  Republican  "  at  Haver- 
hill. Only  two  daily  papers^  found  their  way  into  Littleton,  ^'  The 
Boston  Atlas,"  the  New  England  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  a  club  composed  of  Francis  Hodgman,  Truman  Stevens, 
and  Samson  Bullard  subscribed  ;  and  the  ^^  Boston  Post,"  to  which 
exponent  of  Democratic  principles  E.  S.  Woolson  was  the  sole 
subscriber  in  this  town.  The  political  conditions  here  were  such 
that  it  seemed  a  fair  field  for  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
which  would  advocate  the  Democratic  cause.  Francis  A.  East- 
man, a  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Eastman,  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man, and  Lovina  H.  (Gilo)  Eastman,  having  learned  the  printing 
art  on  the  *'  Granite  State  Whig,"  at  licbanon,  and  on  the 
**  Caledonian,"  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  and  desiring  to  possess  a 
field  of  his  own,  returned  to  his  native  town  and  secured  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Harry  Bingham,  Ebenezer  and  Cyrus  East- 
man, and  other  prominent  Democrats,  and  established  the  **  Am- 
monoosuc  Reporter,"  the  first  newspaper  of  Littleton. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1862  Mr.  Eastman  traversed 
afoot  this  and  adjoining  towns,  secured  a  satisfactory  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  equipped  an  office  in  the  second  story  of  the  building 

^  The  average  circulation  of  daily  newtpapers  is  now  (1002)  865. 
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then  recently  erected  by  Hiram  B.  Smith  for  a  tin-shop,'  and  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1852,  sent  forth  a  small  paper  of  four  pages, 
twenty-two  by  thirty-two  inches  to  the  page.  Typographically  it 
was  a  handsome  sheet,  clean  and  legible.  In  his  salutatory  he 
said :  — 

^^Tlie  publication  of  this  paper  is  commenced,  not  to  encroach  upon 
any  other  in  the  state,  nor  with  other  than  kindly  feelings  towards  all, 
but  simply  because  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  state  seem  to 
demand  it,  —  not  merely  for  the  advantage  of  a  particular  party  or 
interest,  but  more  especially  as  a  universal  business  medium.  ...  In 
politics  we  are  Democratic ;  waiving  personal  preferences  and  preju- 
dices to  the  popular  will  and  for  tlie  public  security ;  demanding  of  our 
public  agents  a  strict  construction  of,  and  prompt  obedience  to,  tlie 
constitution  of  thirty-one  sovereign  states ;  against  appropriating  the 
public  funds  to  sectional  and  private  puriK>8es,  whether  appealed  to  by 
specious  pretexts  of  internal  improvements,  or  the  mora  frank  and 
honest  avowals  of  speculators ;  in  favor  of  a  tariflf  that  bears  equally 
upon  all  branches  of  industry,  and  against  a  tariff  for  the  protectiofi  of 
monopoly  and  aristocracy.'' 

And  on  these  lines  the  paper  was  conducted  while  under  his  con- 
trol. Mr.  Eastman  was  hut  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  engaged 
i:i  this  venture.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  speedily  won  a 
prominent  position  amonp;  the  newspaper  fraternity,  attained  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  his  party  then  dominant  in  the  State, 
and  was  appointed  aide  de  camp  on  the  staff  of  Qovernor  Baker 
in  1854,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  an  editorial  writer  he  was 
elegant,  persuasive,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  and  his  appeals 
were  rather  to  the  intelligence  than  to  the  passions  of  his 
readers.  After  conducting  this  paper  successfully  for  two  years, 
he  achieved  such  a  reputation  that  his  services  were  sought  by 
publishers  of  papers  exerting  a  wider  influence,  and  he  disposed 
of  the  ''Reporter"  to  Bass  &  Churchill  in  1854,  and  became 
for  a  time  assistant  editor  of  the  ''  New  Hampshire  Patriot,"  and 
aflerward  filled  a  similar  position  on  the  ''Vermont  Patriot," 
then  conducted  by  Charles  6.  Eastman  at  Montpelier,  until  1857, 
when  he  went  West  and  was  employed  on  the  "Daily  News" 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  There  his  work  attracted  the  attention  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
accept  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Chicago  Times," 
then  the  leading  Democratic  journal  of  the  West.  In  1861, 
with  others,  he  established  the  "  Morning  Post,"  in  the  columns  of 
which  he  advocated  the  war  measures  of  Lincoln's  administration 

^  Now  Lynch  and  RUImrdson  Block. 
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with  great  ability.  Regarding  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  as 
the  vital  issue  of  the  time,  and  the  Republican  party  as  the  in- 
strumentality through  which  the  Union  was  to  l)e  preserved,  he 
became  a  member  of  that  party,  and  gave  to  it  not  only  the  con- 
siderable influence  of  his  paper,  but  all  the  energy  and  ability  he 
possessed,  and  soon  became  prominent  in  its  councils.  Upon  the 
passage  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  he  was  appointed  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Northern  District  of  Chicago. 
When  General  Grant  became  President,  the  first  appointment 
made  by  him  in  the  Postal  Department  was  that  of  Francis  A. 
Eastman  to  be  Postmaster  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  build  the  State  Prison  at  Joliet, 
111.  Aside  from  these  appointive  offices  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  from  a  Chicago  district, 
and  for  four  years  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  Mr.  East- 
man has  since  been  connected  with  important  journals  in  New 
York  and  California,  and  is  still  engaged  in  successful  editorial 
work  in  connection  with  the  press  of  Chicago.  His  family  resi- 
dence is  at  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Under  the  management  of  Bass  &  Churchill  in  1855,  the  '^  Am- 
monoosuc  Reporter  "  became  the  ^^  White  Mountain  Banner/'  which 
was  conducted  with  vigor  until  1859,  when  its  publication  was 
discontinued  and  its  subscription  list  transferred  to  the  '^  New 
Hampshire  Patriot.''  Mr.  Bass  remained  in  Littleton  for  several 
years,  conducting  a  job  printing  business  and  serving  as  town 
clerk  in  1861,  1862,  and  1868.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  ChurchilK  who  was  a  practical  printer, 
came  here  from  Vermont  and  remained  only  a  few  months. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  the  ^^  Ammonoosuc  Reporter,"  the 
Whigs  were  ceaseless  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  newspaper 
to  advocate  the  principles  of  their  party.  The  result  of  the  pres- 
idential election  of  1852  disorganized  that  party  and  rendered 
their  attempts  futile.  But  the  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  political 
parties,  which  soon  followed,  caused  a  renewal  of  their  efforts, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1855  sufficient  capital  was  secured  to  in- 
duce Henry  W.  Rowell,  a  Vermont  journalist,  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  ^^Tho  People's  Journal.*'  The  first  number  was 
issued  June  6  of  that  year.  This  paper  was  slightly  larger  than 
its  rival,  but  presented  the  same  general  appearance  and  char- 
acteristics. Mr.  Rowell  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Rowell,  and 
acquired  his  education  in  Waterford,  his  native  town,  and  also  at 
the  Seminary  in  Newbury,  Vt  He  learned  the  printer^s  trade 
with  L.  J.  Mclndoe,  who  was  a  publisher  of  newspapers  at  New- 
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bury  and  Windsor,  Yt  Shortlj  before  coming  here  Mr.  Rowell 
was  editor  of  one  of  these  papers,  **  The  Aurora  of  tlie  Valley.*' 
He  had  also  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  Vermont  correspond- 
ents of  Garrison's  '*  Liberator,"  and  seems  to  have  been  in  accord 
with  many  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  that  paper. 

In  his  first  editorial  he  makes  this  announcement  of  his  pur- 
poses and  principles.  ITe  first  declares  his  independence  of  all 
party  cliques  and  politicians, — 

"  his  puri)08c  to  present  matter  containing  sound  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines, whether  it  be  found  in  the  creed  of  one  party  or  another.  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time  there  is  not,  in  our  Judgment,  a  question  of  public 
]K>1icy  more  protuberant  before  the  people  than  that  of  American  Slav- 
ery. .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  slave  power  has  for  many  years  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  high  time  to  check  the  onward 
strides  of  this  monster,  and  establish  freedom  more  generally. 

"We  believe  that  American  principles  should  rule  America,  and 
hence  the  foreigner  who  lands  upon  our  shores  with  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples inimical  to  our  government,  is  not  fit  to  hold  places  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust  until  he  has  become  thoroughly  Americanized, 
which  to  some  extent  may  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  our  natural- 
ization laws,  which  we  shall  accordingly  favor.  We  shall  wage  no  war 
against  Catholics  as  a  religious  denomination.  Let  them  enjoy  the  full 
sunshine  of  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  but  their  workings  against 
our  political  institutions  while  under  the  power  and  control  of  the 
foreign  potentate,  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  their  own  despotic 
power,  we  shall  strenuously  oppose  at  all  times." 

After  promising  to  furnish  his  readers  with  the  most  reliable 
local  news  and  general  intelligence,  and  inviting  his  patrons  to 
favor  him  with  political  correspondence,  he  closes  \with  a  declara- 
tion of  his  purpose  to  make  a  paper  which  the  people  of  Grafton 
and  Coos  Counties  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  To  these  declara- 
tions he  adhered  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  controlled  the 
paper.  For  some  time  he  gave  about  equal  space  to  the  subjects  of 
slavery  and  the  *^  foreigner,"  but  as  in  the  course  of  events  the 
former  increased  in  importance  the  fear  of  the  Pope  gradually 
faded  away,  and  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  slavery  as  the 
dominant  political  question  of  the  hour.  The  local  news  of  the 
paper  was  confined  to  political  matter,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  country  papers. 

Mr.  Rowell  was  a  direct,  forceful  writer,  and  judicious  in  the 
selection  of  his  themes,  always  keeping  on  a  level  with  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers.  His  paper  was  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  useful  to  his  party  and  a  credit  to  the  town. 
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In  November,  1860,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  William  Davis. 
Mr.  Rowell  was  active  in  politics  aside  from  his  newspaper  work. 
He  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Grafton  County  in  1858,  and  re-elected 
in  1859.  He  was  a  member  of  Governor  Goodwin's  military 
staff  in  1860-1861  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  i*ecruiting  officer  for  the  towns 
in  the  Ammonoosuc  valley.  In  1862  ho  removed  to  Washington 
upon  receiving  an  appointment  in  the  Interior  Department,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Rockfoi*d,  111.,  of  which  city  he  was 
clerk.  In  1879  he  established  the  ''  Daily  Herald  "  at  Decatur, 
111.,  and  in  1881  was  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  disbursing  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  He  was  rotated  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  and  was  later 
made  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  which  Senator  CuUom 
was  chairman.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Bryan.  He  died '  in  1899  at  Brightwood,  a  suburb 
of  Washington. 

These  papers  wore  established  as  party  organs,  and  as  such 
received  a  party  support.  They  were  undoubtedly  useful  in  per- 
fecting party  organization  and  keeping  up  party  enthusiasm. 
But  before  the  expiration  of  this  period  ^oston  and  New  York 
weekly  journals,  particularly  the  '*New  York  Tribune,"  **The  Day 
Book/'  ^'  Boston  Statesman,"  and  ^'  Weekly  Atlas,"  had  secured  a 
large  circulation  here  and  exercised  a  wide  influence.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  ''  Tribune"  was  not  confined  to  the  followers  of  the 
party  whose  principles  it  advocated,  but  numbered  many  Demo- 
crats among  its  subscribers.  It  was  a  large  eight-page  paper,  that 
devoted  considerable  space  to  agricultural  matters,  and  was  fur- 
nished to  subscribers  for  a  dollar  a  year.  The  last  two  considera- 
tions were  mainly  instrumental  in  increasing  its  circulation  in  tliis 
section,  especially  among  Democrats.  Greeley's  force  and  logic 
gradually  made  an  impression,  and  were  instrumental  in  influen- 
cing some  to  change  their  party  associations.  Several  farmera  with 
large  families,  who  were  Democrats  by  inclination  and  inheritance, 
were  among  this  number,  and  with  their  boys  became  ardent 
Republicans. 

Allusion  has  previously  been  made  to  the  fact  that  political 
meetings  addressed  by  noted  speakers  from  abroad  was  not  a  com- 
mon method  of  campaigning  in  olden  times,  but  the  awakening  of 
the  people  caused  by  the  Know-nothing  episode  and  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  legislation  introduced  them,  and  they  have  since  been 
regarded  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  properly  conducted  campaign. 


Henry  W.  Rowell. 
Henry  H.  Metcalf. 


Francis  A,  Eastmak. 

lOITORB. 


Edwix  a.  Charlton. 
Arthur  W.  Emerson. 
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SdcIi  meetings  were  frequently  held  in  the  Vermont  towns  of 
Waterford,  Concord,  and  Lunenburg.  It  often  happened  that 
some  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  of  the  audi- 
ence came  from  this  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  During  his 
Congressional  campaigns  Harry  Hibbard  canvassed  his  district 
pretty  thoroughly.  He  made  it  a  point  to  hold  a  meeting  in  this 
town.  When  he  had  dosed  his  Congressional  career,  and  when 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  become  a 
subject  of  frequent  and  bitter  attack,  he  addressed  a  meeting 
here  in  defence  of  his  position  and  vote  on  that  question.  Like 
all  his  intellectual  efforts,  his  argument  on  this  occasion  was  a 
masterpiece  of  forensic  eloquence  and  forceful  reasoning.  His 
friends  considered  the  answer  to  his  critics  complete  and  unan- 
swerable. There  was,  however,  among  his  large  audience  a 
young  man  of  peculiar  and  unattractive  appearance  from  Beth- 
lehem who  thought  otherwise,  and  he  proclaimed  his  purpose 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Hibbard's  speech,  which  he  did  in  the  same 
hall  soon  after.  Tlie  hall  on  tliis  occasion  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  Simeon  BoUes  surprised  all  present  by  the  ability 
with  which  ho  analyzed  and  met  the  arguments  of  the  veteran 
advocate.  It  seems,  like  the  historical  speech  of  William  Oerard 
Hamilton,  to  have  been  the  product  of  an  intellectual  fire  that 
was  not  rekindled.  Mr.  Bolles  afterward  became  a  minister  of 
the  Free  Baptist  denomination,  but  never  again  approached  in 
originality,  vigor,  or  eloquence  the  speech  he  delivered  on  this 
occasion.^ 

In  1856  the  Know-nothing  excitement  had  subsided,  and  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories 
became  the  principal  political  issue.  Qovernor  Metcalf  was  op- 
posed for  re-election  by  John  S.  Wells,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Mr.  Wells  made  a  canvass  of  the  State,  and  was  the  first  and 
for  a  long  time  the  only  candidate  for  that  position  to  address  a 
public  meeting  in  this  town.*  This  meeting  was  held  in  Oranite 
Hall,  which  was  filled  with  a  large  audience,  and  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wells  and  Walter  Harriman,  both  eloquent  speakers.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  supporters  of  Qovernor  Metcalf 
filled  the  hall  with  another  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  while 
William  H.  Oove,  of  Weare,  ignoring  the  {jtoman  Catholic,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  slavery.     The  same  party  held  another 

^  He  wu  the  author  of  a  brief  but  interesting  history  of  Bethlehem.  Tliis 
booklet  WHS  printed  by  Eli  B.  Wallace,  Woodiville,  N.  H.,  in  1888. 

'  Messrs.  Harriman  and  Sinclair  were  the  only  others.  They  held  one  of  their 
loint  debates  here  In  1867. 
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very  large  meeting  on  March  5,  in  which  Judge  Thomas  Rusael 
and  John  L.  Swift,  of  Boston,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  stump 
speakers  in  New  England,  set  forth  the  question  of  the  hour.  The 
presidential  campaign  that  followed  was  eminently  a  campaign  of 
political  oratory,  and  among  Republicans  enthusiasm  was  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch.  On  September  12  they  held  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  voters  of  the  Fifth  Councillor  District,  which  brought 
together  the  largest  audience  ever  assembled  in  this  town,  —  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  being  present  Nearly  every  town  in  the 
district  was  represented  with  a  numerous  delegation.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Bonney  lot,  lying  between  the  school-house  in 
District  Fifteen  and  the  head  of  Meadow  Sti*eet,  where  speaking 
was  heard  from  two  stands.  As  delegation  after  delegation 
arrived,  it  was  met  at  the  depot  by  the  marshal,  and,  led  by  the 
Concord  and  Laconia  brass  bands,  marched  to  the  grounds.  Ban- 
ners and  flags  inscribed  with  mottoes  decorated  the  procession ; 
the  streets  were  lined  with  an  equally  enthusiastic  multitude  who 
cheered  the  procession  on  its  way.  At  tlie  place  of  meeting 
Captain  Abbott  called  the  crowd  to  order,  and  Jacob  Benton,  of 
Lancaster,  was  chosen  presiding  officer.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Irvin  Carpenter.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
president  of  the  day,  by  Hon.  B.  W.  Bonney,  of  New  York  (the 
grounds  on  which  the  meeting  was  held  were  a  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance),  Hon.  Joel  Eastman  of  Conway,  Professor 
Bailey  of  Yale  College,  C.  Woodman  and  S.  P.  Hanscom  of  Bos- 
ton, Henry  A.  Bellows,  and  Congressmen  Cragin,  Rollins,  and 
Tappan.  A  spectacular  incident  of  the  day  was  the  presentation 
to  the  audience  of  a  young  colored  girl  recently  purchased  from 
slavery  by  Charles  Sumner.  Whether  or  not  these  meetings  made 
any  converts  to  the  cause  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  served  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  to  arouse  the  party 
to  great  enthusiasm. 

The  political  situation  in  March,  1856,  was  indeed  chaotic.  It 
is  true  that  the  clouds  that  lowered  when  the  storm  of  Know- 
nothingism  swept  over  the  North  were  lifting,  but  party  lines  were 
broken,  and  disorganized  multitudes  were  endeavoring  to  get  to- 
gether under  the  same  captain  and  a  common  party  name.  Local 
leaders  seem  to  have^been  at  a  loss  for  a  party  designation ;  there 
was  no  trouble  about  principles  and  issues,  —  all  were  agreed  as 
to  these,  —  but  there  had  been  no  convention  or  other  authori- 
tative promulgation  of  a  name  under  which  the  masses  who  were 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of ''  No  more  slave  territory  "  could  mus- 
ter.   In  the  preliminary  campaign  the  '^  People's  Journal "  called 
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the  oppoiiciitfl  of  the  National  Administratiou,  the  People's  Party, 
and  the  State  ticket  printed  at  the  head  of  its  columns  was  the  Peo- 
ple's Ticket.  The  caucus  held  in  January  elected  Col.  L.  A.  Russell, 
Col.  S.  H.  Rowell,  Edmund  Garlcton,  and  Josiah  Kilhurn  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention  of  the  People's  Party  to  be  holden  in  Con- 
cord for  (he  nomination  of  candidates  for  governor  and  railroad 
commissioner.  When  the  caucuses  were  held  in  March  for  the 
nomination  of  town  officers,  the  call  was  directed  to  '*  The  Republi- 
cans of  Littleton."  In  Franconia  the  call  was  broader,  and  was  ad- 
dressed '^  To  all  opponents  of  the  National  Administration."  The 
Know-nothings  were  discredited,  but  in  Lisbon  they  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions,  and  requested  "the  members  of  the 
American  Party "  to  meet  in  caucus.  The  National  Convention 
held  at  Philadelphia  which  nominated  Frdmont  for  the  Presidency 
formally  christened  the  aggregation  which  made  him  a  candidate 
"  The  Republican  Party." 

The  remarkable  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  a  few  years 
is  shown  by  the  vote  of  this  year  (1856).  The  Whigs  had  lost 
their  position  as  the  dominant  party  of  the  town,  and  at  this 
election  cast  only  14  votes  for  their  candidate  for  governor.  The 
Frcc-Roilcrs,  whoso  principles  had  been  espoused  by  the  supporters 
of  Governor  Metcalf  now  cast  195  votes,  but  met  defeat,  as  the 
Democrats  elected  their  entire  ticket  by  an  average  plurality  of 
nearly  50  votes.  John  Sargent,  and  Nathan  Kinne,  a  pros[)er- 
ous  farmer  near  the  Monroe  Line,  were  elected  Representatives, 
receiving  242  and  232  votes  respectively.  Their  opponents  were 
Philip  H.  Puddleford  and  Abijah  Allen,  Jr.,  and  received,  the 
the  former  205  and  the  latter  159  votes. 

The  Democrats  were  intrenched  in  their  position,  and  were  not 
dislodged  until  1858,  when  Wesley  Alexander  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Morse,  Republican  candidates  for  Representatives,  defeated  Calvin 
F.  Cate  and  John  C.  Quimby,  their  Democratic  opponents,  by  a 
majority  of  28.  The  Democrats  in  1857  re-elected  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Kinne  Representatives,  James  J.  Barret  Town  Clerk, 
and  Allen  Day,  Calvin  J.  Wallace,  and  Luther  6.  Towne,  Select- 
men. When  the  duty  of  appointing  a  deputy-sheriff  for  Littleton 
arose,  the  position  was  conferred  on  Ora  0.  Kelsea,  of  Lisbon,  a 
young  politician,  enterprising  and  skilful.  The  leading  Republi- 
cans in  the  county  believed  that  Littleton  could  be  made  a  Repub- 
lican town,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  achieve  this  result  deemed  it 
wise  to  select  Mr.  Kelsea  for  this  position.  But,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  the  importation  of  a  Lisbon  man  for  deputy-sheriff  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  their  cause.     ]n  1859  and  1860  the  Democratic 
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candidates  for  Representatives,  Messrs.  Gate  and  Quimbyi  were 
elected,  their  opponents  in  the  latter  year  being  Henry  W. 
Rowell  and  Alden  Moffett,  both  strong  men.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  securing  a  majority 
here. 

Largely  in  the  State  and  wholly  in  the  town,  campaigning 
previous  to  1844  had  been  conducted  by  personal  effort  There 
had  been  no  attempt  at  organization.  The  campaign  club  and 
executive  committee  wore  unknown,  or  at  least  untried,  politi- 
cal machinery.  The  first  attempt  at  organization  of  this  kind 
was  formed  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  by  the 
Whigs,  and  was  christened  the  Clay  Club.  The  original  i-ecords 
of  tlie  association  are  brief,  and  contain  the  preamble,  the  consti- 
tution, and  proceedings^  of  only  two  meetings.  The  constitution 
provides  for  the  following  officers:  a  President,  fifteen  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary,  and  E.xocutivo  Oonunittee  of  three  members. 
Franklin  Tilton  was  elected  President,  William  J.  Bellows  Secre- 
tary, and  Henry  A.  Bellows,  Truman  Stevens,  and  Josiah  Kilburn 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  the  fifteen  gentlemen  who  were  to 
serve  as  Vice-Presidents,  evidently  a  work  requiring  some  care. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  provision  is  made  for  Treasurer,  and  we 
may  therefore  safely  infer  that  in  that  campaign  money  was  not 
regarded  as  of  any  importance  as  a  "  vote-getter."  The  trifling 
sum  required  for  ^'legitimate  expenses"  was  quickly  collected  by 
passing  around  the  hat  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  club.  These 
meetings  were  held  in  Brackett*s  Hall. 

The  Democrats  first  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  campaign 
club  in  1852.  Their  organization  was  known  as  the  Granite  Club. 
Franklin  J.  Eastman  was  its  presiding  officer,  and   George   S. 

1  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  thii  club  declaret  wliat  were  to  be  the 
purpoiei  of  tlie  organization  and  some  of  the  nietliodi  by  wliicli  tliey  were  to  lie 
atuined.  Ai  it  differs  maieriaUy  firoiii  those  with  which  tlie  present  generation  is 
familiar,  It  Is  given  in  full :  — 

"  We  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Littleton  and  Whigs  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  and  believing  that  this  can  be  done  in  no  way  more  readily  than  by  unite<l 
effort,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  club  for  that  purpose.  And  while  we  keep 
this  great  object  in  view,  we  shall  not  forget  to  assemble  ourselves  together  as  often 
as  may  be  to  discuss  the  important  politiciil  questions  of  the  dny,  to  communicate  to 
each  other  in  a  frank  and  cordial  manner  any  information  tending  to  promote  our 
common  object,  to  awaken,  if  possible,  the  fickle  and  wavering  to  enthusinstic  and 
determined  acticm,  and  to  render  pleasant  as  well  as  useful  by  introducing  a  few 
sweeteners  of  political  strife  in  the  shape  of  Whig  songs,  wliicb  contributed  so  much 
to  the  enjoyment  and  served  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  in  1840.  Moreover, 
heartily  concurring  In  the  late  nomination  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  as  a  candidate  for 
tlie  next  President  and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuyseo  as  Vice-President,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  give  tliem  our  cordial  sup|K>rt." 
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• 
Woolson  its  Secretary.    It  bad  the  full  quota  of  Vice-Presidents, 
and  beside  nearly  every  Democrat  of  prominence  in  the  State  was 
at  some  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

These  years  were  filled  with  change  in  the  manufacturing, 
ccclcMiasticnl,  and  political  life  of  the  town,  but  in  none  of 
these  was  this  change  more  marked  than  in  the  penonnelj — the 
men  who  had  been,  or  were  to  be,  important  factors  in  its  devel- 
opment. ]u  the  church  the  Worcestcrs  had  departed.  E.  Irvin 
Car|)cnter  had  taken  their  place,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Millikcn.  The  Methodist  Society  had  built  a  fine  house 
of  worship,  and  several  clergymen  had  come  and  gone.  In  the  legal 
profession  Calvin  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  William  Burns,  and  Henry  A. 
Bellows  had  taken  up  their  residence  elsewhere,  and  Charles  W. 
Rand,  Harry  Biugham,  George  A.  Bingham,  William  J.  Bellows, 
John  Farr,  and  Edward  D.  Rand  had  succeeded  them,  and  long 
remained  the  legal  advisers  and  political  leaders  of  this  section  of 
our  State.  All  of  those  who  became  citizens  of  other  towns  pros- 
pered in  their  professions  and  wore  highly  honored  in  political 
life.  Their  record  constitutes  a  part  of  our  history  in  which  all 
may  feel  a  just  pride. 

Calvin  Ainsworth,  son  of  Dr.  Calvin  and  Susannah  (Howe) 
Ainsworth,  was  born  in  Littleton  August  22,  1807.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  this  town  and  at  the  academies  at 
Concord,  Vt.,  and  Meriden.  When  twenty-two  years  old  he 
entered  the  law  oiBce  of  Jonathan  D.  Stoddard  at  Watorford, 
Yt.  Remaining  but  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  Littleton  and 
became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Henry  A.  Bellows.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Plymouth,  November  term,  in  1835.  The 
following  year  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bellows  of 
Walpole,  but  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  a  member  of  the  family 
of  her  brother  Henry  A.  Bellows.  She  died  in  less  than  a  year 
after  their  marriage,  and  in  1846  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Letitia  (Stinson)  White,  of  Concord.  He  opened  an  office  in 
Littleton,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  went  to  Con- 
cord and  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Perlcy 
&  Ainsworth.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he 
practised  his  profession  until  his  death  in  July,  1878. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  possessed  qualities  of  mind  and  business  habits 
that  particularly  recommended  him  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  po- 
sitions involving  the  settlement  of  estates  and  other  positions  of 
trust.  He  held  several  offices,  but  not  for  a  long  time,  as  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  was  given  to  resigning  such  positions 
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and  refusing  to  accept  others  when  tenderecl.  It  is  probable  that 
he  found  their  restraints  irksome.  He  was  Register  of  Probate 
for  Merrimack  County ;  the  first  Police  Justice  of  the  city  of 
Concord ;  Police  Justice  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  compile  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

Judge  Ainsworth  was  a  studious  lawyer  and  exceptionally  well 
i*ead  in  case  and  statute  law.  He  was  not  an  advocate,  he  was 
wanting  in  self-assurance,  and  possessed  too  little  of  the  aggres- 
siveness and  freedom  of  speech  which  characterized  the  old  doc- 
tor, to  make  a  success  in  this  department  of  the  profession.  But 
in  drawing  pleadings  and  other  work  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  cases  for  trial  he  was  painstaking  and  proficient. 

He  possessed  a  genial,  kindly  personality,  and  won  friends  in 
every  walk  of  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  self-seeker,  and  never  to  have  contested  for  worldly 
riches  but  was  content  to  discharge,  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  all 
(ho  duties  imposed  by  kindliness  and  good  citizenship,  and  in  this 
chosen  field  his  life  was  crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest. 

William  Burns  was  a  citizen  of  Littleton  less  than  three  vears. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Burns,  once  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  this  district.  He  was  born  in  Hebron,  April  25, 1821 ;  fitted 
for  college  at  the  New  Hampton  Institute ;  entered  Dartmouth 
College  in  1837,  and  was  graduated  in  regular  course  in  1841.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  entered  the  office  of  Leonard  Wilcox 
at  Orford.  He  continued  his  legal  studies  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  graduation  in  1848, 
and  located  in  Littleton.  Soon  after  John  S.  Wells  left  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Burns  removed  to  that  town,  and  succeeded  to  much  of  his 
legal  business.  His  success  at  the  bar  was  assured  from  the  first. 
He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  but  his  principal  professional  triumphs 
were  won  as  an  advocate.  His  manner  was  dignified,  earnest, 
and  impressive;  he  presented  his  case  to  the  jury  with  logical 
precision.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and 
eloquent  advocates  in  the  State.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
ranked  among  the  leaders  of  our  bar.  Mr.  Burns  stood  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  of  that  party  lield  at  Charleston  in  June, 
1860 ;  three  times  its  c-andidate  for  Congress ;  solicitor  for  Coos 
County  from  1848  to  1858;  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con- 
yention  of  1876,  and  Senator  from  this  district  for  two  terms, 
1857  and  1858.  His  services  were  always  in  demand  during  a 
campaign  as  a  political  speaker. 

He  married,  in  April,  1848,  Miss  Clementine  E.  Hayes,  of  Orford. 
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He  died  at  Plymoutli,  April  2, 1885.  It  is  a  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  his  birtli,  marriage,  and  death  should  have  occurred 
in  this  month. 

Few  men  who  have  been  residents  of  Littleton  have  been  more 
respected  as  a  genilomanf  a  lawyer,  and  man  of  affairs  than 
William  Burns. 

The  Bellows  familj  has  long  been  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  State.  Perhaps  no  other  has  maintained  through  so  many 
generations  its  mental  and  physical  vigor,  its  moral  fibre,  and  gen- 
eral family  cliaracteristics  as  liave  the  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Bellows,  wlio  founded  Walpole  in  1752.  While  it  may  have  pro- 
duced no  individual  of  commanding  genius,  yet  many  members 
have  enacted  important  parts  in  affairs  of  state,  in  the  church,  at 
the  bar,  and  in  vast  business  enterprises.  At  a  time  when  the 
militia  had  not  fallen  into  desuetude  and  when  its  honors  were 
highly  prized,  each  generation  of  the  family  had  its  General  or 
Colonel  and  its  numerous  minor  commissions  in  the  service. 
Thomas  Bellows  was  for  thirty-two  years  Higli  Sheriff  of  Clieshire 
County.  Several  of  its  members  served  in  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil, and  public  positions  in  county  and  town  seem  to  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  family  to  pass  as  an  in- 
heritance. There  seems  to  have  been  an  unusual  tendency 
among  them  to  gravitate  to  the  Unitorian  ministry,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  last  century  has  it  been  without  its  represen- 
tative in  that  profession.  Some  of  them  rose  to  eminence,  and 
one,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  was  among  the  most  distinguished 
clergymen  of  the  country,  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Sanitary 
ComniisRion,  which  accomplished  so  much  toward  preserving  the 
health  or  ulleviating  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  during  the 
Civil  War.  At  least  two,  Abel  and  John,  were  numbered  among 
the  prominent  merchants  of  Boston  in  their  day ;  in  fact,  nearly 
every  profession  and  walk  in  life  has  been  adorned  by  some 
member  of  the  family. 

Henry  Adams  Bellows,  who  shares  with  his  cousin.  Rev.  Henry 
Whiting  Bellows,  the  distinction  of  having  won  the  highest  in- 
tellectual honors  of  any  member  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Wal- 
pole, Oct  25,  1808.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Adams)  Bellows,  and  of  the  fourth  generation  in  descent  from 
Benjamin,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  State.  His 
childhood  was  passed  in  Walpole  and  the  neighboring  town  of 
Rockingham  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  Connecticut  River.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  these  towns  and  in  the 
Academy  at  Windsor,  Vt.     He  was  a  studious  and  an  omnivorous 
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reader  of  English  literature.  He  studied  law  with  William  C. 
Bradley,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Westminster,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Newfane,  Yt,  in  1826.  He  then  opened  an  office 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  met  with  fair  success.  Several  young 
men  among  his  acquaintances  located  in  this  town,  and  they  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  hither  in  1828,  where  he  soon  acquired  an 
extensive  practice.  Elisha  Hinds  was,  at  the  time,  the  only  lawyer 
resident  here.  The  unsettled  titles  to  lands  in  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  notably  in  Bethlehem,  Landaff,  and  Lisbon,  were 
a  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  and  Mr.  Bellows  was  retained  in 
many  of  these  suits.  So  successful  was  he  that  he  soon  wrested  his 
share  of  the  business  in  this  section  from  such  strong  lawyers  as 
Jonathan  Smith,  Ira  Goodall,  and  Andrew  S.  Woods,  of  Bath,  which 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  legal  business  in  the  Ammonoosuc  valley 
for  a  score  of  years.  While  a  resident  of  Littleton  his  energy 
and  ability  were  not  devoted  entirely  to  his  profession.  Ho  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  woollen  factory, 
and  aided  in  securing  the  charter  and  in  other  preliminary  work 
incident  to  the  organization  of  the  White  Mountain  Railroad 
Company.  A  Unitarian,  he  assisted  materially  in  building  the 
first  house  of  worship  in  the  village,  which  was  to  be  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Oongregational  society.  A  society  to 
which  he  was  much  devoted  was  the  Village  Lyceum,  an  institu- 
tion that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  community,  but  which  he  moulded 
into  an  instrument  of  considerable  political  power.  It  maintained 
its  organisation  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

Mr.  Bellows  was  tenacious  of  his  political  opinions.  Early  in- 
fluences as  well  as  his  intellectual  tendencies  led  him  to  adopt 
the  Hamiltonian  theories  of  government.  He  began  his  somewhat 
active  political  career  at  the  time  when  the  Whig  party  was  in 
process  of  formation,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most  approved 
leaders  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Political  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  hour  were  seldom  held  here  until 
the  campaign  of  1844.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bellows  became  a 
frequent  speaker  at  these  meetings  hold  in  this  and  neighboring 
towns  in  Vermont  as  well  as  our  own  State.  His  style  of  address 
was  calculated  to  instruct  rather  than  to  amuse  his  audience, 
though  they  were  sometimes  enlivened  with  the  quaint  humor 
which  was  characteristic  of  his  conversation  and  legal  arguments. 
He  was  moderator  for  five  terms  and  served  for  several  years  in  the 
modest  position  of  Fire  Ward,  giving  to  that  office  all  the  atten- 
tion and  ability  a  much  higher  public  service  could  have  exacted. 
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III  1839  he  represented  this  town  in  the  Legislature.  The  House 
of  Representatives  of  that  year  was  notable  for  the  large  number 
of  able  men  inoluded  in  its  membership.  Among  those  eminent 
at  the  bar  or  in  political  life  were  Daniel  M.  Christie,  Charles  IT. 
Atherton,  Moses  Norris,  Jr.,  Ira  Perley,  John  S.  Wells,  George  W. 
Nesmith,  George  Y.  Sawyer,  Josiah  Quincy,  Tliomas  M.  Edwards, 
and  Albert  Uaker,  the  last  named  the  leader  of  the  majority  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Few  legislatures  in  our  State  have  assembled  so 
many  men  of  equal  ability.  Among  these  Mr.  Bellows,  though  with- 
out previous  legislative  experience,  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
He  served  on  the  joint  committee  on  Library  and  was  among  the 
most  active  in  the  minority  of  the  House.  The  published  proceed- 
ings are  so  meagre  that  they  aiTord  a  slight  idea  of  the  part  he  took 
in  the  debates.  The  House  journal,  as  usual,  furnishes  no  informa- 
tion beyond  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  work  done;  motions  made,  and 
votes  recorded  under  a  call  of  the  roll  constitute  the  sum  total  of  its 
story.  The  newspapers  are  little  better;  they  give  the  names  of 
those  participating  in  the  debates,  and  sometimes  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  points  made  by  the  speakers.  From  these  sources  we  learn 
that  Ira  Perley  and  Mr.  Bellows  were  the  most  frequent  advocates 
of  the  Whig  cause;  Mr.  Bellows,  in  particular,  speaking  upon 
nearly  (^vcry  political  question  before  the  House.  He  was  no  time- 
server,  nor  was  he  anxious  to  learn  what  effect  the  position  of  his 
party  in  regard  to  any  new  issue  might  have  on  its  fortunes.  The 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  forced  upon  the  attention  of  politicians,  many  of  whom 
shirked  the  responsibility  imposed  by  refusing  to  go  on  record 
when  the  roll  was  called.  The  Whig  leaders  were  divided  on 
these  questions,  but  Mr.  Bellows  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
right  of  petition  and  of  the  contention  of  the  Abolitionists  that 
Congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  fact,  he  had  much  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  went  out  from  his  party  to  join  that  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
always  kept  in  touch  with  them,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
persuade  such  men  as  Enoch  Hazeltineand  Jonathan  Lovejoy  that 
the  best  way  by  which  they  could  accomplish  all  their  constitutional 
purposes  was  by  adhering  to  the  Whig  party  and  ultimately  bend- 
ing that  organization  to  their  purposes.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  their  political  position  so  long  as  they  remained  without  the 
pale  of  the  Whig  party,  and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  win 
them  back  to  their  old  allegiance. 

His  political  principles  while  a  resident  of  this  town  were  not 
voi^  I.  —  27 
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in  accord  with  tlioso  of  a  majority  of  liis  fcllow-citizcns  in  ilic 
State,  and  he  liad  no  opportunity  to  win  distinction  in  otlier  than 
the  local  field.  But  it  was  not  in  political  lifef  where  enduring 
fame  is  denied  to  all  but  the  select  few  who  tower  like  mountain 
summits  above  the  multitude,  that  Mr.  Bellows  was  destined  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  a  laborious  and  noble  life.  What  he  probably 
regarded  as  a  perverse  public  opinion  left  him  free  to  pursue  his 
profession,  and  this  he  did  with  abundant  success. 

lie  was  regarded  as  a  model  practitioner,  courteous,  indus- 
trious, persistent,  courageous,  and  honest,  —  honest  not  alone 
with  client,  bench,  and  bar,  but  with  himself.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  one  acquainted  with  him  to  imagine  Henry  A.  Bellows 
guilty  of  a  trick  in  his  practice  or  of  a  mean  act  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. One  feature  of  his  practice  was  peculiar  to  him,  —  his 
charges  were  quite  below  those  of  his  brethren  of  equal  standing 
at  the  bar,  and  even  then  ho  was  a  poor  collector  of  his  private 
accounts.  This  fact,  together  with  his  incurable  habit  of  giving  in 
charity,  prevented  him  from  accumulating  a  property  that  bore 
any  just  proportion  to  his  large  professional  business. 

Mr.  Bellows  prepared  his  cases  for  trial  with  great  care,  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  every  detail ;  ond  ho  was  equally  painstaking 
in  their  presentation  to  the  jury.  In  argument  he  was  not  what  is 
termed  an  eloquent  advocate ;  he  presented  the  facts  and  the  law 
with  simplicity  and  clearness,  but  was  sometimes  over-elaborate  in 
his  details,  as  if  he  feared  something  might  be  forgotten  or  over- 
looked. His  personal  appearance  and  manner,  style  of  speaking, 
and  logical  arrangement  of  material  were  all  calculated  to  impress 
the  jury  and  gain  their  verdict.  He  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  an  unwilling  or  dishonest  witness.  He 
treated  such  a  witness  with  unusual  courtesy,  taking  him  into  his 
confidence,  and  often  gained  by  this  method  the  truth  that  could 
not  have  been  extorted  by  severe  or  browbeating  methods. 

In  1859  he  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1869  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice.  Here 
his  ability  shone  at  its  best.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  law  was  large, 
his  familiarity  with  the  cases  ample ;  he  listened  with  patience, 
investigated  with  care,  and  decided  without  bias.  It  has  been  said 
that  of  all  his  rulings  at  nhi  prhts  not  more  than  two  were 
reversed  by  his  associates.  His  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  reports  from  89  to  52,  and  constitute  an 
ample  monument  to  his  judicial  acumen.  He  rarely  departed 
from  the  pathway  travelled  by  his  predecessors;  there  was  in  fact 
nothing  of  that  iconoclastic  tendency  in  his  judicial  nature  which 
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was  so  predotninnnt  a  cliaractcristic  with  some  of  Iiis  successors 
on  tlio  bench.  lie  was  conservative.  He  would  be  classed  among 
judges  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  During  his  long 
service  on  the  bench  his  relations  with  his  associates  were  oF  the 
most  agreeable  character.  One  who  served  with  liim  has  said  that 
**  no  man  ever  thoroughly  understood  him  as  a  lawyer  and  judge  who 
hud  not  been  with  him  in  the  discussions  and  delil>erations  —  iho 
anxious  discussions,  the  protracted  deliberations  —  of  the  consul- 
tation room.  Nowhere  else  as  there  were  seen  and  felt  his  accu- 
rate learning  and  his  cautious  judgment.  He  not  only  thoroughly 
examined  every  case  pending  in  the  law  term,  but  also  prepared  a 
written  statement  of  his  views  in  each  case;  and  these  statements 
often  proved  of  great  service  to  the  court"  * 

In  personal  appearance  Judge  Bellows  was  prepossessing  in  fig- 
ure; his  countenance  strikingly  handsome;  the  face  oval  and  the 
features  harmonious;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  of  his 
nature  so  mingled  that  his  face  shone  with  the  light  of  a  brave  and 
benignant  man  in  whose  heart  there  could  be  no  guile. 

Mr.  Bellows  married,  June  9,  183G,  his  cousin  Catharine  W., 
daughter  of  Josiah  Bellows,  of  Walpole.  Before  his  marriage  he 
had  pinxlmscd  of  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott  the  lot  on  Main  Street  now 
occupied  by  the  residence  of  Charles  F.  Knstman,  and  built  a  fine 
residence  that  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
street.  This  house  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  present 
costly  structure.  Their  children,  all  born  in  this  house,  were 
Josiah,  now  residing  in  Washington, D.  C. ;  Stella  Louise,  now 
deceased,  and  Frnnces  Ann ;  Henry  Adams,  born  September  27, 
1843,  died  March  17, 1848 ;  and  John  Adams,  born  May  27, 1848, 
who  is  now  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  teacher  in  Boston,  Mass. 

No  citizen  of  the  town  has  been  more  respected  than  was  Henry 
A.  Bellows.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  discharging  every  duty 
as  a  citizen  with  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  responsibility  the 
relation  imposed  ;  and  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  towns- 
men he  was  guided  by  the  Biblical  rule,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Bellows  left  a  numerous  clientnge  to  seek 
fhe  advice  of  other  attorneys.  Political  association  has  always 
largely  influenced  men  in  their  choice  of  a  legal  adviser,  and 
naturally  a  large  share  of  this  clientage  fell  to  William  J.  Bel- 
lows, who  continued  in  business  at  the  old  office,  and  to  Charles 
W.  Band,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Judge  Bellows  and  a  prosperous 

1  Judge  Jeremiah  Siuitli,  Proceedings  Qrnaon  and  Coos  Bar  Association,  vol.  i 
p.  297. 
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attorney  for  some  six  years.  Harry  Bingliam,  too,  gathered  a  small 
share  of  the  very  considerable  business  abandoned  by  Mr.  Bellows. 
Usually  a  vacancy  of  such  importance  would  have  attracted  more 
than  one  young  lawyer  to  sucli  a  field,  but  for  some  reason,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  belief  that  the  lawyers  then  established  here 
were  amply  able  to  successfully  conduct  the  legal  business  of  this 
section,  no  immediate  additions  wera  made  to  the  local  bar.  But 
George  A.  Bingham  joined  it  in  1852;  John  Farr,  by  admission 
to  the  profession  in  1854,  and  Edward  D.  Rand  in  1855. 

Judge  Rand  was  a  resident  of  the  town  but  a  few  years,  but  in 
that  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar 
nnd  a  man  of  many  and  varied  accomplishments  that  still  abides 
with  us. 

The  name  is  of  French  origin,  and  was  formerly  written  Rand^. 
The  first  of  the  race  in  this  country  settled  in  Gharlestown,  Mass., 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  thence  one  of  his  sons  went 
to  Connecticut.  Ifunilin  Rund,  the  father  of  the  Judge,  was  a  sun 
of  Robert,  and  was  born  in  Middlotown,  Conn.,  in  1786.  Soon 
after  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  Bath  and  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  As  the  requirements  of  the 
lumber  business  and  opportunities  for  trade  advanced  up  the  valley, 
he  removed  to  Lisbon,  where  ho  transacted  a  successful  business 
until  his  death  in  1886.  For  several  years  Mr.  Rand  operated 
the  saw-mill  at  South  Littleton  in  connection  with  Gapt.  Isaac 
Abbott.  Hamlin  Rand  married,  about  1816,  Miss  Harriet  Sprague, 
a  sister  of  Alden  Sprague,  long  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of 
this  county.  She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Alden  and 
Friscilla  Mullins  ;  their  granddaughter,  Ruth  Alden,  having  mar- 
ried Samuel  Sprague. 

Edward  D.  Rand  was  born  in  Bath,  December  26,  1821.  The 
family  soon  after  moved  to  Lisbon.  The  Rand  children  pursued 
the  usual  elementary  course  in  the  village  school,  and  when  this 
was  mastered,  the  boys,  Charles  W.  and  Edward  D., attended  the 
Academy  at  Meriden,  where  their  preparatory  course  was  finished. 
This  institution  was  under  the  shadow  of  Dartmouth,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  brothers  had  a  preference  for  that  college ;  but  when  a 
decision  had  to  be  made,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  father  shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  doubtless  largely 
influenced  by  the  affectionate  remembrances  that  cluster  about  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  they  decided  in  favor  of  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  the  place  of  the  father's  nativity.  The  broth- 
ers entered  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year 
in  1837,  and  were  graduated  with  the  class  of  1811.    Their  college 
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course  was  honorable  to  tliein  and  to  their  alma  mater.  At  grad- 
uation they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  class,  Edward  bearing  off  the 
highest  honors,  won  from  his  elder  brother  by  a  mere  fraction. 
At  the  time  he  was  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  probably 
the  youngest  member  of  the  class. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  having  decided  to  teach  for  a  time, 
ho  went  to  Mississippi,  where  he  had  secured  a  situation,  and  in 
1844  to  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  law  firm  of  which  the  celebrated 
Judah  F.  Benjamin  was  a  member.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1846,  and  continued  in  practice  in  that  city,  where  he  remained 
until  he  came  to  Littleton  in  1855.  Ilcre  he  entered  the  office  of 
his  brother,  to  fit  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  under 
new  conditions  and  entirely  different  surroundings  from  those 
with  which  he  was  familiar  in  the  South.  The  transition  from 
the  civil  law  and  code  of  Louisiana  to  the  common  law  and  prac- 
tice of  New  England  was  not  made  as  easily  as  one  might 
lay  aside  an  old  and  don  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  but  the  difficulties 
were  finally  mastered,  and  he  entered  into  a  partnership  witli  his 
brother  which  continued  with  marked  success  until  dissolved  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  the  elder  partner  in  1874.  In  18G0 
Edward  D.  Rand  opened  aii  office  at  Lisbon  and  resided  there  from 
that  time. 

This  p<artnership  was  most  happy  in  all  respects.  The  brothers 
were  alike  in  many  ways,  having  the  same  intellectual  tastes, 
the  same  love  of  work,  with  a  fondness  for  occasional  periods  of 
leisure  to  be  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures  in 
fields  remote  from  their  professional  labors;  then  too  their 
physical  recreations  were  much  the  same,  their  sports  were  those 
of  rod  and  gun,  and  many  secrets  of  winding  streams  and  pathless 
forests  in  this  and  surrounding  towns  were  revealed  to  them.  In 
the  division  of  labor  that  followed  the  formation  of  this  partner- 
ship, the  elder  brother  assumed  the  duty  of  preparing  their  cases 
for  trial  both  in  respect  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  while  to  the 
younger  was  assigned  the  congenial  task  of  the  advocate.  In  this 
department  he  excelled.  He  was  not  a  mere  declaimer  of  elegant 
nothings ;  the  dry  and  stubborn  facts  were  not  neglected,  but  were 
presented  in  their  nakedness  or  clothed  with  grace  and  beauty  as 
the  exigencies  of  his  case  required.  lie  was  a  master  of  irony, 
sarcasm,  pathos,  and  appeal,  and  reached  the  solemn  twelve 
through  every  medium  known  to  the  arts  of  the  orator.  lie  was 
an  elocutionist  of  no  mean  capacity,  and  his  manner  always  suited 
his  matter.    lie  never  trifled  with  the  jury,  but  proceeded  to  unfold 
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and  develop  his  argument  in  a  bosineas-Iike  waj  that  would,  apart 
from  his  graces  of  diction,  command  their  ondirided  attention. 
The  argument  would  be  enriched  and  strengthened  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  his  knowledge  of  many  lands  and  languages. 
With  all  his  weallh  of  toiiuuiccs  his  address  was  ne%'er  over- 
wrought, florid,  or  seemingly  artificial,  hut  his  thoughts  were 
poured  forth  with  uniform  expression  of  reason,  fancy,  and  feeling, 
in  language  appropriate  to  the  matter  and  weighty  with  the  treas- 
ures of  scholarship. 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  height,  broad  and  square  of 
shoulders ;  his  head  large,  and  covered  with  a  mass  of  dark  hair 
worn  somewhat  long,  the  forehead  both  wide  and  high  ;  tlie  eyes 
large  and  dark.  Near-sightedness  compelled  the  habitual  use  of 
spectacles,  and  their  large  disks  gave  to  his  scholarly  face  an  air 
of  wisdom  that  comported  well  with  his  general  bearing. 

The  death  of  his  bi*othcr  and  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of 
the  Circuit  Court  a  few  days  after  tliat  event,  changed  the  current 
of  his  professional  life.  Heretofore  he  had  leaned  upon  his  brother 
Charles  as  upon  a  strong  and  unfailing  staff ;  from  this  time  on  his 
field  was  widened,  the  burden  increased  and  had  to  be  borne  alone. 

Judge  Rand  had  been  upon  the  bench  but  two  years  when  a 
change  in  the  political  dynasty,  with  its  usual  flock  of  retired 
statesmen  demanding  vindication,  forced,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  his  retirement.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  court  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  develop  his 
judicial  abilities  or  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
they  may  have  been.  Ho  was  certainly  just,  impartial,  urbane, 
patient,  and  laborious  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  functions. 
He  presided  at  the  trial  of  several  important  cases,  and  earned  the 
approval  of  the  bar.  His  industry,  learning,  and  ability  were  such 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  had  his  judicial  career  been  pro- 
longed a  few  years  he  would  have  won  an  enduring  position  among 
the  eminent  names  that  have  adorned  the  bench  of  the  State. 

Judge  Band  was  a  Democrat,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party  and  always  ready,  on  a  proper  occasion,  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  His  services  were  in 
demand  as  a  political  speaker  in  this  and  neighboring  States. 
While  a  resident  of  this  town  at  the  height  of  the  anti-slavery 
excitement,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter  preached  a  sermon  in  which 
he  assailed  the  institution  of  slavery  on  scriptural  grounds.  Mr. 
Rand  challenged  the  reverend  gentleman  to  a  public  debate  on 
this  question,  and  they  met  for  tliat  purpose,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  audience  was  divided  on  the  merit  of  the  respective 
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arguments  on  the  lino  of  their  political  ophiions.  Tho  disputants 
were  evenly  matched  in  respect  to  learning  and  dialectic  skill,  but 
the  oratorical  if  not  the  logical  honors  of  the  occasion  were  won 
by  Mr.  Rand.  Subsequently  he  met  Judge  Poland  in  a  series  of 
six  dibCUBsious  in  Vermont,  and  Judge  Steele  for  a  debate  at  Lis- 
bon, and  Senator  Edmunds  for  a  similar  discussion  at  Newport, 
Vermont.  On  each  of  these  occasions  ho  acquitted  himself  to  tho 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  political  associates.  Judge  Rand  never 
held  political  oflTice.  He  left  tliis  town  at  a  time  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  entering  upon  a  long  period  of  political  power  in  the 
local  field,  and  at  Lisbon  the  party  was  generally  in  a  minority. 
It  sent  him  as  its  delegate  to  a  national  convention,  and 
called  him  to  preside  over  its  State  conventions,  and  otherwise 
bestowed  upon  him  such  gifts  as  were  within  its  power.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  adopted  as  his  motto,  not  tho  old  maxim  that 
'^  In  the  midst  of  war  the  laws  are  silent,''  but  that  other  form, 
more  in  consonance  with  our  institutions,  "  In  the  midst  of  war 
partisan  contentions  should  slumber."  Dissatisfied  with  the  atti- 
tude of  his  party's  action  in  the  campaign  of  1868,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  convention  called  by  the  ''war  Democrats"  in 
that  year,  and  was  the  author  of  its  declaration  of  principles.  He 
had  no  taste  for  political  management  or  the  details  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  was  not  in  close  association  with  the  politicians 
on  this  account 

Another^  has  tersely  stated  the  attitude  of  Judge  Rand  to  party 
politics.  '*  His  political  principles,"  says  Judge  Batchellor, ''  were 
determined  early  in  life,  and  in  respect  to  them  his  belief  was 
sincere  and  his  adherence  constant.  Puro  methods  in  politics 
found  in  him  the  same  peraistent  advocacy  that  he  gave  to  his 
political  principles.  During  all  the  period. of  my  acquaintance,  as 
boy  or  man,  with  his  position,  he  was  a  Democrat  and  a  leader. 
It  may  be  he  had  political  ambition.  He  did  not  parade  it  in  the 
public  view.  It  may  be  he  would  have  welcomed  a  call  to  place 
and  power  which  was  not  sounded.  He  raised  for  himself  no  cry 
of  political  hunger,  distress,  or  disappointment.  He  despised  self- 
seeking.  It  was  in  his  creed  that  office  was  not  to  be  sought  or 
refused,  that  public  place  was  not  to  be  bought  or  begged. 

*  The  wisest  man  could  ask  no  more  of  fate 
Than  to  be  Riniple,  modest,  manly,  true; 
Safe  from  the  many,  honored  by  the  few ; 
Nothing  to  court  in  world,  or  Ciinrch,  or  State, 
But  inwardly,  in  secret,  to  be  great.* 

1  Address  of  Judge  Batchellor,  Proceedings  Grafton  and  Coos  Bar  Association, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  242-243. 
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He  gave  his  voico,  his  strength,  and  his  time  to  his  party's  ser- 
vice. The  people  loved  to  hear  his  voice  in  speech  and  debate. 
His  denunciation  of  corrupt  methods  of  gaining  votes,  either  by 
juggling  with  the  party  principles  or  by  the  grosser  forms  of  lying 
in  argument  and  debauchment  of  the  franchise,  was  bold,  search- 
ing, and  unrestrained.  He  demanded  the  removal  of  the  party 
collar  and  chain  from  the  neck  of  the  subordinate  public  servant, 
and  the  substitution  of  statesmen  for  the  bosses  in  the  superior 
places  of  the  government  The  enunciation  of  this  tenet  of  his 
faitli  was  no  less  positive  after  than  before  his  party  came  into 
ascendency.'' 

When  he  first  returned  from  the  South  and  entered  his  brother's 
office,  he  mingled  much  with  the  people  and  entered  into  many  of 
their  social  amusements  and  athletic  sports.  The  town  could  then 
boast  of  a  dramatic  club  that  annually  presented  a  play  with  more 
than  the  usual  success  attending  amateur  organizations.  In  this 
company  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Rand  took  the  part  of  Jesso  Rural  in 
^^  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts  "  with  a  perfection  of  art  that  ex- 
cited the  surprise  and  admiration  of  theatre-goers  who  had  seen 
William  Wari*en  in  the  same  character.  On  other  occasions  he 
assumed  characters  more  difficult,  perhaps,  but  with  equal  success. 

Judge  Rand  as  a  scholar  was  familiar  with  the  sciences,  arts, 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  Ho  left  college 
with  a  reputation  for  accurate  scholarahip  that  has  been  excelled 
by  few  gmduates  of  that  University,  and  his  love  of  learning  never 
abated.  He  read  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written,  and  in  hours  of  ease  and  free- 
dom they  were  his  constant  companions.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure 
to  one  who  had  but  skirted  the  borders  of  the  enchanted  land 
whose  e\Qvy  beauty  had  been  disclosed  to  him,  to  listen  as  he 
discoursed  concerning  some  favorite  author,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Cervantes,  Ooethe,  Scott,  —  the  long  familiar  list,  in  fact,  of  great 
names  that  shine  resplendent  in  the  firmament  of  letters,  —  of 
whom  he  delighted  to  converse  and  of  whom  he  never  tired.  His 
intellectual  activity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  business 
and  professional  cares  that  would  seem  to  demand  all  his  time, 
he  found,  or  made,  an  opportunity  to  give  form  to  his  reflections 
in  composing  addresses  on  various  subjects,  and  gave  wings  to  his 
imagination  in  poems  that  are  beautiful  in  thought  and  form. 

Some  of  these  detached  thoughts  and  poems  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  a  small  volume  ^  that  his  friends  have  accepted 

1  Poems  and  ScIectioDS  by  £.  D.  Rand.  Publislied  by  the  Lisbon  Library  Associa- 
tion, 1885. 
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as  his  fltting  memorial.     Without  claiming  for  these  productions 
the  highest  form  of  poetic  art  (to  which  the  author  never  made 
pretensions),  they  often  embody  poetic  thought  of  a  high  character 
expressed   in  felicitous   verae.     His  cousiti    Edmund    Garleton 
Sprngue,  a  leader  of  the  bar  of  western  New  York,  while  doing 
justice  to  this  volume,  as  containing  poems  "  some  of  them  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  subjective  poetry  of  our  time,"  regrets 
that  Mr.  Hand  '^  devoted  to  them  • .  .  powers  which  were  capable 
of  accomplishing  great  results  for  his  family,  his  profession,  and 
his  country."^    Judge  Rand's  mental  powers  were  indeed  great 
and  highly  cultivated  in  several  directions.     Men  will  differ  as  to 
the  use  one  thus  endowed  should  make  of  his  talent.     Undoubt- 
edly the  Judge  might  have  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye, 
have  felt  more  the  stimulating  glow  of  public  approval,  and  left  to 
posterity  a  larger  fruitage  of  his  genius  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a 
wider  sphere  of  activity.     But  even  in  the  limited  field  of  his 
choice  his  culture  and  learning  were  not  "  wasted."    They  had 
a  wide  and  elevating  power  wherever  he  moved,  and  men  felt  a 
healthful  mental  exhilaration  as  they  came  in  contact  with  him, 
and  thus  he  scattered  along  his  pathway  a  beneficent  and  enlight- 
ening influence  that  endures  to  this  day.     But  this  is  not  all :  he 
was  the  rightful  ond  sole  judge  of  the  use  to  which  this  ability 
should  be  devoted,  and  he  sought  a  career  that  ministered  not  only 
to  his  own  happiness  but  added  to  the  pleasure  of  those  friends 
who  were  his  almost  daily  companions.     It  is  likely  the  contents 
of  this  little  volume  of  fifty-eight  pages,  the  '^ regrettable"  results 
of  his  hours  of  chosen  leisure,  may  survive  when  the  more  profit- 
able professional  labors  of  the  author  are  buried  beneath  vast 
accumulations  of  legal  lore. 

In  1856  he  married  Joan  Ileaton,  daughter  of  Truman  and 
Melvina  (Carleton)  Stevens  of  this  town.  The  union  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  happiness.  She  was  accomplished,  possessed  a 
fine  literary  judgment,  and  shared  her  husband's  aspirations, 
cheered  him  in  his  labors,  took  upon  herself  many  of  his  bur- 
dens, and  was  an  appreciative  critic  and  friend  in  his  hours 
of  ease. 

After  a  protracted  illness  of  several  months,  Judge  Rand  passed 
away  January  14, 1885,  and  Mrs.  Rand  died  in  August,  1889. 
They  left  one  child,  Katharine  E.,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  M.  M. 
Stevens,  of  Landaff.  She  is  an  accomplished  woman,  who  has 
inherited  much  of  her  father's  literary  ability,  and  is  the  author 

>  See  raemorial  add  rem  by  Judge  Batcliellor,  Proceedings  Gnifton  and  Coos 
Dar  Assoctntion,  1880,  p.  226. 
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of  several  works  of  fiction  that  have  receircd  the  approval  of  the 
public. 

Such  men  as  Calvin  Ainsworth,  William  Burns,  Heury  Adams 
Bellows,  and  Edward  Dean  Raud  must  be  regarded  as  among  the 
valued  intellectual  possessions  of  the  town,  and  treasured  while 
our  annals  endure. 
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XXIV. 

WAR  ANNALS. 
1860-1870. 

WE  pass  from  a  period  distinguished  hj  a  fierce  conflict  of 
ideas,  waged  by  peaceful  means,  to  one  in  which  the  parties, 
in  an  hour  of  madness,  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
The  healthful  flow  of  the  current  of  events  was  changed  in  an 
instant  to  a  turbid  maelstrom  of  passion,  in  which  peaceful  think- 
ing and  peaceful  vocations  were  alike  engulfed. 

The  scenes  and  events  which  marked  these  years  were  the  most 
momentous  in  our  history.  Great  events  crowded  the  daily  life 
of  the  nation  as  war  ravaged  its  fairest  fields,  imposed  immense 
burdens  on  the  people,  left  vacant  chaira  in  every  household  and 
enduring  scars  in  every  community. 

In  that  hour  of  peril  our  town  responded  to  every  demand 
made  upon  her  patriotism.  Differences,  sometimes  acrimonious, 
often  wide  asunder,  existed  among  our  citizens  in  regard  to 
methods,  but  all  were  united  for  the  achievement  of  a  common 
purpose,  —  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  the  shield  and 
buckler  of  our  national  existence. 

The  first  shot  fired  at  Sumter  on  Sunday,  the  12th  day  of 
April,  1861,  sent  its  echoes  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  North, 
and  awakened  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  every  heart.  On 
that  sacred  day,  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  the  people,  reached  by 
the  electric  spark,  neglected  their  accustomed  religious  services, 
gathered  in  groups  to  discuss  the  event,  and  ventured  many  a 
prophecy  as  to  its  possible  consequences.  As  a  rule,  the  view  was 
optimistic,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  slave-holders  was  to  be  sub- 
dued within  thirty  days.  There  were  othera,  with  clearer  vision, 
who  thought  many  months  must  pass  before  the  gathering  clouds 
of  war  would  roll  by. 

On  the  following  day  the  Governor  instructed  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  to  issue  a  call  for  a  '^  regiment  of  volunteers 
to  be  in  readiness  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
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Stated  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection  and  supporting 
the  government."  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  vol- 
unteers to  serve  for  three  months.  The  quota  of  New  Hampshire 
under  this  requisition  was  one  regiment.  Col.  Henry  W.  Roweli 
of  the  Governor's  staff  was  appointed  reci*uiting  officer  for  the 
towns  in  northern  Orafton,  and  on  the  20th,  early  in  the  morning, 
opened  an  office  in  an  unoccupied  and  unfinished  huilding  on  the 
site  of  the  Bellows  store.  Before  the  office  furniture  was  arranged, 
William  W.  Wcller  applied  for  enrolment  and  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed hy  Evarts  W.  Farr,  and  ^^  they  were  sworn  in  together ;  but 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  gentlemen  Mr.  Farr's  name 
was  to  appear  as  the  first  enlistment."  ^  They  were  followed  on 
the  same  day  by  George  0.  Wilkins,  Daniel  F.  Russell,  Daniel 
Brown,  George  W.  Place,  Daniel  Aldrich,  Jr.,  and  Levi  Richards. 
During  the  following  sixteen  days  seventy  men  were  recruited  at 
this  station,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  of  Littleton.' 

While  these  men  were  being  transformed  fi*om  plain  citizens  to 
soldiers,  the  entire  community  was  under  a  stmin  of  intense  ex- 
citement. Meetings  were  frequently  held  in  Rounsevel's  Hall, 
which  were  addressed  by  citizens  representing  nearly  every  walk 
in  life, —  William  J.  Bellows,  Charles  W.  Rand,  and  John  Farr, 
representing  the  lawyers;  Rev.  Charles  E.  Milliken  and  Rev. 
George  S.  Barnes,^  the  clei'gymen ;  Gen.  E.  0.  Kenney,  the  man- 
ufacturers ;  Philip  C.  Wilkins,  the  farmers ;  Capt.  James  Dow, 
the  mechanics,  and  George  Farr,  the  students.  On  these  occasions 
the  hall  would  be  filled  and  the  several  speakers  received  with 
tumultuous  applause.  The  practised  public  speaker  with  the 
graces  and  rhetoric  of  the  orator  and  the  novice  with  his  homely 
patriotic  periods  were  received  with  equal  favor.  The  very 
air  seemed  filled  with  electricity,  and  the  patriotic  appeals  of  the 
speakers  would  alternately  arouse  the  people  to  a  state  of  the 
highest  enthusiasm  and  lull  them  into  one  of  profound  silence. 

The  pupils  in  the  schools  caught  the  prevailing  infection  of 
streimous  patriotism.  The  young  ladies  organized  a  corps  and 
named  it,  in  honor  of  their  principal,  the  Dewey  Guards.  The 
members  of  this  company  were  active  in  providing  many  small 
but  important  comforts  for  the  use  of  the  recruits  when  they  were 

>  Statement  of  Col.  H.  W.  RoweU  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  A.  S.  BatclioUor. 

s  The  Littleton  men,  betide  those  abore  given,  were  :  Francis  H.  Palmer,  Newell 
H.  Kingsbury,  William  W.  Burnham,  Philip  Wilkins,  John  F.  Moulton.  Tlieron  A. 
Farr,  George  W.  Burnham,  Rnf  us  M.  Pray,  Richard  J.  Uuutoon,  Henry  A.  Bowman, 
John  D.  Hines,  George  C.  Coburn,  and  Oscar  L.  Beard. 

•  Mr.  Barnes  was  subsequently  chaplain  of  the  Seventeenth  New  Hampshire 
Volunteers,  and  later  of  the  Twenty-uiuth  United  States  Colored  lYoops. 


Col.  Francis   L,  Town,  U.  S.  Army. 

A«t,  Surf»n-Gncnl  ( Retired),  ito. 
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Tar  Troin  Iiome.  On  Wednesday  the  28d  of  April  an  impressive 
scene  took  place ;  tlic  Guards  assembled  near  tlie  Post-Oflice,  and 
the  recruits,  escorted  by  the  Littleton  Brass  Band,  marched  to 
that  place,  and  halting,  front-raced  and  saluted  tlie  Guards,  when 
Miss  Oeorgianna  A.  Hadlejr  made  an  appropriate  address  present- 
ing each  soldier  with  a  patriotic  badge.  These  emblems  were  dis- 
tributed by  Misses  Jennie  Sf.  Jackson  and  Ellen  M.  Applebcc. 
Evarts  W.  Farr  responded  for  the  recruits  in  brief  but  eloquent 
remarks. 

The  ladies  of  the  town,  through  the  agency  of  Misses  Luella 
Goold  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  contributed  a  fund  of  eighty  dollars, 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  revolvers  for  the  men,  but  it  was 
afterwards  decided  to  invest  the  money  in  Bibles  and  present  a 
copy  to  each  recruit.  The  change  was  suggested  when  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  their  military  friends  that  the  government 
would  furnish  each  soldier  with  a  complete  outfit  of  carnal  weapons 
for  use  in  subduing  the  rebels,  and  that  their  fund  might  be  put 
to  a  better  use  in  other  ways. 

The  village  pastors  did  not  limit  their  patriotic  work  to  secular 
addresses  at  meetings  lield  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Batchellor  has  gath- 
ered, from  local  papers  and  persons  who  were  present,  an  account  of 
the  church  services  held  on  the  second  Sunday  after  the  first  shot 
was  flred,  and  contributed  a  graphic  narrative  of  those  events  to 
the  history  of  the  First  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  in  which  is 
copied  this  extract  from  an  article  in  the  local  press  :  — 

"  Very  different  indeed  to  that  of  Sabbaths  heretofore  in  this  place, 
was  last  Sabbath.  How  entirel}*  different  was  the  general  aspect  to 
that  of  a  week  ago  I  Instead  of  streets  destitute  of  people,  save  here 
and  there  a  solitary  one,  the  streets  were  alive  with  people  passing  in 
every  direction.  All  was  commotion  and  bustle.  Flags  were  floating 
in  the  breeze,  and  nothing  but  war  was  talked  of.  Onr  village,  usually 
quiet  on  the  Sabbath,  had  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  city  of  fair  pro- 
portions, on  ordinary  occasions.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  warlike  preparations  and  military  appearance 
of  the  people.  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,  calling  people  to 
the  house  of  God,  seemed  more  like  a  call  to  arms.  Its  solemn  tones, 
as  they  rang  out  nionrnfnlly  upon  the  air,  made  an  earnest  appeal  and 
betokened  something  of  an  unusual  nature.  The  apical  was  irresistible. 
In  It  we  recognized  the  voice  that  called  the  Revolutionary  fathers 
together  for  counsel. 

^*  At  the  church-going  hour,  instead  of  the  quiet  tread  of  devout  people 
wending  their  wn}*  to  the  house  of  prayer,  could  be  heard  the  heav}- 
tread  of  marshalled  soldiers,  and  shrill  strains  of  warlike  music  The 
Littleton  Brass  Band  were  out  in  uniform,  and   escorted   the  volun- 
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teers  to  Ihe  Congregational  Cliiu*ch.  *  Woslilngton's  March '  was  well 
executed. 

''Arriving  at  the  chnrch  the  band  filed  along  the  platform,  facing  the 
road,  while  the  volunteers  di-ew  up  in  line  in  front  of  the  church,  facing 
the  band,  and  in  that  position  all  listened  to  the  air,  ^  America,'  b}* 
the  band ;  after  which  the  volunteera  and  band  entered  the  church  in 
single  file  and  occupied  seats  reserved  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  volun- 
teers were  fairly  seated,  the  choir  in  a  ver^-  commendable  manner  sang 
tlie  national  song  *  America,'  and  the  service  opened  with  a  short 
prayer,  followed  by  the  choir  in  the  America  hymn, 

'  Who,  when  darkness  gathered  o'er  us, 
Foes  and  death  on  every  side.' 

Then  the  Lesson,  Malachi  ii.  80,  a  pra3'er,  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 

'  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bouud  coast,' 

preceded  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  [R]  Afiliikeu,  pastor,  on  tlio 
present  crisis,  from  the  words  found  in  II.  Samuel  ii.  12.  The  dis- 
course was  eagerly  listened  to,  and  very  generall}-  well  received. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  congregation  tarried  till  the  troops 
had  passed  out  and  occupied  the  position  where  the}*  had  been  imme- 
diately before  entering,  and  the  band  discoursed  the  air,  *  Home, 
Sweet  Home,'  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  tix>ops  mai*chci1  to 
headquarters. 

''Afternoon.  Recruits  assembled  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were 
escorted  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  (Rev.  Geo.  S.  Barnes, 
pastor)  by  the  Littleton  Brass  Band,  which  pla3'ed  'The  lilarseilhiise 
Hymn.'  Arriving  at  the  church,  recruits  drew  up  in  line  and  listened 
to  the  air,  '  America '  b}*  the  band,  then  filed  into  the  church.  The 
services  were  very  impressive  throughout.  The  sermon  was  preaelicd 
from  Matthew,  twenty-fourth  chapter,  sixth  verse,  and  was  nu  able 
effort. 

"  During  the  deliver}*  of  a  portion  of  the  discour.se  the  whole  congre- 
gation was  bathed  in  tears.  Young  and  old  wept.  Old  men  wept  at 
tiic  mention  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  Soutlicrn  rebels 
had  insulted  and  trampled  upon  the  American  flag.  Young  men  wept 
at  the  abuse  heaped  upon  our  government  and  country,  and  our 
country's  flag,  and  could  not,  as  yet,  revenge  it.  The  mention  by  the 
preacher  of  the  rebel  flag  flying  above  the  blackened  and  grim  walls  of 
Fort  Sumter  was  suflicient  to  cause  strong  men  to  weep  as  the}*  had 
never  wept  before.  The  thought  that  the  ^ng  of  our  counUy,  which 
had  never  been  lowered,  or  bowed  in  humility  to  any  foreign  power, 
however  powerful,  should  be  torn  down  by  a  i*cbel  band  from  one 
of  our  own  forts,  and  supplanted  bj*  a  rebel  flag,  is  too  much  for 
patriotic  hearts  to  bear  without  emotion.  That  flag  nmst  be  replaced, 
cost  what  it  will.     The  flag  of  our  conntr}*,  colored,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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blood  of  tlic  sires  and  grnndsires  of  tlic  present  gcncrntion,  must  b}' 
their  children  bo  defended  nnd  prescr^-ed.  Where  it  still  floats  proudl}* 
and  inajcsticnl!}',  there  the}*  must  keep  it  floating ;  and  where  it  has  bj 
violent  and  rebel  hands  been  torn  down,  they  must,  if  it  requires  every 
drop  of  blood  in  their  veins,  restore  it.  There  it  must  be  replanted 
and  kept  floating.  The}-  must  preserve,  inviolable,  the  bequest  of  their 
sires.  A  flag  for  which  our  Revolutionary*  faUicrs  endured  a  long, 
arduous  campaign  of  eight  years'  duration,  and  which  thousands  of 
patriots  expended  their  lives  to  establish,  cannot  be  permitted  to  be 
demolished  or  disgraced  by  their  children.  It  as  well  deserves  the 
shcdfling  of  our  blood  as  it  did  that  of  our  fathers,  and  if  need  he^ 
miu)t  have  it. 

"The  recruits  passed  out  while  the  congregation  remained,  and  fell 
into  line  while  the  band  played  the  air  of  *■  Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
ader  which  the  company  marched  ofif  to  the  tap  of  the  drum." 

The  volunteers,  accompanied  by  tbeir  recruiting  officer,  Colonel 
Rowell,  and  drill-master,  Oen.  E.  O.  Kenney,  departed  for  the  regi- 
mental camp  at  Portsmouth,  on  Tuesday,  Hay  7.  The  Coos 
company  arrived  from  Lancaster  by  coach,  and  left  by  the  same 
train  that  bore  (lie  members  of  our  company  from  home  on  the 
first  stage  of  tbcir  journey  to  tlio  seat  of  liostilities.^ 

Tlio  scene  at  the  depot  was  of  the  same  general  cbaracter  as 
those  that  had  attended  the  progress  of  events  during  the  enlist- 
ment period.  The  people  were  out  in  force.  Men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  infants  in  arms  were  present  to  add  their  voices  to 
the  swelling  volume  of  acclaim  and  encouragement,  and  bid  their 
departing  friends  a  solemn  farewell.  The  band,  too,  had  its  part 
in  the  sorrowful  confusion.  It  olternately  discoursed  patriotic  airs 
and  startled  the  multitude  by  lifting  its  brazen  voice  and  sending 
the  echoes  far  away  among  the  encircling  hills.  Outside  the 
members  of  family  circles  thus  rudely  broken,  nearly  every  one 
wore  a  holiday  air  and  seemed  to  regard  their  soldier  friends  as 
starting  on  a  pleasure  excursion.  They  did  not  seriously  con- 
template a  long  absence  or  unpleasant  results  to  their  health 
or  persons.  The  show  of  force  to  bo  made  by  these  men  was  re- 
garded as  likely  to  bring  the  hot  heads  of  South  Carolina  to  their 
senses.  This  feeling  was  illustrated  by  an  hicident  which  oc- 
curred about  a  week  before  the  volunteers  left  to  join  their  rrgi- 
mcnt.  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  a  much  respected  citizen,  and  a 
noted  rifle  shot  of  this  section,  was  eager  to  be  of  service  to  the 
government,  nnd  would  not  wait  for  the  slow  red-tape  process 
adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  mustering  its  defenders;  so 
he  resolved  to  reach  the  post  of  danger  by  the  most  direct  course, 

*  Before  tlieir  depnrture  the  men  clcctod  these  oflicers:  Cnptnin,  E.  W.  Fmr  j  Ut 
Liciitcnnnt,  W.  W.  Wcller;  2d  Licutennnt,  Ilirnm  K.  Lndd,  of  Ilnverliill. 
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and  armed  with  his  trusty  rifle  started  for  Washington  to  enter  the 
service  as  a  minute  man.  Tlie  story  of  his  departure  is  told  by 
a  local  chronicler.  ^^  He  was  escorted  to  the  train  by  a  band  of 
music,  the  company  of  recruits,  and  a  multitude  of  people  confi- 
dent of  the  best  wishes  and  the  admiration  of  his  town's  people, 
he  entered  tlie  cars  and  was  borne  onward  to  the  field  of  action 
amid  tlie  cheers  of  the  recruits  and  townsmen."  His  patriotic 
trip  was  not  fruitful  in  results.  He  found  the  War  Department 
hedged  about  with  red  tape  even  more  impenetrably  than  the 
recruiting  service  at  home,  and  his  offer  of  service  was  met 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  enlist  with  the  sharpshooters  for  three 
years'  servijse.  His  affairs  in  Littleton  were  not  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  an  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  and  he  returned  to 
enlist  at  another  time.  The  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  the  sick  and 
maimed  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes,  and  the  absent  who 
would  return  no  more  served  to  impress  the  ))coplo  with  a  just 
realization  of  the  grave  character  of  the  work  before  them,  and 
thencefortli  the  business  of  mustering  recruits  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  solemn  task  the  men  were  to  discharge. 
The  momentous  fact  that  war  meant  sickness,  wounds,  death, 
and  desolated  homes  —  that  its  duration  was  not  a  matter  of  a 
few  days  but  of  months  or  years —  was  impressed  on  the  popular 
mind,  tliere  to  abide  until  peace  should  be  won. 

The  record  of  the  services  of  the  men  who  left  Littleton  on  that 
fair  morning  in  May  will  be  found  in  another  place.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  epitomize  the  fate  of  millions  who  made  the  crowning 
sacrifice  that  the  Union  of  the  States  should  survive  the  assaults 
of  a  mad  plutocracy. 

Wlien  the  men  from  Upper  Grafton  and  Ooos  reached  Ports- 
mouth, they  found  the  First  Regiment  of  Volunteers  filled  and  no 
place  for  them  within  its  ranks.  The  alternative  was  to  re-enlist 
in  the  Second  Regiment  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  to  return  to 
their  several  homes.  Newell  A.  Kingsbury,  Richard  J.  Huntoon, 
Rufus  M.  Pray,  and  Oscar  L.  Beard  were  discharged  and  entered 
Vermont  regiments.  Mr.  Beard  was  discharged  from  the  army 
on  account  of  dislibility,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  service. 
The  others  served  to  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment. 
Daniel  Brown,  Francis  H.  Palmer,  and  George  C.  Wilkins  did  not 
re-enlist,  tlie  former  two  for  reasons  of  physical  disability ;  the 
latter,  whose  health  had  long  been  infirm,  returned  and  entered 
the  office  of  0.  W.  Rand  as  a  law  student.  Both  he  and  his 
brother  Philip  were  first  transferred  to  Captain  Chapman's  com- 
pany at  Camp  Union  in  Concord,  and  were  discharged  at  the  ex- 
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piration  of  their  tliree  mouths'  term  of  enlistment.  Ocorge  W. 
Wilkins  died  of  a  lingering  disease  in  January,  1864.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  brilliant  intellectual  ability  and  attainments. 
Philip  re-enlisted  in  September  in  Company  C  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment and  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Gamp  California,  December  18, 
following.  He,  like  all  the  members  of  this  family,  was  noted  for 
intellectual  strength  and  attainments.  They  were  sons  of  Philip 
C.  Wilkins,  who  for  fifty  years  was  the  principal  land  surveyor  in 
this  section.  Theron  A.  Farr  and  John  F.  Moulton  saw  continu- 
ous service  during  the  war  in  the  Fighting  Fifth.  The  brothers 
Burnham  re-entered  the  service,  —  George  W.  in  the  Third  New 
Hanifwhire  to  die  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  William  W.  in  the 
Sixth  to  end  his  life  by  disease  while  in  the  army.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  first  contingent  re-entered  the  service  as  mem- 
bers of  Company  G  of  the  Second  Regiment. 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted  at  home,  the  sons  of  the 
town  who  had  wandered  from  the  old  hearthstone,  animated  by 
the  same  patriotic  spirit,  were  enlisting  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
their  native  land.  Alpha  Burnham  Farr,  son  of  Joseph,  was  born 
on  the  hill  that  still  bears  the  family  name.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  Adjutant  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Militia,  and  accompanied  the  regiment  on  its  celebrated  march 
through  Baltimore,  at  the  time  the  first  blood  was  shed  for  the 
Union  cause.  At  the  expiration  of  his  three  months'  term  of 
enlistment  he  became  Lieutetiant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
July,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  in  November,  1864. 

(Hcorgo  W.  flile,  son  of  l^lajor  Aaron  and  Porsis  (Rix)  Oile, 
was  born  January  25, 1880.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  John 
Gile,  and  his  maternal  Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.  His  career  as  a  soldier 
was  distinguished.  He  passed  successively  through  all  grades  of 
the  service  from  private  to  Brigadier-General.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  Forty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infantrv,  Captain  in  February,  1868,  and  Colonel  in  December, 
1870.    He  died  at  Philadelphia  in  1896. 

Another  son  of  Littleton  who  rendered  long  and  meritori- 
ous service  in  those  trying  days  was  George  B.  Hibbard,  a  son 
of  William  and  Seraphina  (Learned)  Hibbard.  The  family  was 
one  of  note  in  the  history  of  the  town.  His  father  built  the  brick 
house  east  of  the  Congregational  meeting-house,  and  the  black- 
smith shop  which  once  stood  near  it.  His  grandfather  Aaron 
Hibbard  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  who  resided  in  Bath.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Elisha  Hinds,  and  daughter  of  Samuel 
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Learned,  one. of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  business  men  of 
the  town.  Wlien  the  war  began  George  B.  Hibbard  was  em- 
ployed in  an  iron  furnace  manufacturing  pig  iron  at  Central  Fur- 
nace, Ohio,  not  far  from  the  Virginia  line.  Twice,  before  formally 
entering  the  service,  he  responded  to  an  alarm,  once  meeting 
the  enemy  at  Barbersville,  W.  Va.,  where  in  a  brief  engage- 
ment our  troops  were  victorious,  and  Mr.  Hibbard  returned  to 
his  home.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  service  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky.,  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  He  was  speedily 
appointed  Captain  and  Assistant-Quartermaster  of  Volunteers, 
and  assigned  to  duty  as  Depot  Quartermaster  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
and  in  1863  became  Division  Quartermaster  of  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  with  it  was  at  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga  and  Mission  Ridge ;  was  afterward  assigned  to 
duty  in  charge  of  fuel  and  forage  at  the  depot  at  Nashville  ;  was 
brevetted  Major  in  1865  for  services  rendered  during  the  war. 
Major-General  Thomas  says,  in  reference  to  his  appointment  at 
Nashville :  *^  It  being  of  the  gi*eatest  importance  that  the  depot  for 
the  army  established  at  Nashville  should  be  effectually  and  econo- 
mically operated,  Major  Hibbard  was  selected  for  this  depot  be- 
cause of  his  known  energy  and  business  capacity,  and  continued 
to  supervise  it  until  the  depot  was  broken  up  in  1866,  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged." 

In  1871  Major  Hibbard  entered  the  employment  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  as  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  and  afterward 
as  Land  Commissioner,  having  charge  of  the  lands  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  this  capacity  laid  out  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
and  sold  the  first  lot  in  1874.  He  continued  with  the  raili*oad 
seven  years,  and  then  engaged  in  railroad  construction,  building 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Cotton  Belt  line.  He  was  in  1901 
connected  with  the  American  Palace  Car  Company  at  27  William 
Street,  New  York  City, 

George  E.  Pingrce,  a  grandson  of  Ebcnezcr,  the  pioneer,  en- 
listed in  Lisbon,  where  he  was  living  with  his  uncle  Osias  Savage> 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  contingent  that  left  this  town  for 
the  war.  Hugh  R.  Richardson,  though  not  a  native  son  of  Little- 
ton, resided  here  during  his  youth,  and  while  driving  the  Littleton 
and  Lancaster  stage  learned  that  a  recruiting  office  was  to  bo 
opened  at  Lancaster  at  once,  resolved  to  enlist,  and  was  the  iirat 
soldier  enrolled  from  Coos  County.  William  Adams  Moore, 
while  a  student  at  Cooper  Union,  enlisted  in  Duryea's  Zouaves, 
and   Samuel  Graves  Goodwin  in  Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  but  both 


Capt.  George  E.  Pingree.  Capt.  Theros  A.  Farr. 

Capt,  John  T.  Simpson. 
LiEut.  John  R.  Thompson.  Lieut.  Edward  Kilburx. 
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were  discharged  tliererrora  to  re-enter  the  service  as  oommtssioned 
officers  ill  regiments  from  their  native  State. 

Another  son  of  the  town  who  served  with  distinction  during 
this  war  was  David  Goodall  Peabodj,  son  of  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth (Goodall)  Peabodj.  It  will  lie  noted  that  ho  was  ii  grandson 
of  Rev.  David  Goo<]a11,  and  a  brother  of  Richard  Wales  Peabodj, 
now  of  Chicago.  Young  Peabodj  was  educated  in  our  schools 
and  at  the  academies  at  Newburj  and  St.  Johnsburj.  He  also 
familiarized  himself  with  the  French  language  bj  a  residence  in 
Canada  for  that  purpose. 

In  1849  he  joined  a  companj  organized  in  Illinois  to  make  an 
overland  journej  to  the  California  gold-fields.  This  journej  was 
attended  with  manj  hardships,  and  but  little  profit  from  the 
mines. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific  coast  he  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Willard,  at  Barton,  Vt,  and  completed  his  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  William  Ilajwood,  at  Lancaster,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  whither  he  had  gone  during  the 
contest  which  was  to  determine  whether  that  territorj  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  or  a  slave  State.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  controversj  and  an  ardent  free-states  man.  After 
the  Territorj  became  a  State,  he  was  appointed  Countj  Survejor 
and  Countj  Assessor,  which  positions  he  held  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  resigned  them  to  enter  the  army. 
Soon  after  his  enlistment  he  was  commissioned  a  commissarj  of 
subsistence  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  forces  at  New  Orleans  under  General  Butler.  He  remained 
on  duty  at  Now  Orleans  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  dutj  at  Citj  Point,  Va.,  where  ho  remained  until 
his  discharge  from  the  service  August  24,  1865.  Captain  Pea- 
bodj left  the  armj  with  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  officer,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  commission  of  Brevet-Major. 

Major  Peabodj  married,  in  March,  1858,  Elizabeth  Holmes 
Adams,  of  Springfield,  Vt.  He  died  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  August 
15,1868.    . 

Major  Peabodj  was  a  Republican,  and  was  active  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  his  adopted  State,  and  a  frequent  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  his  partj  on  the  stump. 

John  R.  Thompson  should  be  numbered  among  the  sons  of 
Littleton  who  have  conferred  honor  upon  their  native  town,  both 
as  soldier  and  citizen.  He  was  horn  in  Maj,  1834,  on  the 
meadow  farm  now  occupied  bj  Jerome  Bean.  He  was  a  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sallj  (Richardson)  Thompson,  and  a  grand-nephew 
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of  Asa  Leviris,  who  built  the  old  Bowman  house,  and  was  the  first 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  church.  When  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Lisbon  and 
at  St.  Johnsbnry,  Yt.  In  September,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month. 
The  following  January  he*  was  promoted  to  Firat  Lieutenant 
Tlie  regiment  was  raised  for  one  year's  service,  and  was  noted 
for  the  subsequent  political  career  of  its  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Redfield  Proctor  and  William  W.  Grout, — one  in  the 
Senate,  the  other  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nation. 
This  regiment  belonged  to  Stannard's  Brigade  which  made  the 
celebrated  attack  on  Pickett's  flank  in  his  charge  at  Gettysburg. 
It  was  composed  of  excellent  material,  and  in  its  ranks  there 
marched  no  more  faithful  soldier  than  Lieutenant  Thompson.  He 
served  on  the  stuff  of  Generals  Stoughton  and  Stannard,  and  was 
with  a  Vermont  brigade  at  Gettysburg.  Its  term  of  enlistment 
having  expired,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  August  5, 1868. 

The  subsequent  ycara  of  liis  life  were  mostly  passed  in  Wash- 
ington, where  for  a  time  he  held  a  position  in  one  of  the  govern- 
mental departments,  and  was  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  Mason  of  high  degree  and  held  several  prominent 
oilices  in  the  fraternity.  'His  personal  appearance  was  attractive; 
he  was  what  is  called  a  handsome  man,  possessed  many  accom- 
plishments, and  made  friends  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  personal  or  business  relations.    He  died  at  Washington. 

Cornelius  W.  Strain,  son  of  Edward  Strain,  and  nephew  of 
Daniel,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  that  name,  now  resident 
here,  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  January  27,  1844.  His  family  re- 
moved to  this  town  and  remained  here  a  few  years,  when  they 
went  to  Manchester.  Cornelius's  first  venture  as  a  soldier  was 
witli  the  First  Regiment.  When  Col.  Michael  T.  Donohoe  raised 
the  Tenth  Regiment,  Mr.  Strain  was  appointed  Captain  of  Com- 
pany C.  During  the  time  he  was  in  the  army  ho  did  his  share 
toward  winning  for  that  regiment  its  high  reputation  for  fighting 
qualities.  Captain  Strain  was  discharged  for  disability  September 
29,  1864.    He  died  in  Manchester  February  3,  1891. 

Another  citizen  of  the  town  in  these  yeara  who  subsequently 
became  a  valiant  soldier  was  Ora  O.  Kelsea,  the  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  the  Know-Nothing  period.  He  was  Captain  of  Company  H 
Eighth  Ohio  Volunteers  and  Colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment  of  mil- 
itia.    He  died  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  July  29, 1871. 

There  were  others  ^'  to  the  manor  born  '*  who  joined  the  army 
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afc  this  period,  who  served  their  country  long  and  well,  who  did 
not  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers,  but  who  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  in  a  more  humble  but  not 
less  useful  station. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  enlisted 
from  this  town  in  the  expectation  of  entering  the  First  Regiment 
of  three  months'  men,  when  they  arrived  at  Concord  and  found 
the  complement  of  that  regiment  filled,  re-enlisted  in  the  Second 
Regiment,  the  first  from  this  State  whose  men  were  called  "to 
servo  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.'* 

The  Second  Regiment,  during  its  formative  period,  went  into 
camp  at  Portsmouth,  on  grounds  that  had  been  fitted  up  for  their 
reception  by  acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Henry  O.  Kent. 
The  men  from  Littleton  were  attached  to  Company  G,  Capt. 
Ephraim  Weston,  of  Hancock.  Evarts  W.  Farr  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Sylvester  Rogers,  of  Nashua,  Second  Lieutenant  of  this 
company.  Tlic  regiment  left  Portsmouth  on  its  way  to  Washington 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Marston.  At  Boston  it  was  received  by  the  "  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," and  escorted  to  Music  Hall,  where  a  bountiful  collation  was 
served.  During  the  dinner  hour  Governor  Berry  and  staff  arrived 
at  the  hall,  and  received  a  vociferous  welcome.  After  the  collation 
had  been  disposed  of,  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of  the  Sons  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  responded  to  by  Colonel  Marston.  The  journey  of  the 
regiment  wns  continued  and  it  was  received  with  equal  applause 
in  New  York,  where  it  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  The 
sons  of  this  State  resident  in  that  city  presented  the  regiment  with 
an  elegant  silk  flag.  On  the  23d  it  reached  Washington,  and  went 
into  camp  on  Seventh  Street,  where  it  began  its  actual  service  in 
defence  of  the  Union. 

The  regiment  received  its  baptism  of  fire  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861.  Here  Henry  A.  Bowman  was  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  amputation  of  the  member  was  necessary.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  soon  after  this  event.  B.  F.  Palmer, 
the  manufacturer  of  cork  legs,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  wired 
him  a  gill  of  the  best  leg  he  could  make.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  son 
of  Willard  and  Triphena  (Abbott)  Bowman,  and  a  nephew  of 
Capt  Isaac  Abbott.  After  the  war  he  was  employed  by  the  Fair- 
banks Company  at  St.  Johnsbury.  He  died  January  23,  1892. 
He  was  the  first  soldier,  directly  representing  the  town,  who  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  great  contest. 

Lieutenant  Farr  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his  com- 
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pauy  January  1, 1862,  and  served  with  distinction.  At  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  his  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a  ball  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  firing  his  revolver.  Recovering  the  revolver, 
which  had  dropped  to  the  ground,  he  made  his  way  to  the  ragimcn- 
tal  hospital,  where  the  arm  was  amputated.  He  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  New  Hampshire  home  on  furlough.  £arly  in 
September  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Second  to  become 
Major  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment 

George  E.  Pingree  was  a  sou  of  Capt.  Joseph  Pingree.  His 
mother,  Polly  Webb  Savage,  was  a  daughter  of  Elder  Osias  Sav- 
age, of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Littleton  ; 
the  Rev.  R  M.  Pingree,  the  noted  Universalist  divine,  being  the 
eldest.  At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  he  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  volley  from  the  Fourteenth  Louisiana,  the  ball  passing  through 
the  right  arm  below  the  elbow.  This  wound  was  very  trouble- 
some and  did  not  entirely  heal  for  several  years.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  furlough  he  was  discharged  as  disabled  from  the 
Second,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  was  commissioned  Captain 
of  Company  G  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment.  While  connected  with 
the  3econd,  he  wrote  a  senes  of  letters  which  were  printed  in  the 
*'  People's  Journal."  These  letters  wei*e  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  value,  as  they  gave  in  clear  and  graphic  language  a 
description  of  army  life  and  of  the  country  through  which  the 
regiment  passed  in  its  campaigns.  They  were  also  instrumental 
in  disabusing  the  public  mind  in  this  section  of  the  State  of  the 
false  idea  that  the  contest  was  to  be  of  brief  duration. 

A  valuable  and  uniQue  contribution  of  tlie  town  to  this  regi- 
ment was  made  in  the  person  of  George  C.  Coburn.  He  had  been 
witli  the  regiment  but  a  short  time  when  he  was  detailed  as  the 
Colonel's  orderly,  and  served  in  that  capacity  under  the  successive 
colonels  of  the  regiment  during  most  of  his  term  of  service  witli 
that  command.  He  was  voluble  of  speech,  with  a  tendency  to 
disregard  the  meaning  of  words,  possessed  a  ready  wit,  the  cour- 
age of  a  lion,  and  the  friendship  of  every  man  in  the  regiment 
whose  good-will  was  worth  having.  He  was  wounded  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment 
in  June,  1864,  to  re-enlist  in  the  First  New  Hampshire  Cavalry 
in  April,  1865,  and  after  one  montirs  service  was  mustered  out. 
In  1886  he  removed  to  Lisbon,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1891. 

Another  man  of  note  in  the  regiment  who  has  survived  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  three  years'  service  in  the  ranks  is  William 
W.  Wellcr.  Through  an  error  in  the  record  he  was  returned  as  ab- 
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Bent  without  leave,  wlicu  in  fact  lie  was  on  detached  service.  After 
some  trouble,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  War  Department  to  stand 
by  its  record,  the  blot  has  been  removed.  No  one  who  knew  his 
services  to  his  country  could  doubt  his  patriotism  or  his  courage, 
lie  was  often  detailed  for  important  special  service.  At  the 
time  General  Hooker^s  command  was  stationed  at  Point  Lookout 
in  the  winter  of  1861-1862,  he  acted  as  mail  ogcnt  on  the  govern- 
ment transport  plying  between  that  point  and  Washington,  and 
held  other  important  positions  of  trust  wliile  in  tlie  service.  The 
regiment  with  which  these  men  were  connected  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  long-continued  and  faithful  service  and  bravery  in 
action  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  gallant  officers  it  contributed 
to  other  regiments  that  were  sent  out  by  our  State.  In  nineteen 
engagements  it  had  men  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Twenty- 
four  of  its  men  perished  in  Confederate  prisons  ;  one  hundred  and 
fidy-nine  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  died  of  disease  during  the  term  of  their 
enlistment.  Where  all  were  brave  and  devoted  soldiers  it  would 
be  invidious  to  attempt  to  particularize,  but  the  men  from  this 
town  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  splendid 
regiment  whose  fortunes  many  of  them  followed  until  the  battle- 
flags  were  furled  and  the  banners  of  peace  again  floated  on  the 
silent  air.* 

From  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  enlisted  for  the 
First  Regiment  there  was  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  war  fever 
for  a  brief  period.  Public  meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people  stirred  to  action  as  the 
several  calls  for  additional  men  were  issued  by  President  Lincoln. 
When  the  Third  Regiment  left  for  the  seat  of  war  on  September 
8,  it  bore  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  eight  residents  of  Littleton, 
one  son  of  the  town  who  was  a  resident  of  Manchester,  and  of 
three  men  who  on  re-enlistment  were  to  be  credited  to  our  town. 
All  who  went  directly  from  here,  with  the  exception  of  Cyrus 
E.  Burnham,  who  was  a  member  of  the  regimental  band,  were 
members  of  Company  H.    All  were  engaged  in  the  affair  at 

1  The  engagements  fn  which  the  regiment  participated  were  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July 
21. 1861 ;  siege  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  April  11  to  May  4, 1862;  Williamsburg,  Va.,  May 
6 ;  skirmish  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  June  23 ;  Oak  Grove,  Va.,  June  25 ;  skirmish  near 
Fair  Oaks,  Ya.,  June  28 ;  Peach  Orchard,  Va.,  June  29 ;  Glendale,  Va.,  June  80 ; 
MaWem  Hill,  Va.,  July  1,  August  6;  Kettle  Run,  Va.,  August  27;  Bull  Run  (2d), 
August  29;  Chantilly,  Va.,  September  1;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  14;  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  July  2,  1863;  Wapping  Heights,  Va.,  July  28;  Swift  Creek,  Va.,  May 
9,  1861;  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  16;  Ck)ld  Harbor,  Va.,  June  1-9;  Port  Wntlmll. 
Va.,  June  16;  Petersburg,  Va.,  August  18  to  September  1 ;  Reconnoissance  near  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  October  27;  occupation  of  Richmond,  Va. 
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Secessionville,  June  16,  1862,  and  there  Charles  E.  Harris  and 
Isaac  H.  Kingsbury  were  wounded.  While  tlie  company  was 
stationed  at  Pinckney  Island,  S.  0.,  on  outpost  duty,  it  was  sur- 
rounded early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  1862,  by  a 
rebel  detachment,  and  all  but  sixteen  were  killed  or  captured. 
Among  the  men  who  thus  became  prisoners  were  George  W.  Burn- 
ham,  Edward  Bickford,  John  Lochling,  and  John  Brady  of  the 
Littleton  contingent.  These  men  were  confined  in  the  Confederate 
prison  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  were  paroled  early  in  November, 
1862,  and  soon  after  i*ejoined  their  regiment.  The  record  of  these 
men  while  in  the  service  was  of  the  best,  but  in  1864  Brady  and 
Lochling  when  on  furlough  failed  to  return  to  duty,  and  after  a 
service  of  more  than  three  years  they  had  re-enlisted,  but  their 
record  as  soldiers  ends  with  the  word  ^*  deserted.*'  Brady  had 
been  a  resident  of  this  place  but  a  short  time,  and  Lochling,  it 
ap|)ears,  was  never  a  citizen  of  the  town. 

George  W.  Burnham,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  K.  (Snow)  Burn- 
ham,  was  born  in  Littleton  in  May,  1841.  He  enlisted  July  22, 
1861,  and  was  appointed  Corporal  and  subsequently  promoted 
Sergeant.  He  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  the  ^*  ridge  "  near  Fort 
Wagner,  Morris  Island,  S.  C,  August  26,  1863.  His  body  re- 
poses in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Beaufort,  S.  0.  On  the  records 
Ills  grave  is  marked  160,  section  128.  Colonel  Linehan  closes  a 
reference  to  him  with  this  tribute :  ^'  He  was  a  loyal  citizen,  a 
brave  soldier,  and  an  honest  man."  ^ 

James  A.  Callahan  was  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Callahan, 
who  settled  in  this  town  when  they,  as  emigrants,  came  to  this 
country.  James  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1841,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  this  town.  He  enlisted  in  the  Third 
Regiment,  August  20, 1861,  and  served  with  credit  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  enlistment,  when  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged August  28, 1864.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  hotel  business  most  of  the  time.  He  is  now  a 
prosperous  citizen  of  Marshall,  Texas. 

Lieut.  William  Davis  was  of  English  descent,  and  born  at  Gib- 
raltar, Spain,  in  1844.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  on  the 
^'  Democratic  Republican  "  at  Haverhill,  and  came  to  Littleton  to 
enter  the  office  of  the  '^  People*s  Journal "  us  a  journeyman  printer, 
where  he  continued  until,  in  company  with  William  J.  Bellows, 
he  purchased  that  newspaper  of  Colonel  Ro^vell  and  acted  as  its 
publisher  until  his  enlistment,  August  20, 1861.  He  was  assigned 
to  Company  H  of  the  Third  Regiment.     His  intelligent  and  sol- 

1  Address  at  Camp-fire,  Marshal  Sanders  Post,  December  20, 1886. 
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dicrlj  conilnct  rccommcndod  Iiim  to  the  officers  of  his  company,  and 
ho  was  promoted  several  times,  becoming  successively  a  Corporal^ 
Sergeant,  Orderly-Sergeant,  and  was  coinmissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  G  in  January,  1864.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  approach  to  Fort  Wagner,  in  the  same  engagement  in  which 
G.  W.  Burnham  lost  his  life.  Ho  was  discharged  for  disability  in 
September,  1864.  Ho  then  went  to  Lexington,  Mich.,  and  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  "  Jeffersonian."  For  a  brief  period 
he  was  a  resident  of  Missouri,  but  returned  to  Lexington,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  January  81,  1874.  Colonel 
Linchan  says  that  *^  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  character  as  a 
citizen  and  a  soldier,  for  he  was  equal  to  the  best." 

Another  of  these  recruits  was  Isaac  H.  Kingsbury,  a  brother  of 
Newell,  who  enlisted  for  the  First  Regiment  and  failing  that  in 
the  Third  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers.  Isaac  enlisted  July  80, 
1861  ;  was  promoted  to  Corporal  and  failing  to  recover  from  the 
wonnds  received  at  Sccessionvilie,  was  discharged  for  disability 
in  May,  1863.  But  mingled  patriotism  and  love  of  the  excitement 
attending  the  life  of  the  soldier  prompted  him  again  to  enter  the 
service,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment  New  Hampshire 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  in  which  he  became  a  Sergeant.  Ho  was  taken 
prisoner  while  on  Wilson's  raid  on  tho  Weldon  Railroad,  and  died 
of  disease  in  Andersonville  Prison,  November  18, 1864.  He  was  a 
faithful  soldier,  always  ready  for  an  adventure  and  willing  to 
discharge  every  duty. 

Cyrus  Eastman  Burnham  was  a  son  of  Major  Elisha  Burnham, 
of  the  old  militia,  and  a  grandson  of  Capt.  James  Dow,  a  veteran 
of  tho  War  of  1812.  He  was  a  musician  of  some  celebrity,  and 
joined  the  Third  Regiment  as  a  member  of  its  band.  When,  by 
general  orders,  tho  band  was  mustered  out,  August  81,  1862,  at 
Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  he  left  the  service  to  enter  it  again  in  No- 
vember following  as  a  private  in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  for  nine 
months.  With  other  men  of  this  regiment  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Second  Regiment  in  April,  1863,  and  was  mustered  out  in  the 
ensuing  October.  He  again  entered  the  army  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Heavy  Artillery  in 
August,  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
June,  1865.  Colonel  Linehan  says  of  him:  **  As  an  associate  of 
Comrade  Burnham  in  the  same  band,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  sociable  and  genial  comrades  in  the  regiment 
.  .  .  and  a  square,  honest,  and  upright  man."  He  died  Decem- 
ber 16,  IPOO. 
The  firat  native  of  Scotland  from  this  town  to  enter  the  military 
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service  during  tlie  war  was  Joliu  H.  Cameron,  who  enlisted  on 
August  12, 1861,  was  made  a  Corporal,  served  the  full  term  of  his 
enlistment,  and  then  re-enlisted.  For  some  misdemeanor  he  was 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  but  was  again  appointed  Corporal,  was  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant,  and  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  July  20, 
1865.  Sergeant  Cameron  was  something  of  a  bird  of  passage,  who 
could  not  decide  whether  he  preferred  Lisbon,  Littleton,  or  Lan- 
caster as  a  place  of  residence,  and  would  live  in  each  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  a  few  years  and  then  move  to  one  of  the  other 
towns.  During  his  military  service  he  managed  to  be  credited  to 
Lisbon  on  his  second  enlistment. 

Tiie  Commissary  Sergeant  of  the  Third  Regiment,  George  H. 
Miner,  was  a  son  of  Salmon  G.  and  Sarah  (  Whcelocic)  Miner,  was 
born  in  this  town  June  21, 1844.  His  father  was  a  hatter,  witii  a 
shop  in  the  store  with  Francis  Hodgman.  He  was  living  at 
Portsmouth  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  enlisted  with  the  com- 
pany from  tliat  city  that  joined  the  Tliird  Regiment.  Colonel 
Linelian,  in  the  address  before  referred  to,  spoke  of  him  as  follows : 
*'He  was  one  of  the  neatest-looking  and  one  of  the  brightest 
young  men  in  the  regiment,  and  was  but  eigliteen  years  of  age 
when  he  was  mustered  in.  He  was  appointed  Commissary  Ser- 
geant of  the  regiment,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officers,  but  as  well  to  his 
comrades  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Comrade  Miner,  and  a  more  agreeable,  gentle- 
manly, or  companionable  man  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure 
to  meet.  He  went  West  after  the  war  and  became  a  prominent 
business  man,  being  at  one  time  President  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  He  died  at  Oconto,  Wis.,  October  21,1889,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest,  upright  man,  and 
a  progressive,  public-spirited  citizen." 

The  same  authority  says  of  another  member  of  the  Third,  a 
native  son  of  Littleton,  Samuel  H.  Little :  ^^  He  enlisted  on 
August  21,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  was  assigned  to  Co. 
A.  He  was  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  serving  with 
it  continuously  from  the  time  of  his  enrolment  until  the  18  of 
May,  1864,  when  he  was  killed  in  action  at  Drewry's  Bluff, —  an 
engagement  that  the  comrades  of  the  Thii*d  Now  Hampshire  who 
survive  have  good  reason  to  remember  with  sorrow  on  account  of 
the  number  of  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded.  Where  he  is 
buried  is  unknown.  His  record  is,  like  that  of  his  comrades  named, 
without  reproach.*' 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  the  twelve  men  who  served  in  the  Third 
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Regiment  to  the  credit  of  Littleton  but  one,  Cyrus  E.  Burnliam, 
returned  to  make  tliis  town  liis  permanent  abode.  Perliaps  tlie 
wanderings  of  the  regiment  through  tlie  Carolinas,  Florida,  and 
Virginia,  during  the  years  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  war  had 
served  to  weaken  old  attachments  and  to  strengthen  the  natural 
desire  common  to  young  men  to  ^*  see  the  world."  Then,  too, 
but  one  of  the  wanderars,  John  H.  Cameron,  had  given  to  fortune 
hostages  in  wife  and  children,  and  they  were  therefore  free  to  seek 
their  fortunes  wheresoever  they  would.  Those  whose  career  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  were  valued  citizens  in  the  home  of  their 
adoption.  All  but  one  or  two  have  fought  their  last  battle  and  left 
a  record  for  enduring  courage  to  be  cherished  by  the  town  that  sent 
them  forth  to  suffer  and  endure  that  the  Union  might  survive.^ 

The  Fourth  Regiment  from  this  State  was  forming  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Third.  This  town  was  credited  with  but  one  man 
on  its  rolls,  though  four  others  who  marched  under  its  battle-rent 
flags  were  natives  of  Littleton,  and  the  town  claims  to  share  with 
the  place  of  their  adoption  the  honors  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled. 

Milo  E.  Wells  enlisted  in  this  regiment  from  this  town  August 
81, 1861,  and  on  January  19, 1862,  was  discharged  for  disability. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  Ninth 
Regiment,  was  wounded  at  Antietam,  and  discharged  in  October  at 
Washington.  He  enlisted  for  the  third  time,  June  21, 18G4,  in 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  was  discharged  in  November,  1865. 

Marshall  and  Melvin  F.  Hutchins,  born  in  Littleton,^  joined  this 
reginieiit  in  August,  1861,  at  Mnnehcster,  where  they  then  resided, 
and  wore  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  for  which 
they  enlisted.  Marshall  re-enlisted  in  February,  1865,  and  in  the 
following  Juno  was  transferred  to  Company  C  of  the  Second 
Regiment. 

1  The  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  pArtiolpated  were  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
NoTember  7,  1861;  James  Island,  8.  C,  June  8-16,  1862;  Secession ?ille,  6.  C, 
June  16 ;  Pincknej  Island,  S.  C,  August  21 ;  Pocatallgo,  S.  C,  October  22 ;  Morris 
Island,  S.  C,  July  10,  1868;  Fort  Wagner,  8.  C.  (first  assault),  July  11;  Fort 
Wagner,  8.  C.  (second  assault),  July  18;  Siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  Morris  Island, 
8.  C,  July  K^September  6;  Siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  8.  C,  September  7,  1803,  to 
February  29,  1864;  Chester  SUtlon  (or  Port  WathaU  Junction),  Va ,  May  9; 
Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  18-16;  Bennuda  Hundred,  Va.,  May  18,  June  2;  near 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June9;  Ware  Bottom  Church,  Va.,  June  16;  Deep  Bottom,  Va., 
August  16;  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  August  29  to  September  28;  New  Market 
Heights,  Va.,  September  29;  Near  Richmond,  Va.,  October  1 ;  New  Market  (or  near 
Laurel  Hill),  Va.,  October  7;  Darby  town  Uoad,  Va.,  October  18,27;  Fort  Fisher, 
N.  C,  January  15, 1866;  Sugar  Loaf  Battery,  N.  C,  February  11 ;  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
February  22,  1866. 

*  It  is  claimed  that  these  brothers  were  bom  in  Whitefleld.  They  are  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Littleton  was  the  place  of  tlicir  birth. 
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Zebina  N.  Annis,  son  of  Ainasa  S.  and  Mary  (Ooddard)  Annis, 
was  boi'u  in  Littleton  in  1888.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  lie 
was  employed  in  Manchester,  where  the  Fourth  was  mustered. 
He  enlisted  in  Company  O,  and  was  soon  arter  apiK)inted  Sergeant. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  lie  re-enlisted  in  the  same  regiment 
and  company  for  three  years,  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
mustered  out  August  28, 1865,  having  served  with  honor  for  four 
years. 

Albert  Little  Fitzgerald,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Stratton) 
Fitzgerald,  and  a  brother  of  Ai,  for  a  long  time  a  mannracturer  in 
this  town,  was  born  in  Littleton  December  28,  1828.  He  too, 
like  his  comrades,  was  at  Manchester  at  the  time  of  enlistment, 
though  a  resident  of  Sanbornton.  He  enlisted  Septeml)cr  14, 
1861,  was  Corporal  and  discharged  for  disability  at  Morris  Island 
in  October,  1863.  He  contracted  a  fatal  disease  while  in  the 
service,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Sanbornton  February  7, 1864. 

The  I'ccord  indicates  that  these  men,  with  a  single  exception, 
were  faithful  soldiers,  sharing  the  fortunes  of  their  regiment  with 
fortitude  to  the  end  of  their  service.  The  exception  is  the  case  of 
Marshall  Hutchina,  and  this,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  was  an 
error  that  could  have  been  corrected  had  he  taken  sufficient  inter- 
est for  that  purpose.  The  muster  rolls  state  that  he  deserted  at 
Rappahannock,  Va.,  September  8, 1865,  several  months  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  after  his  regiment  (the  Second)  had  been 
mustered  from  the  service. 

The  Fourth  Regiment  was  enlisted  and  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice September  8,  1861,  and  became  a  part  of  the  expedition  to 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sher- 
man, where  it  continued  to  serve  until  it  joined  the  Army  of  the 
James  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.  It  remained  with  this  com- 
mand until  it  became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
General  Meade.  Prior  to  the  battle  of  Gold  Harbor  it  was  with 
General  Terry  in  the  successful  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  January  15, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  on  the  8d  of  August  of  that  year  at 
Concord. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  when  heavy  calls  for  additional  volnn- 
teers  were  made  by  President  Lincoln,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a  change  in  the  mothiul  of  securing  recruits.  The  system  at 
first  employed  of  stationing  recruiting  agents  in  important  cities 
and  towns  had  lieen  found  inadequate.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  wished 
to  know  the  officers  under  whom  they  were  to  serve,  and  it  was 
found  expedient  to  select  competent  and  experienced  men  who 
had  seen  service,  and  send  them  into  sections  of  the  State  where 
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tlicy  were  known  and  reRpected  for  probity  and  courage,  with  an 
assurance  that  they  should  receive  a  commission,  with  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  men  they  were  instrumental  in 
securing.  Under  these  conditions  William  A.  Moore  aided  Colonel 
Rowell  in  enlisting  several  men  for  the  Fifth,  and  Samuel  6. 
Goodwin  a  largo  number  for  the  Sixth  Ilegiment 

The  Fifth  Regiment  New  Uampshire  Volunteer  Infantry  won  a 
name  and  fame  for  honor,  courage,  and  valor  that  will  grow  brighter 
with  the  flight  of  the  passing  years,  and  endure  while  our  country 
holds  its  place  among  the  nations. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  a  score  of  the  sons  of  Littleton  to  serve  in 
this  regiment  under  the  leaderahip  of  the  peerless  Cross,  and  a  line 
of  successors  who  imitated  his  lofty  example.  To  surpass  it  was 
hardly  within  the  range  of  human  endeavor,  yet  this  man,  who 
created  this  magnificent  regiment  and  led  it  through  a  lane  of  fire 
from  Fair  Oaks  to  Gettysburg ;  who  left  his  dead  nearer  the  Stone- 
wall at  Fredericksburg  than  any  other  regiment ;  who  gave  it  the 
character,  intrepid  spirit  and  power  to  act  as  a  unit  which  "  placed 
it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Union  infantry  regiments  sufiFering  the 
greatest  loss  in  battle  during  the  war/'  —  this  man  fell  at  Gettys- 
burg, leading  his  brigade,  wearing  the  same  straps  and  bearing 
the  same  commission  under  which  he  entered  the  service.  He 
had  been  mentioned  many  times  in  the  reports  for  bravery  and 
skill  in  action,  and  his  superior  oflicera  had  again  and  again  urged 
his  promotion,  —  a  promotion  earned  on  many  a  stricken  field  in 
defence  of  his  country,  but  destined  never  to  be  reached,  because  a 
governor  of  this  State  barred  the  way  and  declared  that  "  so  pro- 
fane a  man  ought  not  to  bo  entrusted  with  a  larger  command."^ 

The  men  in  the  Fifth  from  our  town  were  worthy  of  such  a 
commander  and  such  a  regiment.  They  bore  their  part  bravely 
and  well ;  some  of  them  entered  the  service  under  the  first  call  for 
troops,  and  left  that  service  only  when  their  lives  were  sacrificed 
or  the  last  shot  of  the  conflict  had  ceased  to  echo.  The  record 
shows  that  the  following  Littleton  men  served  in  this  regiment, 
and  were  credited  to  the  town:  William  A.  Moore,  Thcron  A. 
Farr,  John  F.  Moulton,  Luther  M.  Chase,  Philip  Wilkins,  Albert 
H.  Quimby,  George  Wright,  George  W.  Williams,  Peter  Thebeaux, 
Alonzo  Place,  Oliver  Vine,  Hngh  Carrigan,  Steven  L.  Hicks, 
Charles  Parker,  and  Norman  D.  Corser,  while  Charles  J.  Farr, 

1  Tliisiicconnt  of  the  men  of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  with  slight  changes,  is  from  an 
address  delivered  by  tlie  writer  at  a  Cnmp-fire  held  by  Marshal  Sanders  Tost  G.  A.  R. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  that  Post  of  a  Memorial  Record  Book  by  Hon. 
Harry  Bingham,  December  20, 1805. 
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Ezra  S.  Nurse,  Albns  R.  Fisk,  and  William  Stanley,  who  were  born 
in  our  town,  marched  in  its  ranks,  but  were  credited  to  other 
towns.  Henry  D.  Bishop  and  Charles  S.  Pushee,  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth,  became  citizens  of  Littleton  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Hugh  Carrigan  and  John  Lickey  were  substitutes,  —  the  former 
an  Irishman,  the  latter  a  native  of  Canada,  —  but  each  was  of  the 
same  fighting  Irish  stock.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  substitute 
as  a  patriot  upon  whose  name  rests  an  unfading  stain.  But  these 
substitutes  were  true  men  and  good  soldiers,  who  shirked  no  duty, 
and  did  their  part  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  regiment  Carrigan 
was  mustered  in  August  9,  1863,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  June  28, 1865.  Lickey  was  dischai^ged  for  dis- 
ability in  1864,  at  Point  Lookout,  Md. 

Oliver  Vine  enlisted  in  September,  1861.  Vine  was  something 
of  a  character,  and  suRei'ed  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  get 
on  well  with  his  comrades  of  Company  C,  who  were  inclined  to 
make  him  the  butt  of  their  sports.  Irritated  and  discontented,  he 
sought  to  escajie  from  his  unpleasant  surroundings  by  deserting  in 
August,  1868,  while  the  army  was  following  Lee  through  Mary- 
land after  the  battle  of  (Gettysburg.  That  act  was  not  prompted 
by  cowardice,  for  in  a  few  days  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Third  Mary- 
land Regiment,  with  which  he  continued  to  serve  until  that  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out  in  September,  1865. 

There  was  one,  a  son  of  our  soil,  who  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
to  his  everlasting  disgrace  and  the  discredit  of  the  town  that  bore 
him,  deserted,  and  has  since  found  a  home  in  a  foreign  land. 

Philip  Wilkins  was  a  son  of  Philip  C.  Wilkins,  long  intimately 
connected  witii  the  history  of  the  town.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
high  character  and  fine  attainments.  The  hardships  incident  to 
tlie  march  which  the  regiment  made  to  the  Maryland  peninsula 
early  in  November,  1861,  exhausted  his  vital  force,  and  he  died  at 
Camp  California  the  following  month.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
sons  of  Littleton  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  war. 

George  W.  Williams^  joined  the  regiment  with  the  rest  of  the 
contingent  from  this  town.  His  services  were  not  important. 
He  was  mustered  out  in  February  following  his  enlistment. 

Luther  M.  Chase,  one  of  the  liest  of  soldiers,  was  l)orn  on  the 
*^  Old  Chase  place  "  at  North  Littleton.  He  was  early  promoted 
to  be  a  Sergeant,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  and 
again  in  the  charge  on  the  Confederate  centra  at  Fredericksburg. 
He  was  a  slight  man,  but  possessed  great  endurance,  and  faced 

1   He  wai  not  tlie  roan  of  the  same  name  from  tliic  town  who  terrcd  in  Clio  Tliir- 
teentli  llegimeot 
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the  enemy  with  a  courage  that  knew  not  fear.    He  met  the  great 
enemy  that  conquers  all,  June  17, 1891,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  Wright,  born  in  Canada,  was  a  resident  of  Littleton 
when  the  first  call  to  arms  was  issued.  He  early  enlisted  and 
served  with  credit  until,  disabled  by  disease,  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  the  fight.  He  was  discharged  from  the  service  in 
February,  1868. 

All  members  of  the  original  Company  C  of  the  Fifth  will  re- 
member Peter  Thebeaux.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  squad 
that  went  from  this  town.  He  was  not  of  sufficient  stature  to  pass 
successfully  the  requirements  of  army  regulations,  but  the  man  who 
took  his  measure  thought  he  saw  in  Peter's  diminutive  form  the 
making  of  a  soldier  and  was  blind  to  the  figures,  so  ho  was  passed 
and  was  mustered  with  his  companions.  The  subaltern  who  thus 
became  responsible  for  Thebeaux's  admission  to  the  army  made 
no  mistake,  for  Peter  fought  his  way  through  battle-scarred  Vir- 
ginia, with  great  gallantry,  to  a  soldier's  grave.  At  Cold  Harbor 
he  volunteered  to  leave  a  place  of  comparative  safety  in  the  lines  to 
go  to  the  rear  for  water  for  his  companions,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Born  in  France,  he  gave  his  life  for  a  land  to  which  he 
was  bound  by  no  ties  of  kinship,  but  for  a  cause  that  was  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  national  bounds  and  that  appealed  to  every  man 
who  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  liberty. 

Albert  H.  Quimby  left  a  prosperous  business  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  did  not,  as  the  event  proved,  possess  the 
physical  stamina  required  for  army  life,  and  after  a  few  months' 
faithful  service  he  returned  to  his  home  to  continue,  under  more 
favorable  conditions,  the  struggle  with  a  disease  contracted  in  the 
swamps  of  Virginia,  until  1866,  when  ho  surrendered  to  the  relent- 
less foe.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Gapt.  James  Dow,  and  he 
seems  to  have  caught  the  musical  step  of  the  family. 

Henry  D.  Bishop,  though  credited  to  Lisbon,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered with  the  men  of  Littleton  who  served  in  the  glorious  Fifth. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Capt.  Nathan  Caswell,  who  erected 
the  first  cabin  within  the  limits  of  this  town,  and  who  earned  his 
title  as  the  commander  of  a  company  of  rangers  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Since  the  close  of  the  struggle  Mr.  Bishop  has  been 
a  citizen  of  our  town.  As  a  soldier  he  displayed  the  same  charac- 
teristics that  have  marked  his  business  career :  self-reliant,  strong 
of  purpose,  he  struck  sturdy  blows  for  the  cause  he  served.  He 
was  wounded  at  Antietam,  but  stuck  to  the  regiment  until  it  was 
mustered  from  the  service  in  1865. 

Alonzo  Place  was  a  member  of  this  regiment  from  October, 
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1863,  to  April,  1864,  when  be  was  transferred  to  the  navj.  His 
career  as  a  soldier  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  length  in  another 
place. 

Stephen  L.  Hicks,  though  credited  to  another  town,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  that  resided  in  this  town  during  the  war,  and  wob 
himself  a  citizen  of  Littleton  both  before  and  after  his  enlistment. 
He  joined  the  Fifth  as  a  substitute  in  August,  1863,  when  the 
I'egiment  was  recruiting  at  Concord.  We  judge  from  the  record 
that  he  was  a  good  soldier,  as  he  was  promoted  to  the  ||K)8ition 
of  Corporal.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Farmville,  Va.,  April  7, 
1865,  and  paroled  some  ten  days  later.  He  was  discharged  in 
June,  and  died  in  Oalifornia  January  27, 1888.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  three  substitutes  in  the  Fifth  who  were  connected 
with  tins  town  were  excellent  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  sickness,  the  others  serving  to  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Norman  D.  Corscr,  a  fine  soldier,  was  of  Bristol,  from  which 
town  he  entered  this  regiment  before  it  left  Concord  in  1861.  His 
only  connection  with  this  town  was  to  re-enlist  to  its  credit  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  enlistment.  He  became  a  Ser- 
geant and  was  twice  wounded,  first  at  Fair  Oaks  and  then  at  Cold 
Harbor.     He  now  resides  in  Colorado. 

Charles  S.  Pushee  is  another  soldier  of  the  Fiftli  whose  war  con- 
nection with  this  town  is  rather  slight.  He  was  from  Lyme, 
and  came  here  in  the  eighties,  and  was  Chief  of  Police  for  several 
years.  He  had  an  excellent  war  record.  *  He  was  wounded  at 
Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  in  July,  1864.^ 

Of  Cupt.  Theron  A.  Farr  and  John  F.  Moulton  much  might  be 
said  in  regard  to  their  long  and  meritorious  service,  but  they  are 
as  modest  as  brave,  and  I  forbear.  One  to  the  manor  born ;  the 
other  a  son  by  adoption,  and  a  citizen  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  truth  of  history,  however,  demands  that  this  much  should  be 
said.  John  Frank  Moulton  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  in  the  hour  of  battle 
calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  He  bore  upon  his  person  marks 
of  the  conflict  received  at  Antietam  and  Petersburg  that  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  words  can  of  hairbreadth  escapes  where 
messengers  of  death  rode  upon  the  air.^ 

Theron  Allen  Farr  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to 
his  country  in  the  hour  of  supreme  danger.  In  spite  of  many 
discouragements  arising  from  ill-health,  which  a  change  of  climate 

i  He  died  in  Littleton  April  21, 1807. 
>  He  died  in  this  town,  August  14, 1808. 
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and  the  hardships  of  the  new  life  brouglit  upon  him,  with  charac- 
teristic Farr  grit  he  held  on  and  conquered  his  early  enemy  and 
won  an  enviable  fame  as  a  soldier.  Ho  rose  througli  all  the 
grades  of  the  service  from  private  to  a  captaincy,  achieving  this 
not  by  favor  but  by  hard  work  and  meritorious  service.  In  the 
last  battles  of  the  conflict  he  led  his  company  with  a  valor  worthy 
of  the  regiment  in  which  he  served. 

When  the  first  note  of  alarm  echoed  from  the  guns  trained  on 
Fort  Sumter,  William  Adams  Moore  was  a  student  at  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Adams  Moore,  for  many 
years  a  leading  physician  of  our  town.  His  mother  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Moses  Little,  from  whom  our  town  derives  its 
name.  On  both  sides  he  traced  his  ancestry  to  Revolutionary  stock, 
—  a  fact  that  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  moulding  his  char- 
acter. In  figure  he  was  of  medium  height,  erect,  strong,  and 
sturdy ;  in  bearing,  every  inch  the  soldier.  His  head  was  large, 
the  forehead  both  wide  and  high ;  the  eye  large,  full,  open,  dark, 
and  commanding;  the  features  well  formed,  with  the  lower  face 
rather  heavy,  indicative  of  strength  and  resolution.  His  complexion 
was  dark ;  his  hair  black  and  straight  as  an  Indian's,  and  worn 
rather  long.  In  general  appearance  and  demeanor  he  was  most 
attractive.  His  intellectual  qualities  were  of  a  high  order,  his 
mind  robust,  and  the  perceptive  faculties  both  quick  and  accurate. 
These  were  strengthened  and  cultivated  by  incessant  study. 

He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  town,  Thetford  Academy, 
Appletou  Academy,  and  New  Ipswich,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1860,  valedictorian  of  his  class.  Ho  then  took  a  course  at 
Cooper  Union,  intending  to  enter  Dartmouth  College  in  1861. 
But  Fate  had  reserved  for  him  a  higher  destiny. 

The  Fifth  New  York  Regiment,  known  as  Duryea*s  Zouaves, 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  President's  call  for  troops,  and  in 
this  regiment  he  enlisted,  and  was  present  at  the  engagement  at 
Great  Bethel,  June  10, 1861.  He  thus  became  the  first  man  from 
the  town  to  be  actually  engaged  in  battle.  When  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire  was  authorized,  his  father  secured  his  discharge  from 
the  New  York  regiment,  and  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  C,  to  rank  as  senior  officer  of  that  grade.  He 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy,  and  held  a  Captain's 
commission  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
As  a  soldier  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  superior  officers  and 
associates,  and  retained  it  to  the  end,  while  his  men  respected  him 
for  his  soldierly  qualities,  and  loved  him  for  his  unfailing  kind- 
ness and  solicitude  for  their  welfare.    He  had  no  part  in  the  dis- 
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sonsionSt  born  of  conflicting  ambitionSi  which  once  marked  the 
relations  of  some  of  the  officers.  He  was  content  to  discharge 
every  personal  and  soldierly  obligation  and  leave  the  results  to  the 
future.  To  him  the  path  of  duty  was  clear,  and  he  trod  its  shin- 
ing way  unmindful  alike  of  its  perils  and  its  glories.  Brave, 
generous,  enlightened,  no  stain  marred  the  beauty  of  his  soul,  and 
when  his  young  life  went  out  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg  no 
purer  spirit  entered  the  portals  of  heaven.  He  sleeps  in  an  un- 
known grave  under  Virginia  skies,  but  his  spirit  lives,  and  will 
live,  to  inspire  us,  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to  strive 
to  imitate  his  lofty  example,  his  unselfish  and  patriotic  love  of 

country. 

•«  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise/' 

While  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  the  charge  of  the  First 
Brigade  against  the  Confederates,  entrenched  behind  the  stone 
wall,  Captain  Moore  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  started  for  the 
rear  over  a  field  swept  by  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  hot 
throats  of  thousands  of  muskets  and  eighty  cannon,  and  \yhen 
near  the  brick  house  he  was  instantly  killed.  The  particulars  con- 
corning  his  death  were  not  known  to  his  friends  for  some  months. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  been  struck  in  the  left  side  by  a  solid  shot. 
The  members  of  the  regiment  who  saw  his  body  could  not  pause 
to  bring  it  off  or  even  to  give  it  a  hasty  examination.  During  the 
winter  it  was  learned  that  he  was  buried  on  the  field  where  he  fell 
by  a  detachment  from  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment.  Under  date 
of  March  8,  1868,  Major  Adams,  of  that  regiment,  wrote  Dr. 
Moore,  giving  the  facts  as  follows:  — 

'^  On  the  night  of  December  14  my  regiment  was  ordered  out  on  the 
ground  where  the  battle  of  the  duy  previous  had  been  fought.  .  .  . 
We  moved  at  once  to  the  position  assigned  us,  which  was  well  advanced 
upon  the  battlefield,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stiffened,  mangled 
corpses  of  the  noble  slain.  .  .  .  When  the  early  dawn  of  the  15  broke 
upon  us,  it  revealed  hundreds  of  our  dead ;  and  among  them  an  officer 
lying  face  downwards,  his  head  towards  Frcderickslnn^,  but  a  few 
yaitls  in  front  of  the  centre  of  my  regiment  and  Just  ui)on  the  verge  of 
the  *  termce  crest'  above  me.  I  noticed  that  his  sword,  belt,  boots,  and 
pantaloons  had  been  removed.  The  cap  was  resting  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  or  rather  between  his  shoulders,  as  though  placed  there  by  some 
friendly  hand.  The  Rebel  Sharpshooters  being  but  a  short  disUince  in 
front,  and  commanding  the  ground  on  which  the  body  lay,  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  approach  it  during  the  day.  When  evening  arrived  and 
darkness  rendered  it  safe  to  do  so,  I  ordered  the  Pioneers  of  m^*  regi- 
ment to  dig  a  suitable  grave  near  wlierc  the  \x)dy  kij*,  in  which  to  bury 
it,  but  before  committing  it  to  the  ground  ...  to  examine  the  pockets 
of  the  coat  and  vest,  and  ascertain  if  an^'  evidence  of  identification 
conUl  be  found  ;  and  also  to  examine  the  location  and  character  of  tlic 
wound  that  ha<l  caused  his  death.  The  memorandam  book,  knife,  and 
letter  I  sent  j'ou  by  Mnj.  Cross  were  all  that  oonld  be  found.  The 
wound  was  located  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  heart,  and  was  made 
by  a  rifle  ball  that  passed  through  the  body.  If  either  of  his  arms  were 
broken,  it  escaped  observation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
uninjured." 

The  memorandum  book  and  other  effects  brought  by  Major 
Cross  placed  the  identification  of  the  body  beyond  question.  Tbo 
Doctor  made  every  effort  to  recover  the  body,  but  without  avail. 
It  rests  in  hallowed  ground,  and  there  awaits  the  trumpet  sum- 
mons of  the  resurrection  morn.  Oaptain  Moore  was  not  only  the 
first  son  of  Littleton  to  be  engoged  in  battle,  but  was  the  Grst,  and 
only  one  of  equal  ronk,  to  fall  upon  the  battlePicld. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  incident  during  the  war  for  men  to  be 
impressed  with  a  premonition  of  approaching  wounds  or  death. 
An  incident  of  this  kind  came  to  Captain  Moore.  Soon  after 
Antietam,  and  while  the  Second  Corps  was  stationed  at  Bolivar 
Heights,  the  Captain,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  visited  Washing- 
ton. One  night  he  awakened  his  companion  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  suffering  severe  pain  in  the  arm.  An  examination 
disclosed  no  indication  of  inflammation  or  other  physical  disturb- 
ance, yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  pain  ceased  ond  he  found 
rest  in  slumber.  The  next  day,  while  walking  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  engaged  in  conversation,  the  pain  suddenly  returned  with 
great  severity,  as  it  did  on  other  occasions  after  his  return  to  the 
rcgimeiit.  While  in  Washington  he  was  greatly  depressed,  and 
stated  that  the  next  battle  was  to  be  his  last,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  hit  in  the  arm  and  receive  a  mortal  wound,  a  prophecy  that  was 
to  receive  a  fearful  realization.  After  he  rejoined  the  regiment  he 
recovered  to  some  extent  his  buoyancy  of  spirits,  but  the  premoni- 
tion remained,  and  he  seemed  to  accept  it  as  the  decree  of  fate 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  His  last  words  to  Colonel 
Cross,  as  the  regiment  was  about  to  move  forward  in  the  charge, 
were  :  "  Colonel,  this  is  to  be  my  last  battle." 

There  were  four  sons  of  the  town,  Charles  J.  Farr,  Albus  II. 
Fisk,  Ezra  S.  Nurse,  and  William  Stanley,  who,  when  the  war  be- 
gan, were  residing  elsewhere,  and  each  was  an  original  member 
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of  tlie  Fifth.  Farr  was  a  son  of  Epliraim  W.  and  Lovina  (Hunter) 
Farr ;  lie  was  born  in  Littleton  in  1840.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Fair  Oaks  June  1, 18G2,  and  died  there  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month.  Albus  R  Fisk,  born  in  this  town  in  1842,  was  wounded 
at  Ghancellorsville  May  8, 1868,  captui-ed  May  SO,  1864,  paroled 
November  20,  1864,  and  discharged  at  Concord  June  8,  1865, 
for  disability.  Ezra  S.  Nurse  was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks  June  1, 
1862,  and  disabled,  for  which  reason  he  was  discharged  on  the 
13th  of  the  following  December.  William  Stanley  was  born  in 
1844,  enlisted  August  18, 1862,  and  discharged  hi  Virginia  April 
19, 1868. 

The  Fifth  Begiment  was  officered,  with  few  exceptions,  by  men 
who  had  seen  service  in  other  oi*ganizations.  Colonel  Cross  had 
served  in  the  regular  army  of  Mexico  as  an  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Langlcy  in  the  Second  Regiment,  and  Major  Cook  in  the 
Massachusetts  Militia.  Before  its  first  battle  it  had  been  thor- 
oughly drilled,  not  only  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  field  ma- 
noeuvres but  in  siege  work.  It  had  been  moulded  into  a  maclnne, 
an  engine  of  destruction,  to  be  wielded  by  its  commander  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  deadly  work  destiny  held  in  store  for  it 
It  was  noted  throughout  the  corps  for  its  reliability  and  soldierly 
accomplishments,^ 

The  Colonel  of  another  regiment  from  this  State,  whoso  courage 
and  patriotism  were  never  doubted,  has  said  that  ^^  Cross  was 
proud  of  the  large  number  of  men  he  had  lost  in  action,  but  for 
his  part  he  did  not  think  the  record  one  to  boast  of.  It  had 
always  been  his  care  to  see  how  few  men  his  regiment  should  lose 
in  battle."  The  statement  was  a  credit  to  the  kindly  heai-t  of  a 
valiant  soldier.  But  the  object  of  war  is  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
and  hard,  relentless  blows  and  death  must  be  the  price  of  victory. 
Colonel  Cross  was  caraful  of  his  men,  and  supplied  tiliem  with  every 
attainable  comfort,  restrained  them  from  excesses,  guarded  their 

^  The  Fifth  Regiment  ]>artii:ipAted  in  tlie following  engagements:  Ilap^iahanDock 
River,  Va.,  March  28, 1802 ;  Yorktown,  Va.,  April  26  to  May  4 ;  Fair  Oaka,  Va., 
Jane  1;  Peach  Orchard,  Va.,  June  20;  Savage  Station,  Va.,  June  20;  White  Oak 
Swamp  (Glendale  or  Charlea  City  Croas  Roadi),  Va.,  June  80;  Malvern  Hill,  Va., 
July  1 ;  Boonsborough,  Md.,  September  16;  Antictam.  Md.,  September  17;  Snicker'a 
Gap,  November  2 ;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  llecember  13 ;  Cliancellorsville,  Va.,  May 
1-6,  1868;  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  2,8;  Cold  Harbor,  June  2-12,  1864;  Siege  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  10  to  July  20,  July  SO  to  August  12,  August  21  to  December 
7,  December  10.  1804,  to  April  2,  1866;  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  Va.,  June  22, 
1804;  Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  July  27,  August  10;  Reams  Station,  Va.,  August  26; 
Reconnoissancc  to  Hutclier's  Run,  Va.,  December  8, 0 ;  Fort  Stcdman,  Va.,  March  26, 
1806 ;  Dinwiddle  Court  House,  Va.,  March  81 ;  Sailors  Creek,  Va.,  April  0;  Farm- 
ville,  April  7. 
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health,  preserved  their  strengtii,  and  esteemed  their  lives  of 
priceless  vahie.  But  in  the  hour  of  battle  he  withheld  not  his 
liand,  and  paid  with  his  blood  the  final  sacrifice  that  the  flag, 
the  symbol  of  unity,  might  wave  over  an.  undivided  country.^ 

When  the  Sixth  Regiment  was  raised,  Samuel  G.  Goodwin,  of 
Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves,  was  at  home  on  a  self-issued  furlough, 
and,  accepting  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth, 
did  not  return  to  the  New  York  Regiment.'  On  its  muster  rolls 
he  stands  recorded  as  absent  without  leave,  equivalent  to  deser- 
tion to  this  day.  Men  in  those  days  did  not  know,  or  were  care- 
less of,  the  requirements  of  army  regulations,  and  so  long  as  they 
were  fighting  rebels,  or  raising  men  to  do  so,  it  did  not  matter  to 
them  under  what  colonel  or  in  what  organization  their  work  was 
accomplished.  So  it  came  about  that  these  drend  words  stand  as 
a  menace  to  the  fair  fame  of  Captain  Goodwin,  and  of  many 
others  as  brave  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  country  as  he,  on 
some  regimental  muster  roll,  because  of  neglect  to  comply  with 
the  necessary  formalities  for  obtaining  a  discharge  from  the  old 
regiment  before  mustering  with  the  new.  Lieutenant  Goodwin 
had  arranged  with  Gen.  Samuel  P.  Adams,'  whose  title  was  a 
legacy  from  the  State  Militia,  to  enlist  men  for  the  company 
which  he  was  then  recruiting  for  the  Fifth  Regiment  at  Haverhill. 
Ill  the  "  People's  Journal "  of  September  20,  1861,  appears  an 
advertisement  calling  for  recruits  for  his  company.  It  was  found 
that  the  ranks  of  the  Fifth  were  filled.  Capt.  James  B.  Perry,  of 
Hanover,  having  succeeded  in  filling  a  company  from  this  county 
before  General  Adams,  he  joined  the  Fifth,  and  the  General  with  his 
company  went  into  the  Sixth.  The  advertisement  was  then 
altered  to  suit  the  changed  conditions.  This  advertisement  was 
characteristic  of  the  times.  It  calls  upon  men  to  ^^  Fall  into  lino 
for  the  Union  "  and  enlist  in  the  Sixth  Regiment,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  do  so,  they  were  told  that  the  regiment  was  to  be  armed 
with  ^'  rifled  muskets  and  sabre  bayonets  and  directed  by  bugle 

1  He  WAS  mortally  wounded  in  the  second  day*!  flglit  at  Gettjtburg,  and  died 
about  midnight  of  that  day.  He  was  then  the  senior  colonel  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  for  months  had  commanded  tlie  First  Brigade  of  the  First  Division, 
Second  Army  Corps.  He  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  by  McCieltnn, 
Bnrtiside,  Sumner,  Hancock,  Casey,  Condi,  Richanlson,  Sedgwicic,  French,  Hoolccr, 
Howard,  and  Caldwell;  but  lacked  tlie  approval  of  Governor  Berry,  without  which 
the  War  Department  wonid  not  act. 

3  The  Captain  gave  this  explanation  of  his  presence  liere  wlien  he  first  returned : 
"At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  tlie  regiment  was  ordered  to  retreat.  I  have  lieard  no 
order  to  the  contrary,  and  have  been  retreating  ever  since."  The  death  of  Colonel 
Ellsworth  lefl  the  regiment  without  its  roaster  spirit,  and  it  went  to  pieces  after 
Bull  Run. 
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call."  As  a  further  inducement^  the  men  wera  told  that  thoy 
would  receive  tlie  following  financial  reward :  ^^  ten  doliai-s 
bounty  from  the  State  when  mustered  in ;  thirteen  dollars  per 
month  pay,  three  dollars  for  clothing  per  month  and  thirty  cents 
per  day  for  rations,  and  one  hundred  dollars  bounty  from  tho 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service." 
.  In  his  Centennial  Address  Capt  George  Farr  states  that 
twenty-seven  men  from  the  town  joined  this  regiment.^  We  have 
been  able  to  find  the  names  of  but  twenty-six  who  are  credited  to 
tlie  town,  and  two  of  these  ought/m  fairness,  to  have  been  credited 
to  Bethlehem.  As  the  record  stands,  three  of  the  twenty-six  were 
Littleton  born ;  these  wera  Lieutenant  Goodwin,  Milo  E.  Fulford, 
and  Wilbur  F.  Palmer.  Wallace  Bean  and  Nathaniel  Bullock  were  of 
Bethlehem;  Moses  P.  Bemis  of  Lisbon;  and  George  P.  Brown, 
Stephen  Brooks,  Guy  W.  Hill,  Smith  Morse,  George  B.  Messer, 
Stephen  L.  Hicks,  Lyman  W.  Dodge,  George  W.  Russell,  Ephraim 
Howe,  Jr.,  and  Jason  Smith  were  residents  of  the  town.  Another 
member  of  the  regiment,  Alvin  A.  Lewis,  was  born  here  but 
enlisted  from  Plymouth,  and  William  W.  Burnham  was  of  an 
old  Littleton  family  which  for  a  brief  period  resided  in  Bethle- 
hem, where  this  son  was  born.  Samuel  McGill,  James  McGuyer, 
Thomas  Nolan,  and  Charles  Taylor  joined  the  regiment,  the  first 
two  in  1863  and  the  last  two  in  1864.  McGill  is  recorded  as 
missing  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  killed  in  that  action.  McGuyer  is  supposed 
to  have  deserted  en  route  to  the  regiment.  Nolan  and  Taylor 
served  creditably  until  the  close  of  the  war.  None  of  these  men 
were  residents  of  Littleton. 

Milo  E.  Fulford  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sixth  June  9, 1865,  and  mustered  out  July  17, 18C5. 
He  died  at  home  in  1867.  Wilbur  F.  Palmer  enlisted  in  1861, 
re-enlisted  January  S,  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  with  tho  regi- 
ment July  17,  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Corporal  and  Ser- 
geant. His  record  is  clean.  George  P.  Brown  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  released  in  December,  1862,  and 
discliarged  for  disability  February  6,  1803.  Stephen  Brooks  was 
drowned  in  the  Potomac  River  l)y  the  ronndoring  of  the  steamer 
''West  Point"  August  13,  1862.  iUiy  W.  Hill,  son  of  Samuel 
Hill,  an  old  resident  of  the  town,  was  wounded  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862,  and  died  of  his  wounds  Sep- 
tember 16,  1862,  at  Washington.  George  B.  Messer  was  killed  in 
the  same  action.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  John  Messer,  of  the  old 
militia,  who  resided  in  town  many  yeara.    Lymau  W.  Dodge  died 

1  1884. 
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of  diseaso  in  Jainiary,  1862.  Jason  Smith  was  dmclmrged  for  dis- 
ability ill  October,  18G2,  to  ro-oiilist  subsequently  in  Iho  Ninth 
Regiment  Stephen  L.  Hicks  was  discharged  before  the  regU 
ment,  and  left  Concord  and  joined  the  Fifth.  George  W.  Russell 
was  wounded  May  6, 1864,  at  the  Wilderness,  and  was  mustered 
out  July  17,  1865.  Ephraim  Rowo,  Jr.,  was  wounded  at  the  en- 
gagement at  Ihill  Run,  August  29, 1862,  and  discharged  for  dis- 
ability in  November  following.  All  the  men  who  were  residents 
here  were  excellent  soldiers,  who  were  a  credit  to  the  regiment 
and  an  honor  to  the  town. 

Lieut.  Moses  P.  Bemis  was  of  kin  to  Capt.  Henry  Bemis, 
the  pioneer,  who  kept  tavern  at  North  Littleton  before  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  His  career  as  a  soldier  was  of  the 
most  honorable  character.  He  enlisted  in  November,  1861 ;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  released  with 
othei-s  of  the  regiment  captured  at  the  same  time,  in  December 
following;  was  promoted  Sergeant  in  1863;  re-enlisted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864 ;  was  wounded  at  tlie  mine  explosion,  Petersburg,  and 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant,  and  mustered  out  with  the  regiment 
in  July,  1865.  Few  men  in  the  regiment  saw  more  service  than 
Lieutenant  Bemis,  and  none  had  a  record  that  surpassed  his  for 
good  soldiership.  His  promotions  were  rewards  of  merit.  They 
were  reached  slowly  after  many  months  of  service,  and  were  not 
the  results  of  the  industrious  importunities  of  friends. 

Samuel  Graves  Goodwin  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Martha 
(Nurse)  Goodwin,  and  a  grandson  of  Jonas  Nurse,  who  made  the 
first  settlement  on  Fitch  Hill  and  there  opened  the  Tirst  tavern  in 
town  on  the  road  between  Haverhill  and  Lancaster.  Captain 
Goodwin  was  born  at  the  homestead  on  Mann's  Hill,  June  2, 1885. 
He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  physical  appearance,  under  medium 
height,  broad-shouldered  and  deep-chested,  and  after  he  retired 
from  the  army  weighing  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds.  His 
muscles  were  developed  until  they  were  like  steel,  and  the  grip  of 
his  hand  was  like  that  of  a  vise.  His  mighty  strength  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  courage  that  knew  not  fear ;  he  was  in  fact  a  born 
fighter  and,  while  in  civil  life  never  seeking  a  personal  encounter, 
never  shirked  one  or  came  off  second  best  from  the  encounter. 
While  yet  under  age  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Fitch  Brothers,  driving  an  ice  cart,  and  then  by 
the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company  on  their  delivery  wagon.  He 
joined  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  in  that  city,  and  was  con- 
sidered among  its  most  valuable  members.  He  was  always  ready 
for  an  emergency,  and  his  bravery  and  strength  enabled  him  to 
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accomplish  feats  that  most  men  would  not  hare  undertaken. 
Stories  of  his  encounters  among  the  rough  frequenters  of  the  slums 
of  the  city  are  still  current,  but  these  occurrcMl  in  quarters  where 
his  prowess  was  unknown,  and  after  one  exhibition  of  ita  might  he 
was  ever  after  treated  with  the  consideration  due  the  conqueror. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist,  having  joined  Company  H, 
Eleventh  Begiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  (Ellsworth's,  or 
Fire  Zouaves)  on  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  and  was  present  at  the 
affair  in  which  Colonel  Ellsworth  lost  his  life,  and  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  for  fighting 
qualities,  if  not  for  discipline.  Early  in  August,  1861,  he  re- 
turned home.  While  here  he  was  active  in  securing  men  for  the 
service,  and  barely  missed  joining  the  Fifth  Regiment,  being  but  a 
few  days  too  late  for  that  purpose.  He  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  Company  B  in  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
then  going  into  camp  at  Keene.  The  regiment  started  for  the 
front  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  soon  after  joined  Burnside's 
expedition  for  Hatteras  Inlet.  The  regiment  subsequently  cam- 
paigned with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Kentucky,  and  again 
with  the  army  under  Grant  and  Meade  in  the  campaign  that  ter- 
minated at  Appomattox  Court  House  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

In  these  campaigns  Lieutenant  Goodwin  won  the  distinction 
conferred  by  Napoleon  on  Marshal  Ney,  of  being  *^  the  bravest  of 
the  brave."  He  was  wounded  May  26, 1864,  at  North  Anna  River, 
and  again  at  Bcthesda  Church.  He  was  promoted  First  Lieu- 
tenant May  16, 1862,  and  Captain  July  81,  1862,  He  was  mus- 
tered out  July  17, 1865«  He  was  appointed  Major  United  States 
Volunteers  by  brevet  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  before 
Petersburg,  to  date  from  April  2, 1865,  —  a  high  honor  conferred 
on  no  other  son  of  Littleton  who  entered  the  service  from  the 
town. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Major  Goodwin  returned  to  Littleton. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  mail  route  agent  on  the  route  from  Bos- 
ton to  Littleton ;  but  the  service  was  too  arduous,  and  he  resigned 
after  having  held  the  position  little  more  than  a  year.  Thereafter 
he  was  employed  as  a  hotel  clerk  at  Plymouth  and  Manchester. 
During  his  last  years  disease  had  fastened  upon  his  powerful  con- 
stitution, and  he,  who  had  feared  no  mortal  foe,  surrendered  at  the 
last  command,  April  24, 1875.  '^  After  lifers  fitful  fever"  his  re- 
mains are  at  rest  in  Glenwood  Cemetery,  where  repose  all  that  is 
mortal  of  several  of  his  comrades.^ 

1  Tlie  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which  this  regiment  participated  were :  Camden, 
N.  C,  April  9. 18G2;  Bull  Ran,  Va.,  August  29-60;  Cbantilljr,  Va.,  September  1 ; 


Capt.  Ezra  B.  Parker.  Capt.  Marshal  Sanders. 

Col.  Alpha  B.  Farr. 

Capt.  Hugh  R.  Richardson.  Ma;.  Samuel  G.  Goodwin, 

officcns,  war  for  thi  union. 
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These  regiments  quite  absorbed  the  material  then  at  hand  out  of 
which  soldiers  would  naturally  be  drawn,  and  there  was  a  dearth 
of  recruiting  during  the  winter  months.  In  response  to  the  calls 
of  the  President  the  loyal  States  had  sent  forth  their  sons  without 
stint,  and  they  were  being  equipped,  drilled,  and  moulded  into  an 
instrument  of  destruction  in  the  camps  surrounding  Washington. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  regiments,  recruited  in  the  last  months 
of  1861,  and  leaving  for  the  field  in  January,  1862,  contained  no 
men  credited  to  Littleton,  though  two  born  in  the  town  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Seventh.  They  were  George  F.  Bidwcll,  then  a 
resident  of  Ooffstown,  from  whence  he  entered  the  service,  and 
Alden  Lewis,  who,  residing  in  Lancaster,  enlisted  from  that  town. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  in  order  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  town, 
the  Selectmen  paid  a  considerable  bounty  to  several  recruits.  Of 
these  Joseph  Kortowski,  a  Russian ;  Thomas  Johnson,  a  Scotch- 
man ;  Roswell  Miller  and  William  Anderson,  Yankees,  were  as- 
signed to  the  Seventh  Regiment  Bidwcll  was  mustered  out  with 
a  creditable  record,  July  10,  1865,  and  Lewis  discharged  for  dis- 
ability, July  20, 1862,  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Florida.  Of  the  others, 
the  Russian  was  reported  missing,  August  16,  1864,  at  Deep 
Bottom,  Ya.,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment at  that  place,  which  extended  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  of 
the  month ;  the  Scotchman's  last  record  is  that  ho  was  absent  sick 
in  July,  1865 ;  Miller  was  taken  prisoner  at  Olustce,  Fla.,  Febru- 
ary 20,  1864,  released  April  6, 1865,  and  discharged  at  Concord, 
July  8,  1865.  Anderson  may  have  been  a  Yankee ;  of  this  there 
are  doubts.  He  was  a  substitute,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  fair 
soldier.  He  was  wounded  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.,  May  16,  1864, 
and  while  on  furlough  in  September  deserted. 

All  the  men  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  credited  to  this  town  were 
substitutes,  and  but  one  was  in  any  other  respect  connected  with 
Littleton.  These  were  Dennis  H.  Morgan,  Oeorge  Welch,  and 
William  Weschery,  all  of  whom  died  of  disease  while  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  Peter  Alexander,  Dennis  Lundy,  John  Wheeler,  and  Ezra  S. 
Nurse,  all,  within  a  few  months,  marked  on  the  regimental  rolls 
as  deserters.    Josiah  Simms  was  the  only  one  who  served  his  time 

• 

South  Monntain,  Md.,  September  14 ;  Antietnm,  Md.,  September  17 ;  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Va.,  November  16;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  18;  Siege  of 
Viclcsburg,  Miss.,  June  14,  to  .July  4,  1863;  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  10-16;  Wilderness, 
Va.,  May  6, 1864 ;  Spottsylrania,  Va.,  May  29-26 ;  Bethesda  Church',  Va.,  June  2,  3 ; 
Cold  Ilnrbor,  Va.,  June  4-12 ;  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  18,  1864,  to  April  8, 
1866;  Mine  explosion,  Petersburg,  Va.  (assault),  June  80,  1861;  Weldon  Ilailroad, 
Va.,  August  20-22;  Poplar  Springs  Church,  Va.,  September  80,  October  1 ;  Hutcher's 
Run,  Va.,  October  27 ;  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  1,  2, 1866. 
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and  was  mustered  out  with  tlie  regiment.  It  should  be  added 
that  Simras  was  not  a  bounty-jumper,  but  a  faithful  soldier,  dis- 
charging cverj  duty  that  fell  to  his  lot. 

In  this  regiment  were  three  soldiers  who  have  been  connected 
with  our  history  who  were  citizens  of  Lisbon  at  the  time  of  their 
enlistment.  Two,  Edwin  Ncal  and  John  C.  Aldrich,  were  sons  of 
Littleton,  and  did  not  live  to  i*cturn.  Ncal  perislicd  of  disease  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Aldrich  was  a  son  of  Mason  Aldrich,  and  a 
young  man  of  quick  irascible  temper  which,  while  it  did  not  mili- 
tate against  his  fighting  qualities,  kept  him  in  trouble  much  of 
the  time.  He  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  regiment  for  more 
than  tiirce  years,  endured  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  life,  and 
escaped  the  dangers  of  battle  to  be  shot  down  in  an  altercation 
with  a  citizen  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  March,  1865. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Wells,  then  of  Lisbon,  but  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  a  respected  citizen  of  Littleton,  wtis  ap- 
pointed First  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  December  20, 
1861,  was  promoted  Captain  September  80,  1862,  and  wounded 
at  Labadieville,  La.,  October  27, 1862,  and  resigned  in  the  follow- 
ing December.  He  re-entered  the  army  as  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  First  Company,  First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery  in  June,  1863, 
and  soon  after  became  Captain  of  the  First  Company  in  that  regi- 
ment. He  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  in  September, 
1865. 

Thus  passed  the  first  year  of  the  war.  All  the  energies  of  the 
people  had  been  devoted  to  putting  troops  in  the  field.  The  quota 
of  the  town  had  been  filled,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  she  had  sent  forth  the  flower  of  her  youtli ;  nor  had  men  in 
whose  veins  coursed  the  sluggish  blood  of  age  failed  to  feel  the 
quickening  thrill  of  the  distant  combat  and  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  quota  of  the  Slate  was  not 
quite  filled,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Ninth  Regiment  was 
raised  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Of  the  men  who,  from  first  to  last,  were  mustered  in  this  regi- 
ment, twenty-six  were  credited  to  this  town,  and  one  other,  Joseph 
Bradford,  who  went  from  Salem,  was  Littleton  born,  as  were  three 
others,  Alvan  Origgs,  Milo  Fulford,  and  Milo  E.  Wells.  These 
men  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  in  enter- 
ing the  army ;  but  the  truth  of  history  compels  us  to  accept 
the  conclusion  that  the  others  were  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  town  at  the  time  they  enlisted,  in  December, 
1863.  Some  of  these  men  were  excellent  soldiera,  and  deserve 
well  of  the  town  they  represented  and  the  country  for  which  they 
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fought.  Belonging  to  tliis  class  were  John  Dchomc,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  mine  explosion  befoi^e  Petersburg  July 
30,  1864,  and  died  on  Aut^ust  8  following.  Frank  R.  Goodwin, 
William  Johnson,  2d,  and  Jason  Smith  died  of  disease  while  in 
the  service ;  Peter  Bnchier,  Leroy  Shamony,  and  Milo  E.  Wells, 
who  was  wounded  at  Antietam,  were  discharged  Tor  disability,  and 
Richard  Duval  and  Joahquin  Limo,  both  oF  whom  were  wounded 
in  battle;  Peter  Kerwin  and  Michael  Riley,  who  suffered  in  rebel 
prisons,  Bryan  Dwyer,  Francis  Papaineau,  Benjamin  Triggs,  Milo 
E.  Fulvord,  and  Alvan  Origgs  were  mustered  out  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  others,  ten  in  numlier,  deserted,  —  some  while  en 
route  to  regiment,  the  others  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  not 
supposed  any  of  these  men  enlisted  under  their  correct  names ; 
tiiey  belonged  to  a  class,  numerous  at  the  time,  known  as  bounty- 
jumpers.  Enlisting  for  one  bounty,  they  deserted  to  re-cniist  for 
another,  and  so  on  until  they  were  detected,  when  the  game  was  up. 
One  of  these  men  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  enlisted  at  Florence, 
S.  0.,  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  Confederate  States  Army. 
Who  they  were  and  what  tlieir  fate  may  have  been,  no  record  tells. 
Perhaps  they  are  still  wanderers  on  earth,  searching  for  their  bap- 
tismal nanies.^ 

No  men  from  the  town  enlisted  in  the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  or 
Twelfth  regiments.  Capt  Evarts  W.  Farr  was  commissioned 
Major,  and  Lieut.  Oeorge  E.  Pingree  Captain  in  the  Eleventh. 
The  story  of  their  services  in  that  regiment  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  George  Farr  assumed  the  task  of  enlist- 
ing a  company  in  town  for  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts.  Forty-seven  of  the  men  in  this  company 
were  credited  to  Littleton,  while  six  others  were  sons  of  the  town 
by  birth,  but  at  the  time  of  enlistment  resident  in  other  towns. 
These  men,  without  exception,  were  good  citizens,  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  town,  and  some  of  the  number  were  engaged  in  a  pros- 
|»erous  business  or  bound  to  happy  homes  with  ties  that  were  hard 
to  sever.     But  the  perilous  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  and  the 

1  The  engngemehtg  in  wliich  the  regiment  participated  were:  Soiitli  Moiin- 
tnin,  M(l.  September  14,  1802;  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17;  Wfiite  Snlphiir 
Springs,  Va.,  November  15;  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  18;  Siege  of  Vicka- 
burg,  Mist.,  June  14, 1862,  to  July,  1865;  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  10-16;  Wilderness, 
Vn.,  May  0.7,  1864;  Spottsylvania,  Va..  May  10-18;  North  Anna  River,  Va ,  May 
24-20 ;  Totof>otomoy,  Va.,  May  81,  June  1 ;  Betliesda  Church,  June  2,  8  ;  Cold  Har- 
bor, Va.,  June  5-12;  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  10.  1864,  to  April  8,  1805; 
Petersburg.  Va.  (assault  at  tlie  Shand  House),  July  17;  Mine  explosion,  Petersburg, 
Va.  (assault),  July  80;  Weldon  Railroad,  Va.,  August  20,  21;  Poplar  Springs 
Church,  Va.,  September  30,  October  1 ;  Uutcher's  Run,  Va.,  October  27 ;  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  April  1, 2,  1805. 
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call  or  the  President  of  July  2  of  that  year  summoned  them  to 
the  field,  and  they  abandoned  home  and  sliop,  mill  and  farm,  to 
obey  tlie  demands  of  patriotic  duty.  Wlien  the  regiment  loft  tlie 
State  for  the  front,  the  officers  of  this  company  were  Capt  George 
Farr,  First  Lieutenant  Edward  Eilburn,  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Marslial  Sanders.  It  was  the  only  company  that  left  the  State 
with  a  full  complement  of  commissioned  officers  who  were  citizens 
of  the  town. 

Tlie  regiment  joined  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  it  behaved  with  the  gallan- 
try of  veterans.  Of  the  men  in  its  ranks  from  this  town  Jonathan 
Place  and  Lovren  S.  Oilman  were  the  only  ones  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle.  Both  fell  in  the  sanguinary  action  of 
June  1, 1864,  at  Cold  Harbor.  Elanson  Furr  Closson  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  engagement  on  the  3d  of  May  at  Providence 
Church  Road,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  month. 

While  in  the  field  the  company  lost  six  men  fi*om  the  town  by 
death  from  disease.  These  were  Norman  Town,  Andrew  M.  Wal- 
lace, David  B.  Muffett,  Anthony  Nutting,  Oeorge  W.  Nurse,  and 
James  M.  Streeter. 

Eleven  of  our  men  were  wounded.  Capt  Oeorge  Farr  at  Cold 
Harbor  was  hit  in  the  shoulder  by  a  rifle  ball.  The  historian  of 
the  regiment  says:  he  ^'  spins  around  several  times  when  the  bullet 
strikes  him,  hitting  Lieutenant  Thompson  as  he  does  so;  but 
soon  steadying  himself,  he  asks  Lieutenant  Thompson  to  take  com- 
mand of  Company  D  .  .  .  and  disappears  in  the  rcar."^  Captain 
Farr's  wound  was  severe,  and  after  he  retired  from  the  service,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  ho  underwent  several  operations  before  he 
obtained  final  relief  from  the  effects  of  that  bullet.  Capt  Mar- 
shal Sanders  was  wounded,  September  29,  1864,  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Harrison.  Soon  after  enlistment  he  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant,  made  First  Lieutenant  in  1863,  and  Captain 
in  July,  1864.  Before  entering  the  service  Captain  Sanders  was 
a  millwright,  and  for  a  few  years  a  partner,  of  Philip  H.  Paddle- 
ford  at  South  Littleton.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier  and  popular 
with  his  men.  He  was  mustered  out  June  21,  1865,  and  died 
April  4,  1866,  When  the  Orand  Army  Post  was  established  in 
town,  the  men  who  were  in  his  company  constituted  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  organization,  and  honored  his  memory  by  bestow- 
ing his  name  upon  it.  Lieut.  Augustine  C.  Oaskill  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Yt,  but  had  been  a  rosident  of  this  town  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  entering  the  army.    For  soldierly  conduct  he 

I  IlUtory  of  the  Thirteenth  N.  H.  Volunteers,  p.  848. 
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won  his  promotion  tlirougli  tlie  grades  of  the  service  from  that  of  a 
private  to  Second  Lieutenant.  The  last  promotion  came  too  late 
to  enable  him  to  be  mustered  under  his  commission.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  slaughter  at  Cold  Harbor,  July  1, 1864,  but  was 
soon  in  the  ranks  again  to  win  another  promotion.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment  in  June,  1865. 

Tlie  Littleton  men  in  the  ranks  of  Company  D  who  were 
wounded  in  action  numbered  eight.  Of  these  John  E.  Prescott  was 
twice  notified  that  death  was  very  near,  once  at  Proctor's  and 
Kingsland's  creeks,  and  again  at  Fort  Harrison  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1864.  Jesse  W.  Place,  a  brother  of  Jonathan,  who  lost 
his  life  at  Cold  Harbor  fifteen  days  before,  sacrificed  an  arm  in  the 
successful  assault  on  Battery  Five  near  Petersburg,  where  a  dozen 
ofHcers  and  men  of  the  Thirteenth  captured  the  battery  with  two 
hundred  prisoners.  Elmer  C.  Moulton  and  Charles  R.  Coburn 
were  comrades  of  Captain  Sanders  and  John  E.  Prescott  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  and  both  were  severely  wounded  in  that 
action.  Marcus  A.  Taylor  and  James  J.  Young  were  among  the 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  first  engagement  in  which  the 
regiment  participated.  Albert  Carpenter  was  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Austin  Oilman  at  Drewry's  Bluff  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1864. 

Zadock  B.  Remick,  David  0.  Hatch,  Robert  L.  Merrill,  Levi  W. 
Sanl)orn,  Thomas  E.  Russell,  Alba  B.  Carter,  William  W.  Scott, 
and  Calvin  P.  Crouch  were  discharged  on  account  of  being  dis- 
abled, and  returned  before  the  term  of  their  enlistment  had 
expired. 

The  men  who  passed  through  the  conflict  practically  unscathed 
and  were  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  at  Concord  on  June  21, 
1865,  were :  Francis  W.  Fitzgerald,  Charles  H.  Applebee,  Stephen 
Webster  Atwood,  Edwin  Bowman,  Josiah  Brown,  Henry  B.  Burn- 
ham,  Nathan  Burns,  George  W.  Cleasby,  Daniel  M.  Clough,  Cor- 
poral Samuel  J.  Clough,  Horace  Palmer,  Francis  W.  Sanborn, 
John  W.  Palmer,  Cor|)oral  Charles  H.  Russell,  Sergeant  Chester 
Simpson,  Riley  S.  Simpson,  Silas  Wheeler,  Theodore  F.  Wooster, 
and  George  W.  Williams. 

Lieut  Edward  Kilburn  resigned  from  the  service  on  account  of 
ill-health  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  Benjamin 
W.  Kilburn  was  discharged  February  19,1868,  a  substitute  having 
been  furnished  without  his  knowledge. 

There  were  several  sons  of  the  town  who,  owing  to  a  residence 
elsewhere,  were  credited  to  the  town  from  which  they  were  en- 
listed.   These  were :  James  W.  Eaton,  of  Antrim,  George  0.  W. 
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Hatch  and  Charles  Burt,  Jr.,  of  Bethlehem,  Jonathan  M.  Rix,  of 
Dalton,  and  Charles  A.  Austin,  of  Monroe. 

Cyrus  R.  Biodgett,  then  of  Stratford,  and  Isaac  F.  Dodge,  of 
Ljraan,  have  for  a  long  period  since  the  close  of  the  war  been 
residents  of  Littleton.  Captain  Biodgett  was  discharged  from  the 
regiment  to  accept  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  colored  troo|>s 
in  which  he  finally  attained  the  rank  of  Captain. 

It  is  probable  that  fewer  men  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Company 
D  received  commissions  as  a  reward  fur  meritorious  and  often 
heroic  services;  than  did  those  of  any  other  company  in  the  regi- 
ment. The  wound  Captain  Farr  received  at  Cold  Harbor  incapa- 
citated him  for  further  duty  with  the  regiment,  but  he  continued 
on  detached  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  effectually 
barred  the  way  to  the  highest  company  promotion,  and  it  was 
henceforth  commanded  by  a  First  Lieutenant. 

After  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  when  it  was 
found  that  Lorenzo  Phillips  was  among  the  missing,  Mr.  Kilburn 
and  his  comrade  Batchellor,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
explored  the  scene  of  the  day's  action  in  front  of  their  company, 
and  found  their  missing  comrade  with  a  mortal  bayonet  wound  in 
the  abdomen,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  from  the  field. 

We  believe  the  foregoing  names  comprise  those  of  all  the  men 
in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  who  earned  a  right  to  be  mentioned  in 
these  pages  as  citizens  of  the  towu.^ 

The  record  of  the  town  in  connection  with  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment is  not  brilliant  We  furnished  but  one  man  for  that  organi- 
zation, who,  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  gave  the  name  of  John 
Stevens,  and  Scotland  as  his  native  country,  and  both  were  apocry- 
phal. Stevens  enlisted  August  2,  1864,  and  was  in  the  service 
just  twenty-one  days,  when  he  deserted.  This  blot  on  our 
escutcheon  was  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  services  of  two 
excellent  soldiers  who  served  in  this  regiment  from  olhcr  towns, 
one  of  whom,  Frank  T.  Mofifett,  was  a  son  of  Littleton  by  birth ; 

^  The  Thirteenth  Regiment  left  the  State  for  the  scene  of  action  in  October,  1802 
and  was  engaged  in  the  ftdlowing  actions:  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  l)ecH)niber  11-10, 
1802;  Getty's  Niglit  Assault,  December  13,  1802;  Siege  of  Suffolk,  April  10  to  May 
4,  1863;  Providence  Church  Koad,  May  3;  Fori  Walihall,  May  0  and  7, 180i;  Switt 
Creek,  May  9iind  10;  Proctor's  and  Kingsland's  creeks.  May  12  and  13;  l)rewry*s 
BUiff,  May  14-10;  Hermuda  Hundred,  May  10-17,  August  27  to  September  28; 
Cold  Harbor,  June  1-12;  Battery  Five,  Petersburg,  Juno  16;  Siege  of  Petersburg, 
June  15  to  August  27;  Mine  explosion,  July  30 ;  Capture  of  Fori  Harrison,  Sep- 
tember 29;  Defence  of  Fort  Harrison,  September  80;  Fair  Oaks,  October  27;  and 
the  occupation  of  liichmond,  April  8,  1805.  The  regiment  furnished  the  first  troops, 
anil  its  colors  were  the  first  to  enter  the  city.  (Register  of  N.  H.  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors, Ayling,  p.  666.) 
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tlic  oilier,  Bcnjnmin  F.  Elliott,  by  adoption ;  both,  when  tlio  war 
closed,  passed  their  lives  here,  and  here  they  are  buried.  Frank 
T.  Afoflett  while  in  the  nrmy  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
the  hospital  service,  and  there  developed  the  bent  which  determined 
his  life  work.  Elliott  enlisted  Jannary  4, 1864,  was  wounded  and 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Greek,  October  19, 1864,  and  passed 
nearly  eight  months  in  rebel  prisons.  lie  was  paroled  Juno  8, 
1865,  and  mustered  from  the  service  July  8,  1865.^ 

The  Fifteenth  was  a  nine  months'  regiment,  enlisted  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1862.  Six  men  from  Littleton  entered 
its  ranks,  four  of  whom  appeared  on  the  regimental  rolls  to  the 
credit  of  the  town ;  these  were  Lewis  0.  and  George  W.  Place, 
Ransom  S.  Day,  and  Austin  Morse.  Gharles  S.  Ilazcltino  and 
Alonzo  Place  were  credited  to  the  town  of  Bath.  The  Places, 
Lewis  0.  and  his  sons,  were  connected  with  the  town  nearly  all 
their  lives.  Day  was  born  in  Dalton,  but  was  a  resident  of  the  town 
when  enlisted.  Austin  Morse,  a  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Morse, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  did  not  serve  out  the  term  of 
enlistment,  he  was  discharged  for  disability  at  GarroUton,  La., 
March  27,  1863.  He  now  resides  in  Arizona.  Gharles  S.  Hazel- 
tine  was  a  nephew  of  Enoch  Hazeltine,  the  old-time  aboh'tionist. 

This  regiment  was  raised  for  special  duty  and  was  in  but  one 
engagement,  that  of  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  from  May  27 
to  July  9, 1868.  , 

Gyrus  E.  Burnham  and  Henry  H.  Lovejoy  enlisted  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Regiment  November  12,  1862,  were  transferred  to  the 
Second  Regiment,  April  16,  1868,  and  mustered  out  October 
9,  1863. 

This  regiment  was  raised  as  a  Third  Gongressional  District 
Regiment  at  the  same  time  that  the  Fifteenth,  representing  the 
First  District,  and  the  Sixteenth  the  Second  District,  were  being 
formed.  Henry  0.  Kent  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Seven- 
teenth, but  never  took  the  field,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  required  the  State  to  forward  men  to  the 
front  without  delay,  and  the  Seventeenth  when  nearly  filled  was 
stripped  of  its  men  to  furnish  those  that  were  weaker  in  numbers 
but  its  elders  by  seniority.  When  those  regiments  were  filled  and 
equipped,  the  surplus  men  were  transferred  to  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, and  saw  some  hard  fighting  before  they  were  discharged. 

1  The  Fourteenth  wns  engngcd  in  the  following  bftttles:  Deep  Bottom,  July  27- 
28 ;  Wincliester,  August  17 ;  llnlltown,  August  20;  Berry vllle,  September  8 ;  Lock's 
Ford,  September  13;  Opequnn,  September  10;  Fisher's  Hill,  September  22;  Tom's 
Brook,  October  0  ;  Uecoimoissance  to  Strnsburg  nnd  Cednr  Creek.  All  in  Virginia, 
and  nil  in  1801.    (Hecord  of  N.  H.  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Ayling,  p.  005.) 
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Tlie  record  does  not  indicate  that  auy  meu  of  Littleton  bii*tli  or 
residence  became  members  of  the  Eighteenth,  the  last  infantry 
regiment  raised  by  the  State  for  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1861  tlie  State  raised  a  battalion  (four 
companies)  of  cavalry  which  became  Companies  I,  K,  L,  and  M 
of  the  First  Regiment  New  England  Cavalry,  the  other  eight  com- 
panies being  raised  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  regiment, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  the  first  cavalry  regiment  sent  out  fram 
New  England.  When  the  battalion  was  recruited,  eight  men  en- 
listed from  this  town.  They  were,  Ezra  B.  Parker,  Thomas  W. 
Harrington,  Andrew  Jackson,  Levi  Ward  Cobleigh,  Hugh  J.  Ilicii- 
ardson,^  in  December,  1861,  and  Warren  W.  Lovejoy,  January  1, 
Charles  W.  Lovejoy  and  Leonard  Taylor,  January  2,  1862,  and 
George  W.  Corey,  who  enlisted  in  March,  1862. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1864  the  State  undertook 
successfully  to  set  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  It  did 
this  by  making  the  companies  in  the  First  New  England  a  nucleus. 
These  companies  were  permanently  detached  from  their  old  regi- 
ment and  were  joined  by  eight  additional  companies,  and  the  or- 
ganization was  completed  July  20,  1864,  and  was  known  as  the 
First  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Yoluntcer  Cavalry.  In  tlie  new 
companies  were  Henry  A.  Clough,  Cyrus  Harris,  John  B.  Mcln- 
tire,  and  Isaac  H.  Kingsbury,  —  all  Littleton  men,  but  Kingsbury 
was  credited  to  Cornisli.  Besides  these  was  one,  George  Stevens, 
who  enlisted  August  17,  and  deserted  in  less  than  two  weeks.  He 
was  never  a  resident  of  the  town. 

Ezra  B.  Parker,  son  of  Ezra  and  Hannah  (Burleigh)  Parker,  was 
born  in  Littleton  August  26, 1888.  He  fitted  for  college  at  St. 
Johnsbury  Academy,  and  entered  Dartmouth  in  September,  1856, 
and  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  soon  became  a  student  in  the 
oflice  of  Woods  &  Binghams  at  Bath,  and  there  pursued  the 
study  of  law  until  his  enlistment  in  the  army,  December  6, 1861. 
He  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Orderly  Sergeant  of  Troop  L, 
First  New  England  Cavalry.  Faithful  and  intelligent,  his  promo- 
tion was  assui*ed,  and  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant 
August  4, 1862,  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  regiment  in  December 
following,  and  Captain  of  Troop  D  March  31,  1864.  This  bottalion 
saw  hard  service  during  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  in  1862  and 
1868.  Adjutant  Parker  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  unfortunate 
affair  at  Middleburg  on  June  18,  1863,  when  with  not  more  than 
four  hundred  men,  and  surrounded  by  twenty  times  its  numbers, 
the  regiment  cut  its  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
loss  of  half  its  numbers  in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.    Lieuten- 

^  Father  of  Capt.  Hugh  R.  of  the  Second  Regiment. 
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ant  Parker  was  among  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  passed  the  subsequent  nine  months  in  Libbj  Prison. 
He  was  released  in  Maj,  18649  and  soon  after  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. Wlien  the  battalion  became  a  part  of  the  First  New  Hamp- 
sliire  Gavalrj,  lie  continued  to  act  as  Ac^utant  until  assigned  to 
Troop  1),  as  Captain,  lie  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment 
July  16, 1805. 

Captain  Parker  was  an  ideal  cavalryman;  alert,  clcar-eyod, 
strong,  and  enduring  he  brought  to  the  work  all  its  physical  re- 
quirements, while  his  mental  equipment,  enthusiasm,  patriotic 
devotion,  and  undaunted  courage  combined  to  render  him  the  equal 
of  any  soldier  who  went  out  from  our  town. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  he  did  not  resume  his  legal  studies, 
but  engaged  in  business,  and  has  since  been  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  wholesale  clothing-houses  of  Boston. 
Like  his  progenitors,  he  has  had  no  ambition  to  mix  in  public 
affairs  beyond  the  discharge  of  the  duties  demanded  by  good 
citizenship. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  times  these  men  met  the 
enemy  in  combat,^  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  their  record  of 
fatalities  is  so  small.  Not  one  was  killed  in  action ;  but  one  was 
seriously  wounded  ;  two  died  of  disease,  one  of  these  in  a  Confed- 
erate prison ;  two  were  discharged  disabled,  two  on  account  of 
wounds;  eight  were  captured  by  the  confederates.  Five  of  the 
original  recruits  re-enlisted  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  seven  were  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  individual  record  of  these  men  is  as  follows :  Warren  W. 
Lovejoy  lost  an  arm,  near  Rapidan  Station,  September  14,  1868, 
and  was  discharged  on  that  account  February  2, 1864.  Isaac  H. 
Kingsbury  was  taken  prisoner  in  Wilson's  raid  along  the  Weldon 
Railroad,  and  died  in  Andersonville  Prison  November  18, 1864. 
An  excellent  soldier,  he  had  but  recently  been  promoted  Sergeant, 
when  he  was  captured.  Cyrus  Harris,  a  recruit  of  1864,  became 
Corporal,  was  twice  wounded,  once  at  Nottoway  Court  House, 
June  28,  1864,  and  again,  June  29,  at  Ream's  Station.  He  died 
of  disease  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  22,  1864.  Those  taken  prison- 
ers other  than  those  mentioned  were:  Charles  W.  Lovejoy,  twice, 
—  first,  at  Mountville,  October  81, 1862,  and  second,  at  the  affair 
at  Middleburg,  L86S.  He  was  soon  paroled  on  each  of  these 
occasions.    He  was  appointed  Corporal,  and  discharged  at  the 

1  The  battalion  and  its  sncceMor,  First  New  Hampshire  Regiment  of  Volunteer 
CaTalrj,  were  engaged  in   forty- tliree  skirmishes  and   battles,  beginning  at  Port 
Koyal,  Va.,  May  80, 1862,  and  ending  at  North  Fork,  Va.,  March  6  and  7, 18S6. 
VOL.  I.  — 30 
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expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment.  Sergeants  Leonard  Taylor 
and  Thomas  W.  Harrington  wore  captured  by  Confederates  at 
Mountville,  and  soon  paroled.  Both  re-enlisted,  and  were  mus- 
tered out  with  the  regiment  July  15, 1865.  Levi  Ward  Cobleigh 
and  George  W.  Corey  were  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  at  Mid- 
dleburg  in  June,  1863;  both  were  paroled,  and  re>enlisted,  and 
were  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  Andrew  Jackson  was  sick 
in  the  hospital  at  Falls  Church,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  discharged  on  account  of  disability  Septem- 
ber 28,  1862.  Henry  A.  Clough,  John  B.  Mclntiro,  recruits  of 
1864,  were  mustered  out  with  the  regiment.  Hugh  J.  Uichard- 
son,  a  citizen  of  this  town,  like  his  son  Hugh  R.,  was  credited 
to  another  municipality,  and  discharged  May  10, 1865.  Thus  all 
the  men  credited  to  Littleton  are  accounted  for,  except  George 
Stevens,  and  he  never  was  a  Littleton  man.  He  was  a  bounty- 
jumper  from  parts  unknown,  who  cheated  this  town  out  of  a 
handsome  bounty  by  enlisting  August  17, 1864,  and  the  country 
of  his  services,  such  as  they  might  have  been,  by  deserting  twelve 
days  after  his  enlistment. 

On  September  20,  1864,  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  author- 
ized to  raise  a  full  regiment  of  twelve  companies  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. When  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
known  as  the  Fii*st  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Yoluntecr  Heavy 
Artillery.  The  regiment  was  mustered  in  at  Concord  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864.  Companies  A  and  B  had  been  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Constitution,  Portsmouth 
harbor.  Company  M  was  the  Light  Battery  that  went  fix>m  Man- 
chester in  1861.  The  men  in  this  regiment  were  enlisted  for  one 
year's  service. 

This  town  had  been  combed  again  and  again  for  men  to  fill  its 
quota  under  the  several  calls  by  the  Pi*esident,  and  prior  to  that 
of  July  18, 1864,  its  books  were  balanced  on  this  account.  At 
one  time  the  indications  were  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  another  draft ;  but  under  the  combined  influences  of  a 
short  term  of  enlistment,  an  assurance  that  the  men  were  required 
only  for  garrison  duty  within  the  fortifications  of  Washington, 
thirty-two  men  became  members  of  Company  I  in  this  regiment. 
These  were  Alden  Quimby,  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Albert  H.  Bow- 
man, James  M.  Cummings,  George  F.  Buchanan,  Asa  A.  Wells, 
William  Harriman,  John  W.  Gilbert,  EUery  H.  Carter,  Cyrus  E. 
Burnham,  Alfred  Bowman,  John  Barron,  Eli  Boprey,  Charles 
Closson,  Rinaldo  Dodge,  John  Smith  Davis,  Joshua  W.  Dudley, 
George  W.  Hadlock,  Sidney  Jordan,  Edward  H.  Johnson,  James 
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W.  Merrill,  George  W.  Place,  Myron  Page,  Zadock  B.  Remick, 
Hugh  J.  Ricliaixlson,  Fruuk  Rcaurae,  Oilman  D.  Sliute,  Horace 
Sliute,  True  M.  Stevens,  Daniel  Slieiry,  Franklin  B.  Towne,  and 
Franklin  B.  Williams.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  number  of  these 
men  were  veterans  of  other  regiments  wliose  former  term  of  enlist* 
ment  had  expired,  or  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of 
disability. 

Of  these  men  Alden  Quimby  was  many  years  Railway  Station 
Agent.  He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  September  8, 
1864,  and  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  December.  Ghaun- 
cey  U.  Greene  succeeded  Lieutenant  Quimby  as  Second  Lieuten* 
ant  of  Company  I,  December  26, 1864.  He  was  recently  one  of 
the  Selectmen  of  the  town.  Albert  H.  Bowman  and  James  M. 
Cummings  were  Sergeants.  The  only  one  wlio  did  not  return 
from  this  service  was  Corporal  John  W.  Gilbert  He  was  born 
in  Canada  of  American  parents.  He  died  at  Fort  Reno,  near 
Washington,  of  disease,  in  January,  1865,  Tlie  only  ones  to 
be  discharged  before  tlie  expiration  of  their  term  were  Asa  A. 
Wells,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  Alfred  Bowman,  on 
account  of  disability,  in  April,  1865,  Rinaldo  Dodge  and  Frank 
Rcaume,  both  for  disability.  Eli  Boprey  was  the  only  one  in  the 
squad  who  failed  to  discharge  a  soldier's  duty ;  he  deserted  at 
Concord  before  the  regiment  left  fur  the  front.  The  others  did 
garrison  duty  in  the  defences  of  Washington  during  their  entire 
term,  and  were  mustered  out  at  Washington  June  15, 1865. 

Two  men  from  the  town  were  in  Company  G,  U.  S.  Sharps 
shooters, — Cliarles  L.  Dudley  and  Davis  B.  Sargent.  The  former 
served  his  term,  then  re-enlisted ;  and  when  the  company  was  dis* 
charged  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  and  with  that 
regiment  was  mustered  from  tlie  army. 

Eight  men  at  various  times  during  the  war  served  in  the  navy. 
Those  who  were  residents  of  the  town  were  transferred  from  the 
army ;  the  others,  four  in  number,  were  substitutes  or  bounty  men 
who  never  had  any  other  connection  with  the  town  than  to  count 
on  its  quota. 

Charles  S.  Norton,  Nelson  S.  Cooley,  and  Frank  Hunt  were 
well-known  naval  volunteers  who  represented  other  towns,  but 
lived  here  during  the  last  years  of  their  lives. 

The  town  furnished  two  hundred  and  sixteen  men  for  the  army 
who  were  placed  to  her  credit;  of  these  thirty  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds.  At  least  twelve  of  her  sons  credited  to  other 
States  foil  in  the  great  struggle,  and  more  than  thirty-six  of  her 
children  are  known  to  have  entered  the  service  from  other  States, 
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* 
and  one  hundred  and  nine  men  not  of  the  town,  but  who  were 
sometime  residents  before  or  since  the  war,  had  their  names 
blazoned  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  army  during  the  contest. 

With  hardly  an  exception  tlie  men  who  came  from  the  army  to 

reside  in  the  town  have  added  something  more  than  numbers  to 

its  citizenship :  intelligent,  sturdy,  law-abiding,  thrifty  men  whose 

patriotism  had  been  deepened  and  broadened  by  years  of  liardship 

and  sufifering  in  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 

Union,  they  were  at  home  wherever  the  flag  floated  in  the  breeze, 

and  quickly  became  a  part  of  our  municipal  life.    Three  of  these 

men  had  earned  promotion  in  the  army  by  a  display  of  soldierly 

qualities  of  a  high  order.     Andrew  Jackson  Sherman,  born  in 

Lisbon,  was  a  resident  of   Bethlehem  when  he  enlisted  in  the 

Thirteenth  Regiment,  but  for  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the 

war  resided  here.     When  mustered  in,  he  was  appointed  Firat 

Sergeant.    Ho  won  his  straps  on  the  field  of  Fi*edericksburg,  where 

he  was  wounded,  and  promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant  October  28, 

1864,    Lieutenant  Sherman  was  a  strict  disciplinarian ;  always 

swift  to  obey,  he  required  of  his  men  the  same  implicit  obedience. 

He  never  asked  a  service  he  would  not  willingly  grant,  —a  fact 

his  comrades  recognized,  —  and  they  followed  him  with  alacrity. 

The  men  respected  him  for  his  soldierly  virtues,  good  fellowship, 

and  the  democratic  manners  which  he  had  not  cast  off  with  his 

private's  uniform,  but  has  continued  to  this  day.     His  courage 

was  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  Captain  (joodwin. 

On  the  battlefield  ho  was  seemingly  as  unconcerned  in  regard  to 

personal  danger  as  when  on  dress  parade,  enthusiasm  fired  his 

eye  and  nerved  and  quickened  his  action ;  to  get  at  the  enemy 

quickly  and  effectively  was  the  object  of  all  his  mind  and  energies. 

As  modest  as  brave,  he  is  reluctant  to  speak  of  the  part  he  played 

in  his  regiment,  but  is  generous  in  praise  of  the  noble  deeds  of 

his  companions  in  arms. 

It  was  a  crowning  distinction  to  his  services,  that,  by  reason  of 
the  seniority  of  his  company,  he  commanded  the  firat  company 
of  the  first  Federal  regiment  that  entered  Richmond  as  an  or- 
ganized body. 

Another  whose  career  as  a  soldier  follows  closely  in  some 
respects  that  of  Lieutenant  Sherman,  is  John  Tenuey  Simpson. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Regiment,  Maine,  sent  to  the 
war.  He  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  at  Portland.  Like  Lieutenant 
Sherman,  he  was  the  first  Orderly  of  his  company,  was  made  Second 
Lieutenant  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  honorably  discharged 
for  disability  incurred  in  the  service  in  September,  1862.    A 
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brave  soldier,  Lieuteimnt  Simpson  lias  been  a  good  citizen,  and 
i^epeatedlj  honored  by  his  townsmen  by  an  election  to  important 
town  offices. 

William  Hoit  Stevens,  who  came  to  Littleton,  in  1868,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Woollen  Factory  then  controlled  by  Jordan,  Marsh 
A  Co.  of  Boston,  was  a  Green  Mountain  Boy,  who  had  inherited 
the  patriotic  and  soldierly  qualities  of  that  famous  race  and  was 
true  to  their  promptings.  He  enlisted  in  June,  1862,  in  Troop  B, 
Seventh  Squadron  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  known  as  the  Dartmouth 
Cavalry,  as  the  company  was  made  up  largely  of  students  from  that 
college.  He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  upon  joining 
the  squadron,  and  mustered  out  early  in  October,  1862,  the  squad- 
ron having  enlisted  for  three  months  only.  He  was  then  made 
Captain  of  Company  C,  Second  Rhode  Island  Cavalry.  While 
leading  his  company  at  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  March  14, 
1868,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  As  soon  as 
his  wounds  had  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
journey  to  Richmond,  he  became  an  inmate  of  Libby  Prison.  He 
was  exchanged  July,  1868,  and  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service,  on  account  of  wounds,  August  14,  1868.  While  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  Captain  Stevens  was  interested  in  its  social, 
business,  and  political  welfare.  His  activities,  however,  were 
never  selfish,  but  were  freely  given  for  the  advancement  of 
every  good  work.  His  party,  then  in  a  minority,  frequently 
availed  itself  of  his  popularity  to  strongthen  its  ticket  by  making 
him  a  candidate  for  representative  to  the  General  Court.  He 
was  eminently  a  just  man ;  a  foe  to  envy,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness;  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate  and  to  all  who  endeavored 
to  aid  their  fellowmen  or  elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship. 
A  brave  soldier,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  won  and,  what 
is  better,  deserved  the  friendship  of  every  citizen  of  Littleton. 
While  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood  with  the  promise  of  the  bright 
afternoon  and  mellow  twilight  of  life  before  him,  his  horizon  was  ob- 
scured by  the  cloud  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  promise  and  hope 
slowly  faded  into  night  He  passed  away  at  his  home,  in  Windsor, 
Vt,  March  12, 1891. 

Others,  who  were  sometime  residents  since  the  close  of  those 
days  of  strife,  were  John  J.  Ladd  and  Franklin  J.  Burnbam,  who 
were  principals  of  the  High  School,  the  first  for  three  years,  the 
last  for  one  year.  Mr.  Ladd  was  Paymaster  of  Volunteers  with 
the  rank  of  major  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Mr.  Buruham 
enlisted  in  July,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  in  February,  1865. 
He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  and  left  it  as  a  First  Lieu- 
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tenant  George  W.  Ferguson  enlisted  from  Monroe  in  the  Thir* 
teenth  Regiment,  was  Commissary  Sergeant  for  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieutenantcj  and  was  mus- 
tered out  as  First  Lieutenant.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
sided at  West  Littleton  until  his  death,  which  occurred  March 
6,  1869.  Ho  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  much  respected  in 
civil  life.  Lieut.  George  W.  Hall  of  tlio  Twenty-fourth  Maine 
was  another  good  soldier  who  made  this  town  his  home  for  a 
time  after  the  war. 

The  scope  of  this  work  will  not  permit  even  brief  reference 
here  to  all  who  pledged  their  lives  for  the  honor  and  perpetuity  of 
their  country  who  were  at  some  time  connected  with  our  town. 
But  the  friendship  of  youth  and  early  manhood  compels  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  who,  born  within  the  borders  of  a  neighl)or- 
ing  town,  was  in  many  ways  a  Littleton  man.  This  was  his  post- 
office  address,  here  he  received  his  last  school  iiistnictiou,  and  here 
ho  attended  church.  Charles  William  Hu(chollor,born  iu  licthlulicm 
in  October,  1838,  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  in  August, 

1862,  was  mustered  in  as  Corporal  and  made  a  Sergeant  of  his 
Company  soon  after.  He  was  wounded  in  the  action  at  Provi- 
dence Church  Road,  May  8,  1863,  and  in  the  engagement  at 
Proctor's  and  Kingsland's  Creeks,  May  18,  1864,  he  fell  stricken 
with  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Point 
Lookout,  Md.,  where  he  lingered  until  the  second  day  of  July, 
when  life  ebbed  away.  His  last  days  were  solaced  by  the  presence 
of  his  mother  and  the  care  and  skill  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr. 
Ralph  Bughee.  It  seems  trite  to  refer  to  him,  and  others  like 
him,  as  a  brave  soldier.  The  physical  attribute  of  courage  was 
the  rule  in  those  days  of  peril,  but  Sergeant  Batchellor  was  some- 
thing more  than  this ;  his  soldierly  conduct  was  guided  by  a  con- 
trolling sense  of  duty,  and  having  discharged  its  high  behest,  he 
was  content,  though  life  were  to  be  the  crowning  sacrifice  on  its 
altar. 

Dr.  Albert  W.  Clarke  and  Dr.  James  S.  Harriman  served  as 
surgeons;  the  first  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment.  The  doctor  resigned  the  position  after  nearly 
a  year's  service,  and  established  himself  in  practice  in  this  town, 
where  he  was  successful. 

Dr.  Harriman  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment Massachusetts  Volunteers  from  July,  1862,  to  January  SO, 

1863,  when  he  was  discharged  for  disability. 

•  The  army  rolls  of  the  Civil  War  bore  the  names  of  a  number  of 
men  who  were  then,  or  subsequently  became,  clergymen  and  have 
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been  connected  in  a  profesflional  way  with  our  religions  denomi- 
nations. Among  those  lielonging  to  the  Methodist  ConferencOf 
m^iv.  George  R.  Barnes  was  ap{K)inted  Cliaplain,  Imt  not  mustered^ 
to  tlie  Seventeenth  Regiment.  In  Novenil>er,  1864,  he  was  com- 
missioned Chaplain  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  United  States 
C(»!orcd  Troops,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  year.  Rev. 
(Jeorge  VV.  I$eel)e,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  a  "  warrant 
Burgeon"  daring  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War.  Revs. 
George  M.  Curl,  and  George  W.  Ruland  served  as  privates  in 
regiments  sent  out  by  other  States.  The  Rev.  M.  Y.  B.  Knox 
enlisted  in  a  New  York  regiment  in  April,  1861.  When  this 
term  had  expired,  he  again  entered  the  service  for  three  years. 
He  left  the  New  York  regiment  to  accept  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  United  States  Colored 
Infantry.  In  May,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  and  was 
mustered  from  the  service  in  August,  1865. 

The  Free  Baptist  denomination  was  represented  in  this  list  by 
the  Rev.  George  C.  Osgood.  The  Advent  Society  has  been  min- 
istei*ed  to  by  at  least  two  men  who  served  in  the  army,  the  Rev. 
Alonzo  0.  Hoyt  and  the  Rev.  George  M.  Little,  as  privates,— the  last 
named  in  the  Heavy  Artillery  from  this  State.  The  Rev.  George  G. 
Jones,  the  only  representative  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
served  as  Chaplain  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment.  Chaplain  Jones 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  who  served  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  with  the  regiment  from  the  time  it  was  mustered  in  until 
he  was  transferred  to  the  position  of  Chaplain  of  the  Department 
Hospital,  City  Puint,  Md.  Lieut.  S.  M.  Thompson  says  of  him,  in 
his  history  of  the  Thirteenth  (p.  824):  '^  Chaplain  Jones  desefves  a 
good  word  at  parting.  He  has  always  been  kindly  to  a  fault.  He 
has  cared  for  the  regimental  mail  with  more  faithfulness  than  any 
regular  postmaster.  He  has  written  letters  home  for  those  who 
could  not  write  for  themselves.  His  visits  to  the  sick  have  been  as 
regular  as  the  day.  He  has  written  a  full  and  heartily  compli- 
mentary history  of  the  regiment,  which  was  lost  at  Drury's  Bluff. 
His  letters  to  home  newspapers  have  greatly  benefited  the 
Thirteenth,  by  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  men.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  a  proper  appreciation  by  the  men  of  his  valuable 
services  has  been  his  use  of  a  formal  religious  service.  Fifty  off- 
hand hearty  words  extemporaneously  spoken,  go  further  with 
them  than  fifty  pages  of  set  prayers,  no  matter  liow  well 
read.'*  Perhaps  the  example  and  Icindly  consideration  of  this  man 
for  the  welfare  of  his  comrades  went  further  and  made  an  abiding 
impression,  by  fixing  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  hid 
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^^  formal "  words  of  wisdom  and  godliness,  than  hours  given  to  the 
utterance  of  words  ill  considered  yet  just  as  **  formal/'  would 
liave  done.  Chaplain  Jones  was  mustered  from  the  army  in  May, 
1865,  his  term  of  active  service  extending  over  a  longer  period 
than  that  of  any  other  chaplain  of  volunteers  who  went  from  the 
State. 

The  summer  of  1868  was  a  season  of  doubt  and  darkness  that 
even  the  victory  of  Gettysburg  could  not  dispel.  The  far-reaching 
influence  of  that  decisive  battle  was  then  unknown,  and  its  effect 
on  the  popular  mind,  though  immense,  was  far  short  of  what  it 
would  have  been  could  the  multitude  with  the  eye  of  prescience 
have  gaied  into  the  future. 

The  demands  of  the  goyernroent  for  more  men  were  continuous 
and  imperative.  Volunteers  were  not  coming  forward ;  the  source 
of  supply  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  and  a  draft,  the  last  resort  of 
the  State,  was  ordered.  New  Hampshire  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  congressional  district  having  its  provost-marshal,  and 
drafts  for  a  suflicient  number  of  men  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  State 
were  made.  The  required  number  of  men  from  this  town  was 
twenty-four,  but  in  order  to  ensure  that  number  who  would  pass 
the  rigid  physical  examination  of  tlie  post  surgeon,  fifty-six  men 
were  drawn.  This  draft  was  made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshal, at  West  Lebanon,  on  September  15,  1868.  An  in- 
tense feeling  of  apprehension  had  existed  for  several  weeks  among 
the  enrolled  citizens  of  the  town  and  their  friends,  and  reached 
its  culmination  on  this  occasion.  A  concourse  surrounded  the 
telegraph  office  while  the  drawing  was  in  progress,  and  as  the 
names  of  the  men  picked  from  the  fatal  wheel  were  read  by  the 
operator,  congratulations  were  in  order  for  the  fortunate  and  words 
of  hope  and  encouragement  showered  upon  the  victims  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune.^ 

^  The  twenty-four  unfortnnAtes  who  pMsed  the  czaoiinAtion  were:  Curtis  L. 
T^wU,  Horace  Shute,  Charles  Moffett,  DaYit  B.  Sargent,  Lorensu  C.  Kenney,  Jamet 
W.  Robins,  Benjamin  B.  Lucas.  Michael  Carroll,  Henry  P.  Thayer,  Warren  L. 
Bartlett,  Edward  KUbnrn,  John  H.  McCullock,  Loren  Bowman,  Noah  Farr,  William 
L.  Place,  Laban  T.  Thompson,  Albert  H.  Quimby,  Henry  Brown,  Henry  L.  Smith, 
Henry  E.  Sanborn,  WllUrd  Miller,  Jr.,  Albert  M.  Fuller,  WUlkm  W.  Cameron,  and 
WilUrd  A.  Stoddard. 

Eighteen  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability.  These  were :  John  A. 
Clark,  William  Hicks,  Walter  Kinnc,  Charles  B.  Eastman,  Curtis  P.  Carter,  George 
W.  Eastman,  Ai  Fiugerald,  Harrison  Brown,  Uiuhard  E.  Mclntire,  Eliery  U.  Carter, 
Elbridge  Q.  Merrill,  William  I).  Thompson,  Charles  Hodgman,  George  W.  Russell, 
WillUm  Jackson,  Jr.,  William  J.  Bickford,  Cliarles  F.  Lewis,  and  Henry  Merrill. 

TweUe  were  exempt  for  other  causes,  as  follows :  William  W.  Buchanan,  Fred- 
erick Rivers,  Edmund  Carleton,  Jr.,  Franklin  G.  Weller,  Andrew  J.  Shirley,  Milo  M. 
Little,  Henry  Cass,  Chester  H.  Carter,  Luther  D.  Sanborn,  Frank  Moarall,  Koyal  D. 
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Each  of  the  twenty-four  who  successfully  passed  examination 
furnished  substitutes.  These  soldiers  of  fortune  then  cost  sorne^ 
thing  like  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  each,  —  a  sum  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  most  of  them.  There  is  no  list  extant  of  these 
men,  but  the  alleged  names  of  many  are  to  be  found  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  regimente. 

As  a  rule  the  *MK>unty-jumper  ^'  was  an  adventurer  without 
home  or  honor.  He  possessed  many  of  the  elements  which  charac- 
terize the  ^^  tramp "  of  the  present  day ;  honorable  labor  he  ab- 
horred ;  he  was  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  a  scorner 
of  the  law.  A  natural  coward,  he  was  willing  to  take  large  risks, 
such  as  involved  loss  of  limb  or  even  life,  in  order  to  avoid  submis- 
sion to  established  order.  He  differed  from  the  ^Hramp"  prin- 
cipally in  the  fact  that  his  object  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business 
was  to  acquire  money  without  rendering  an  equivalent.  The  suc- 
cessful bounty-jumper  was  often  a  creature  of  extraordinary  busi- 
ness ability,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  a  cordon  of  provost- 
marshals,  the  police  of  towns  and  cities,  the  machinery  of  a  vast 
army,  and  in  gathering  large  sums  from  many  municipalities,  and 
defrauding  the  government  of  the  services  of  a  score  of  soldiers. 
He  sought  fields  where  bounties  were  large  and  paid  within  '*  ten 
days  of  mustering  in  ; "  after  securing  the  cash  he  would  desert 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  tramp  to  a  new  scene  of  conquest ; 
and  this  thing  was  kept  up  until  bounties  ceased  to  be  paid.  The 
town  and  some  of  its  citizens  invested  something  like  $16,000 
in  substitutea  She  fared  much  better  than  the  average,  for  not 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  these  deserted.  Such  men  as  **  George 
Welch,"  of  the  Seventh,  "  John  Wheeler,"  "  William  Weschery," 
Denis  H.  Morgan,  "  Thorwald  Poss,"  **  Thomas  Johnson,'*  Peter 
Eirwin,  John  Dehorne,  and  a  few  others,  were  valiant  soldiers 
who  deserved  well  of  our  country.  They  were  citizens  of  distant 
lands  who  were  under  no  patriotic  obligations  to  us,  and  probably 
entered  the  army  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  yet  they  kept  their 
plighted  word  of  honor. 

The  eldest  recruit  from  the  town  was  Lewis  O.  Place,  who  was 
fifty-five  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment ;  the  youngest,  Charles  R. 
Coburn,  born  July  10, 1848,  enlisted  August  6, 1862  ;  he  was  but 
fourteen  years  and  twenty-seven  days  old  when  he  signed  his  first 
army  roll. 

Lewis  0.  Place  was  the  father  of  four  sons  who  served  in  the 

RoanseTel,  and  Samuel  P.  Norse.  Two,  Stephen  L.  Hicks  and  Lewis  Cutran,  did 
not  report,  —  Hicks,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  then  in  the  serTlce,  and  Outran,  on 
account  of  absence,  Tislting  friends  In  Canada. 
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army  and  of  another  who  furnished  a  snhstitute.  He  enliated  in 
the  Fifteenth  Regiment  September  8,  1862,  and  was  discharged 
August  ISf  1868,  on  account  of  disability.  The  sons  who  enlisted 
were  George  W.,  Alonzo,  Jonathan,  and  Jesse  W.  William  L. 
sent  a  substitute.  The  first  two  were  discordant  elements  in  every 
organization  with  which  they  were  connected.  They  were  born 
fighters,  who  were  seen  at  their  best  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
bullets;  but  they  were  uncontrollable,  and  kept  on  fighting  be- 
tween battles.  To  relieve  the  regiment  and  secure  to  their  com- 
rades an  occasional  semblance  of  peace,  they  were  kept  moving 
from  one  regiment  to  another. 

Qeorge  W.  was  a  member  of  the  squad  enlisted  for  the  First 
Regiment,  and  then  went  into  the  Second.  He  was  wounded  and 
captured  at  Williamsburg,  paroled  within  a  few  days,  and  dis- 
charged from  the  regiment.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth, 
was  discharged  in  1863,  after  nearly  a  year's  service,  and  finally 
entered  the  First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery,  and  managed  to  re- 
main with  that  organization  until  it  was  mustered  out. 

Alonzo  had  the  most  varied  experience  of  any  soldier  who  went 
from  the  town.  He  served  two  States  and  in  both  army  and  navy. 
His  first  enlistment  was  on  June  1, 1861,  in  the  Third  Vermont 
Infantry.  From  this  regiment  he  was  discharged  for  disability 
September  18,  1862.  His  next  venture  was  as  a  substitute,  in 
which  capacity  he  joined  the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  October  3, 1862, 
only  fifteen  days  after  he  had  been  discharged  from  the  Vermont 
regiment  on  account  of  disability ;  he  was  assigned  to  Company  G 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment,  and  soon  transferred  to  Company  F,  and 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  August  18, 
1863.  On  this  occasion  he  represented  the  town  of  Bath.  .  In  the 
following  October  he  joined  the  Fifth  Regiment  as  a  substitute 
credited  to  this  town.  He  remained  with  this  organization  at  its 
camp  in  Lower  Maryland  during  the  winter,  and  in  April,  1864, 
was  persuaded  to  enter  the  navy  as  an  ordinary  seaman.  It  is 
presumed  that  he  did  not  particularly  enjoy  the  discipline  prevail- 
ing on  board  the  steamer  *^  Thomas  Freeborn,"  as  he  abandoned 
her  without  leave,  August  27, 1864. 

The  younger  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Jesse  W.,  were  made  of 
entirely  different  material.  They  were  excellent  soldiers,  faithful, 
obedient,  and  companionable,  both  in  camp  and  on  the  battlefield. 
Both  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  Littleton  company.  Jona- 
than laid  down  his  life  in  the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  1, 1864, 
and  Jesse  W.  lost  an  arm  in  the  heroic  charge  and  capture  of 
Battery  Five  near  Petersburg,  June  15, 1864.    On  recovering  from 
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his  wounds  he  was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and 
mustered  out  July  8, 1865. 

Not  counting  the  time  of  William  L.*s  substitute,  which  is  an 
unknown  quantity,  the  family  during  the  war  gave  to  the  cause  a 
service  aggregating  eleven  years,  nine  months,  and  seventeen  days. 
The  younger  brothers  by  their  honorable  service,  the  heroic  death 
of  one  and  the  enduring  sacrifice  of  the  other,  far  more  than 
atoned  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  elders,  and  gave  the  family  a 
position  that  will  be  honored  while  the  war  records  of  the  town 
endure. 

When  men  were  being  enlisted  for  the  First  Regiment  by 
Colonel  Rowell,  among  those  who  applied  for  enrolment  was 
Charles  R  Coburn,  then  a  mere  lad  less  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  but  stout  and  brave  of  heart,  and  with  a  frame  that  gave  indi- 
cation of  the  strength  and  endurance  that  were  to  characterize  his 
subsequent  career  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  Colonel, 
knowing  his  age,  denied  his  request ;  the  youth  protested  and  in- 
sisted, but  without  avail ;  he  was  told  to  wait  until  he  had  reached 
the  required  age  for  enlistment,  but  declared  he  would  not  do  so,  as 
the  war  would  have  ended  long  before  that  time.  Disgusted,  but 
not  disheartened,  by  what  he  regarded  as  a  perverse  and  useless 
interpretation  of  the  law,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  design  for 
a  time.  As  the  lengthening  months  passed  away  and  disaster  at- 
tended our  arms,  the  increasing  demand  for  men  brought  about 
a  change,  and  the  construction  of  the  law  became  very  elastic, 
and  when  Captain  Farr  was  recruiting  his  company  for  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  Master  Coburn  was  warmly  welcomed  to  its 
ranks. 

He  was  then  but  a  few  days  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  to 
be  exact,  fourteen  years  and  twenty-seven  days.  Despite  his  years 
he  was  a  sturdy  youth,  and  from  the  first,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
that  carried  a  musket  through  the  Virginia  campaignsi  He  ren- 
dered a  willing  service,  discharged  every  duty,  participated  in 
every  battle  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  up  to  the  day  he 
was  put  out  of  duty  for  a  time  by  wounds  received  in  the  battle 
that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

During  the  operations  before  Petersburg  the  men  were  on  con- 
stant duty  and  under  fire  nearly  all  the  time.  The  position  of 
color-guard  was  one  of  more  than  usual  danger  on  this  account, 
and,  even  in  so  good  a  regiment  as  the  Thirteenth,  men  were  not 
partictilarly  anxious  for  the  position,  but  Private  Coburn  sought 
promotion  that  he  might  have  in  charge  the  colors  of  the  regi- 
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ment.  For  this  purpose  he  was  giveu  a  Oorporars  warrant  June 
10, 1864,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  color-guard. 

The  affair  at  Fort  Harrison  is,  in  part,  thus  related  by  one  who 
was  present :  ^  — 

*^The  Thirteenth  entered  uiK>n  the  assault  formed  in  oohimu  by 
divisions  closed  in  mass,  and  was  the  third  regiment  from  tlie  front. 
Tlie  first  shot  received  from  Fort  Harrison  struck  among  the  color- 
guard  of  the  first  regiment  in  the  column.  The  third  sliell  that  hit 
the  Tliirteenth  exploded  so  closely  to  Wentworth's  face  that  his  eyes 
were  injui*ed  by  the  concussion,  flash,  and  glare,  and  he  was  knocked 
over  and  thrown  several  feet.  During  the  charge  seven  men  were 
wounded  in  Co.  B.  Sergt.  David  W.  Bodge  of  B,  color-bearer,  carried 
the  national  colors  in  the  charge,  but  was  badly  wounded  soon  after 
the  Regt.  deployed  in  line  of  battle.  The  colors  passed  from  one  man 
to  another  in  the  color-guard,  as  the  bearers  were  severall}'  shot  down, 
finally  coming  into  the  hands  of  Color  Corporal  Charles  R.  Cobnrn,  who 
was  the  last  man  of  the  color-guard  sliot  during  the  charge.  He  had 
climbed  upon  the  parapet  of  Fort  Harrison,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  rolled  over  within  the  fort'' 

Many  a  soldier  has  been  immortalized  *Mu  story  and  in  song'' 
for  an  act  of  daring  less  valiant  tlian  that  of  Corporal  Coburu, 
of  Littleton. 

By  a  curious  juxtaposition  of  names  Lieutenant  Thompson  fol- 
lows the  above  descriptive  paragraph  with  the  statement  that 
^*  Thomas  S.  Wentworth  was  sixteen  years  old,  February  28, 
1862,  and  enlisted  on  August  18, 1862.  One  of  the  youngest,  if 
not  the  youngest,  of  the  boys  in  the  Regt.  who  served  as  sol- 
diers." As  a  matter  of  fact  Corporal  Coburn  was  more  than  two 
years  younger  than  Sergeant  Wentworth.  The  inference  of  the 
historian  of  the  regiment  is  excusable  for  the  reason  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment.  Master  Coburn,  that  he  might  escape  ques- 
tioning and  consequent  possible  trouble,  gave  his  age  as  eighteen 
years,  and  it  so  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the  regiment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Judge  John  Henry  Hardy,  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  of  Boston,  was  "the  youngest  enlisted  man  who 
carried  a  gun  from  his  native  State  "  in  the  Civil  War.* 

Judge  Hardy  was  born  in  Hollis  February  2,  1847,  and  en- 
listed in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  September  12,  1862,  and  was 
mustered  out  August  18,  1868.  He  was,  therefore,  15  years 
7  months  and  10  days  old  at  the  time  of  his  enrolment,  or  1  year 

*  

1  Thompion's  HUtoiy  of  the  Thirteenth  RegimeDt,  ttateineDt  of  Sergeant  Tlioniat 
8.  Wentworth,  p.  464. 

*  Granite  Monthly,  Vol  XIV.  (May,  1802)  p.  260. 
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6  months  and  13  davs  older  than  Master  Coburn  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment^ 

It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  among  those  who  were 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  and  who  carried  a  gun,  there  may  have 
been  one  who  was  younger,  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  than 
Charles  R.  Coburn.'  Certainly  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
record  to  sustain  such  a  claim. 

Mr.  Coburn  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  this  town  November 
16,  1898.  The  final  summons  came  when  no  friend  or  comrade 
was  present  to  receive  his  last  message  as  he  passed  into  realms 
of  light  beyond  the  river. 

Tliere  were  others  who  won  renown  in  battle,  who  have  re- 
ceived  scant  notice  here.  They  are  reserved  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  their  services  as  citizens.  The  fabric  of  their 
political,  social,  and  military  lives  was  so  interwoven  and  extended 
beyond  the  period  here  considered  that  they  could  not  be  treated 
separately  without  injustice  to  each. 

The  town  was  fortunate  at  the  time  in  having  at  its  command 
the  services  of  James  J.  Barrett  as  Agent,  Eli  D.  Sawyer  and  others 
of  capacity  as  Selectmen.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a  shrewd  conservative 
manager  of  affairs,  who  looked  sharply  after  his  own  business,  and 
gave  the  town  tlie  benefit  of  his  ability  at  many  a  critical  period. 
It  is  true  that  when  his  personal  interests  were  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  town  he  was  apt  to  have  the  best  of  the  affair.  Still 
his  services,  on  the  whole,  were  of  great  value  in  securing  men  in 
times  of  gloom,  and  in  keeping  the  debit  and  credit  side  of  the  ac- 
count with  the  State  in  favor  of  the  town.  When  that  account 
was  finally  closed,  it  was  found  the  town  had  exceeded  its  quota  by 
twenty-nine  men.  There  were  but  two  towns  and  two  Concord 
wards  that  furnished  a  larger  number  of  men  in  excess  of  its  quota 
than  did  the  town  of  Littleton.  This  creditable  result  was  largely 
due  to  the  energy  and  business  ability  of  Mr.  Barrett 

The  original  recruits,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  young  men  of 
excellent  standing  in  the  community,  possessing  a  fair  education 
and  all  the  elements  that  combine  to  make  the  good  citizen.^  The 
men  who  marched  and  fought  in  the  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Ninth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Infantry,  and  the  Cavalry  regi- 
ments, were  among  the  best  of  the  soldiers  who  offered  their  lives 

1  Charles  R.  Cobarn  wm  born  July  10,  1848 ;  enlisted  August  6, 1862,  and  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  July  21, 1806. 

*  The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  btate  during  tlie  war  was  38,987.  Tliis 
presumably  includes  re-enlistments. 

*  Sergeant  Batchellor,  of  Company  D,  Thlrteentli  Hegiment,  stated  in  one  of  his 
letters,  tliat  there  was  nut  a  man  in  his  company  unable  to  read  and  write. 
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ou  the  battlefields  of  tlie  Civil  War.  The  men  iu  the  Ueavy  Ar- 
tillery liad  no  opportunity  to  display  their  fighting  qualities,  but 
the  material  was  as  good  in  some  respects  as  any  tliat  we  enrolled. 
Opportunity  docs  not  make  the  soldier,  but,  to  a  larger  extent  than 
in  any  other  profession,  it  is  his  way  to  fame.  So  the  men  of  some 
regiments  share  a  glory  that  is  denied  to  others;  but  the  town 
that  sent  them  forth  holds  their  name  and  fame  in  equal  rever-^ 
ence,  like  a  mother  who  loves  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  all  her 
children  with  equal  intensity. 

In  all  wars  a  few  great  figures  stand  apart,  towering  above  the 
mass,  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  people  rests  through  the  centuries. 
To  after  times  these  chieftains  fought  the  battle,  gained  the  vic- 
tory, or  went  down  in  defeat ;  their  acts,  words,  and  plans  crowd 
the  pages  of  history,  while  the  men  who  filled  the  ranks  of  war, 
the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  trenches,  who  manned  the  guns  and 
precipitated  their  mass  upon  the  foe,  who  were  maimed  or  slain 
in  the  contest,  slumber  in  the  silent  dust  and  Uicir  very  names 
have  perished.  Not  such  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  humble  heroes 
who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  Nation,  State,  and  town  have 
united  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these  ^^  village  Hampdens"  from 
the  tooth  of  time,  by  enrolling  their  names  in  their  archives. 

In  our  State  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  this  patriotic  work 
than  a  citizen  of  this  town,  Albert  Stillman  Batchellor.  Ue  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  tlie  importance  of  securing  all  attain- 
able information  relating  to  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  State, 
and  preserving  it  in  suitable  form  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
In  private  and  public  life  he  has  labored  to  tliis  end.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  legislative  act^  he  haa  been  the  author  and 
most  active  agent  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  all  subsequent 
legislation  that  resulted  iu  compiling  and  publishing  Adjutant- 
General  Ayling's  invaluable  record  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  State  in  the  war  of  tlie  Rebellion.^  As  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  1887-1889,  with  John  C.  Liuchaii,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  supervise  the  revision  of  the  rolls, 
and,  in  the  report  of  that  committee,  marked  the  way  for  many 
of  the  excellences  in  which  that  record  surpasses  those  of  most 
States.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  Uie  appointment  of 
Lieut.  Chauncoy  il.  Greene  both  as  indexor  of  the  records  und 
papers  in  the  State  Treasurer's  custody  and  as  agent  of  the  town 
to  prepare  the  list  of  soldiers  and  sailors  credited  to  the  town, 
together  with  that  of  others,  native  and  sometime  residents,  for 

^  For  these  acU  aee  Sefsion  Laws  of  1886,  chap.  12 ;  1886,  chap.  76 ;  1887, 
chap.  40. 
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General  Ayling*8  Register.  The  same  material,  somewhat  ex- 
tended, was  recorded  by  Lewis  B.  Hcald  in  the  volume  presented 
to  the  town  by  Harry  Bingham  for  that  purpose.  This  Register 
is  as  nearly  complete  as  care  and  labor  could  make  it,  and  is 
believed  to  contain  the  name  of  nearly  every  man  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  town  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy.  Judge 
Batchcllor  has  also  taken  great  interest  in  the  preparation  of 
regimental  histories,  and  has  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
many  of  them.  All  the  acts  of  the  legislature  providing  State  aid 
to  those  works,  except  the  naval  act  of  1901,  which  is  appar- 
ently sniK^rfhious,  wore  drafted  and  advocated  by  him.  Probably 
no  single  individual,  certainly  no  one  in  private  life,  in  this  State 
has  done  more  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  *^  the  man  who  carried 
a  gun  "  in  those  years  of  peril. 

While  we  have  been  generous  to  lavishness  in  voting  largesses  and 
in  providing  for  the  material  wants  of  these  men  and  their  widows 
and  children,  we  have  been  oblivious  to  all  else.  Their  trialsi  sacri- 
fices, and  dangers,  their  wounds  and  the  glorious  death  of  not  a 
few,  demand  something  more  from  their  townsmen.  The  spirit  of 
materialism,  now  dominant,  will  pass  away,  and  then  shall  be 
ushered  in  the  reign  of  sentiment,  and  under  its  benign  and  peace- 
ful sway  the  town  will  erect  an  enduring  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  her  heroic  sons  who  offered  their  all  upon  the  flaming  altar  of 
their  country. 
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XXV. 

ANNALS. 

1860-1870. 

WHILE  the  men  at  the  theatre  of  war  were  enduring  the 
trials  and  hardships  incident  to  a  soldier's  life,  those 
who  followed  their  customary  pursuits  at  home  were  not  without 
troubles.  At  times,  indeed,  their  burden  seemed  greater  than 
they  could  bear.  The  immediate  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the 
industries  in  many  towns  was  disastrous.  Here  the  business 
men  kept  their  machinery  in  motion,  and  the  result  bore  ample 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  action.  It  was  not  long  bet'oi-e 
the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from  peaceful  industrial  pur- 
suits began  to  disarrange  the  orderly  course  of  business  affairs. 
Laborers  became  scarce,  wages  advanced,  and  with  them,  but  in 
disproportional  ratio,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was 
largely  increased.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  infla- 
tion which  continued  beyond  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  continual  advance  in  prices,  or  the  constant  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  was  not  the  worst  evil 
which  afflicted  the  people.  The  burden  imposed  by  taxation 
was  heavy,  and  that  of  a  swiftly  growing  debt  heavier.  Still  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not 
look  back,  and  through  these  trying  years  voted  such  sums  as  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand,  and  left  the  financial  results  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  future. 

Large  sums  were  necessary  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
authorities  in  procuring  recruits ;  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
volunteers;  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  ad- 
vances in  behalf  of  the  State.  Funds  for  these  purposes  were,  as 
a  rule,  raised  by  loans,  but  in  more  than  one  instance  were  pro- 
cured through  the  medium  of  taxation.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  money  for  purposes  not 
authorized  by  law,  and  town  officers  assumed  the  power  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  trusting  the  Legislature  to  legalize  their  action 
by  subsequent  legislation. 
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The  Legislature,  at  its  June  session,  in  1862,  enacted  a  law  "  to 
aid  in  tlie  defence  of  the  country.*'  This  act  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  in  general  terms  to  raise  the  troops  called  for 
by  the  President.  Another  act  passed  at  the  same  session  was 
entitled  '*  An  Act  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  aid  the  families 
of  volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes."  These  acts  cured  the  de- 
fert»,  or  illegal  transactions  of  towns  in  making  appropriations^ 
and  those  of  their  officers  and  agents  in  making  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  troops  and  in  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  families  of  volunteers.  It  further  authorized  towns  to 
raise  money  for  these  purposes,  and  provided  that  the  State  should 
assume  these  obligations,  and  reimburse  the  towns  for  all  moneys 
raised  and  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  these 
acts.^ 

The  first  action  of  the  town  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  volun- 
teers was  taken  at  a  town  meeting  held  August  16, 1862.  Gyrus 
Eastman  was  elected  moderator,  and  the  following  vote  was 
unanimously  passed :  — 

''  Voted^  That  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for  the 
support  of  volunteers,  and  the  Selectmen  be  authorized  to  hire  the  same 
on  the  credit  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  sura  of  one  hundred  dollars  be 
paid  to  each  volunteer  who  maj-  enlist  previous  to  the  25th  inst,  which 
sum  is  to  be  paid  when  mustered  into  service." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  25th  instant,  at  which 
time,  as  the  quota  was  not  filled,  the  limit  for  the  payment  of 
bounties  was  extended  to  the  first  day  of  September,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  that  date.  At  this  second  adjourned  meet- 
ing the  time  was  again  extended  to  the  15th  instant,  and  it  was 
also  voted :  — 

'^  That  the  town  will  pay  a  bounty  of  seven tj'-flve  dollars  each  to  such 
persons,  residents  of  Littleton  on  or  before  the  15th  inst.,  as  may  enlist 
and  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  New  Hamp- 
shire regiments  to  the  number  of  twenty  persons,  under  the  call  of  the 
President  for  a  draft  of  200,000  men  for  nine  months,  and  that  the 
Selectmen  be  instructed  to  pay  the  same  upon  their  being  mustered  into 
service." 

1  The  mriona  acts  of  the  Legislature  covering  the  raising  of  troops  during  the 
war  were  as  foUows :  — 

Session  Laws  June  Session,  1861 :  ch.  2479,  pp.  2435-6 ;  ch.  2480,  pp.  2437-8. 
Session  Laws  of  June  Session,  1862:  ch.  2683,  pp.  2681-8;  ch.  2684,  pp.  2683-6; 
ch.  2046,  pp.  2086.  Session  f^ws  of  June  Session,  1803:  ch.  2112,  pp.  2096-0.  Ses- 
sion Jaws  of  June  Session,  1804:  rh.  2864,  pp.  2817-10;  ch.  2866,  pp.  2820-21; 
ch.  2808,  pp.  2822-4 ;  ch.  4028,  pp.  ^9^^.  Session  Laws  of  August  Session,  1804 
ch.  4026,  pp.  3067.    Session  Laws  of  June  Session,  1806 :  ch.  4007,  pp.  3113-14. 
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Tho  meetiug  was  then  dissolved,  as  it  was  presumed  that  its 
action  would  speedily  result  iu  procuring  the  required  number  of 
vohmtcers.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  warn  another  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  third  day  of  December,  at  which  the  bounty 
of  seventy-five  dollars  was  again  voted  to  the  men  required  to  fill 
the  demand,  it  having  been  found  that  twenty  men  wore  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.^ 

The  men  enlisted  at  this  time  for  threo  years  joined  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  and  those  for  nine  months'  service  became 
members  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment. 

At  the  annual  March  meeting  in  1863  tho  only  action  taken  in 
reference  to  the  soldiers  was  tho  adoption  of  a  vote  exempting 
them  from  taxation  for  that  year. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  August  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  a  town  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  of  enlistments.  The 
meeting  was  hold  on  tho  tenth  day  of  September,  made  choice  of 
George  B.  Redington  as  moderator,  and  adjourned  without  other 
action  to  September  26.  When  the  meeting  reconvened,  it  passed 
the  following  vote :  — 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Selectmen  of  tho  town  be  authorized  to  borix>w  a 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $12,000,  to  be  paid  to  drafted  men  of 
Littleton,  or  their  substitutes,  agi-eeably  to  the  law  passed  June  Ses- 
sion, 1863,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  man  so 
drafted,  or  his  substitute,  ten  days  after  they  are  mustered  into  Uie 
service  of  the  United  States." 

The  sum  of  925,000  was  raised  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1863,  over  which  Josiah  Kilburn  presided  as 
moderator,  and  the  Selectmen  were  instructed  to  pay  to  each  man 
enlisting  to  tho  credit  of  the  town,  under  the  pending  call  for 
troops,  a  bounty  of  $800,  and  also  to  cash  the  State  and  United 
States  bounties.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  tho  first  Saturday 
of  January,  when  it  was  dissolved. 

The  town  debt  in  March,  1864,  was,  in  round  numbers,  ^0,000, 
and  the  average  rate  of  interest  seven  per  cent.  At  the  annual 
meeting  George  B.  Redington,  Cyrus  Eastman,  and  Samuel  A. 
Edson  were  appointed  a  finance  committee  to  fund  this  debt  by 
issuing  l)onds  to  run  not  exceeding  twenty  yeai*8,  bearing  interest 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

^  In  aildiUon  to  the  bounty  paid  hy  towns,  the  State  paid  to  men  onliated^  in  regi- 
ments numbered  from  tbe  Second  to  the  Eigbtli  inclusire  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars ; 
from  the  Ninth  to  the  Fourteenth,  fifty  dollars.  In  1S04  the  State  paid  the  foUow- 
ing  bounties :  For  men  enlisted  for  one  year's  service,  f  100 ;  for  two  years'  service, 
f200 ;  for  three  years'  service,  fSOa  The  total  sum  paid  by  tbe  State  In  bounties 
to  her  soldiers  during  the  war  was  f2,776,00a 
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At  a  meeting  adjourned  from  February  20»  held  after  the 
annual  town  meeting  was  dissolved,  the  Selectmen  were  given 
power  to  raise  money  on  the  credit  of  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  fining  the  quota  of  the  town  under  the  pending  call  of  the 
President,  and  all  calls  that  might  be  made  during  the  municipal 
year.  Just  how  much  money  was  raised  and  expended  under  this 
vote  is  not  known,  but  several  thousand  dollars  were  used  in 
procuring  volunteers  and  substitutes  who  were  credited  to  the 
town. 

The  Selectmen  found  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
funds  under  the  vote  of  March  8.  The  debt  of  the  town,  while 
large,  was  not  relatively  in  excess  of  that  of  other  towns  in  tho 
State,  and  its  credit  was  still  good  ;  but  lenders  doubted  the  legality 
of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Selectmen,  and  with  the  character- 
istic caution  of  the  financier  withheld  their  funds.  To  make  the 
way  clear,  a  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August, 
1864,  in  which  it  was  voted  ''  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  bounties  to  volunteers,  drafted  men,  or  sub- 
stitutes, to  fill  the  quota  of  this  town  under  the  recent  call  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  future  call  which  may  bo 
made  agreeably  to  an  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  raising 
of  troops,  approved  July  16, 1864." 

At  this  meeting  the  Selectmen  were  added  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee previously  appointed  to  fund  the  debt  of  the  town,  and  the 
transactions  of  that  committee  ratified  and  confirmed.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  20,  when  the  Selectmen  were 
instructed  '*  to  pay  a  bounty  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  men  en- 
rolled in  town  for  one  year's  service/'  and  "  one  thousand  dollars 
to  men  who  may  enlist  for  three  years."  This  action  was  t^ken 
to  furnish  men  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  President,  Marcli 
14,  for  200,000  men. 

Another  call  for  600,000  troops  was  made  July  18, 1864,  and 
the  Selectmen  warned  a  town  meeting  to  provide  ways  and  means 
for  filling  the  quota  of  the  town  under  it.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
the  old  town-house  on  the  29th  of  August,  1864 ;  Charles  W.  Rand 
acted  as  moderator.  It  was  a  time  of  gloom  and  excitement,  and 
the  meeting  was  I&rgely  attended.  Elderly  and  conservative  men 
advised  moderate  action ;  young  men  and  the  fathers  of  soiis 
liable  to  draft  were  for  radical  action;  as  one  of  the  speakers 
expressed  it,  "  it  was  blood  against  money."  A  i*esolution  had 
been  suggested,  but  was  not  before  the  meeting,  authorizing  the 
Selectmen  to  borrow  $30,000.  One  of  the  conservative  leaders 
stated  that  the  town  debt  was  so  large  that  it  was  feared  the  credit 
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of  the  town  was  already  exhausted.  The  meeting  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  governed  by  moderate  advice,  and  the  younger  element 
had  matters  its  way. 

It  was  voted  to  raise  980,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  boun- 
ties to  volunteers,  substitutes,  or  drafted  men ;  the  bounties  to 
the  several  classes  to  be  as  follows :  to  volunteera  either  directly 
or  as  substitutes,  for  one  year,  fflOO;  for  two  years,  (200;  for 
three  years,  9300.  To  all  who  had  been  inhabitants  of  the  town 
for  three  months  preceding,  voluntarily  enlisting  for  one  year, 
9700 ;  for  two  years,  $850,  and  for  three  yeara,  91,000 ;  to  all 
drafted  men  mustered  into  the  service,  9200 ;  and  it  was  finally 
voted  to  pay  to  each  resident  volunteer  an  additional  sum  of  $250. 
This  was  the  last  vote  taken,  except  that  of  adjournment,  and  in- 
creased all  bounties  voted  that  class,  without  reference  to  length  of 
service,  by  that  amount.  It  is  evident  that  no  question  of  money 
was  to  stand  between  the  enrolled  men  and  a  draft.  To  ensure 
funds  for  the  payment  of  these  sums,  the  following  vote  was 
passed :  — 

^' Voted  that  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  assess  immediately  a  tax  to 
collect  said  sum  of  Tliirty  Thousand  Dollars,  and  place  the  list  and  war- 
rant in  the  hands  of  the  collector  with  instructions  to  collect  the  same 
AS  soon  as  he  can  legally  do  so.  And  that  tbe  Selectmen  of  the  town 
are  hereb}*  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  town,  and  give  the 
note  of  the  town  therefor,  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  Thirty  Tliou- 
saiid  Dollars  for  a  time  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  and  apply  the  same 
in  pa^'meut  of  the  bounties  this  day  voted  to  be  paid,  said  borrowed 
money  to  be  paijcl  by  the  money  collected  on  said  tax." 

At  that  time  this  was  the  largest  tax  ever  levied  in  the  town. 
The  poll  tax  of  that  year,  assessed  in  April,  was  91.20,  under 
this  levy  it  was  911.50,  while  the  largest  tax  assessed  amounted 
to  9769.60,  paid  by  E.  J.  M.  Halo  &  Co. 

The  stress  of  the  times  is  further  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  Selectmen  the 
services  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  James  J.  Barrett,  Henry  L. 
Tilton,  R.  D.  Rounsevel,  Silas  Ilibbard,  John  M.  Charlton,  Curtis 
Carter,  and  Thaddeus  E.  Sanger.  Through  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  Selectmen  and  the  committee  the  quota  was  promptly 
filled,  and  most  of  the  men  thus  enlisted  entered  the  Heavy  Artil- 
lery regiment. 

This  was  the  last  special  meeting  warned  to  raise  money  to  pro- 
vide soldiers  for  the  Union  Army.  An  article  was  inserted  in  the 
warrant  for  the  annual  March  meeting  for  1865,  ^'  to  see  if  the 
town  will  vote  to  authorize  the  Selectmen  to  hire  money  to  procure 
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Toluiiteers  or  substitutes  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
anticipation  of  future  calls  for  soldiers  from  this  town."  When 
this  article  was  reached  in  the  meeting,  a  motion  was  made  and 
unanimously  adopted  *^  that  it  be  passed  over."  Thus  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  local  scene.  The  most  destructive  tragedy  of  modern 
times  was  still  being  enacted  liefore  Petersburg,  but  there  too  it 
was  nearing  its  end. 

The  sums  appropriated  by  the  town  aggregated  $125,000.  Some 
of  this  was  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  en- 
listed men.  The  Legislature,  however,  soon  passed  an  act  by  which 
the  expense  of  such  maintenance  was  assumed  by  the  State,  and 
no  direct  appropriations  were  thereafter  required  for  this  purpose. 
The  matter  of  bounties  absorbed  quite  all  of  this  considerable 
sum.  The  first  bounties  paid  by  the  town  were  $100  to  each 
volunteer,  and  were  voted  August  16,  1862  ;  the  last,  those  paid 
in  the  autumn  of  1864,  varied  from  f550  to  $1,250.  The  ex- 
pense incurred  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  town  is  not  included 
in  this  computation,  as  by  far  the  larger  share  of  this  sum  was 
paid  from  money  raised  to  defray  **  town  charges."  Altogether  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  item  of  procuring  enlistments  to 
the  tax-payers  of  the  town,  not  counting  their  share  of  State  and 
county  taxes,  would  be  $180,000. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  the  proclamation  of  October  7, 
1863,  calling  for  300,000  men,  to  be  furnished  by  the  5th  of  the 
following  January,  enlistments  were  sluggish,  the  size  of  bounties 
had  constantly  grown,  and  men  whoso  patriotism  was  quickened 
and  stimulated  by  the  "  greenback,"  were  slow  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice, being  withheld   by  the   hope  of  still  larger  bounties.     To 
facilitate  enlistments  under  this  call  Governor  Oilmore  obtained 
permission  of  the  War  Department  to  advance  the  United  States 
bounty  of  $300.    No  conditions  were  imposed,  and  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  funds  so  advanced  would  be  repaid  on  presen- 
tation of  the  assignments  of  the  individual  recruits.     But  the 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  at 
this  time  and  under  these  conditions  wore  not  as  well  known  as 
they  subsequently  were,   when  the  War  Department  arbitrarily 
established  a  rule  that  this  bounty  should  be   paid,  $60  at  the 
time  of  mustering  in  and  the  balance  in  semiannual  instalments 
of  $40  each.    This  town  advanced  the  full  amount  of  $300  to  each 
of  its  recruits,  and  when  it  came  to  settle  with  the  State,  which 
alone  dealt  with  the  Federal  Government,  it  found  that  the  War 
Department  had  a  generous  supply  of  credits  to  the  account  of  the 
town.   In  some  instances  army  paymasters  had  paid  to  the  soldier 
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cue  or  more  instalments  of  the  bounty,  the  auditor  of  the  treasury 
for  the  War  Department  had  paid  to  tlie  heirs  of  deceased  soldiers 
the  unpaid  balance  due  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  entire  sum 
advanced  to  the  large  number  of  men  who  deserted  was  treated 
as  forfeited.  The  aggregate  of  these  sums  claimed  by  the  town 
was  nearly  $4,000.  It  had  been  advanced  in  good  faith,  but 
the  decree  of  the  department  was  conclusive,  and  the  town  bore 
the  loss  for  which  it  was  in  no  way  at  fault.  It  seems  that  the 
responsibility  lay  at  the  door  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
State.  The  understanding  with  the  United  States  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  reached  through  the  brief  and  illusive  medium  of  the 
telegraph,  and  it  does  not  appear  tliat  any  efforts  were  subsequently 
made  to  render  the  underatanding  more  definite  until  after  the 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  department  at  Washington  had 
been  established. 

In  the  town  all  the  burdens  im|K)scd  by  the  |)erild  of  the  hour 
were  carried  without  complaint.  The  cost  oF  the  public  service, 
town  charges  and  disbursements,  all  escaped  that  judicious  criti- 
cism which  safeguards  public  expenditures,  and  while  irregularities 
occurred  it  is  surprising  that  tlie  finances  of  the  town,  under  the 
conditions  then  prevalent,  wei*e  as  accurately  conducted  as  they 
were.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  before  this  great 
liability  was  fully  discharged.  The  men  who  fought  the  battles, 
as  well  as  those  who  bore  their  share  in  this  conflict,  bequeathed 
no  legacy  of  debt  to  an  unborn  generation,  but  discharged  every 
obligation,  both  of  blood  and  treasure,  which  the  perils  of  their 
day  imposed  upon  them. 

War  and  its  concomitants  engrossed  the  energies  of  the  people 
during  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  When  peace  came  it  was 
not  with  healing  in  her  wings.  Political  strife  succeeded  that  of 
arms,  and  delayed  the  processes  with  which  kindly  nature  strives 
to  cover  the  ravages  of  war.  Years  passed  before  these  engrossing 
questions  were  settled,  and  business,  social,  and  public  interests 
were  adjusted  to  normal  conditions. 

The  industries  of  the  town  flourished  as  never  before  or  since. 
The  woollen  factory  and  the  saw-mills  for  many  months  were 
operated  over  hours ;  wages  were  advanced  frequently,  seemingly 
in  a  race  to  overtake  the  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  During  these  years  there  were  no  additions  to 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  capitalists  were  cautious,  and  would  not  invest  in 
new  enterprises.  They  were  wise.  As  inflation  sent  prices  up 
like  a  feather,  the  reaction  that  soon  followed  brought  them  down 
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like  lead.  Wool  was  selling  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  when  tlie 
first  waves  of  the  coming  depression  struck,  speculators,  who 
believed  there  could  be  no  return  to  the  business  conditions  that 
prevailed  previous  to  the  war,  purchased  the  entire  available  stock 
in  tliis  section,  and  held  it  for  an  advance  that  never  came.  This 
staple  has  gradually  declined  from  that  day  to  the  present,  and 
has  recently  sold  in  this  market  for  one-sixth  what  it  brought 
the  producers  at  the  close  of  the  war.^  The  change  brought  with 
it  few  faihires,  yet  it  swept  away,  in  many  instances,  the  large 
accumulations  of  the  years  of  prosperity. 

The  advent  of  peace  gave  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  turn 
their  attention  to  municipal  and  private  business  improvements. 
Tlie  most  important  of  the  first  class  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
three  village  school  districts  into  Union  District,  and  the  erection 
of  the  high-school  building  in  1867 ;  of  the  second  class,  the  build- 
ing of  Union  Block,  in  1865,  occupies  the  first  place.  The  want 
of  the  educational  advantages  furnished  by  the  old-time  academy 
or  the  modern  high-school  had  long  been  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town.  Not  only  had  we  failed  to  attract  many 
persons  to  our  citizenship,  but  we  lost  not  a  few  of  that  most 
valuable  class  in  every  community  who  desired  these  educational 
advantages  for  their  children.  Several  times  the  union  of  these 
districts  was  canvassed,  and  once,  in  1865,  several  ladies,  among 
them  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Rand,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Brackett,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Asa  Sinclair,  and  others  made  a  considerable 
effort  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  without  results  otherwise 
than  t/O  emphasize  the  want  of  such  an  institution  and  add  to  the 
number  of  its  advocates.  In  the  closing  months  of  1865  George 
A.  Bingham  and  William  J.  Bellows  led  a  successful  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  village  high-school.  Prior  to  1840  the 
entire  village  was  embraced  in  School  District  No.  8.  In  that  year 
the  territory  west  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  Burns,  and  lying 
between  it  and  the  boundaries  of  the  meadow  district,  was  set 
off  and  constituted  District  No.  15.  In  1858  the  south  side  of  the 
river  was  organized  as  No.  17.  In  the  winter  or  spring  of  1866 
these  districts,  at  the  close  of  a  severe  contest,  voted  to  unite 
in  one  district  under  the  Somersworth  Act,  so  called,  and  form 
Union  School  District.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  was  no 
easy  matter.    The  opposition  was  led  by  Franklin  J.  Eastman,  a 

1  Some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  sold  in  1804  at  the  following  prices:  flour, 
S21  per  bbl. ;  sugar,  25  cents  per  lb.;  pork,  26  cents  per  lb.;  molasses,  $1  |)er 
gnl. ;  ten,  S2  per  lb. ;  butter,  60  cents  per  lb. ;  meal,  $2.20  per  bag ;  calico,  45 
cents  per  yard ;  sheetings,  00  cents  per  yard. 
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business  man  and  politician  of  approved  ability,  who  organized  liis 
forces  in  each  district,  and  fought  the  union  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  and  when  that  part  of  the  progmmine  had  been  achieved 
continued  the  fight  within  the  new  district  against  the  erection  of 
the  present  high-school  building.  The  meeting  which  voted  the 
building  was  held  in  Rounsevel's  Hall,  and  nearly  every  voter  iii 
the  new  district  was  in  attendance.  The  formal  motion  to  build 
was  advocated  by  George  A.  Bingham,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Milliken, 
John  Farr,  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Eastman^  who  declared 
that  the  proposition,  if  adopted,  would  bankrupt  the  village  and 
paralyze  its  industries;  that  rather  than  continue  his  residence 
here  and  see  the  accumulations  of  a  busy  life  swept  away  by  this 
folly,  he  would  dispose  of  his  property  and  move  to  a  community 
that  was  governed  by  sane  men.  Mr.  Bellows  closed  the  case 
for  the  friends  of  the  building  in  an  eloquent  and  impassioned 
argument  which  insured  its  success. 

Mr.  Eastman  sincerely  believed  the  action  of  the  meeting  was 
destined  to  end  in  disaster.     He  was  among  the  first  and  most 
enterprising  of  the  business  men  of  the  town,  and  had  long  been 
associated  with  his  brothers  Cyrus  and  Ebenezer  and  Franklin  and 
Henry  L.  Tilton  under  the  various  firm  names  by  which  these  part- 
ners had  transacted  business  ;  was  active  in  the  politics  of  the  town, 
and  noted  as  a  public-spirited  citizen.     When  the  purposes  of  the 
friends  of  the  union  had  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Eastman  at  once 
made  good  his  declared  purpose  to  remove  from  town.    He  sold 
his  real  estate,  his  stock  in  trade,  and  much  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty, and  went  to  Tilton,  where  he  engaged  in  trade.     His  home 
was  on  the  Northfield  side  of  the  river.    In  his  now  home  he 
threw  himself  into  business  and  political  affairs  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  but  failed  to  reach  the  financial  success  that  at- 
tended his  previous  mercantile  career.     Ho  retired  from  active 
business  soikie  years  before  his  death,  and  lived  a  life  of  ease  irk- 
some to  one  possessing  his  great  mental  and  physical  energies. 
He  employed  much  of  his  time  in  those  days  in  local  journalism 
with  marked  success.     His  address  at  the  Centennial  celebration  in 
this  town  was  replete  with  information  couched  in  an  attractive 
rhetorical  dress.    He  lived  to  see  all  his  dire  prophecies  in  i*cgard 
to  the  school  building  confounded,  —  the  last  dollar  of  its  debt 
paid,  and  the  school  the  most  beneficent  enterprise  ever  estab- 
lished in  the  town.     He  died  at  Tilton,  April  8, 1898,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years. 

The  building  of  Union  Block  was  considered  a  hazardous  finan- 
cial enterprise.    If  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  money-making  project. 
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it  certainly  was  for  some  years  a  failure.    Primarily,  however, 
the  question  of  profit  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  its  building. 
The  Masonic  Lodge  was  then  housed  in  contracted  quarters  directly 
under  the  roof  of  the  building  put  up  and  occupied  by  Hiram  B. 
Smith  as  a  tin-shop.     It  was  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  the 
lodge,  and  efforts  had  been  made,  without  success,  to  induce  some 
individual  mcinhor  of  the  fraternity  to  erect  a  block  which  would 
furnish  the  required  room.     Nothing  daunted,  a  few  of  the  younger 
members  conceived  the  plan  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  through 
the  medium  of  a  corporation.     To  this  end  they  drew  up  and  cir- 
culated a  paper  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  a  company  to  be 
organized  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  would  furnish  the 
desired  lodge  room.     The  undertaking  was  aided  by  the  passage 
of  a  vote  by  the  town  at  the  March  meeting  in  1865,  not  to  repair 
tho  old  town  house,  but  to  hold  town  meetings  in  the  village.    This 
vote  induced  Philip  H.  Paddleford,  Charles  Hartshorn,  and  James 
J.  Barrett  to  increase  their  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  they 
were  subsequently  chosen  a  building  committee  by  the  subscribers 
with  full  powers.     The  committee  at  once  purchased  the  vacant 
lot  known  as  the  Bowman  mill-yard,  and  the  present  substantial 
block  was  erected  and  occupied  by  tenants  in  1866,    The  first 
town  meeting  held  in  the  village  was  that  of  March,  1867,  when 
Union  Hall  was  occupied  for  that  purpose.^    The  Masonic  Hall 
was  then  regarded  as  too  large,  but  the  members  of  the  fraternity 
at  the  present  time  are  perplexed  by  the  same  problem  that  con- 
fronted their  predecessors  in  1865,  and  are  considering  plans  for 
more  commodious  quarters.    The  building  committee   that  had 
charge  of  l)uilding  the  block  intrusted  tho  selection  of  a  design  and 
other  architectural  work  to  Mr.  Paddleford,  one  of  their  number, 
who  was  a  millwright,  and  more  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
saw-mills  than  of  business  structures  in  the  busy  heart  of  a  village. 
The  result  was   a  substantial  building  calculated   to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  centuries,  but  utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  and  pre- 
senting the  outward  appearance  of  a  barn  rather  that  what  would 
be  expected  in  a  block  that  was  destined  for  a  score  of  years  to  be 
the   most   important  business  structure  in  town.    Its  outward 
appearance   has  been    greatly  changed  and  improved  since  the 
property  passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry  L.  Tilton  and  Charles 
F.  Eastman,  its  present  owners. 

The  new  public  hall  was  given  the  name  of  Union  Hall.    It  was 

1  The  old  meeting  house,  or  town  house  as  it  was  then  called,  was  abandoned  to 
tlie  ravages  of  the  weather ;  town  meetings  had  been  held  within  its  walls  for  fifty 
jears. 
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BufBoiently  capacious  to  meet  the  requii^ements  of  all  ordinary 
occasions,  having  a  seating  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of 
more  than  a  thousand.  For  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
completion  of  this  building  the  only  public  hall  in  the  village  was 
the  Granite,^  with  a  seating  capacity  of  less  than  five  hundred. 
Under  this  hall  and  fronting  the  street  was  a  shed  for  carriages, 
an  unsightly  object  as  seen  from  the  street.  The  building  was 
purchased  by  R.  D.  Rounsevel  in  the  late  fifties,  and  turned  with 
its  gable  fronting  the  street,  and  the  lower  section  furnished  and 
occupied  by  him  as  a  general  store.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  was 
at  the  rear  of  the  building  by  tortuous  stairs,  which  were  a  menace 
to  life  and  limb.  In  this  hall  political  meetings  were  held  in 
those  strenuous  days  as  well  as  travelling  shows  and  local  theatri- 
cals. Here,  too,  the  early  meetings  of  Union  District  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  were  held.  Mr.  Rounsevel  was  succeeded 
in  business  at  this  point  by  Nelson  C.  Farr,  who  conducted  a  large 
business  here  until  his  death.  The  property  is  now  connected* 
on  its  front,  with  the  Northern  Hotel.  Soon  after  Union  Hall 
was  opened,  the  old  hall  was  converted  into  a  tenement. 

A  glance  backward  discloses  the  fact  that  after  the  passing  of  a 
generation  not  one  of  the  men  who  were  then  active  factors  in 
the  business  life  of  the  town  is  thus  engaged  at  the  present  lime. 
The  survivors  of  tliat  active  group  who  gave  renown  to  the  town 
for  business  enterprise  are  Royal  D.  Rounsevel,  who  is  still  in 
harness  as  a  mountain  landlord  ;  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  stereoscopic  views ;  Noah  W.  Ranlett,  manufacturer 
of  carriages ;  William  J.  Bellows,  and  Henry  L.  Tilton,  who  have 
but  recently  retired  from  business  to  the  enjoyments  of  an  old 
age  free  from  the  perplexities  and  cares  of  .mercantile  afFaira.' 

In  June,  1861,  John  Bowmau,  the  most  extensive  holder  of  real 
estate  in  town,  while  walicing  near  the  brink  of  the  river  bank 
near  his  residence,  fell  over  the  embankment,  and  received  injuries 
which  resulted  in  his  death  a  few  days  after  the  accident 

1  Rountetrd's  Hall. 

^  The  men  who  were  leaders  in  buiineu  in  the  yean  from  ISdO  to  1870  were 
Cyrus  and  Franklin  J.  Rastmau,  Franklin  and  Henry  L.  Tilton,  George  Band,  Henry 
C.  Redington,  William  Biiiloy,  K.  8.  W()ol«on,  Nelson  C.  Farr,  Daniel  K.  'I'liaycr, 
Hartwell  H.  Southworth,  Capt.  George  Farr,  John  Hale,  Curtis  C.  Bowman,  Marquis 
L.  Goold,  among  merchants.  Charles  Eaton,  who  is  the  present  postmaster,  joined 
the  group  in  1868.  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott,  Benjamin  and  CaWin  F.  Cate,  Philip  H. 
Paddleford,  Rufus  B.  Hale,  Josiah  Kilburn,  and  Joseph  Warren  Hale,  and  Isaac 
Calhoun  from  1868,  among  manufacturers;  Charles  W.  Rand,  Harry  and  George  A. 
Bingham,  John  and  Etrarts  W.  Farr,  John  Ancrum  Winslow  and  Edward  Woods, 
and  Edmund  Carleton  among  the  lawyers ;  Henry  L.  Thayer  and  C.  C.  Knapp, 
landlords;  and  many  others  of  less  prominence  iutre  passed  away. 
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Jonas  Bowman,  of  Henniker,  was  a  Lieutenant  with  Stark  at 
Bennington,  and  a  Captain  the  next  year  in  General  Whipple's 
Brigade  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign  ;  two  of  his  sons,  Jonatlian 
and  Walter,  came  to  this  town  in  1802,  and  settled  on  farms  at 
the  west  end.  John,  the  second  son  of  Jonathan,  born  in  Henni- 
ker,  was  a  lad  of  twelve  when  his  father's  family  came  here.  In 
dne  time  he  married  Lovisa,  eldest  child  of  John  Oile,  who  was  born 
in  Bethlehem,  December  9, 1800,  and  died  in  Littleton,  September 
6, 1877,  having  survived  her  husband  sixteen  years.  In  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  those  days,  now  obsolete,  this  couple  reared  a 
large  family  consisting  of  six  sons  and  eight  daughters,  all  but 
one  of  whom  lived  to  a  marriageable  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman,  November  4, 1816,  they  settled 
on  the  farm  recently  owned  by  Leslie  F.  Bean,  near  the  tavern 
kept  by  the  wife's  father,  now  the  Fitch  place.  In  the  course  of 
time  Jolui  Bowman  purchased  the  village  tavern,  which  was  for 
many  subsequent  years  known  as  the  old  Bowman  place.  After 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bowman  this  property  was  sold  by  Major  Bow- 
man, her  administrator,  to  Henry  L.  Tilton,  who  organized  a  cor- 
poration of  which  he  and  his  wife  and  son  George  H.  were  the 
sole  stockholders,  and  the  old  tavern  was  torn  from  its  founda- 
tions and  moved  to  the  rear  of  what  was  once  the  family  garden, 
where  it  has  been  permitted  to  prolong  its  life  of  usefulness  as  a 
tenement.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  it  still  pre- 
serves its  ancient  form.  It  was  the  first  frame  building. erected 
in  the  village,  and  at  that  time  there  were  not  more  than  four 
framed  houses  within  the  town  limits.  Mr.  Bowman  continued 
to  keep  tavern  here  for  a  few  years,  but  the  more  pretentious 
Union  House  gradually  rendered  its  business  unprofitable  and  it 
became  a  private  residence.  The  original  site  of  the  old  house 
was  near  the  centre  of  Opera  Block.  A  long  shed  with  six  or 
eight-arched  entrances  to  the  front  side  extended  from  the  east 
end  of  the  house  nearly  to  the  bridge.  Within  the  shed  near  the 
house  a  perennial  stream  of  pure  mountain  water  through  all  these 
years  poured  its  silver  volume  into  an  old-fashioned  trough,  in 
which  two  compartments  had  been  cut  from  an  ancient  pine  butt, 
the  flrst  receiving  the  stream  from  the  penstock  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  man,  while  the  surplus  trickled  into  the  other,  from 
whence  horse  and  ox  and  cow  drank  their  fill  of  its  crystal  waters. 

The  barns  stood  on  the  lot  where  now  is  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Ladd,  and  partly  in  the  street,  as  now  laid.  It  was  long 
neglected,  and  became  so  dilapidated  as  to  sorely  disfigure  the 
landscape.     Nothing  would  induce  the  owner  to  make  it  more 
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presentable,  so  one  night  *'  the  boys  "  assembled  iu  force  and  with 
bar  and  tackle  levelled  the  structure  to  the  ground.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  owner  gazed  upon  the  scene,  but  said  not  a  word. 

In  more  than  one  respect  John  Bowman  was  the  counterpart  of 
John  Gile,  his  father-in-law.  He  had  the  same  thrifty  business 
habits,  love  of  work,  and  perseverance ;  the  same  sound  judgment 
of  values,  inflexible  honesty,  and  a  like  carelessness  as  to  his  |)er- 
sonal  appearance.  To  the  end  he  walked  our  streets  clad  in  honest 
homespun,  his  bowed  form  supported  by  a  generous  staff  of  un- 
trimmed  edging  snatched  from  tlie  waste  of  his  saw-mill,  in  di'ess, 
form,  and  habits  a  type  of  generations  that  have  gone  before. 

He  was  exacting  in  business  matters,  demanding  the  last  penny 
his  due,  and  equally  insistent  in  the  payment  of  his  obligations. 
An  instance  illustrative  of  this  habit  is  related  that  occurred  while 
he  kept  tavern.  It  was  the  custom,  up  to  the  time  the  cars  reached 
Wells  River,  for  drovers  from  northern  Vermont  to  drive  their 
herds  through  this  town  and  the  Franconia  Notch  to  Brighton 
market.  On  one  of  his  trips  a  drover  paid  twice  for  a  long  six 
cigar.  When  Mr.  Bowman  discovered  the  error,  he  at  once 
mounted  his  horse  and  followed  the  vanished  herd  until  it  was 
overtaken  on  Oilmanton  Hill,  where  the  three  cents  was  restored  to 
its  careless  owner.  He  accumulated  a  valuable  property.  After 
his  death  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  in  specie  was  found  in  the  old 
hair-covered  trunk  that  was  used  as  his  ^^  safe  deposit  vault,"  where 
it  lay  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  profitable  investment  in  lands. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  a  sturdy  Democrat,  who  never  sought  nor 
would  accept  office.  Much  to  his  regret  he  saw  his  sons,  then 
coming  to  man's  estate,  swept  into  the  Whig  party  by  the  log- 
cabin  and  hard-cider  campaign  of  1840.  The  youngest  son,  bom 
that  memorable  year,  alone  followed  in  the  father's  political 
footsteps. 

Two  other  citizens  who  had  been  important  factors  in  busi- 
ness finished  their  race  in  these  years,  Timothy  Gile  and  Franklin 
Tilton.  Mr.  Gile  was  born  iu  Enfield,  married  Dolly  Stevens,  of 
Wentworth,  and  thenceforth  lived  in  Bethlehem  and  Wentworth 
until  he  came  to  Littleton  in  1888,  and  bought  of  David  Hoskins 
the  meadow  farm  on  which  Captain  Caswell  made  the  first  settle- 
ment. This  farm  then  comprised  those  now  occupied  by  Noah 
Farr  and  John  Tunney.  It  was,  and  doubtless  is,  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  town.  He  possessed  a  handsome  property  when  he 
came  here,  and  became  a  large  investor  in  unimproved  real  estate, 
which  increased  in  value  until  he  was  regarded  as  the  second 
wealthiest  resident  of  the  town  some  years  before  his  death,  in 
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1864.  He  was  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man,  in  whom  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  had  developed  through  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
sharpest  business  men  in  the  county.  Before  coming  to  Little- 
ton he  had  sold  to  Timothy  Morse,  a  brother  of  Rol)ert,  who  was 
one  of  the  contractors  who  built  the  railroad,  a  tract  of  pine  tim- 
l)or  land  in  the  Baker's  River  valley,  for  which  ho  received  in  pKrt 
payment  from  Mr.  Morse  a  note  for  f3,000.  Mr.  Morse  was  a 
man  with  a  reputation  of  being  over-sharp,  tricky  in  fact,  but  who 
met  liis  notes  promptly.  When  the  note  held  by  Mr.  Oile  became 
due,  he  called  with  one  of  his  partners,  with  a  large  bundle  of 
hank  notes,  which  he  handed  td  Mr.  Gile,  saying  that  there  was 
the  exact  amount  of  the  note,  which  he  would  like  to  take  and 
be  off,  as  his  business  was  urgent.  Mr.  Gile  took  the  bills,  and 
wetting  the  end  of  his  finger,  deliberately  began  to  count  the  pile. 
Mr.  Morse  again  assured  him  that  it  was  exactly  right,  and 
remarked  that  he  would  not  cheat  Brother  Gile,  as  he  had 
lately  "  experienced  religion  "  and  had  joined  the  church.  Mr. 
Gile  continued  to  count  the  money  with  great  deliberation,  remark- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  that  he  knew  Brother  Morse  had  been  converted, 
but  he  thought  he  might  still  be  a  little  Morsey ;  and  Mr.  Morse 
had  to  wait  until  the  count  was  finished. 

The  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  from  Colonel  Eastman's 
line  to  the  west  end  of  South  Street  was  one  of  his  possessions. 
It  was  heavily  timbered  with  primeval  forest.  The  timber  was 
sold  in  1868  to  A.  L.  and  Warren  G.  Brown,  who  built  a  mill  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Curtis  brook,  and  in  a  few  years  had  stripped 
the  land  of  the  last  vestige  of  wood  and  timber,  leaving  it  utterly 
deimded.  For  this  timber,  for  which  something  more  than  a  score 
of  years  before  Mr.  Gile  paid  $1,200  his  heirs  received  as  many 
thousands. 

Mr.  Gile  was  an  unassuming  Christian  man,  noted  for  minding 
his  own  business  and  doing  it  well.  All  tlie  family  characteristics 
—  sound  judgment,  prudence,  and  economy  —  were  his.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  before  coming  to  Littleton, 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  oliurch  here,  and  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  support  during  his  life.  A  steadfast 
Whig,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  those  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  administration  of  public  afTairs,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  his  fellow-citizens  passed  him  by  when  selecting 
their  public  servants.  He  may  have  been  averse  to  holding  office, 
and  desired  all  his  time  for  the  transaction  of  his  own  affairs,  but 
more  likely  he  was  thrust  aside  by  the  smaller  men  who  were 
clamorous  for  an  opportunity  to  pose  in  public  stations.     He  was 
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wanting  in  the  pablic  spirit  thai  distinguished  his  brotlier,  but  in 
other  respects  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  citizens  who 
haye  resided  in  Uie  town«    He  died  in  December,  1862. 

The  death  of  Franklin  Tilton  in  March,  1867,  removed  one  who 
had  been  a  force  for  good  in  the  community  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  son  of  Joseph  Tilton,  and  was  born  at  Danville,  Y k,  September 
12, 1815.  He  early  engaged  in  teaching,  having  been  so  employed 
at  the  South  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1840  he  came  to  tliis  towu 
and  entered  the  employment  of  Eastman,  Mattocks,  &  Co.,  as 
clerk.  Soon  after  Mr.  Mattocks  retired,  and  Mr.  Tilton  became  a 
member  of  tlie  firm,  and  so  continued  Uirough  its  yarious  changes 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  firm  was  noted,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  mercantile  house  in  business  here,  for  its  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  grasp  of  tlie  business  situation  and  its  possibilities  for 
development.  From  his  connection  with  the  house  he  assumed 
charge  of  its  books,  credits,  and  collections,  and  his  conduct  of  this 
branch  of  the  business  is  evinced  by  the  success  that  crowned  bis 
efforts.  He  was  strongly  interested  in  the  advancement  of  every 
public  enterprise,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  worked 
with  great  energy  and  effect  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  establishment  of  Union  School  District  and  the  erection  of  its 
school  building,  and  was  an  original  member  of  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  district. 

He  had  become  a  member  of  the.  Congpregational  Church  in 
early  manhood,  and  united  by  letter  with  the  church  in  this  town 
in  1858.  Long  before,  however,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  his 
share  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  society ;  was  a  teacher  and 
superintendent  pf  its  Sunday-school,  and  a  constant  attendant 
at  all  meetings  of  the  church,  whether  for  business,  social,  or 
religious  purposes. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  postmaster  was  one  of  the  village  digni- 
taries, llie  position  was  sought  not  only  for  the  honor  and  emol- 
uments of  the  place,  but  by  the  merchant  for  the  trade  it  brought 
to  his  counters.  For  sixteen  years  this  office  was  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Eastman,  Tilton  &  Go.  When  Taylor  succeeded 
Folk,  Franklin  Tilton  succeeded  Cyrus  Eastman,  and  Mr.  Tilton 
in  turn  gave  way  to  Colonel  Eastman  when  Pierce  came  in,  and 
held  the  position  under  President  Buchanan  until  April,  1850, 
when  it  was  given  to  Franklin  J.  Eastman,  another  member  of  the 
firm,  who  was  succeeded  by  Major  William  J.  Bellows  in  Jime, 
1861.  Mr.  Tilton  was  a  Whig,  and  when  that  party  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  organized  force,  he  became  a  Republican.  He  was  not 
a  politician,  and  gave  to  political  affairs  no  more  attention  than 
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]R  ex|>Gcted  of  intelligent  citizens  who  are  engrosseij  in  their 
business  affairs  and  are  without  political  aspirations. 

lie  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
well-being  of  the  cominanity.  He  had  been  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  vil- 
lage. In  1847  he  married  Miss  Laura  Olive,  daughter  of  Sylvanus 
Balch,  who  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  solid  and  popular  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  Slie  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  aided 
her  husband  in  advancing  the  cause  of  their  church.  She  survived 
him  six  years. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  sons  of  Littleton  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  in  August,  1868.  Benjamin  West  Bonney  was  born 
at  Ihc  family  homestead,^  February  2, 1808.  His  parents  were 
Peter  and  Eleanor  (Savage)  Bonney.  He  was  among  the  early 
pupils  of  the  first  village  school,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College 
ill  1820,  and  received  his  degree  in  1824.'  His  college  course  was 
characterized  by  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  accuracy,  — qualities 
he  subsequently  displayed  in  a  high  degree  at  the  bar  and  upon  the 
bench.  After  graduation  ho  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  taught  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  His 
law  studies  were  pursued  in  the  office  of  S.  W.  Marston,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  in  the  office  of  Anthony  Dye,  of 
New  York.  Before  coming  to  the  bar  he  had  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  his  professional  career  by  study,  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
period  usually  devoted  to  the  preparatory  course.  While  teaching 
at  the  academy  and  high  school,  he  pursued  his  legal  education 
under  the  wise  counsel  of  such  able  lawyers  as  Gov.  John  Mat- 
tocks, of  Peacham,  Vt.,  and  Gen.  Jacob  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Clare- 
mont,  on  the  Hudson.  When  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  last  preceptor,  Mr.  Dye,  and  when  that 
gentleman  retired  from  practice  two  years  later,  Mr.  Bonney  came 
into  a  largo  business.  He  was  so  constituted  that  he  must  give 
personal  attention  to  all  his  business,  even  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  as  it  increased,  the  demands  upon  his  time  were  such  that  his 
health  gave  way  and  was  never  again  firmly  re-established ;  yet 
by  constant  care  he  so  husbanded  his  strength  that  to  the  last  he 
was  enabled  to  give  personal  supervision  to  his  large  professional 
business.  He  gradually  limited  his  practice  to  mercantile  law  and 
made  a  specialty  of  trusts  and  wills.  His  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  reputed,  by  those  who  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  a  cor- 

1  The  bouse  still  reronins,  near  the  old  tannerj  in  rear  of  the  block  now  (1902) 
occupied  hy  Josepli  D.  Campbell  and  Harry  F.  Howe. 

^  He  belietred  that  he  was  the  first  native  of  the  town  to  receitre  a  college  degree. 
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rect  judgment,  to  be  ample  and  in  his  chosen  line  unexcelled  by 
anj  of  his  associates.  He  was  an  instructive  advocate,  always 
keeping  well  within  the  lines  of  his  brief  and  commanding  the  ap- 
preciative attention  of  the  court  His  strong  points  were  sound 
judgment  and  great  common  sense. 

He  was  twice  selected  by  the  Governor  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
bench,  first  in  the  Superior  Court  and  afterwai*d  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  City,  He  bore  himself  in  these  important  posi- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  win  tlie  entire  approval  of  bench  and  bar 
and  of  the  public.  Ho  received  the  nomination  of  his  party  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Supreme  Bench ;  but  as  that  party  constituted 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  he  failed  of  an  election,  and 
his  judicial  career  was  brief  but  honorable. 

Judge  Bonney  was  a  Whig  and  subsequently  a  Republican. 
During  the  early  days  of  this  party  and  during  the  war  he  was 
active  in  public  affairs,  and  spared  no  effort  that  he  considered 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  weal.  Living  in  a  city  that  was 
strongly  Democratic,  he  held  no  public  stations  other  than  those 
of  a  judicial  character,  but  exercised  a  powerful  influence  among 
his  business  acquaintances  in  regard  to  public  questions.  As  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  he  was  active  in  devising  and 
executing  measures  to  aid  the  government  during  the  war,  and 
tireless  in  rendering  assistance  to  soldiers,  especially  such  as  were 
from  his  native  State.  At  the  time  the  First  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers from  this  State  passed  through  New  York,  on  its  way  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities,  the  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  resident  in  that  city, 
presented  the  regiment  with  a  fine  banner,  and  Judge  Bonney,  in 
behalf  of  his  associates,  made  the  addi^ess.  All  through  that  try- 
ing period  he  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  men  in  private  life 
who  gave  their  influence  and  wealth  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
country.     • 

Judge  Bonney  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1858,  and  in  1865  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  that 
institution. 

In  April,  1848,  Judge  Bonney  married  Miss  Adriana,  daughter 
of  Sylvester  Rapalje,  of  New  York.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
them. 

When  his  sudden  death  was  announced,  the  Union  League  Club 
adopted  the  following  resolutions :  — 

**  Hesolved,  That  the  death  of  Benjamin  W.  Bonney  has  affected  us 
with  profound  sorrow;  that  we  desire  to  place  on  i*ecord  our  high 
estimate  of  his  moral  worth  and  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  our  respect  for 
his  upright  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  of  the  State  Judiciary, 
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and  onr  gratcrnl  recollection  of  his  patriotic  zeal  as  a  member  of  tiiis 
Clnb  in  the  late  national  crisis." 

In  announcing  his  death  from  the  Bench,  Judge  Barnard  paid  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  said  :  ^*  Judge  Bonnej  was  an 
upright  and  Clirtstian  gentleman,  an  ornament  to  the  Bar  and  to  tho 
Bench,  —  one  who  had  tlie  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  of 
tlie  community,  and  who  was  fitted  by  nature  for  the  position  of 
Judge,  for  the  position  of  a  gentleman,  for  the  position  of  every- 
tiling  that  is  good." 

In  personal  appearance  Judge  Bonney  was  of  medium  height, 
straiglit  as  an  arrow,  careful  in  dress,  with  a  ruddy  countenance 
and  features  that  disclosed  his  intellectual  strength  and  character. 

A  condition  foreign  to  tlie  general  course  of  events  in  this 
section  grew  out  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  copper  in  Lisbon, 
Lyman,  and  at  the  west  part  of  this  town,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  decade.  Many  properties  were  bonded  and  others  purchased 
outright,  and  companies  organized  to  develop  the  mines.  Capital- 
ists, speculators,  and  miners  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
tlie  far  West  became  interested  in  the  mines,  some  of  whom  made 
their  headquarters  at  Thayer's  Hotel,  and  for  a  time  the  "  tavern  " 
became  a  miniature  mining  exchange.  The  Quint  farm  on  Lyman 
line,  once  owned  by  Deacon  Thomas  Briggs,  furnished  a  basis  for 
the  organization  of  one  company,  and  the  William  Little,  or 
Andrew  Rankin,  farm  and  the  Joseph  A.  Albee  place,  of  otiiers. 
These  properties  changed  hands  more  than  once  during  the  period 
when  some  men  dreamed  that  a  new  Kldorado  had  been  discovered 
within  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Mount  Gardner.  After  an  experi- 
ence covering  several  years,  the  dream  vanished,  as  dreams  will; 
for  it  was  demonstrated  that,  while  valuable  minerals  existed  on 
all  these  properties  in  considerable  quantities,  the  expense  of  min- 
ing and  reduction  of  the  ores  was  so  large  as  to  render  opera- 
tions unprofitable.  Some  of  the  farms  then  thought,  or  at  least 
proclaimed,  of  fabulous  value  arc  still  held  by  mining  companies  or 
individuals,  with  the  hope  that  some  fortunate  inventor  or  chemist 
may  discover  a  method  of  separating  the  ores  from  the  rock  that 
will  enable  their  owners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fortunes  now 
locked  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  town  was  without  telegraphic  communication  until  1863. 
Before  that  time  election  returns,  then  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant hews,  were  the  only  items  that  received  special  attention. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Concord  newspapers.  Gen.  E.  0.  Keniiey 
annually  arranged  to  have  the  returns  from  all  the  neighbor- 
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ing  towns  conveyed  by  special  inessengerSy  and  delivered  to 
him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  the  i-esult  had  been 
declared.  When  all  were  received,  a  special  engine  was  at 
his  service,  and  he  rode  to  Woodsville,  gathering  as  he  went 
the  return  of  the  vote  in  Lisbon,  Lyman,  Landaif,  and  Bath. 
He  would  return  in  the  early  morning,  bringing  the  latest  report 
of  the  result  in  the  State  from  the  capital.  The  construction 
of  a  telegraphic  line  was  frequently  discussed,  but  no  action 
taken  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  Supt.  J.  W.  liobinson  gave 
to  some  of  our  citizens  a  statement  of  the  terms  under  which  a  line 
would  be  built.  These  conditions  were  accepted  and  complied 
with  by  ample  subscriptions  to  the  required  gratuity.  The  line 
was  completed  to  this  town,  and  an  oflice  opened  in  the  store  of 
F.  J.  Eastman,  the  present  carriage  mart  of  Richardson  &  Kim- 
ball, on  the  12th  of  Januaiy,  1868.  War  bulletins  were  ported, 
giving  the  public  the  latest  news  from  the  front.  Mrs.  Van  Bureu 
was  the  operator  in  charge  for  a  few  months,  when  William  R. 
Brackett  became  her  successor.  In  February,  1867,  the  oflice  was, 
in  spite  of  a  vigorous  protest  by  the  contributors  to  the  fund  for 
building  the  line,  removed  to  the  railroad  station,  where  it  has 
since  remained. 

In  this  decade  the  growth  of  the  town  in  population  was  less 
than  in  any  other  since  the  settlement  of  the  town,  —  six  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  Yet  it  had  been  one  of  great  business 
prosperity  and  marked  by  an  unparalleled  improvement  in  the 
village.  In  1867  more  than  twenty  buildings  were  erected  and 
the  last  of  the  vacant  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  be- 
tween Thayer's  Hotel  and  the  McCoy's  building,^  was  occupied. 

The  business  changes  of  the  period  were  many.  Lorenzo  Smith, 
in  Odd-Fellows'  building,  no  longer  kept  dry-goods,  but  carried  a 
stock  of  groceries.  Alonzo  Weeks,  who  had  as  partner  at  one  time 
Charles  0.  Wilder,  when  they  carried  a  stock  of  dry-goods  as  well 
as  of  boots  and  shoes,  again  confined  his  activities  to  the  last-named 
branch.  Mr.  Wilder  was  an  excellent  business  man,quiet  and  un- 
assuming, who  had  been  engaged  for  a  time  as  a  dry-goods  pedler, 
had  been  in  trade  at  Bethlehem  and  St.  Johnsbury  before  becom- 
ing a  citizen  of  this  town.  lie  nmrriud  Miss  Green,  of  Bethlehem, 
llu  purchased  and  improved  the  property  on  IMcusunt  Street  now 
owned  by  Charles  Eaton,  as  well  as  other  estates  in  the  village. 
When  Union  Block  was  finished,  the  easterly  store  was  occupied 
by  White,  Witcher,  &  Farr  with  a  stock  of  dry-goods  and  groceries, 
and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Watson  established  the  drug  business  now  con- 

^  On  site  of  HarriDgton'i  Block. 
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ducted  by  Robins  &  Co.,  in  another  of  the  stores.  William  Bailey 
had  sold  his  business  and  removed  to  Claremont.  He  was  a  con- 
servative dealer,  kept  a  large  stock,  and  was  content  with  moderate 
profits  in  return  for  his  time  and  invested  capital.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  H.  H.  Southworth,  who  had  clerked  for  him. 
li.  W.  llowcll  dealt  in  books  and  stationery  and  conducted  a  job 
printing  establishment.  John  Balch  liad  sold  his  stock  and  was 
in  business  at  St.  Jolmsbury.  Henry  Merrill  was  in  business  as 
a  merchant  tailor.  During  the  period  there  were  several  other 
changes  in  companies  that  still  maintain  their  existence. 

An  effort  was  inaugurated  in  1867  to  procure  the  building 
through  tlie  town  of  the  Portland,  White  Mountain,  and  Ogdens- 
burg  Railroad.  The  first  meeting  of  the  incorporators  in  this  State 
was  held  at  Thayer's  Hotel,  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1867, 
when  directors^  were  chosen  and  associates  elected. 

At  the  meeting  some  feeling  was  manifested  by  the  friends  of 
each  of  the  proposed  routes,  but  these  were  finally  adjusted,  the 
result  being  a  compromise  in  the  election  of  corporators  and  board 
of  directors.  The  proposed  routes  were  the  one  finally  adopted  and 
that  througli  this  village  and  Waterford.  The  deciding  factor  in 
the  matter  was  the  fact  that  the  Fairbanks  Company  owned  a  large 
tract  of  timber  land  near  Miles'  Pond  which  they  wished  to  mar- 
ket, and  they  regarded  the  road  as  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
They  succeeded,  but  at  great  cost  to  themselves  and  to  the  towns 
of  Dalton  and  Concord,  Vt,  both  of  which  have  been  burdened 
with  debt  and  suffered  gi*eat  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  real 
estate  in  consequence  of  the  aid  they  gave  to  this  enterprise.  The 
personal  interest  of  some  of  the  directors  in  the  location  was  also 
placed  above  the  interest  of  the  corporation,  for  it  was  as  evident 
then,  as  now,  that  the  business  of  this  town  would  have  been 
worth  to  the  corporation  many  times  that  which  they  acquired  in 
locating  their  road  through  Whitefield,  Dalton,  and  the  Miles'  Pond 
tract.  The  question  of  location  was  an  absorbing  one  until  well 
into  the  seventies. 

For  seventeen  years  the  town  had  been  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road and  had  greatly  prospered  in  consequence.  All  the  towns 
to  the  north  and  east  of  us  had  in  various  ways  paid  willing  tribute 
to  our  merchants  and  lumber  dealers.  Vast  forests  of  timber  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  the  trade  of  those  sections, 

1  These  directors  were  John  O.  Sincliiir,  Bethleliem ;  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  Port- 
land ;  Horace  Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsbary;  James  B.  Sumner,  Dalton ;  Charles  Harts- 
horn, Littleton;  Timothy  Woolcut,  Conway*  Ossinn  Ray,  Lancaster.  John  O. 
Sinclair  was  subsequently  chosen  president,  and  George  A.  Bingham  clerk. 
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and  tlie  increasing  mountain  travel  perauaded  the  railroad  mana- 
gers tliat  the  time  had  oome  when  they  must  push  tlie  iron  rails 
through  these  partially  developed  fields.  Accordingly,  in  1869  a 
contract  was  made  for  the  extension  ol*  the  i*oad  to  Lancaster,  and 
it  was  completed  and  opened  to  that  point  in  November,  1870.  The 
idea  was  prevalent  at  the  time  that  this  project  would  work  much 
harm  to  our  mercantile  and  industrial  interests.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  the  result.  The  growth  of  the  to^n  generally,  and  its 
manufacturing  interests  in  particular,  have  been  more  rapid  since 
that  event  than  they  were  before. 

Political  questions  and  controversies  of  the  time  related  to 
jiational  affairs.  At  no  time  were  local  matters  to  the  front. 
The  nomination  by  the  Republicans  of  General  Harriman  for 
Governor  in  1867  created  something  of  a  factional  fight,*  but 
aside  from  tliis  incident,  no  State  questions  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  votes  of  the  people  were  under  consideration.  For  the 
nio8t  part  tlie  issues  of  the  First  half  of  the  period  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  these  were  followed  by  others,  almost 
entirely  connected  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  iu 
rebellion.  Party  feeling  ran  liigb)  and  in  many  instances  influ- 
enced the  business  and  social  relations  of  the  people.  The  local 
Democratic  leaders,  Harry  and  George  A.  Bingham  and  Cyrus  aud 
Franklin  J.  Eastman,  were  then  at  the  meridian  of  their  intellectual 
and  political  strength.  No  party  could  have  been  served  by  a  quar- 
tette of  superior  force  and  skill  or  with  greater  devotion.  The  local 
leaders  of  the  Republicans  were  Charles  W.  Rand,  and  from  the 
close  of  the  war,  Major  £.  W.  Farr.  Both  were  able  and  persist- 
ent workers,  but  differed  widely  in  methods  and  in  intellectual 
equipment.  Mr.  Rand  cherished  no  illusions ;  he  had  a  quick 
eye  for  facts,  and  if  he  had  any  political  ambition  it  was  never 
manifest  even  to  his  intimate  friends.  Major  Farr  never  con- 
cealed his  political  ambitions,  which  were  intense,  and  they  often 
obscured  his  judgment  of  the  political  situation.  In  all  the  years 
of  his  political  leadership  there  was  never  a  time  when  his  party 
had  anything  like  a  fighting  chance  to  win  in  the  town.  Yet  he 
never  discovered  the  cold  facts  of  the  situation,  but  generally  en- 
tertained a  sanguine  ox|)ectation  that  his  party  was  to  bo  victori- 
ous. This  political  temperament  was  nut  without  its  advantages; 
it  inspired  many  of  his  followers  to  great  exertion,  and  resulted 
in  bringing  to  the  polls  the  full  voting  strength  of  the  party. 
When  the  battle  was  ended  and  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong 
points  of  the  campaign  were  apparent,  ho  continued  to  hold  to  his 
preconceived  opinion,  and  regarded  the  contest  as  but  a  skirmish 
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intended  to  develop  the  position  of  the  enemy  before  the  battle,  and 
kept  up  the  contest  through  the  year. 

Tlie  presidential  election  of  1860  was  a  Iiopeless  contest  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Democracy ;  the  result  was  discernible  from  the  start, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  escape  the  inevitable.  The  result  was 
25U  for  Lincoln,  194  for  Douglas,  6  for  Bell,  and  5  for  Brcckcn- 
ridgc.  Harry  Bingham,  in  his  disgust  at  the  fatuous  policy  that 
rent  the  party,  would  vote  for  none  of  the  candidates,  but  cast 
his  ballot  for  a  ticket  bearing  the  names,  for  electors,  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  Harry  Hibbard,  Jeremiah  Blodgett,  Nathaniel 
Swasoy,  and  William  Heywood,  all  of  whom  were  in  accord  with 
his  views  of  the  situation.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Republican 
victory  was  the  appointment  of  Charles  W.  Rand  to  be  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  State.  He  held  the  position  until 
1869. 

The  election  in  March,  1861,  was  closely  contested.  The  con- 
tending forces  were  nearly  evenly  divided,  but  the  decisive  vote, 
that  for  moderator,  elected  Col.  Joseph  L.  Gibb  by  a  majority  of 
six.  He  received  226  votes,  and  Capt.  Isaac  Abbott,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  220.  At  this  election  Harry  Bingham  made  his 
first  successful  contest  for  an  election  to  the  General  Court.  His 
contestant  on  this  occasion  was  Charles  W.  Rand,  and  Mr. 
Bingham's  majority  was  twelve.  The  choice  for  second  repre- 
sentative fell  to  Douglass  Robins,  who  defeated  Col.  Alden 
Moflfett.* 

The  following  year  the  contest  for  supremacy  was  renewed. 
The  Re|)nblicans  offered  no  candidate  for  moderator,  and  per- 
mitted Colonel  Gibb  to 'assume  the  position  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
They  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  elect  their  candidates  for  repre- 
sentatives, Philip  H.  Paddleford  and  David  Page  Sanborn.  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  a  ^^  war  Democrat,"  and  the  Republicans  expected 
he  would  bring  to  their  standard  a  numl>er  of  men  who  had  here- 
tofore voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
elect  their  candidates.  As  often  happens,  the  experiment  failed. 
Mr.  Sanborn  did  not  receive  any  Democratic  votes,  and  a  number 
of  his  iiew  political  associates  preferred  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
some  other  Democrat,  if  vote  for  a  Democrat  they  must,  and 
gave  their  support  to  Horace  E.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  Democrats  of  the  town.^ 

1  Viin  N.  Bass  was  Town  Clerk,  and  John  Sargent,  Truewortlij  L.  Parker,  and 
George  Abbott  were  the  Selectmen  of  this  year. 

^  The  ballot  for  Representatives  was  as  follows  :  Harrj  Bingham,  2(>6;  Douglass 
Hobins,  255;  Philip  II.  Paddleford,  218;  David  Page  Sanborn,  171;  Horace  E. 
Cliamberlain,  81. ' 
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From  this  time  to  1870,  with  one  exception,  political  contests 
were  uneventful.  Tiie  Democrats  were  inti*enched  in  power,  and 
no  assault  .for  a  moment  threatened  their  stronghold.  Their 
majority  varied  according  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  different  years.  It  was  largest  in  1868,  when  Jolui  G. 
Sinclair's  vote  for  governor  was  891  and  that  for  Gen.  Walter 
Harriman  288,  a  Democratic  majority  of  158 ;  the  smallest  was 
60,  given  at  the  election  in  1866.  - 

Colonel  Gibb,^  whose  terms  of  service  as  moderator  mark  the 
years  of  Democratic  victories  pretty  accurately,  was  now  in  failing 
health,  and  George  A.  Bingham  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1863,  when  Harry  Bingham  and  Franklin  J.  Eastman  were  elected 
Representatives  to  the  General  Court  over  their  opponents,  Charles 
C.  Knapp,  the  landlord  of  Union  House,  a  '^  war  Democrat,"  and 
John  Mason  Charlton,  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer  Robert  Charlton, 
who  lived  on  the  farm  settled  by  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this 
town.  Mr.  Knapp  failed  to  i*eceive  the  full  vote  of  the  party,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  ^'  war  Democrats  *'  nominated  in  the  local  field 
by  the  Republicans.^ 

In  1864  Colonel  Gibb  was  moderator  for  the  last  time.  He  first 
served  in  this  capacity  in  1841  and  was  re-elected  three  successive 
years,  and  again  in  1854-.56-57-59-60-61-62,  and  1864.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  of 
both  parties.  He  was  dignified,  urbane,  impartial,  and  knew  the 
voters,  individually  and  collectively,  their  moods  and  purposes, 
and  gave  them  all  the  liberty  consistent  with  a  prompt  and  orderly 
despatch  of  business.  When  they  exceeded  these  bounds  he  would 
quickly  quell  the  tumult  by  a  request  for /^  order/'  uttered  in  a 
tone  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  had  less 
conscious  and  formal  dignity  and  more  miaviter  in  modo  as  a  pra- 
siding  officer  than  had  Elisha  Hinds,  and  so  competent  a  judge  as 
John  Farr  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  most  graceful 
and  efficient  moderator  who  had  presided  in  town  meeting  in  his 
time.  Colonel  Gibb  had  for  several  years  been  a  sufferer  from  that 
dread  disease  consumption,  which  conquered  his  fearless  spirit  in 
December,  1864. 

At  this  time  (1864)  the  candidates  of  both  parties  for  State  Sena- 
tor were  residents  of  this  town,  George  A.  Bingham, Democrat,  and 
Francis  Hodgman/  Republican.  Mr.  Bingham  was  of  course  elected. 
He  was  also  re-elected  the  following  year.    Mr.  Hodgman  was 

1  Colonel  Gibb  wm  aid  on  the  sUfl  of  GoTemor  Martin  In  1862,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel. 

*  The  town  ofHcen  elected  were  Van  N.  Bau,  Town  Clerk,  and  James  J.  Barrett, 
Eli  D.  Sawyer,  and  Joseph  A.  Albee,  Selectmen. 


John"  M.  Charltox. 
John  W.  Farr. 


Hartwell  H.  Southworth. 
Asa  Co. urn. 
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destined  to  precede  Colonel  6ibb  to  the  tomb.  He  pasfied  to  his 
final  reward  July  1, 1864.  lie  was  an  unassuming  man  of  good 
ability  and  sterling  liouesty.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town 
for  tliirty-two  years,  and  during  the  time  had  built  up  a  large  and 
profitable  business  as  a  jeweller  and  apothecary.  His  shop,  the 
first  devoted  to  that  business  in  town,  was  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent store  of  F.  E.  Green  &  Go.  He  was  devoted  to  his  business, 
seldom  absenting  himself  from  his  store  except  when  called  to 
discharge  some  public  duty.  His  temper  was  quick  and  sharp, 
but  held  under  such  control  that  it  never  caused  him  the  loss  of 
a  friend.  His  store  was  frequented  by  his  political  partisans,  and 
political  issues  often  furnished  a  theme  for  discussion,  but  Mr. 
llodgman  let  his  visitors  do  the  talking,  —  a  practice  that  prob- 
ably added  to  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom.  Upon  his  death 
the  business  passed  to  his  sons,  Charles  and  Francis  F.,  who  for 
a  time  continued  it  as  partners,  but  ultimately  it  was  divided, 
Charles  taking  the  jewelry  department  and  his  brother  that  of 
drugs  and  medicines. 

The  campaigns  of  1865  and  1866  were  characterized  by  the 
expected  and  commonplace.  Gen.  Edward  Oakes  Kenncy  was 
moderator  in  1865,  his  opponent  l)eing  Ool.  Salmon  Hoskins 
Rowell,  and  James  J.  Barrett  in  1866,  and  successively  to  1872. 
Henry  W.  Smith,  town  clerk  in  1864  and  1865,  and  from  1869 
until  1880.  The  Representatives  in  1865  were  Harry  Bingham 
and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Tuttle,  the  opposing  candidates  being  Abijah 
Allen,  Jr.^  and  Col.  Alden  MofPett ;  in  1866,  James  J.  Barrett  and 
Henry  L.  Thayer,  and  the  Republican  candidates,  Capt.  George 
Farr  and  John  M.  Charlton.^ 

The  political  campaign  of  1867  created  great  excitement  in  the 
State,  and  attracted  unusual  attention  throughout  the  country* 
That  the  situation  at  the  time  may  he  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  State  campaign  of  1868.  At  that  time  there  was 
pronounced  political  unrest  throughout  the  country,  and  there 
were  many  indications  pointing  to  general  Democratic  victories 
in  the  elections  to  come  off  that  year.  This  State  would  be  the 
first  to  record  its  verdict,  and  the  Republicans  were-  particularly 
anxious  that  it  should  be  in  approval  of  their  party  policy.  The 
candidates  for  governor  were  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  Republican,  and 
Ira  A.  Eastman,  Democrat.  In  order  to  draw  votes  from  Judge 
Eastman,  Republican  leaders  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Col.  Walter  Harriman  by  which  he  was  to  accept  a  nomination  for 

1  The  Selectmen  for  1805  were  Eli  D.  Sawyer,  Joseph  A.  Alhee,  and  Samuel  Taj- 
lor  Morse;  in  ]8(K),  Eli  1).  Sawyer,  Samuel  Taylor  Morse,  and  Benjamin  Atwood. 
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governor  to  be  tendered  him  by  a  convention  of  ^^  war  Democrats ; '' 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  become  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  should  be  its  nominee  for  the  governorship  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  morality  of  this  bargain ;  such  trades  are  com- 
mon enough  in  practical  politics,  and  are  accepted  by  men  of  high 
standing  for  integrity  as  legitimate  political  tactics.  In  1867 
General  Harriman  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
Onslow  Stearns,  president  of  the  Northern  Railroad  and  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  State,  also  sought  the  nomina- 
tion. The  contest  was  bitter,  and,  after  the  friends  or  General 
Harriman  and  the  high  contracting  parties  had  succeeded,  it  looked 
for  a  time  as  though  they  were  to  be  defeated  by  the  nomination 
of  a  bolting  Republican  candidate.  This  movement,  however,  was 
prevented,  probably  by  another  trade;  but  tlie  wounded  in  the 
gubernatorial  contest  were  numerous,  and  it  was  expected  that 
many  of  them  would  not  sufficiently  recover  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  join  the  ranks  in  March,  and  the  situation  gave  the 
Democrats  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to  win  a  victory  at  the 
polls.  The  convention  tliat  gave  Mr.  Sinclair  his  second  nomina- 
tion instructed  him  to  challenge  General  Harriman  to  meet  him 
in  joint  debate,  and  his  first  important  act  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  convention  was  to  obey  its  instructions  in  this  pai'ticular. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  third  meeting  of  the  series 
was  held  at  Union  Hall,  Littleton,  on  the  afternoon  of  Februaiy 
12, 1867.^  The  hall  was  filled.  On  floor  and  stage  all  available 
space  was  occupied,  and  interested  voters  thronged  the  outer  hall 
and  stairway.  In  the  organization  of  the  meeting  each  party  was 
represented  by  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  gentlemen  acting 
for  the  Republicans  were  Charles  W.  Rand,  chairman,  and  L.  W. 
Rowell,  secretary.  For  the  Democrats,  Gen.  Edward  0.  Kenney, 
chairman,  and  James  R.  Jackson,  secretary. 

Mr.  Sinclair  opened  and  closed  the  debate,  occupying  an  hour 
in  his  first  address,  when  he  was  followed  by  General  Harriman, 
whose  allotted  time  was  one  hour  and  a  half;  then  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  thirty  minutes  for  his  closing  remarks. 

The  antagonists  were  well  matched.  Both  were  experienced 
campaigners,  having  been  on  the  stump  in  the  campaigns  of  many 
years.  General  Harriman  was  a  man  of  imposing  figure,  tall, 
slim,  yet  broad-shouldered.     He  wore  his  dark   hair  long,  and 

1  The  following  Bcliedule  of  meetingi  was  arranged  by  the  candidatei:  At 
Colebrook,  February  9;  Lancaster,  1 1 ;  Littleton,  12;  Plymouth,  14;  Liiconia,  15; 
Conway,  19;  Ossipee,  20;  Alton,  21;  Kochester,  22;  Tittsfleld,  20;  Cunuord,  27; 
liUisborough,  27 ;  Manchester,  March  1 ;  Portsmouth,  6;  Exeter,  6;  and  Lebanon.  8. 
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the  front  locks  were  often  thrown  over  his  face  by  Ihe  energetic 
tossing  of  the  head  while  speaking,  and  were  instantly  thrown  back 
into  place  by  a  sweep  of  the  hand.  His  voice  was  full,  rotund, 
and  easily  penetrated  every  part  of  the  hall.  Both  in  style  and 
habit  he  was  a  declaimer  rattier  than  a  debater.  His  matter  was 
selected  with  care,  and  arranged  in  form  for  dramatic  effect, 
and  its  sonorous  periods  cotimitted  to  memory.  When  the 
stage  was  at  his  sole  command,  he  was  among  the  most  effective 
popular  orators  in  New  England.  The  conditions  here,  however, 
were  evidently  not  to  his  liking.  He  was  nervous,  apprehensive, 
and  his  habitual  air  of  assurance  had  entirely  disappeared.  Nor 
did  it  return  when  the  heat  of  the  combat  was  at  its  height.  His 
stoutest  partisans  shared  his  feelings  of  doubt  and  timidity,  and 
were  elated  when  he  emerged  from  the  fight  with  bis  banner, 
as  they  thought,  unrent.  His  opponent  and  Harry  Bingham 
had  prepared  a  series  of  questions  covering  constitutional  proposi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  reconstruction  measures  of  his  party, 
adroitly  constructed  to  confuse  a  speaker  not  familiar  with  con- 
stitutional law.  A  few  of  these  he  assumed  to  answer,  but 
most  of  them  were  carelessly  brushed  aside  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  related  to  questions  that  had  been  settled  and 
were  no  longer  in  issue. 

John  O.  Sinclair,  in  some  respects,  was  a  strong  contrast  to 
Walter  Harriman.  He  was  below  medium  stature,  and  slightly 
inclined  to  rotundity ;  he  was  of  light  complexion,  and  his  light 
brown  hair  clustered  in  many  curls  above  an  ample  brow.  His 
mind  was  strong,  swift.,  and  sure,  and  all  his  intellectual  faculties 
were  at  immediate  command.  Then,  too,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
on  his  native  heath.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  large  audience  was 
his  personal  friend,  and  a  majority  were  his  political  associates. 
He  felt  that  if  he  was  to  receive  generous  appreciation  anywhere 
that  was  the  place  and  the  hour. 

No  political  meeting  held  in  the  town  made  a  more  lasting 
impression.  The  friends  of  General  Harriman  were  well  pleased 
with  the  result.  He  had  eloquently  stated  their  case  and  had  met 
Mr.  Sinclair's  pereonal  and  political  assaults  more  adroitly  and 
successfully  tlian  they  had  expected.  The  partisans  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
were  jubilant.  He  had  put  the  spokesman  of  the  Republican  party 
in  a  position  where  he  was  forced  to  ignore  vital  questions,  and  that 
was  a  sufficient  victory  for  them.  After  all,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
practical  results  of  the  meeting,  other  than  such  as  were  personal 
to  the  orators,  did  more  than  to  confirm  the  audience  in  their  pre- 
conceived political  notions  and  to  arouse  this  section  of  the  State 
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to  a  high  oohdition  of  political  enthusiasm  that  brought  to  the 
polls  every  available  man. 

Jdmos  J.  Barrett  and  Qeorge  Abbott  were  Representatives  this 
year.  Mr.  Barrett  was  a  politician  of  parts,  and  the  founder  of  the 
.  Fellowship  Club  that  met  at  the  tin-shop.  This  club  had  no  visible 
organization,  yet  it  became  a  political  power  that  had  to  be  consid- 
ered each  year  liy  the  Democratic  loaders.  The  members  were  all 
Democrats  in  excellent  standing,  who  made  no  demands  for  recogni- 
tion, yet  in  a  few  years  it  was  generally  understood  that  some  of  its 
members  must  be  given  a  place  on  the  ticket,  and,  in  short,  it  had 
its  way  and  provided  for  its  members  with  such  success  that  it  was 
known  as  ^*  Little  Tammany.'*  It  had  a  membership  of  less 
than  twenty,  yet  so  great  was  its  influence  that  for  two  decades  it 
had  important  positions  assigned  it  at  each  election.  Thirteen 
times  it  named  a  candidate  for  Representative,  and  at  no  time 
during  this  period  was  it  without  a  successful  candidate  for 
some  minor  office.  It  was  less  argumentative,  less  humorous, 
and  less  enjoyable  than  the  Brick  Store  Club,  but  far  more 
practical.  It  always  knew  what  it  wanted,  and  generally  reached 
it.  George  Abbott  was  a  retired  farmer,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Methodist  church,  and  a  man  of  high  character.  His  name, 
too,  is  often  found  in  the  town  records  in  connection  with  some 
official  position,  and  always  with  credit  to'  himself  and  the  town 
he  served.^ 

The  election  of  1868  was  influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie 
preceding  year,  and  cast  the  largest  vote  (629)  in  the  history  of 
the  town  up  to  that  time.  There  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
ratable  polls  to  entitle  us  to  three  Representatives,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  year  were  returned  and  Harry  Bingham  was 
chosen  for  the  additional  member,  but  did  not  take  his  seat,  owing 
to  professional  engagements.  The  old  board  of  Selectmen  was 
also  re-elected.  The  Republican  candidates  ot  this  election  for 
Representatives  were  William  J.  Bellows  and  Alpha  Goodall,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  minister. 

The  following  year  there  was  a  loss  of  more  than  a  bundled 
votes  in  the  totals.  Samuel  A.  Edson,  a  son  of  Col.  Timothy  A. 
Edson,  the  leader  of  the  local  forces  in  Jackson  days,  Charles  G. 
Smith,  a  hardware  merchant,  and  Richard  Smith,  a  farmer  at 
North  Littleton,  were  elected  to  the  General  Court.'    George  B. 

1  The  Selectnuen  were  Otit  O.  Hale,  Bepjaniin  Atwood,  and  Jacob  K.  Dun- 
bar, Jr. 

>  He  was  the  flrit  person  belonging  to  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church  to  be  elected 
to  that  office.from  the  town. 
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Redington,  who  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Bellows,  was  the  only 
chniige  made  in  the  Republican  Representative  ticket.^ 

For  twenty  years  party  feeling  and  activity  had  been  intense 
and  dominated  all  the  activities  of  life.  The  years  were  big  with 
peril  to  free  institutions,  but  happily  these  had  been  safely  passed, 
and  the  shrinkage  in  the  vote  of  1869  was  an  unrecognized  but 
significant  indication  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  past  years 
were  on  the  wane,  and  that  a  period  of  less  strenuous  activity  and 
pci-sonal  animosity  was  near,  when  reason,  not  passion,  was  to  be 
the  controlling  force  in  political  action. 

1  The  Board  of  Selectmen  wm  made  up  as  follows :  John  W.  Engllih,  Benjamin 
Atwood,  and  Motes  P.  Bnmham.  It  was  a  farmer  board,  all  its  members  belonging 
to  that  class,  —  a  drcnmstance  once  common  in  the  town,  bat  that  had  not  before 
happened  for  many  years. 
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ANNALS. 

1870-1908. 

THIS  closing  chapter  of  the  annaU  will  differ  from  those  that 
have  preceded  it.  A  narrative  of  events  within  the  memory 
of  people  who  have  reached  middle  life  is  wanting  in  historical 
perspective.  Nor  can  these  events  be  treated  with  the  freedom 
permissible  in  writing  of  those  long  since  passed  and  known  to 
the  present  generation  only  through  the  changing  medium  of 
tradition.  Any  account  concerning  them  must  necessarily  be 
subject  to  review  by  a  more  impartial  tribunal,  with  a  probable 
reversal  of  judgment  in  many  respects,  because  it  is  given  to  few 
men  to  forecast  the  future  and  predict  what  influence  the  acts  of 
his  own  time  may  have  on  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  industrial,  mercantile,  banking,  medical,  and  other  impor- 
tant subjects  connected  with  the  annals  of  this  period  of  our 
history  are  to  be  found  in  Volume  II.,  and  are  therefore  eliminated 
from  consideration  in  this  connection,  leaving  little  more  than 
biographical  sketches  of  the  men  who  played  an  active  part  in 
these  years  for  consideration. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  the  people  devoted  their 
energies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
position  already  acquired.  They  were  successful  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  if  the  census  of  1880  may  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  town.  The 
population  in  this  decade  had  increased  21.8  per  cent,  while  tlie 
increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years  was  6.3  per  cent,  the  lowest 
since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

It  was  in  these  years  that  the  Saranac  Glove  Company  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  its  prosperous  career.  The  Scythe  and 
Axe  Company  was  then  also  passing  through  its  most  success- 
ful years.  These  interests  were  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
then  business  welfare  of  the  town. 

Among  the  important  events  of  those  years  were  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  town  affairs.  They 
were  not  immediately  successful,  yet  they  served  to  point  the  way 
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to  final  success  by  calling  attention  to  the  defective  and  wasteful 
mctliods  that  had  prevailed  for  a  hundred  years.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  regard  to  the  means  employed  in  making  and  repair- 
ing highways.  Prom  1770  to  1810  —  the  first  forty  years  from 
the  settlement — the  highways  of  the  town  had  passed  through 
what  may  bo  termed  a  process  of  evolution,  from  the  Indian  trail 
to  the  blazed  path,  the  way  cut  for  the  passage  of  an  ox  team,  tho 
road  described  by  President  Dwight  that  endangered  the  life  and 
limb  of  any  one  travelling  on  horseback  through  this  region  in 
1796,  over  corduroyed  swamps,  through  unbridged  streams,  over  a 
roadway  obstructed  by  mingled  stumps,  roots,  and  rocks,  to  the 
highway  of  1810,  which,  partly  freed  of  these  obstructions,  had 
been  made  passable  for  a  carrioge  with  a  sober  and  skilful  driver. 
The  candid  citizen  then  declared  that  in  road-building  perfection 
had  been  reached.  This  continued  to  l)e  the  opinion  of  the  mojor- 
ity  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  century.  The  system  so  long 
folio  wed.  consisted  in  removing  tho  earth  from  the  side  ditches 
to  the  centre  of  the  travelled  way,  the  removal  of  loose  stones  and 
such  part  of  the  rocks  as  became  exposed  each  year  by  wearing 
down  the  road  level.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  repairing,  as  it  was  called,  year  after  year,  without  accomplish- 
ing any  actual  improvement  in  the  highway.  Of  the  improvident 
conditions  which  grow  out  of  the  system  a  high  rate  of  taxes  pay- 
able in  labor  was  most  obvious. 

Time  and  again  an  attempt  was  made  in  town  meeting  to  correct 
these  well-worn  abuses,  but  without  avail  until  a  resort  to  the  Leg- 
islature was  had  in  1891,  and  a  special  act  secured  creating  the  Lit- 
tleton Highway  Precinct,  providing  among  other  things  for  the 
payment  of  the  highway  tax  in  money.  Before  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  town  once  voted,  that  one-half  the  tax  should  be  paid 
in  cash  (1882)  ;  at  another  (1884)  no  highway  tax  was  raised,  and 
the  roads  in  that  year  were  kept  in  repair  under,  the  supervision  of 
the  Selectmen,  and  the  expense  met  from  the  town  treasury. 

In  the  early  eighties,  under  the  superintendence  of  Norman  O. 
Smith,  experiments  were  tried  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
method,  within  tho  financial  ability  of  the  town,  of  securing  a 
permanent  level  for  Main  Street.  That  pai*t  of  the  street  near 
Tilton's  Block  was  paved  with  tamarack  blocks  imbedded  in  sand. 
For  a  season  this  promised  well,  but  a  change  in  surveyors 
caused  it  to  be  neglected  and  in  a  short  time  quite  forgotten.  A 
few  years  after,  when  the  street  was  concreted,  this  pavement  was 
discovered  in  as  good  condition  as  when  laid.  So  completely  was 
this  experiment  hidden  by  the  earth  that  had  been  dumped  upon 
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it  and  forgotten  that  to  many  it  was  as  much 'a  surprise  as  was 
the  uncovering  of  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  idle  Italians  who 
saw  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  upon  that  ancient  pavement  after 
it  had  been  buried  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  lowering  of  Meeting-house  Hill  was  an  improvement  that 
has  been  prosecuted  at  different  times  in  the  last  half-  century. 
The  grounds  fronting  the  brick  house  on  this  hill  and  the  residence 
opposite,  show  the  original  height  of  the  street  at  this  point  In 
1851  Curtis  C.  Bowman,  then  surveyor,  cut  it  down  some  fifteen 
inches.  Col.  L.  A.  Russell  was  surveyor  in  1856,  having  charge 
of  this  part  of  the  road,  and  he  lowered  the  grade  half  a  foot. 
There  it  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  grade  has 
within  thirty  years  been  reduced  materially,  and,  owing  to  protest- 
ing abutters,  is  not  likely  to  be  again  changed. 

The  conflict  of  opinion  and  clash  of  interests  between  the 
residents  of  the  village  and  the  farmers  had  been  so  sharp  that  it 
barred  the  way  to  the  consummation  of  much  desired  improvements 
in  the  village.  Not  that  all  villagers  approved  and  all  farmci*s 
opposed,  but  the  lines  practically  thus  drawn  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  several  village  precincts  or  districts,  in  order  that  the 
contemplated  changes  might  be  made.  The  Fire  District  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  July  8, 1872 ;  the  Highway 
Precinct,  March  6, 1891 ;  the  Village  District,  February  28, 1893. 
By  the  act  of  February,  1903,  the  Littleton  Fire  District  and  tlie 
Littleton  Highway  Precinct  were  united  in  tlie  Littleton  Village 
District.  By  vii*tue  of  this  law  the  control  of  the  village  streets 
passed  from  the  town  and  was  vested  in  the  district. 

The  precinct  officers  in  May,  1892,  employed  George  II.  Allen, 
a  civil  engineer,  of  Maucliester,  to  survey  and  design  a  system  of 
sewerage  for  the  district.  Before  the  close  of  the  summer  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  survey  and  maps  had  been  made  of  the  territory 
from  Glen  wood  Cemetery  to  the  hill  above  Apthorp.  The  engineer 
submitted  his  report  in  January,  1893.  It  called  for  two  main 
lines  of  fifteen-inch  Akron  pipe:  one  north  of  the  river  extending 
from  below  the  Saranac  Glove  Works,  through  Saranac,  Main,  and 
Union  Streets  to  the  corner  of  Pine  Street ;  that  on  the  south  side 
to  be  of  tlie  same  size  and  quality  of  pipe,  to  extend  from  below  the 
Saranac  dam  to  Cottage  Street.  Provision  was  made  for  all  the  con- 
necting streets,  most  of  the  pipe  recommended  being  twelve-inch. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  system  was  f46,557.95.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Allen  have  been  followed ; 
but  when  they  have  been  disregarded,  it  has  been  to  the  detriment 
of  the  service.    In  one  instance  a  six-inch  pipe  was  substituted  for 
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a  fifteen-inch,  and  where  three  manholes  were  required  but  one 
was  built.  Other  changes  of  a  similar  character  were  made,  with 
the  result  that  repairs  have  increased  the  expense  over  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  plans  of  the  engineer  been  adhered  to, 
though  the  cost  of  original  construction  has  been  less. 

In  the  same  period  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  side- 
walks were  no  small  item  in  the  annual  bill  of  expense.  In  1870 
those  walks  were  of  plank.  In  the  eighties  that  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street  was  made  of  brick,  which  in  turn  gave  place  in 
the  early  nineties  to  concrete  walks.  Since  then  nearly  all  the  new 
sidewalks  in  the  district  have  been  constiHtcted  of  this  material. 
There  are  still  a  few  stretches  of  plank  walk,  but  a  year  or  two 
will  see  these  removed  and  substantial  walks  of  concrete  substi- 
tuted. The  sum  expended  for  concrete  sidewalks  in  six  years  from 
1894  to  1900  has  been  »5,810.46.  Main  Street,  from  the  Town 
Building  to  the  foot  of  Meeting-house  Hill,  was  paved  with  concrete 
in  1895-1896  at  an  expense  of  $6,214.62.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
excellent  street  at  a  fixed  grade,  and  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  compared  with- the  old  method  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  has  been  much  less. 

Until  recent  years  the  only  playground  for  man  or  boy  was  the 
highway.  Fifty  years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  street 
opposite  the  Union  House  was  the  principal  playground,  though 
games  were  sometimes  played  in  the  street  near  the  Granite.  Tlie. 
chosen  games  were  ball,  *•  four-year-old-cat,"  and  quoits.  Urchins 
utilized  the  meeting-house  sheds  for  their  evening  sports  of  ^^I 
spy"  and  other  plays  common  at  the  time,  while  in  the  road  on 
the  hill  "tag"  and  "snap  the  whip"  kept  them  busy  and  happy 
until  a  late  hour  many  a  summer  evening. 

An  acknowledged  public  want  is  seldom  met  by  its  opponents 
with  an  argument,  but  is  answered  by  the  assertion  "  We  can't 
afford  it."  For  this  reason,  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing in  March,  1888,  a  public  park  or  playground  was  apparently 
as  far  from  realization  as  it  had  ever  been. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  time  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens, 
who  were  admirers  of  speedy  horses,  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
obtain  ground  for  a  racing  track,  to  purchase  of  Gabriel  G.  Moulton 
the  lot  of  land  lying  between  the  Meadow  and  Waterford  roads. 
The  lower  flat  bordering  the  Meadow  highway  was  all  they  had 
use  for,  and  they  were  financially  burdened  with  the  surplus.  It 
was  then  that  a  mighty  storm  swept  over  this  region  and  came  to 
their  relief.  Monday  the  storm  raged  through  the  day  and  night, 
and  when  Tuesday  morning  dawned  —  the  day  of  the  annual  town 
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meeting  —  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  citizens  living  in  the  out- 
lying districts  could  not  reach  the  place  of  meeting  to  discharge 
their  patriotic  duty.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  ^^ boys'' 
and  the  owners  of  the  park  also.  The  meeting  was  less  numer- 
ously attended  than  any  similar  assemblage  in  sixty  years; 
nearly  all  present  were  residents  of  the  village.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  warrant  made  any  provision  for  the  proposed  action ; 
but  that  was  a  small  matter  where  all  wore  friends,  and  ^^  to  trans- 
act any  other  business  that  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting  " 
was  a  door  wide  enough  for  the  purpose ;  so  a  vote  was  passed 
instructing  the  Selectmen  to  purchase  of  the  Littleton  Driving 
Association  ^^  the  upper  flat,  so  called,  and  the  land  between  it 
and  the  Waterford  road,*'  fifteen  and  two-thirds  acres,  for  a  public 
park,  if  it  can  be  obtained  for  92,000.  The  vote  was  soon  followed 
by  a  purchase.  Thus,  to  a  stout  but  beautiful  snow-storm  we  are 
indebted  for  the  town  park.  The  grounds  were  sterile,  and  could 
not,  without  largo  expense,  be  made  to  boar  a  turf  that  would 
render  them  suitable  for  games  and  other  sports.  Then,  too,  the 
situation  was  far  from  the  village,  and  it  was  little  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  designed  by  those  who  were  active 
in  the  purchase. 

Adjoining  this  town  land  is  a  private  park,  the  property  of 
Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  which  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  landscape. 
Near  its  southwesterly  corner  the  Parker  and  Farr  brooks  mingle 
their  waters,  and  but  a  little  farther  on  the  proprietor  has  built  a 
stone  dam  that  makes  an  artificial  pond  extending  through  a  valley 
bordered  far  up  the  stream  by  high  and  steep  banks  and  then  by 
gently  sloping  fields  to  the  Waterford  road.  The  Farr  brook  winds 
through  the  town  park,  and  passing  its  boundary  enters  a  thick 
wood  that  adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery.  Both 
streams  and  pond  are  followed  by  well-kept  drives.  This  park, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  town,  is  open  to  the  public. 

At  a  Village  District  meeting  in  March,  1894,  it  was  voted,  on 
motion  of  D.  G.  Remich,  that  the  commissioners  be  instructed  to 
purchase  of  Mrs.  Hannah  O.  Wetherell  the  pasture  on  Oak  Hill 
Avenue  for  park  purposes,  at  the  price  of  i|2,000,  and  '^  to  expend 
9500,  to  be  raised  the  ensuing  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  this  day  elected  to  ex|)cnd  the  money  acc|uircd  from 
the  sale  of  bonds,  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  same."^  In 
compliance  with  this  action  the  ^^ pasture"  was  purchased,  and 

1  This  oommittee  ountUted  of  I).  C.  Kemicli,  F.  II.  KhkHsIi,  Ira  Parker,  (Socirge 
C.  Furber,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  John  T.  Simpson,  and  Henry  A.  Katon.  The  three 
last  named  were  the  district  commissioners.    By  a  vote  previously  |mssed  by  tlie  same 
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$667.08  expended  the  same  year  in  ^^beautifying*'  the  groundfl. 
Counting  the  original  purchase  money,  there  has  been  expended 
on  tJiis  park  910,653.88  since  it  became  the  property  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  ball  ground  of  ample  dimensions  and  a  grand  stand  have 
been  l)uilt,  and  the  grounds,  five  acres  in  extent,  have  been  in  part 
graded.  Iknjamin  W.  Kilburn  and  D.  G.  llemich  presented  a  band 
stand,  and  a  part  of  the  grounds,  still  in  a  state  of  nature  except- 
ing the  removal  of  the  forest  growth,  has  been  set  aside  for  use  as 
an  arboretum,  where  specimens  of  all  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  wild 
flowers  may  be  grown. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  July  17,  1902,  action  was  taken 
which  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy.  The  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  **  exclude  the  public  from  the  grounds  on 
special  occasions  when  athletic  sports  and  games  were  in  prog- 
ress." This  was  intended  to  give  baseball  and  football  organi- 
zations a  right  to  the  use  of  the  grounds,  designed  for  these  games, 
and  permit  them  to  exclude  all  who  had  not  paid  the  required  ad- 
mission fee.  It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  park  belonged  to  the  public,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  resort  to  it  for  recreation  at  all  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  contention  of  those  favoring  the  project  that  the  com- 
missionera  or  voters  had  a  right  to  make  such  regulations  for  its 
use  as  they  deemed  expedient,  as  the  Selectmen  or  voters  had  power 
to  prescribe  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall.  This  view 
has  been  followed  through  two  seasons,  and  has  won  approval  of 
nearly  all  the  citizens.  At  the  meeting  directing  the  purchase  of 
the  property  Daniel  0.  Rcmich  moved  that  the  park  be  known  as 
Hillside  Park.  The  suggestion  w^as  approved.  Since  then  (1901) 
tlie  town  has  purchased  Pine  Hill  and  built  a  winding  driveway, 
crossing  from  Pleasant  Street,  over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  down 
the  west  side,  where  it  intersects  the  northern  terminus  of  School 
Street.  The  hill  is  now  (1903)  practically  a  part  of  the  park,  and 
together  they  constitute  recreation  grounds  which  for  convenience 
to  the  centre  of  population,  in  union  of  plain  and  hill,  wood  and 
field,  and  in  beauty  of  foreground  and  magnificent  view  of  dis- 
tant hills  and  mountains,  must  be  unsurpassed  by  any  public 
grounds  in  New  England. 

The  Town  Building,  erected  in  1895,  was  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect as  great  a  surprise  to  the  taxpayers  as  was  the  cost  of 

meeting  this  committee  was  to  expend  the  proceeds  of  the  tale  of  an  Issue  of  $30,000 
of  four  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  district  "  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
sewers,  gmding,  mncudAmizing  nnd  improring  streets  and  constructing  sidewalks  in 
said  district  and  in  the  purchase  of  a  park." 
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the  High  School  building  to  the  preceding  generation.  Had  the 
citizens  been  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  chai*actcr  and  cost  of 
either,  we  may  safely  assume  that  years  would  have  passed  before 
their  construction  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  voters. 

At  the  time  this  enterprise  was  entered  upon,  the  town,  the 
Village  Precinct  and  District  were  paying  to  various  landlords  a 
total  annual  rental  of  9625  for  a  hall  for  town  and  department 
meetings,  for  library,  fire  depaiiment,  storage,  and  other  purposes. 
There  was  a  general  concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  town 
should  own .  the  public  utilities.  There  was,  however,  a  wide 
divergence  as  to  details. 

The  question  was  finally  brought  up  in  town  meeting  in  1893. 
The  only  action  taken  at  the  time  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Qeorgc  A.  Bingham,  Oscar  C.  Hatch,  James 
R.  Jackson,  Daniel  0.  Bomich,  and  Millard  F.  Young  to  investigate 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  regard  to  providing  bettor  ac- 
conimmodations  for  the  Town  Library.  A  resolution  to  invest- 
igate the  matter  of  providing  offices  and  vaults  for  the  town  records 
was  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port at  the  same  time.  The  next  year  Daniel  C.  Rcmich  took 
the  matter  up,  formulated  a  plan  of  action,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  citizens  which  was  held  at  the  office  of  Bingham,  Mitchell,  & 
Batchellor  on  Saturday  evening  preceding  the  annual  town 
meeting.  Between  thirty  and  iovtj  persons  were  present.  The 
project  was  considered  at  length,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Remich  to  buy  the  Ladd  and  Bunker  lot  and  erect  a  town  build- 
ing to  cost  about  99,000,  and  in  any  event  not  above  f  15,000,  for 
the  lot  and  building,  was  negatived  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
The  meeting  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  question  should 
be  more  fully  considered. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  end.  Mr.  Remich,  with  his  ac- 
customed energy  and  persuasiveness,  set  about  reversing  the  action 
of  the  meeting  of  Saturday  evening.  He  early  convinced  two  in- 
fluential citizens  that  they  should  support  his  plan  for  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  future  public  gifts  and  enterprises 
promised  on  the  part  of  wealthy  citizens  in  the  event  of  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  public  improvements. 

The  question  came  before  the  meeting  on  the  following  Tues- 
day upon  a  favorable  report  presented  by  Mr.  Remich,  in  behalf 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee  appointed  the  year  before,^  which 

1  The  majority  report  was  as  follows :  — 
To  Tiis  Town  of  Littlkton: 

The  undersigned  who,  pursuant  to  a  rote  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  for  1803, 
were  appointed  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  question  of  proTiJiiig 
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embodied,  in  substance,  the  proposition  submitted  by  him  at  the 
meeting  of  citizens.     In  closing  he  moved  its  adoption. 

■ 

better  Accommodfttions  for  the  "Town  Libmry,  town  offlcert  and  Taoltt  for  the 

t»wn  reconlt/*  beg  leaTe  to  state  that  thej  have  attended  to  their  dntlet  and  make 

this  rr|)ort :  thej  find  that  the  present  library  building  is  entirely  inadequate  in  con- 

strnriinn,  slaeo,  and  cfinvenienco  for  the  purposes  for  wlilch  it  is  used,  and  that  new  and 

siiitnhlc  quarters  must  he  obtaine<I  at  once,  or  the  growth  of  the  library  stop  and  its 

influence  lie  seriously  impaired.    So  far  as  the  town  offices  are  concerned,  it  is  a 

well-known  fact  that  we  have  none  worthy  of  that  name,  and  that  our  public  records, 

whose  loss  would  entail  irreparable  injury  upon  the  town,  are  in  constant  Jeopardy 

friMU  fire. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  furtlicr  fact  that  the  town  and  Village  District  are 

now  paying  as  rent  for  insufficient  and  unsuitable  accommodations  for  town  and 

district  office  and  business  a  sum  much  larger  than  would  be  required  to  pay  the 

interest  on  any  indebtedness  which  would  be  incurred  in  building  a  flrst-claits  wooden 

building  with  fire-proof  vaults  for  town  records  suitable  and  convenient  for  all  town 

and  village  purposes  and  which  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  town,  we  recommend 

tliat  the  town  vote  to  bond  itself,  for  not  exceeding  #15,000.00,  and  instruct  its 

Selectmen  to  pun:hase  the  Ladd  and  Bunker  blacksmith  shop  lot,  so  .called,  situate 

on  Union  Street  In  Littleton  village,  provided  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price, 

and  if  not,  cause  the  same  to  be  condemned  as  a  site  for  a  town  building,  and  to 

erect  thereon,  during  the  coming  season,  a  liandsome  wooden  building,  containing  a 

fire-proof  vault  for  the  town  records,  and  finish  therein  a  Town  Mall,  Selectmen's 

and  town  clerk's  office,  police  court  room  and  lobby,  also  for  the  temporary  use  of 

the  town  library  nntil  snch  time  as  a  fire-proof  library  budding  and  memorial  hall  can. 

he  constructed  by  gift  or  otherwise;  also  suitable  rooms  for  the  fire  department 

of  Littleton  Village  District  and  for  storage  of  its  tools  and  other  property,  provided 

the  Selectmen  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  said  district  to  lease  the 

same. 

D.  C.  Remicr. 

M.  F.  YouHo,  jyer  D.  C.  U. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  March,  1894.  Oscar  C.  Uatgil. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Jackson  alone,  follows :  -~ 

The  undersigned,  a  memlier  of  the  committee  authorized  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  Memorial  Hall  and  Library  Building,  dissents 
from  the  conclusions  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  said  committee  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  No  plan  or  specifications  have  been"formu1ated  of  a  character  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  its  probable  co9t. 

2.  A  public  building  should  be  erected  to  furnish  accommodations  for  many 
years,  not  for  a  day.  Its  first  essential  should  be  durability.  The  one  contemplated 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  Is  confessedly  of  a  temporary  character  in  some 
resi>ects,  and  the  sum  involved  is  far  too  large  to  be  dra%vu  from  the  taxpayers  to  be 
thrown  away  on  an  experiment  or  invested  in  a  speculation. 

8.  It  is  unwise  to  unite  under  the  same  roof  rooms  for  the  storage  of  tools,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  fire  company,  for  the  stabling  of  horses,  for  the  shelter  of  hose, 
and  for  the  uses  of  the  public  library.  Such  a  union  is  incongruous,  and  will  result 
'  in  no  inconsiderable  damage  to,  if  not  the  destruction  of,  the  books  in  your  library. 
For  the  above  reasons  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  :  Ite- 
solve<1,  that  the  matter  covered  by  the  reports  of  your  connnittee  be  postponed  to 
the  next  annual  meeting,  and  that  tlie  committee  be  instructed  to  procure  a  plan 
and  such  necessary  specifications  and  estimates  of  the  prop<»sed  building  as  will 
enable  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  understand  Just  what  they  are  to  have  and 
its  probable  cost. 
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Mr.  Jackson,  as  a  minority  of  the  committee,  offered  a  dissent- 
ing report,  and  moved  that  it  be  substituted  for  tlie  report  of 
the  majority.-    After  a  brief  debate  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor  then  offered  the  following  resolution :  — 

*'  Resolved  that  when  this  meeting  adjourns,  it  he  to  meet  at  this 
place  (Union  Hall)  at  ten  o'clock  four  weeks  from  to-da}*,  in  order  to 
enable  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  pracure  plans 
and  speciflcations  to  show  dcfinitelj'  the  cost  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed public  building,  and  to  obtain  defluite  information  as  to  what 
action  the  Village  District  takes  in  regard  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of 
the  proposed  building  as  to  lessee,  or  as  a  contributor  in  some  otlier 
way  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  so  that  final  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
town  on  full  information  as  to  the  subject." 

Debate  followed,  in  which  many  phases  of  the  question  were 
considered.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  majority  report  were  in 
substance  these :  economy,  convenience,  safety,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  public  taste  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  that  should 
stand  as  an  object  lesson  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture. 

The  opposition  pleaded  for  delay,  that  the  voters  might  lie  fur- 
nished with  data  that  would  enable  them  to  act  on  the  question 
understandingly.  Neither  the  form,  style,  nor  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  given  beyond  the  simple  facts  that  it  was  to  be  of  wood 
and  its  cost  was  not  to  exceed  (15,000.  It  was  urged,  too,  that  all 
the  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  to  be  used  ought  not  to 
be  placed  under  one  roof.  Exactness  of  information  as  to  plan 
and  cost  was  their  demand. 

When  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  substitute  the  minority  for  the 
report  of  the  majority  was  taken,  it  was  apparent  that  a  very  large 
majority  were  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee  and  of  pro- 
ceeding without  delay  with  the  work  therein  directed. 

The  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  having  been 
adopted,  Daniel  C.  Remjch  moved 

"  That  the  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  purchase  the  Ladd  and  Bunker 
blacksmith  shop  lot,  so  called,  situated  on  Union  Street  in  Littleton 
Village,  if  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  if  not,  cause 
the  same  to  be  condemned  as  a  site  for  a  town  building,  and  to  eix'ct 
thereon  during  the  ensuing  season  a  handsome  wooden  building  eon* 
taining  a  fire-proof  vault  for  the  town  records,  and  finish  therein  a 
Town  Hall,  Selectmen's  and  Town  Clerk's  office,  Police  Court  room  and 
lobby.  Also  provide  therein  suitable  accommodations  for  tlie  temporary 
use  of  the  Town  Library  until  such  time  as  a  fire-proof  Library  Build- 
ing and  Memorial  Hall  can  be  obtained  by  gift  or  otherwise.    Also 
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suitable  rooms  for  tlie  Fire  Department  of  Littleton  Village  Distiict  and 
for  storage  of  its  tools  and  otiier  property,  provided  the  Selectmen  can 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  witli  said  district  to  lease  the  same 
and  to  pay  for  said  land  and  erect  said  building.  The  Selectmen  are 
autliorized  and  instructed  to  issue  in  behalf  of  the  town  not  exceeding 
Sl*'>iOOOy  of  bonds  iKsnring  four  per  cent  interest,  payable  in  thirty 
years  from  date,  witli  a  right  reserved  in  said  bonds  to  pay  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  said  lx>nds  after  ten  years  from  their  date.  In  con- 
structing the  town  building  herein  proposed  local  laborers  shall  be  em- 
ployed provided  tlicy  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  American  wages, 
which  is  on  the  basis  of  $1.60  per  day  for  a  good  common  day  laborer, 
and  provided  furtlier  that  sufficient  numbers  can  be  obtained." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  building  be  limited  to 
$15,000.  It  was  stated,  in  reply,  that  such  an  amendment  might 
cause  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  as  operations  of  this  kind 
might  require  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  beyond 
the  anticipated  cost  As  this  amendment  was  doomed  to  meet 
the  fate  of  other  propositions  to  safeguard  extravagance,  it  was 
withdrawn.  Tliis  ended  town  legislation  in  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant improvement. 

The  committee  chosen  to  oxccuto  the  will  of  the  town  in  this 
regard  consisted  of  Ira  Parker,  Oscar  C.  Hatch,  William  H. 
Mitchell,  Charles  C.  Smith,  and  George  W.  McOregor,  and  the 
Selectmen. 

Soon  after  they  entered  upon  their  duties  they  purchased  the 
lot  designated  by  vote  of  the  town,  engaged  architects,  let  the 
contract  for  the  foundation  and  superstructure,  and  had  the  work 
under  way.  The  building  was  completed  early  the  following 
spring,  and  occupied  by  the  library,  municipal  court,  the  several 
town  ofTicers  for  whom  provision  had  been  made,  and  on  tho  15th 
of  June,  1895,  the  beautiful  auditorium  of  the  public  hall  was  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience  assembled  to  dedicate  the  building. 

William  H.  Mitchell  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  announced 
the  officers  of  the  occasion.  Harry  Bingham  presided.  The  vice- 
presidents  were  Capt.  John  Pierce,  Cyrus  Eastman,  Col.  Henry 
L.  Tilton,  Benjamin  W.  Eilbnrn,  Major  William  J.  Bellows,  Judge 
Edgar  Aldrich,  Charles  Eaton,  Luther  B.  Hoskins,  James  E. 
Henry,  Major  Cephas  Brackett,  Henry  C.  Libby,  Daniel  J.  Strain, 
Col.  Francis  A.  Eastman,  Samuel  6.  Page,  John  M.  Mitchell, 
Gen.  George  W.  Gile,  Charles  P.  Eastman,  Ephraim  Hinds,  William 
Jackson,  Luther  B.  Towne,  Levi  B.  Dodge,  Abijah  Allen,  John 
C.  Quimby,  Israel  C.  Richardson,  Horace  E.  Chamberlain,  Col. 
Benjamin  H.  Corning,  George  Carter,  Col.  Edward  Woods,  Isaac 
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Calhoun,  Henry  Merrill,  Major  Frank  T.  Moifett,  Benjamin  F.  Page, 
M.  I).,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Merrill,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hoffman,  the  Rev. 
I.  Fletcher  Snapp,  the  Rev.  Cyrille  J.  Paradis,  the  Rev.  Edgar 
F.  Davis,  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Howard,  and  the  Rev.  John  Jaffrey. 
The  secretaries  were  George  0.  Furber,  Phincas  R.  Goold,  and 
A.  W.  Emerson.  Lieut.  Chauncey  H.  Greene  was  marshal,  and 
Capts.  Benjamin  F.  Wells,  Charles  R.  Blodgott,  and  Tlieron  A. 
Farr,  assistant  marshals. 

After  music  the  president  introduced  George  W.  McGregor, 
M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  who  in  brief,  appro- 
priate remarks  presented  the  keys  to  Henry  F.  Green,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  who  formally  accepted  them  on  behalf  of 
the  town.  Daniel  C.  Remich,to  whose  ceaseless  activity  much  of 
the  success  in  securing  the  erection  of  the  building  was  due,  was 
introduced.  He  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  public  improve- 
ments inaugurated  in  tlie  tlu*ce  years  since  1898,  when  the  village 
organizations  were  consolidated.  Among  these  were  the  town 
building,  iron  bridge  and  its  approaches,  a  sewerage  system,  stone 
crusher  and  many  other  implements,  fire  alarm  system,  equipment 
of  the  fire  department  with  modern  machinery ;  these  with  the 
previously  existing  property  of  the  town  and  district  ho  estimated 
to  have  cost  not  less  than  (150,000.  He  considered  that  in  rc8i)oct 
to  the  possession  of  these  modern  appliances  for  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  health  of  the  community  Littleton  could  not  be  surpassed. 
His  analysis  showed  that  9150,000  had  been  expended  within 
three  years  without  imposing  any  hardship  upon  the  taxpayers. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Robins.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  historical  review, 
briefly  sketching  the  events  of  prominence  and  the  men  who  had 
parts  in  them.  Nor  did  ho  forget  the  meed  of  praise  due  the 
living  who  had  accomplished  what  has  been  termed  the  regcncr' 
ation  of  the  town.  Remarks  pertinent  to  the  occasion  were  also 
made  by  Col.  Henry  0.  Kent,  of  Lancaster,  and  Samuel  B.  Page, 
of  Woodsville,  both  of  whom  made  happy  allusions  to  the  past  and 
present  prominence  and  prosperity  of  Littleton. 

Marshal  Sanders  Post,  G.  A.  R.  was  present,  and  participated 
in  the  proceedings.^     Letters  were  read  from  many  sons  and 

1  The  iiietnbera  of  the  post  in  line  were  tlio  following :  C,  W.  W.  Lov^oy ;  S.  V.  C, 
H.  fi.  Currier;  Adjt.,  A.  C.  Gnskill;  Chapl.,  John  T.  Simpson;  O.  IX,  Silas 
Wheeler;  8.  M.,  J.  W.  Gray  ;  Q.  M.  S.,  R.  S.  Simpson ;  Q,  M.,  H.  B.  Burnbam.  Past 
Commanders :  Chester  Simpson,  Spencer  Vandicar,  True  M.  Stevens,  8.  L.  Simonds, 
G.  W.  CIcasbjr.  Comrades:  C.  H.  Applehee,  II.  D.  Bishop,  AU)ert  Carpenter,  C.  11. 
Greene,  B.  F.  Heath,  John  F.  Moulton,  B.  F.  Sawyer,  Zimri  Steiirns,  B.  F.  Wells, 
W.  W.  Weller,  C.  P.  Crouch,  Amos  S.  Dow,  Richard  J.  Huntoon,  John  M.  Rowe, 
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daughters  of  the  town  and  other  prominent  citizens,  expressing 
regret  at  their  inability  to  accept  invitations  to  be  present  at  these 
ceremonies.^ 

It  is  decreed  that  few  public  enterprises  shall  be  constructed  for 
the  sum  named  in  the  original  estimates.  With  Littleton  this  has 
been  true.  The  High  School  building  was  planned  to  cost  $10,000, 
and  the  meeting  authorizing  its  erection  solemnly  passed  a  vote 
that  no  larger  sum  should  be  expended  upon  that  house.  When 
it  was  ready  for  occupancy,  the  district  had  invested  $88,000  in 
the  structure.  This  fine  Town  Building,  which  makes  an  un- 
sightly lot  a  thing  of  beauty,  the  voters  were  assured,  when  they 
endorsed  the  project,  was  to  be  built  for  less  than  $15,000.  Its 
direct  cost,  according  to  the  auditor's  report,  was  $83,886.68.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Carnegie  Library,  now  building,  will  cost 
the  town  $10,000,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  $15,000,  which  was 
onpe  supposed  would  cover  its  cost. 

The  building  is  eighty-nine  feet  on  Union  Street  by  seventj'-sevcn 
on  Cottage.  Erected  upon  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  a  strong  and  high  foundation  of  granite  on  the  south 
side.  On  this  rests  a  basement  of  brick  in  which  are  rooms  for  the 
Fire  Department,  storage  for  their  engine*  hose,  hook,  and  ladder 
carriage,  and  other  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  company  in  the  ex- 
tin<rniRhinent,of  fire ;  a  place  of  temporary  confinement  for  offcnrlcrs 
against  the  laws ;  a  town  team  and  implements,  wagons,  rollers, 
and  road  machines  of  the  Street  Department  The  entrance  to 
this  part  of  the  building  is  on  Cottage  Street    The  story  above, 

C.  W.  r>oTejoy,  TTomce  Slinte,  Thcron  A.  Fair,  Fmnk  E.  BornliAtn,  C.  R.  Coburn, 
Curtis  Bedeile,  WilliAm  Martinean,  Miio  S.  Pollard,  Cjrrns  R.  Blodgett,  James  ^f. 
Merrill,  I.  F.  Dodge,  J.  B.  Bean,  A.  J.  Morgan,  I).  M.  Clougli,  Benjamin  F.  Much- 
more,  Jolin  A.  Miller,  B.  W.  Kilbnrn,  C.  W.  Cowing. 

1  From  Got.  Clias.  A.  Bnsiel;  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Gite,  of  Pliiladelphia ;  Dr.  Clias. 

D.  Tflrbell,  of  Sontliern  Pines ;  Rev.  Jolm  A.  Bellows,  Portland ;  Jotm  Pierce ;  Josinh 
Bellows,  Washington  ;  Clias.  W.  Millcn,  Alexandria ;  Abhy  Merrill  Rockwell,  Phila- 
delphia ;  .John  Pierce,  Jr.,  Bethlehem ;  Frances  B.  Sanborn,  Concord ;  Alvin  Bur- 
leigh.  Plymouth ;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Eastman,  Tilton ;  Joseph  L.  Whittnker,  Bradford, 
Mass.;  Edwin  A.  Charlton,  Brodhead,  Wis.;  John  G.Sinclair,  Florida;  C.  B.  Jor- 
dan, Lancaster;  Edward  F.  Bingham,  Washington;  Edmund  Carleton,  M.  D., 
New  York ;  Jas.  W.  Moore,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  E.  P.  Bullard,  New  York ;  Prof. 
Dana  P.  Dow,  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  Geo.  F.  Batchelder ;  W.  G.  Edwards,  West  Chelms- 
ford; Wm.  E.  Chandler,  Concord;  Pres.  W.  J.  Tucker,  Dartmouth  College;  Ida 
Farr  Miller,  Wakefield.  Mass. ;  Andrew  Rankin,  Cookshire,  P.  Q. ;  H.  H.  Metcalf, 
Concord ;  .Tohn  M.  Mitchell,  Concord ;  Rev.  Lucius  Waterman,  D.  D.,  Laconin ; 
Bishop  Anson  R.  Glover,  Kearney,  Neb.;  Col.  Salmon  IL  Uowell,  Peachatn,  Vt. ; 
Richard  W.  Peabody,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt ;  Hev.  G.  C.  Waterman,  Providence;  Rev. 
J.  B.  Morrison,  Laconia ;  Isabel  M.  Parks,  Cambridge ;  Ruei  W.  Poor,  New  York  City ; 
Wm.  R.  Brackett,  Boston;  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Geo.  A. 
Clark,  Boston;  and  Lou  M.  Wilson,  Chicago. 
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wliioh  is  entered  from  Uuion  Street,  has  in  its  west  end  ofiicos  for 
the  town  clerk  and  Selectmen,  with  a  fire-proof  vault  for  tlie  use 
of  these  officei's ;  an  ample  room  for  the  Police  Court,  which  is 
also  used  by  School  and  Village  District  meetings  and  for  party 
caucuses.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public 
library  and  reading-room. 

The  entire  easterly  end  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  an  Opera 
House,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  gallery  circles  an  end  and  both  sides,  while  tlie  stage  and 
dressing-rooms  are  at  the  southerly  end.  In  equipment  and 
elegance  of  decorations  the  auditorium  is  all  that  is  necessary  or 
could  be  desired.  The  stage,  too,  is  finely  furnished  with  scenery, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  purposes  for  which  its  use  is  some- 
times desired.^ 

The  bridge  that  spanned  the  Ammonoosuc  in  1894  was  the 
successor,  several  times  removed,  of  the  first  bridge  over  this 
river  in  Littleton.  It  was  a  covered  truss  with  *^  rainbow " 
supports  in  each  side.  The  upper  half  of  the  bridge  was  open  to 
the  air  and  sunshine,  and  on  eacli  side,  attached  to  the  structure, 
were  sidewalks  of  ample  width.  It  had  stood  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  while  in  fair  condition  the  requirements  for  the  founda- 
tion and  convenient  use  of  the  Town  Building  rendered  it  necessary 
tiiat  it  be  supplanted  by  an  open  structure  resting  upon  foundations 
higher  than  the  abutments  upon  which  the  old  wooden  bridge  stood. 
Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  the  work  on  the  building  was  pro- 
gressing an  iron  bridge  which  was  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
site  of  the  original  bridge  (built  of  trees  growing  on  the  river's 
banks  where  it  crossed  the  stream  more  than  a  century  before) 
was  soon  completed.  The  present  bridge  is  twenty-three  feet 
above  the  river  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  long,  forty 
feet  wide,  with  two  sidewalks.  It  is  an  unusually  satisfactory 
structure,  wide,  firm,  and  lasting,  and  promises  to  endure  many 
years. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  near  the  Town  Building,  the 
grade  was  raised  five  feet ;  at  the  south  end  not  much  change 
in  the  height  of  the  bridge  was  made.  The  abutments  were  laid 
by  Smith  &  Getchell,  of  Plymouth,  at  a  cost  of  $8,983.66.  The 
iron  superstructui'o  was  built  by  the  Shuttz   Bridge  and  Iron 

1  The  Btructure  wai  deiigned  and  its  erection  tupervised  bj  Howard  &  Austin, 
architecu  of  Brockton,  Man. ;  William  C.  £dwards,  of  Glielmsford,  Mass.,  was  tlie 
contractor  for  building  the  superstructure ;  Ward  &  Douglass,  of  Barre,  Vt,  con- 
tractors for  lading  the  foundation ;  the  plumbing  and  heating  apparatus  was  by 
Lynch  &  Richardson ;  the  decorating  and  frescoing  by  U.  F.  McDonnell,  and 
the  painting  by  Jackson  &  Elkins. 
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Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.    The  cost  to  the  town  was  $7,668.82, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  work  $16,652.48.^ 

The  snpplj  of  water  for  domestic  use  for  many  years  was 
taken  from  the  hills  running  parallel  with  the  river.  On  the 
nortli  side  the  springs  were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  street, 
and  an  abundance  of  pure  water  was  easily  obtained  until  the 
opening  up  of  High  Street  and  the  streets  connecting  it  witli 
Main  Street.  The  springs  near  the  base  of  the  hill  were  then 
brought  within  the  drainage  zone  of  a  large  residential  district. 
It  is  doubtful  if  even  then  this  water  supply  was  seriously  affected, 
but  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  were  such  that  people  began 
to  seek  for  water  the  purity  of  which  could  not  be  questioned. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  water  was  drawn  from  the  slopes 
of  Mt.  Enstis,  which  seemed  to  be  a  vast  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
that  would  exceed  the  demand  of  residents  there  for  many  years. 
The  quality  of  this  water  could  not  be  excelled. 

A  corporation  chartered  in  1879  as  the  Apthorp  Reservoir 
Company  to  furnish  the  village  with  water  was  in  operation  tlie 
following  year.  Among  the  active  promoters  of  the  company 
were  Harry  Bingham,  Col.  Cyrus  Eastman,  Henry  L.  Tilton,John 
M.  Mitchell,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  and  Taft 
&  Greenleaf.  The  charter  contained  the  usual  provision  granted 
similar  corporations,  and  one  that  was  new,  at  least  to  this  State. 
It  was  in  substance  that  the  property  of  the  corporation  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  to  an  amount  equal  to  any  indebtedness  in- 
curred in  the  construction  or  administration  of  its  plant.  As  the 
funds  for  its  establishment  were  principally  raised  by  the  sale  of 
bonds,  the  corporation  was,  by  this  provision,  exempt  from  taxation* 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed  by  the  charter  at  $30,000. 

The  company  commenced  operations  by  obtaining  a  right  to  take 
its  water  supply  from  springs  that  were  the  source  of  the  Palmer 
Brook  on  Black  Mountain.  A  storage  basin  was  built  on  the 
Goodall  farm,  and  a  pipe  connection  with  the  distributing  reser- 
voir on  Pine  Hill,  built  at  the  Noble  place,  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  Main  Street.  Pipes  were  laid  on  Main  and  High  Streets,  and 
the  streets  intersecting  these  avenues.  Hydrants  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fire  were  located  at  convenient  points,  rented 
to  the  town  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Fire  Wards.  The 
contract  price  for  the  use  of  the  hydrants  was  $25  per  annum. 
The  original  members  of  the  corporation  conducted  its  affairs  for 
seven  years  without  making  any  important  enlargement  of  the 
water  supply  or  extension  of  mains. 

« 

1  Reports  of  Town  Aaditor,  1895-1896,  pp.  122,  253. 
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The  promotion  of  public  utilities  in  1887  as  a  special  branch  of 
business  was  in  its  infancy,  but  lusty  and  full  of  promise.  Among 
the  pioneer  promoter  of  water  plants  one  of  the  most  daring  in 
its  speculative  tendencies  was  the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Stanton  & 
CoRin.  They  sought  to  purchase  this  property,  and  it  passed  into 
their  possession  in  1887  at  a  loss  to  the  men  who  built  it.  They 
howeyer  preferred  to  sell  rather  than  advance  the  funds  necessary 
to  put  the  plant  in  condition  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  town. 

Stanton  &  Coffin  at  the  same  time  took  over  the  franchise  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  Electric  Light  Company,  an  undeveloped  property  of 
M'hicli  John  M.  Mitchell,  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  William  A.  Has- 
kins,  George  W.  Barrett,  and  others  were  the  corporate  members. 
The  new  owners  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act  from  the  Legisla- 
ture then  in  session  (1887),  consolidating  these  companies  under 
the  name  of  the  Littleton  Water  and  Electric  Light  Company.  It 
was  soon  after  organized  with  Benjamin  IL  Corning  as  president 
and  A.  &L  Street  as  secretary.  The  corporation  enlarged  the 
water  supply  by  improving  the  old  Carleton  sawmill  at  Apthorp, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  original  company,  and  erecting 
a  pumping-station  which  was  connected  with  the  Pine  Hill 
reservoir,  extending  the  mains  and  adding  new  hydrants.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1889,  a  water  cloud  burst  over  Black  Mountain,  and 
when  the  descending  waters  struck  the  walls  of  the  storage  basin, 
they  gave  way,  and  an  immense  torrent  overleaping  the  channel 
of  the  Palmer  Brook  rushed  down  the  valley,  doing  great  damage. 
Several  suits  against  the  corporation  to  recover  on  this  account 
were  instituted,  but  settled  before  trial.  The  dam  at  the  storage 
base  was  not  rebuilt,  as  it  had  covered  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable 
matter  which  rendered  the  water  impure.  Water  from  the  uplands 
was  thereafter  taken  from  the  dam  on  the  Noble  farm. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  Water  and  Light  companies  the  stock 
was  increased  to  (45,000,  and  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $75,000 
issued  to  retire  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Apthorp  Reservoir  Company, 
some  $10,000,  and  to  pay  for  the  enlargement  of  the  plant. 

Before  the  close  of  1898  the  firm  of  Stanton  &  Co.  went  into 
bankruptcy  with  liabilities  of  many  millions  and  assets  consisting 
largely  of  the  stock  of  water  and  light  plants  constructed  by  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  This  company  went  into  the  hands 
of  Benjamin  H.  Corning  as  receiver,  and  was  finally  sold  by  auction 
to  Street  &  Smith,  of  New  York.  This  firm  was  in  possession  for 
ten  years,  before  the  entire  plant  was  purchased  from  the  bond- 
holders by  the  town. 

From  the  first  the  new  owners  were  beset  with  difliculties. 


Joseph  Emerson   Dow. 

Pint  Raidtni  Li>i'er 


Benjamin   H.  Cornino. 
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Neither  the  water  power  nor  the  steam  plant  was  of  sufficient 
horse  power  to  enahle  the  corporation  at  all  seasons  to  fuIRl 
their  contract  wilh  the  town  as  to  furnishing  lights.  The  provis- 
ion of  the  old  Apthorp  Reservoir  charter  in  relation  to  exemption 
from  taxation  to  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  corporation 
was  supposed  to  have  survived  through  the  several  legislative 
enactments  relating  to  the  company,  and  had  been  treated  by  the 
town  as  a  valid  law,  and  the  property  to  the  amount  of  the  bonded 
and  other  indebtedness  had  never  been  assessed  for  taxation 
by  the  Selectmen.  In  some  form  these  questions  were  before  the 
annual  meetings  nearly  every  year.  While  the  discussion  of  the 
meeting  was  generally  favorable  to  this  company,  the  contentions 
were  none  the  less  troublesome. 

In  July,  1896,  when  the  contract  originally  made  with  the 
Apthorp  Reservoir  Company  was  about  to  expire,  a  new  contract 
was  made  with  the  Village  District.  The  price  for  the  annual  rental 
of  hydrants  for  fire  purposes  was  increased  from  $25  to  $80, 
and  in  consideration  therefor  the  company  agreed  to, make  the 
following  improvement's:  (1)  to  extend  its  water  mains;  (2)  to 
maintain  standpipes  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  for 
street  sprinkling:  (3)  to  repair  the  Noble  dam  and  the  Pine  Hill 
reservoir,  and  put  in  additional  hydrants  upon  request  of  the  Select- 
men :  (4)  to  replace  four-inch  pipe  with  that  of  six  inches,  and 
finally,"  to  maintain  said  waterworks  plant  in  good  working  order 
and  repair  during  the  life  of  this  contract."  It  would  seem  that 
each  of  these  improvements  was  uncalled  for  in  a  contract,  as 
each  and  all  were  necessary  if  the  company  was  to  do  business 
and  earn  a  sum  sufTicient  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  fixed 
charges. 

On  December  81,  1898,  Benjamin  P.  Corning  was  retired  as 
manager  and  succeeded  by  Henry  P.  Green^  who  held  the  position 
•  until  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  town. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  prevailed  in  1902,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  germs  conveyed  in  river  water 
through  mains  of  the  company.  Through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  0. 
Remich,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1908,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  town  of  Littleton  to  purchase  the  existing  water 
and  light  plant  or  construct  a  new  one.  In  accordance  with  this 
authority,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  Littleton  Water  and 
Electric  Light  Company  were  bought  by  the  town,  and  it  took 
possession  of  the  property.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Selectmen  appointed  Daniel  C. 
Remich,  Frank  Af.  Richardson,  and  Myron  H.  Richardson  water 
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commissioners.    Their  powers  are  such  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
town  has  any  legislative  power  over  the  property. 

Within  a  few  years  Partridge  Pond  has  been  nearly  surrounded 
with  cottages  which  are  the  summer  houses  of  many  people  of  this 
town  and  of  Lisbon.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Nathaniel 
Partridge  settled  on  what  is  noif  known  as  the  Hurd  place,  just 
over  the  line  in  Lyman.  The  outlet  of  the  pond  is  in  that  town, 
though  nearly  all  its  waters  are  in  Littleton. 

The  orthography  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear.  Solomon 
Whiting,  who  lived  near  its  shores  in  1802,  and  Clark  Hastings, 
who  was  born  about  that  time  on  a  farm  from  which  the  waters 
of  the  pond  formed  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape 
as  seen  from  his  home,  agreed  that  it  was  named  for  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, who  was  for  some  years  the  only  settler  on  its  border. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hannah  Goodall  Peabody,  a  very  intelli- 
gent woman,  who  is  still  living,  writing  concerning  her  childhood 
memories  of  that  part  of  our  town,  speaks  of  it  as  Patridgo  Pond. 
Fifty  years  ago  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  spelt  by  Miss 
Peabody  was  universal.  Still,  this  is  not  very  good  evidence  as  to 
the  original  name,  for  that  of  the  Partridge  family  was  given  the 
same  pronunciation  by  the  people.  On  the  whole,  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the  pioneer  who  owned  the  laud 
at  its  outlet. 

Since  the  pond  has  attracted  summer  residents,  they  have 
dignified  it  by  calling  it  a  lake ;  and  such  it  is,  since  its  shores  and 
waters  have  been  cleared  of  the  dead  and  water-logged  timbers 
that  once  sent  their  naked  arms  in  every  direction.  It  is  fed  by 
springs,  only  one  insignificant  brook  contributing  to  its  waters. 
Once  it  was  the  home  of  the  trout,  and  offered  fine  fishing  for  the 
angler.  In  1810  Comfort  Day,  who  lived  on  the  Millen  place 
next  north  of  the  Hurd  farm,  had  a  trap  for  mink  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake.  High  water  covered  it,  and  when  Mr.  Day  visited  it,  he 
found  he  had  trapped  a  large  trout  instead  of  a  mink.  Not  far  from 
1820  John  White,  a  peddler  of  earthenware,  was  hired  by  Nathaniel 
Partridge  to  put  into  the  lake  pickerel,  which  were  then  esteemed 
of  greater  value  for  the  table  than  trout,  which  were  very  common. 
Occasionally  in  recent  years  a  large  trout  has  been  taken  from 
these  waters.  It  was  in  the  woods  bordering  the  easterly  shore 
tliat  in  1800  Mr.  Partridge,  when  returning  from  his  weekly  visit 
to  the  home  of  Elizabeth  Goodall,  in  the  small  houra  of  a 
December  night,  was  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  tree,  where  he  remained  until  the  sun  was  well  above 
the  horizon. 
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The  lake  was  a  fatnoua  fecding-place  for  mooee  in  the  early  days. 
The  Inst  of  these  animals  known  to  have  been  killed  in  this  town 
was  taken  at  the  lake  about  1812-18159  by  Jonathan  Eastman, 
Alexander  Millen,  and  Comfort  Day,  who  lived  near  the  lake, — 
Eastman  on  the  Steere  farm,  Millen  in  the  last  house  in  Littleton 
on  the  road  to  Mr.  Partridge's,  and  Day  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Harvey  Lewis.  After  the  capture  they  started  to  drag  the  moose 
to  David  Iloskins',  who  lived  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Noah 
Farr,  and  being  overtaken  by  darkness  on  the  mountain,  scooped 
out  a  resting-place  in  the  snow,  where  they  remained  until  morn- 
ing. The  vicinity  of  the  lake  was  also  crossed  by  the  runways  of 
the  deer,  and  as  late  as  1845  a  number  of  these  animals  wintered 
near  its  waters. 

Public  affairs  in  this  first  decade,  from  1870  to  1880,  moved 
with  even  flow,  broken  only  by  two  uncommon  events,  —  the 
national  elections  of  1872  and  1876.  The  former  was  marked  by 
numerous  changes  of  party  relations  by  men  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  regard  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Southern  States.  Of  this  class  Curtis  C.  Bow- 
man, William  Moffett,  Charles  A.  Farr,  and  John  F.  Tilton  had 
been  active  party  men.  Mr.  Bowman  in  particular  was  in- 
terested as  a  leader  of  the  young  set  when  the  Whigs  suffered 
eclipse  and  Know-Nothingism  was  swinging  through  its  brief  and 
murky  orbit.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  his  interest  did  not 
abate.  The  Oreeley  campaign  was  his  most  strenuous  as  it  was 
his  last.  The  defeat  that  followed  destroyed  his  belief  in  the 
sanity  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  William  Moffett  was 
the  first  of  the  name  born  in  Littleton,  and  he  resided  here  during 
his  active  life.  The  family  entertained  strong  political  convic- 
tions, and  acted  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  among  the  first 
duties  of  man  to  overcome  the  machinations  of  the  Democrats. 
It  was  this  strong  partisan  bias  that  rendered  William's  advocacy 
of  Greeley  one  of  the  notable  incidents  of  a  campaign  that  was 
marked  with  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  its  close.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  the  family  was  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  town, 
but  now  the  only  one  of  the  name  on  the  check-list  is  David 
Moffett,  who  has  passed  his  fourscore  years.  The  Greeley  cam- 
paign left  no  enduring  impress.  Nearly  air  former  Republicans 
sooner  or  later  found  their  way  back  to  their  old  party. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  decade  the  change  in  the  political 
character  of  the  town,  before  noted,  began  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest. This  was  not  the  result  of  a  change  of  political  convictions 
on  the  part  of  individual  voters,  but  the  gradual  extermination  of 
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the  raw  material  of  the  lumber  business  caused  the  removal  of 
many  residents,  while  pcraous  engaged  in  the  glove  business  came 
to  take  their  places  in  the  citizenship  of  Littleton.  This  caused 
the  gradual  reversal  of  the  party  complexion  of  the  town  in  1888. 

Harry  Bingham  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  the 
General  Court  annually  from  1871  to  1882  inclusive.  His 
colleagues  to  1880,  who,  as  a  rule,  served  through  two  terms, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  election,  were  Cyrus  Eastman, 
Ellery  D.  Dunn,  Charles  A.  Sinclair,  John  C.  Ooodnough,  John 
0.  Sinclair,  George  A.  Uinghuni,  Otis  G.  Halo,  George  Carter, 
Ai  Fitzgerald,  and  Albert  S.  Batchellor.  During  the  same 
period  no  town  in  the  State  was  represented  with  equal  ability, 
and  few  have  at  any  time  surpassed  it  in  that  respect.^ 

Charles  Arthur  Sinclair  was  elected  to  represent  Littleton  in 
the  Legislature  of  1878.  His  nomination  and  election  were 
opposed  by  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  party,  who  urged 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  position  by  reason  of  his  youth 
and  his  brief  residence  in  the  town.  They  were  overruled 
by  the  majority,  who  regarded  the  constitutional  age  of  twenty- 
one  as  sufficient.  Those  who  believed  in  the  qualitications  of  age 
and  experience  to  the  number  of  thirty  cast  their  ballots  for  Eli- 
jah S.  VVoolson.  In  the  Legislature  Colonel  Sinclair  was  moiicstly 
active,  serving  on  important  committees,  manifesting  an  interest 
in  the  business  before  the  House,  and  giving  promise  of  a  future 
of  usefulness  and  influence  which  was  realized  after  he  became 
a  resident  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem  August 
21,  1848.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  that 
town,  Newbury,  Yt.,  Academy,  Tilton  Seminary,  and  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1868, 
but  did  not  continue  beyond  the  Freshman  year.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  H.  &  G.  A. 
Bingham,  where  he  remained  until  near  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  was  an  apt  student,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  confinement 
required  for  office  work.  His  mental  tendencies  urged  him  to 
business  rather  than  to  the  legal  profession,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  he  was  engaged  in  the  flour  and  grain  business  with  an  office 
in  Tilton's  Block.  In  1870,  after  his  father  became  a  resident  of 
the  town,  he  purchased  the  vacant  building  at  the  corner  of  Maiu 
and  Maple  Streets  and  fitted  it  for  his  business. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Emma  Isabel  Jones,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair engaged  in  business  with  Frank  Jones.  He  soon  evinced 
his  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  his  advance  from  the 

^  A  sketch  of  Colonel  Eastman  will  be  found  in  toI.  ii.  pp.  49-64. 
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position  of  collector  to  one  of  large  financial  rcsponRibility  was 
rapid.  Within  the  next  twenty  years  he  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  several  railroad  transactions  of 
great  public  interest  involving  in  their  consummation  millions  of 
dollars.  Among  these  enterprises  was  the  purchase  of  control- 
ling interests  in  the  Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Rochester,  the  East- 
ern, the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  and  the  Connecticut  River 
railroads,  and  the  building  of  the  Upper  Coos,  the  Hereford,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Upper  Coos  railroads.  The  first  of  these  were 
leased  to  and  became  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system.  The 
others  became  a  part  of  the  Maine  Central  system.  He  was  a 
director  in  nearly  all  these  roads  and  president  of  more  than  one 
of  them.  He  was  also  interested  in  various  manufacturing 
corporations  and  in  hotel  property.  It  was  in  such  operations  as 
the  consolidation  of  these  railroad  interests  that  he  manifested 
his  acumen^  his  skill  in  combination,  and  executive  capacity ;  with 
these  qualities  he  united  that  of  an  intense  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  surrendered  only  to  the  inevitable. 

While  residing  in  Portsmouth  he  was  twice  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  Senate  three  terms,  1888  to  1892,  and  again  in 
1894-1896.  From  1892  to  1894  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
House  of  the  Licgislature.  In  his  legislative  service  he  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  bodv,  in  which  he  served  both  in 
debate  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  various  committees  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  twice  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  United  States  Senator.  His  title  of  Colonel  was  ac- 
quired by  service  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Weston  in  1871.  One  of 
tiie  minor,  but  not  the  least  useful,  was  a  service  of  nearly  three 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Union  School 
District  in  1870-1878. 

In  personal  appearance  and  in  many  intellectual  traits  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father  ;  in  stature  he  was  under 
the  average  height,  but  strongly  built  and  muscular,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports.  His  countenance  was  comely 
and  intellectual.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion, possessing  nearly  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  charm 
in  a  circle  of  friends. 

His  health  had  been  impaired  for  several  years,  and,  medical 
skill  failing  to  bring  relief,  the  end  came  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1899,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  the  winter  had  been  passed.  He 
was  a  few  months  more  than  fifty-one  years  of  age.  It  will  be 
said  that  he  had  been  cut  off  before  his  time.  Measured  by  years, 
this  is  true.     According  to  the  test  of  achievetnent  through  the 
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concentration  of  energy,  he  had  lived  a  long  and  laborious 
life. 

Tlie  third  Representative  of  this  year,  John  C.  Goodnough,  came 
to  Littleton  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Sinclair  became  a  resident, 
but  maturity  probably  saved  his  political  ambition  from  subjection 
to  the  test  urged  against  Mr.  Sinclair.  Mr.  Goodnough,  having 
accumulated  a  competency,  had  retired  from  business  before  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  Littleton.  He  has  been  a  close  student  of  affairs, 
and  is  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  history  of  our  country.  He 
has  a  considerable  fund  of  teclinical  information  respecting  matters 
which  he  likes  to  use  in  an  argument  for  the.  purpose  of  confound- 
ing an  opponent  As  a  Representative,  Mr.  Goodnough  gave  his 
time  closely  to  his  legislative  duties,  and  brought  to  their  consider- 
ation a  conscious  desire  to  act  in  the  interest  of  his  constituents. 
He  was  also  a  Representative  in  1874. 

In  those  days  of  annual  elections  it  was  the  custom  to  elect  all 
ofllicers  for  two  terms.  The  removal  of  Colonel  Sinclair  from 
town  created  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  which  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  John  G.  Sinclair  as  his  successor.  The  elder 
Sinclair,  too,  had  been  a  resident  of  Littleton  nearly  five  years. 
Ho  had  pi*eviously  lived  in  Bethlehem  from  the  time  he  engaged 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  known  throughout  New 
England,  in  political  circles,  as  a  leader  of  renown.  In  courage, 
skill  in  manipulation,  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  resourceful- 
ness, aptness  in  the  use  of  sentiment,  wit,  and  sarcasm  in  his 
addresses  upon  the  hustings,  and  in  eloquence  he  had  few  equals  in 
this  State  in  his  day.  At  one  time,  and  that  covering  several 
years,  he  was  the  most  influential  politician  of  either  party  in  the 
north  country.^ 

He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Sinkler 
of  Exeter,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  grandson  of  John  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Cathness,  a  family  that 
claimed  kinship  with  William  the  Conqueror.  John  of  Exeter  was 
the  first  of  the  family  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  follower  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and  accompanied  that  divine  in  his 
banishment  from  the  Puritan  Colony. 

Before  John  O.  Sinclair  had  reached  his  eighth  year,  his  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  in   indigent  ciixsunistances ;   when   but 

1  Tliii  descriptiTe  phrase  has  come  into  general  use  in  recent  years,  as  applied  to 
tlie  geographical  section  comprised  iu  tlie  first  and  second  senatorial  districts  of  the 
State.  Wiien  the  State  was  divided  into  twelye  districts  prior  to  the  adoption  of  tlie 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  1877,  this  territory  was  embraced  in  tlie  twelfth 
district. 
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tliirteen  yenrs  of  age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Samuel 
Pevey,  a  merchant  at  Landaff,  who  had  married  his  mother's 
sister.  There  he  had  entered  on  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in 
his  uncle's  store.  His  compensation  was  board  and  clothes,  with 
the  privilege  of  attending  school  during  the  winter  months.  With 
these  narrowed  school  privileges  he  soon  mastered  the  branches 
taught  in  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  later  attended  the  Academy 
at  Newbury,  Vt,  a  few  terms.  Thus  equipped  with  practical 
knowledge  gained  in  a  country  store  and  that  acquired  in  the 
schools,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  sought  a  wider  field,  and  found 
employment  first  at  Manchester  in  184t5,  and  then  for  a  few 
months  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Having  reached  his  majority,  he 
began  business  for  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  a  country  store 
at  Bethlehem  in  the  spring  of  1847.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Tamar  M.  Clark,  of  Landaff,  a 
young  woman  endowed  by  nature  with  talents  of  a  high  order 
which  were  cultivated  and  enriched  by  a  thorough  education,  and 
who  possessed  a  character  that  endeared  her  to  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 

A  country  store  failed  to  furnish  employment  for  the  abounding 
energies  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  he  gradually  drifted  into  other 
branches  of  business,  especially  that  of  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  potato  starch ;  the  raw  material  of  this  product  was  then  prob- 
ably the  largest  money-producing  crop  raised  by  our  farmers. 
He  at  a  later  period  was  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
and  in  speculation  in  timber  lands.  The  first  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  Bethlehem  as  a  summer  resort,  he  was  also  the 
first  landlord  to  enter  upon  the  development  of  that  business  in 
the  town.  As  a  business  man  he  was  far-sighted,  skilful  in 
developing  his  plans,  and  successful  in  executing  them.  Several 
times  in  his  business  career  he  was  in  a  position  to  retire  with  an 
ample  competency,  byt  it  was  the  striving,  the  planning,  the  getting, 
that  gave  a  charm  to  such  a  life,  and  this  he  was  never  quite  ready 
to  forego.  He  had,  however,  a  fatal  habit  of  keeping  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  and  never  had  time  for  the  details  of  his  minor  projects. 
Then,  too,  his  position  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  nearly  all  his 
townsmen,  his  good-fellowship  and  political  relations,  soon  brought 
about  a  condition  in  which  many  came  to  regard  Mr.  Sinclair's 
pro|)crty  as  their  own,  and  from  that  time  the  stream  of  waste 
had  a  large  outlet  from  the  reservoir  into  which  his  possessions 
passed.  This  condition  was  not  without  its  compensations,  for 
in  time  of  financial  stress  most  of  these  self-helping  friends  came 
to  his  rescue.    The  benefits  naturally  never  equalled  the  losses 
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the  system  entailed,  and  the  inevitable  end,  while  long  delayed, 
came  at  last. 

Ho  was  much  interested  at  one  time  in  military  affairs,  and  in 
the  few  years  that  elapsed  from  tlie  time  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Bethlehem  to  the  repeal  of  the  militia  laws  of  the  State,  he  was 
an  active  member  of  an  independent  Company,  and  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  E.  0.  Kenney. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  active  in  politics  from  his  earliest  manhood. 
From  1852  to  1855  inclusive,  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
town  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
that  body.  He  grew  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  associates  as  a 
man  of  parts  who  was  likely  to  become  a  power  in  affairs  of  state. 
Legislation  through  the  sifting  process  of  committees  was  not,  in 

1852,  the  potent  machine  it  now  is,  nor  were  the  committees  as 
many  in  number  by  a  third,  or  composed  of  as  many  membera. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  assigned  to  the  committee  on  incorporations  in 

1853,  and  at  the  next  session  he  was  made  its  chairman.  At  the 
session  of  1855 — the  year  of  the  Know-Nothing  dehige  —  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  former  majority  who 
was  returned  to  the  house  and  shared  with  Samuel  Hcrl>crt,  of 
Rumney,  the  leadership  of  the  minority,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  Tliis  committee  was  remarkable  for 
its  strength  and  for  the  number  of  its  members  who  subsequently 
became  the  rulers  of  the  State.  It  consisted  of  Christie  of  Dover, 
Edwards  of  Eeene,  Emery  of  Poi*tsmouth,  Herbert  of  Rumney, 
Benton  of  Lancaster,  Sinclair  of  Bethlehem,  Rollins  of  Concord, 
Pattee  of  Antrim,  Chapman  of  Nashua,  and  Harmon  of  Madison. 
Other  members  of  the  House  assigned  to  other  important  com- 
mittees were  Mason  W.  Tappan,  Daniel  Clark,  Bainbridge  Wad- 
leigh,  Jonathan  Kittridge,  and  William  H.  Gove.  It  was  such 
men  as  these  that  Mr.  Sinclair  met  in  debate  almost  single-handed 
and  it  was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  session  that  he  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  tlieir  steel. 

In  1858  and  1859  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
where  his  reputation  as  a  debater  and  political  tactician  was 
increased.  He  was  several  times  returned  to  the  House  in  the 
years  between  1863  and  1877.  In  1806-1867  and  1868  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  and  made  the  memorable 
campaign  with  General  Harriman  ^  for  that  oflice.  Ho  was  also 
the  candidate  of  his  party  in  1876  for  United  States  Senator. 

When  the  storm  of  financial  trouble  burst  upon  him,  he  settled 
with  his  creditors,  and  in  1879  removed  to  Florida  and  engaged 

1  Referred  to  more  at  length  on  p.  604. 
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in  the  real  cstnte  business  at  Orlando.  Tliere  he  lost  none  of  his 
political  zeal,  but  was  never  again  a  candidate  for  office.  He  was 
content  to  follow  and  contribute  to  the  cause  he  loved  by  accepting 
many  of  the  numerous  invitations  extended  him  to  make  campaign 
addresses  in  this  and  the  State  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  strength  ns  a  politician  was  largely  increased  by 
his  futclity  to  his  friends,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  a 
fondness  for  the  use  of  sentimental  influences  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  party.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  bring 
forward  a  soldier  as  a  candidate  for  an  office,  nor  neglected  in  his 
campaign  speeches  to  refer  to  their  services  in  eloquent  periods. 
In  this  he  was  not  playing  the  part  of.  a  demagogue,  but  was  a 
sincere  friend  of  those  who  had  made  sacrifices  for  their  country. 

The  death  of  his  son  in  April,  1899,  was  a  blow  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  he  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where,  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  early  triumphs  and  later  misfortmies,  surrounded  by 
lifelong  friends,  he  passed  to  his  reward  the  following  June. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  White  Rand,  which  occurred  in  1874, 
the  town  lost  a  valued  citizen.^  He  came  to  this  town  a  few 
weeks  after  his  graduation  froiii  Wesleyan  University,  where  he 
had  shared  with  his  younger  brother,  Edward  D.,  the  honors  of 
their  class.  The  habits  of  application  and  industry  that  charac- 
terized his  student  days  remained  with  him  until,  broken  in  health, 
he  closed  his  office  door  never  to  recross  its  threshold.  Here  he 
entered  the  office  of  Henrv  A.  and  William  J.  Bellows  as  a  stu- 
dent  of  law  and  attended  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1844  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  o|)ened  an  office  in  Littleton.  At  that 
time  the  members  of  the  profession  in  practice  were  Henry  A. 
Bellows,  William  J.  Bellows,  and  William  Burns.  Mr.  Rand  had 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  while  a  student  and 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  for  clients.  He  soon  became  known  as  a 
safe  and  able  counsellor,  and  his  business  was  sufficient  to  employ 
his  time. 

Mr.  Rand  took  great  interest  in  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
railroad  to  this  town  as  early  as  1853.  Wlien  the  road  bad  been 
built  and  was  in  financial  difficulties,  the  ability  he  had  manifested 
as  an  adviser  in  a  more  prosperous  period  of  its  history  led  to  his 
election  as  a  director,  and  subsequently  to  his  employment  as 
counsel  for  the  stockholders  who  protested  the  receivers*  sale  to 
parties  who  purchased  the  property  in  the  interest  of  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad.     The  suit  that  followed  was 

1  An  account  of  his  ancestry  wiU  be  found  on  page  420,  in  the  Bketcli  of  his 
brother,  Judge  E.  1).  Hand. 
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notable  alike  in  railroad  annals  and  in  the  influence  its  successful 
conclusion  in  favor  of  his  clients  had  upon  the  business  interests 
of  the  town.  He  was  counsel  in  several  other  important  suits 
growing  out  of  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  several  corporations 
which  at  various  times  were  in  possession  of  the  road,  and  be  con- 
ducted them  with  such  ability  and  success  as  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  equity  lawyer  of  the  State. 

In  those  days  of  anti-slavery  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Rand,  conservative  in  all  things,  recognized  constitutional 
obligations,  and  remained  a  Whig.  Afterwards  ho  was  a  moderate 
Republican  until  the  South  appealed  to  the  sword,  when  he  became 
a  Radical  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  final  settlement  of 
the  questions  over  which  it  had  been  waged. 

At  that  time  political  parties  were  so  evenly  divided  that  rather 
colorless  candidates  were  placed  in  nomination,  and  attorneys, 
whose  business  has  a  tendency  to  provoke  opposition,  were  seldom 
selected.  Mr.  Rand,  however,  bad  few  enemies,  and  had  been 
several  times  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs  for  Representative,  but 
was  not' successful  at  the  polls.  When  the  Republicans  were 
successful  in  the  State  in  1855,  he  was  made  Solicitor  for  Orafton 
County,  holding  the  office  until  1860.  When  the  Republicans 
triumphed  in  the  nation  in  1861,  he  was  made  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  was  reappointed  for  a  further  term  four 
years.  For  many  years  the  business  had  not  been  large.  As  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  required  additional  revenue,  the  tariff  was 
increased  and  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  created,  and  the 
violation  of  these  laws  added  to  the  volume  of  business  before  the 
courts  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  District  Attorney.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  position  Mr.  Rand  was  a  learned, 
laborious,  and  faithful  prosecutor,  always  socking  to  avoid  the 
general  tendency  of  prosecuting  officers  to  become  persecutors. 
At  the  close  of  eight  years  of  faithful  service  in  this  important 
position  he  was  not  an  applicant  for  reappointment.  The  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  a  fatal  disease  were  then  sapping  his 
physical  strength,  and  he  desired  freedom  from  the  compulsory 
labors  of  official  station. 

Mr.  Rand  was  a  successful  advocate,  pi*escnting  his  case  witli 
cogency  and  holding  the  close  attention  of  court  and  jury  ;  never 
resorting  to  the  methods  of  the  demagogue  or  the  specious  arts  of 
the  orator,  his  appeal  was  to  the  common  sense  of  those  he  wished 
to  convince.  The  partnership  formed  with  his  brother,  Edward 
D.,  in  1855  enabled  him  thereafter  to  confine  his  professional 
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work,  aside  from  his  official  dutics,'to  the  congenial  task  of  pre- 
senting the  evidence,  preparing  briefs,  and  making  an  occasional 
argument  before  the  court  at  law  terms.  These  briefs  and  argu- 
ments were  models  of  clear  reasoning,  had  the  flavor  of  exact 
thought,  and  were  without  waste  of  citations,  illustrations,  lan- 
guage, or  other  extraneous  matters.  As  a  practitioner  he  kept 
within  his  case.  His  asHociation  with  the  court,  the  jury,  and  his 
brethren  of  the  bar  was  that  of  a  sincere  gentleman  who  guarded 
the  interests  of  his  clients  with  watchfulness  and  skill,  and  main- 
tained unbroken  through  life  pleasant  personal  relations  with  his 
associates. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  sketch  of  his  younger  brother,  Edward, 
that  the  two  had  many  characteristics  in  common,  and  reference  has 
there  been  made  to  some  of  these,  particularly  their  love  of  nature 
and  literature.  Charles  was  not  such  an  omnivorous  reader  as 
his  brother,  but  he  found  his  pleasure  in  much  the  same  class  of 
reading,  —  that  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  fomiliar  with  the  most  useful  languages  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  He  made  no  display  of  his  erudition,  but  held 
it  as  a  tool  of  one's  trade,  to  be  used  when  required  for  practical 
rather  than  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Mr.  liand  was  an  exceptionally  useful  citizen.  He  found  delight 
in  promoting  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  all  things  calculated  to 
advance  the  intellectual  and  material  welfare  of  the  town.  He 
gave  valuable  service  to  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Union  School  District  and  served  on  its. governing 
boards.  He  gave  liberally  of  time  and  money  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad.  Ho  took  an  active  and  effective  part 
in  promoting  other  public  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
membera  of  the  organization  which  formed  the  liberal  religious 
society  which  eventually  led  to  building  the  Unitarian  Church. 

He  married,  June  24,  1847,  Jane  Moore  Batchelder.  About 
this  time  he  bought  the  dwelling-house  on  Main  Street,  next  east 
of  the  residence  of  Truman  Stevens,  which  was  builf  by  Sewell 
Brackett  in  1887,  and  there  made  his  future  home.  His  health 
began  to  fail  in  1871,  and  he  gradually  withdrew  from  business 
from  that  time.  He  was  a  high-minded  citizen,  who  served  the 
public  honorably  and  to  its  advantage  in  all  things  intrusted  to 
his  charge,  and  was  a  lawyer  who  confined  his  professional  duties 
to  the  service  of  his  clients. 

Tlie  building  of  the  railroad  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  was  one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  railroad 
construction.    This  work  was  devised  and  executed  by  Sylvester 
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Marsh,  a  native  of  Campton,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Chicago 
and  for  fifteen  years,  from  1864  to  1879,  a  citizen  of  Littleton. 
When  Mr.  Marsh  was  a  young  man  he  went  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
and  engaged  in  the  beef  and  pork  business.  In  1833  he  pushed 
still  farther  west  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  and  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  per- 
son to  engage  in  pork-packing  in  that  town  at  a  time  when  it  had 
less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  He  was  a  man  of  tireless 
energy  and  courage,  full  of  resources,  and  possessed  an  inventive 
faculty  which  rendered  him  an  adept  in  bupplying  means  to 
quickly  and  effectively  reach  the  end  desired.  When  Chicago 
began  to  ship  meat  and  grain  to  Eastern  markets,  Mr.  Marsh  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  improved  methods  of  pre- 
paring these  food  products  for  that  market,  and  he  invented  several 
appliances  for  expediting  and  cheapening  the  cost-of  production 
in  the  meat  department,  and  a  device,  the  principle  of  which  is 
still  in  use,  for  drying  corn  meal  for  shipment.  Having  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  that  satisfied  his  ambition  in  that  direction,  he 
retii*ed  and  gave  his  attention  to  mechanical  investigations. 

The  scheme  to  construct  a  railroad  to  the  summit  of  Mt  Wash- 
ington had  been  considered  by  Mr.  Marsh  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  much  of  his  leisure  was  given  to  its  development.  In  1858, 
while  residing  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  he  came  to  New  Flnmp- 
shire  and  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  empowering  him 
to  build.  Probably  no  scheme  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature  was  considered  as  more  chimerical  or  greeted  with 
more  laughter.  Mr.  Marsh  told  the  story  before  a  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.^  '' Nobody,"  he  says,  *' believed  in  it, 
and  it  created  quite  a  burat  of  laughter  when  the  man  in  the 
Legislature  read  the  bill."  It  was  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding 
^'  a  railroad  to  the  moon."  Mr.  Marsh  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  railroads ;  he  succeeded  in  convincing  a  majority  that 
his  plan  was  feasible,  and  they  made  a  favorable  report  to  the 
House,  and  that  body,  while  still  unconvinced,  passed  the  charter 
as  a  huge  joke  rather  than  as  serious  legislation  embodying  a 
plan  to  build  a  railroad  up  the  mountain.  Later  on,  when  asked 
by  the  committee,  ^'  What  put  the  idea  into  your  mind?"  he  i-e- 
plied,  ^'Well,  I  built  for  a  pastime  and  to  cure  the  dyspepsia 
more  than  anything  else.     I  retired  from  business  in  1855.     After 

^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Relationi  of  Labor 
and  Capital*  vol.  ill.  pp.  600, 007, 620.  Washington  OoTernment  Printing  Office,  1885. 
An  extract  from  the  report  may  be  found  in  the  article  on  "  The  Town  and  tlie 
Railroads,"  in  the  ''Littleton  Centennial,"  by  John  M.  Mitchell,  pp.  269, 270,  271. 
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living  a  few  years  doing  nothing,  I  had  the  dyspepsia  very  bad 
and  was  compelled  to  do  something  to  save  my  health.  I  got 
this  idea  and  worked  upon  it,  and  built  different  models  of  it 
until  I  worked  it  out.  It  was  ridiculed  a  great  deal,  .  .  .  but 
it  cured  the  dyspepsia." 

When  he  had  finally  resolved  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  this 
work,  he  made  his  home  in  this  town  in  1864,  and  throe  years 
after  bought  the  residence  of  F.  J.  Eastman  on  South  Street, 
now  the  residence  of  Benjamin  W.  Eilburn.  Ground  was  not 
broken  until  1868,  and  the  road  was  completed  and  regular  trains 
were  running  in  the  summer  of  1872.  Built  amidst  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  of  our  country,  a  resort  of  the  lovers  of  nature 
from  many  climes,  this  work  of  man  has  drawn  thousands  of 
visitors  to  this  region,  and  added  to,  rather  than  impaired,  the 
attractive  features  of  our  mountains. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  a  man  of  slight  physique,  nervous  temperament, 
and  much  mental  and  physical  activity.  Notwithstanding  his 
possession  of  the  inventive  faculty,  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  those  of  a  speculative,  if  not  imaginative  mind,  he  was  practical 
in  purpose  and  method,  except  in  want  of  attention  to  what  he 
rc.Qfardcd  as  trifling  details  of  minor  business  matters  which  he 
habitually  left  to  chance  while  all  his  energies  were  given  to  more 
important  affairs. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  up  the  mountain 
he  bought  what  is  known  as  the  Fabyan  House  property  and  began 
extensive  improvements,  in  which  lie  was  subsequently  joined  by 
the  Redingtons  and  Col.  Henry  L.  Tilton,  who  formed  a  corpora- 
tion with  him.  Another  enterprise  of  some  magnitude  upon 
which  he  entered  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  Concord  was 
the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Merrimac  at  Sewell's 
Falls  with  the  ])urposo  of  utilizing  the  water  power  there  and 
building  up  a  manufacturing  town.  This  project  failed ;  but  he, 
or  his  administrator,  succeeded  in  extricating  his  estate  without 
very  serious  results.     Mr.  Marsh  died  at  Concord  in  1884, 

John  Franklin  Marsh,  eldest  child  of  Sylvester,  was  a  young 
roan  of  talent  and  scientific  attainments;  graduated  from  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  building  the  railroad  up  Mt.  Washington,  and  was 
afterward  employed  as  a  mechanical  draftsman  by  the  Whitticr 
Afachine  Company  of  Boston.  He  died  in  1877,  after  a  lingering 
illness.     He  was  a  man  of  promise  in  his  profession. 

Ai  Fitzgerald,  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1877 
and  1878,  is  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  a  soldier  of  the 
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Revolution,  who  came  to  this  town  from  Oilmanton  about  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812  and  whose  descendants  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  town  since  that  time.  Ai  Fitzgerald  has  for  more 
than  fifty  years  been  with  the  building  trades  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  and  is  iKe  oldest,  in  continuous  service,  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  town.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fitzgerald  & 
Burnham. '  He  is  more  than  commonly  well  read,  and  a  represen- 
tative of  a  class  of  mechanics  who  by  industry,  prudence,  and 
knowledge  of  their  craft  have  aided  materially  in  the  progross  of 
our  industries. 

The  political  condition  at  the  close  bf  1879  was  much  like  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  decade  ending  in  1859.  The  numerical 
strength  of  parties  had  changied  under  the  shifting  conditions 
attending  the  industries  of  the  town  and  at  this  period  the  two 
great  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  in  Uieir  deter- 
mination to  continue,  or  win,  the  ascendency. 

There  was  a  third  party,  by  no  means  contemptible  in  numbers, 
that  represented  no  principles,  but  marching  under  a  flag  of  sable 
hue  had  waxed  in  strength  with  each  passing  year  until  now  it 
was  in  a  position  tq  control  the  political  situation.  The  captains 
of  the  old  organizations  were  subject  to  the  will  of  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries; to  go  forward  was  dangerous,  to  recede  was  annihila- 
tion. The  victory  was  sometimes  with  one  party  and  sometimes 
with  the  other,  but  always  rested  with  that  having  the  heaviest 
artillery. 

An  event  that  brought  sorrow  to  the  community  in  November, 
1880,  was  the  death,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  Major  Evarts  Worcester 
Farr,  who  had  in  the  same  month  been  elected  for  a  second  term 
as  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  a  family  of  unusual  influence 
in  the  town. 

The  family  founded  in  Littleton  by  Ebcnezer  Farr  in  1802  has 
since  been  prominent  in  its  affairs.  The  branch  descended  from 
his  son  Deacon  Noah  Farr  has  borne  a  notable  part  in  business, 
in  political  and  in  church  concerns.  John,  the  second  son  of  the 
deacon,  was  for  more  than  sixty  years  one  of  our  most  useful 
citizens.  His  sons  Capt.  George,  Major  Evarts  W.,  and  Charles  A. 
shared  with  him  the  credit  of  being  ever  ready  to  aid  any  cause 
that  promised  to  advance  the  moral  or  material  interests  of  tlio 
community  in  which  they  dwelt ;  another  son,  John,  Jr.,  was  in 
active  business  for  many  years  in  other  communities. 

Thd  pioneer,  Ebenezer  Farr,  was  the  first  settler  on  the  hill 
which  bears  his  name.    His  house  was  on  a  pitched  lot,  now  the 
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site  of  the  house  of  Jolin  W.  Farr.  When  Snow  surveyed  this 
part  of  the  town,  Farr's  buildings  were  found  to  be  in  lot  6  in  the 
6th  range.  His  sons  settled  near  him,  —  Ebenezer  on  the  hill 
above,  and  Noah  below;  Titus,  Elijah,  and  Joseph  also  subse- 
quently owned  farms  in  this  vicinity;  while  a  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Levi  Ilildreth,  lived  on  the  farm  on  the  summit  of  the  rood 
so  long  owned  by  Elanson  Farr. 

Deacon  Noah  Farr  cleared  the  farm  known  to  the  present 
generation  as  the  Shute  place,  at  present  owned  by  Joseph  Ide. 
Here  in  April,  1810,  John  Farr  was  born.  As  the  boy  grew  to 
manhood,  his  physical  strength  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  mental 
development,  and  through  life  his  energies  were  burdened  with  a 
weak  constitution  seemingly  inadequate  to  support  the  intellectual 
activity  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Notwithstanding  this  check  to 
an  active  career,  by  constant  care  and  watchfulness  he  so  hus- 
banded his  physical  resources  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to  outlive 
moat  of  his  youthful  associates,  but  to  pass  them  in  the  race  of  a 
successful  business  career.  Mr.  Farr's  school  privileges,  though 
scant,  were  not  neglected.  His  early  instruction  was  obtained  in 
the  school  on  Farr  Hill,  and  when  his  father  had  built  and  moved 
into  the  house  where  Dr.  Sanger's  residence  now  stands,  he  at- 
tended the  village  school  on  Pleasant  Street,  until  at  sixteen  he 
entered  the  employ  of  W.  &  A.  Brackett  in  the  Old  Red  Store, 
and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  a  business  career.  He  was  sub- 
sequently in  partnership  with  M.  L.  Goold  at  the  Brick  Store,  and 
was  also  a  partner  in  the  manufacturing  firms  of  Ely,  Redington 
A;  Co.  and  131y  &  Parr.  Ill  health  finally  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  retire  from  active  business,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  he  led  a  quiet  life,  until  he  became  Deputy  Sheriff,  —  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years,  until  the  condition  of  his  health  again 
com|)elled  him  to  relinquish  his  vocation.  The  following  year 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Glover,  Yt.,  and  removed  to  that  town. 
Two  years  of  life  on  the  farm  were  sufficient  to  convince  him  that 
the  change  was  not  likely  to  effect  the  results  desired,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Littleton  in  1849. 

In  1862  Mr.  Farr  began  the  study  of  law  with  C.  W.  Rand  and 
William  J.  Bellows.  He  was  at  that  time  well  read  in  probate 
law,  having  been  often  appointed  to  administer  upon  estates  and 
act  as  conveyancer.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  in  partnership  with  Charles  W.  Rand,  but  in  the  same 
year  with  William  J.  Bellows  established  the  law  firm  of  Bellows 
&  Farr,  which  continued  until  1869,  when  Mr.  Bellows  withdrew 
to  become  editor  of  the  "  People's  Journal"    Mr.  Farr  conducted 
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the  business  alone  until  his  son  Major  R  W.  Farr  became  his 
partner,  in  the  summer  of  1867.  In  1878  the  senior  retired  and 
gave  his  attention  to  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  bank.  During 
his  active  professional  career  Mr.  Farr  transacted  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.  Though  doing  a  general  law  business,  he  made 
a  specialty  of  commercial  and  probate  law  branches,  in  which  he 
had  few  equals  as  a  practitioner. 

As  a  financier  Mr.  Farr  long  held  a  prominent  place  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  receivers  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Oourt  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  White  Mountain 
Bank  at  Lancaster,  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Newbury  at  Wells  River,  Vt.,  and  when  the  Littletou 
National  Bank  was  organized,  he  became  its  president,  and  held 
the  position  until  failing  health  led  him  to  tender  his  resignation, 
in  1888,  though  he  retained  liis  position  as  a  director  of  that  insti- 
tution until  1891.  Mr.  Farr  was  naturjilly  conservative,  and 
seldom  acted  without  giving  any  subject  under  consideration  care- 
ful attention.  This  practice  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to 
his  success  both  as  a  lawyer  and  financier. 

The  Whig  party  was  in  its  infancy  at  the  time  Mr.  Farr  attained 
his  majority.  The  family,  like  nearly  all  those  that  came  to  this 
town  from  Cheshire  County,  had  been  Federalists,  and  naturally 
became  Whigs  wheu  that  party  was  organized.  In  this  party 
John  Farr  was  influential,  in  a  quiet  way,  in  directing  its  local 
policy.  After  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency 
in  1848,  his  ardor  for  the  Whigs  began  to  diminish,  and  in  1850 
he  affiliated  with  the  Democrats.  At  this  time  also  he  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  this  town,  and  issued 
a  prospectus.  Before  this  project  was  fully  under  way  he  con- 
cluded to  prepare  for  the  bar,  and  thus  failed  to  become  the 
founder  of  the  first  Littleton  newspaper. 

Mr.  Farr  was  one  of  the  active  men  in  the  movement  to  create 
a  new  county  from  the  towns  of  northern  Orafton  and  southern 
Coos.  While  acting  with  the  Democrats  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  1853,  —  a  position  which  he  filled  admirably 
and  could  have  continued  to  hold,  but  he  declined  a  re-election. 
He  had  previously  held  the  position  in  1840  for  a  single  term,  and 
then  declined  to  serve  longer.  The  political  upheaval  following  the 
Know-Nothing  episode  and  growing  out  of  the  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
legislation,  led  Mr.  Farr  to  join  the  Republican  party  in  1866,  and 
from  this  time  he  was  a  consistent  but  not  radical  member  of  that 
organization.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners.    Once  again  he  was  elected  to  the 
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Bamc  office  under  ])ecu1iar  circumstances:  this  was  in  1866.  The 
connty  was  close,  and  but  few  votes  were  wanted  to  change  the  re- 
sult; the  Democratic  ballot  was  counterfeited,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mr.  Farr  in  place  of  that  of  his  opponent. 
This  counterfeit  was  guardedly  circulated  in  a  few  towns,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Farr  was  elected.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  was  nnally  persuaded  to  qualify.  Having  assumed  the  duties 
he  held  the  place  for  only  a  few  months,  when  he  retired  and  a 
Democrat  was  appointed  his. successor.  His  sense  of  honor  for- 
bade that  ho  should  continue  to  fill  the  position  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. In  1866  he  was  named  by  the  Governor  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  represent  the  State  at  the  Loyalist  National  Con- 
vention held  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  chosen,  as  the  representative 
of  the  minority  party  of  the  town,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1876 ;  was  Justice  of  the  Police  Court  from  1877 
to  1880 ;  a  member  of  the  School  Board  and  its  treasurer ;  com- 
missioner to  examine  and  report  the  facts  in  the  matter  of  the 
Winnipeseogee  Lake  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
prepared  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Farr's  usefulness  as  a  citizen  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
various  offices  he  held.  His  influence  was  felt  in  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  in  an  advisory  capacity  among  his 
friends  and  associates,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  common 
with  men  who  do  not  hold  high  official  positions  in  the  State.  In 
the  troublous  times  of  the  beginning  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
when  the  Congregational  Church  was  assailed  by  honest  zealots 
like  Allen  and  Brown,  and  persistent  advocates  of  the  equality  of 
man  like  Edmund  Carleton,  the  good  sense  and  eqin* poise  of  Mr. 
Farr  were  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  R.  Worcester,  the 
pastor,  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  serious  disaster.  His  views  in 
regard  to  the  controversy  from  a  constitutional  and  religious 
standpoint  were  cogently  stated  by  him  at  the  time  in  a  letter 
.prepared  for  publication  in  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom,"  which  the 
editor  neglected  to  give  a  place  in  his  columns.  It  was  published 
in  the  "Christian  Panoply"  of  January  17,  1840.^  His  advice 
was  sought  in  regard  to  all  public  business  affairs  for  many  years. 
His  attitude  respecting  the  maintenance  of  existing,  or  the  creation 
of  new,  business  enterprises  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
was  that  of  a  wise  and  generous  citizen  willing  to  make  private 
sacrifices  in  order  to  benefit  the  public.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Scythe  and  Axe  Company  that 
built  the  original  plant  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Pike  Manu- 

1  For  an  extract  from  this  letter  tee  pp.  378,  879,  of  this  Tolume. 
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facturing  Company,  and  which  eTentually  swept  away  $12,000  of 
his  fortune.  It  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  invest  bis  funds  in  an  enterprise  establislied  solely 
for  profit,  for  this  establishment  was  founded  to  maintain  the 
manufacturing  prestige  of  the  town  more  than  for  private  gain. 

When  the  Littleton  National  Bank  was  established,  Mr.  Fan- 
was  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Newbury,  Yt.,  and  was 
the  only  person  in  the  town  connected  with  the  new  bank  who 
had  any  considerable  experience  in  the  management  of  banking 
institutions.  This  fact,  together  with  his  wide  reputation  as  a 
conservative  financier,  caused  him  to  be  selected  for  its  president, 
—  a  position  he  held  so  long  as  the  condition  of  his  health  would 
permit  him  to  perform  its  duties.  He  was  also  a  trustee  and 
member  of  the  investment  committee  of  the  Savings  Bank  for  a  more 
lengthy  period.  Prudence  was  the  most  pronounced  trait  among 
Mr.  Furr*s  business  characteristics.  Careful  and  methodical  in  all 
his  ways,  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of  the  financial  respcmsibility 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  become  patrons  of  the  banks  acquired 
through  years  of  professional  and  financial  transactions,  he  brought 
to  the  service  of  these  institutions  qualifications  of  great  value 
to  their  stockholdei'S  and  depositors;  and  as  time  passed,  these 
qualities  were  strengthened,  and  ho  became  known  as  a  safe  and 
progressive  banker. 

John  Farr  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Capt.  George 
Farr,  bore  a  strong  intellectual  resemblance  to  his  father.  The 
son  was  born  in  February,  1886,  and  died  March  19, 1895.  With 
the  exception  of  the  years  passed  in  acquiring  his  education  and 
while  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  Civil  War,  his  life 
was  passed  in  his  native  town. 

His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  old  District  No. 
15  and  at  Tiietford  Academy,  where  he  fitted  for  college.  In 
1858  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  remained  two  years.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year  of  1860  he  entered  Dartmouth 
as  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  with  the  class  of  1862. 

He  returned  to  his  home  on  the  day  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  of  July  1,  1862,  for  800,000  volunteers,  and  at  once 
resolved  to  enter  the  service.  Tcigother  with  Edward  Kilburn,  he 
was  authorized  to  enlist  a  company  for  one  of  the  regiments  alM)ut 
to  be  raised.  Before  the  middle  of  August,  104  men  had  joined 
this  company  and  were  drilling  in  this  town.  Of  these  men  forty- 
seven  were  of  Littleton,  the  others  from  adjoining  towns.  These 
men  were  above  the  average,  as  every  man  in  the  company  could 
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read  and  write.  The  commissioned  officers*  were  George  Parn 
Captain;  Edward  Kilbnrn,  First  Lieutenant;  Marshal  Sanders, 
Second  Lieutenant.  The  company  was  ordered  to  join  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  at  Camp  Colby  in  Concord,  and  left  Little- 
ton on  Friday,  the  12th  day  of  Septeral)er,  and  was  subsequently 
mimtercd  as  Company  D  of  that  regiment.  The  regiment  left 
(V)ncord  for  the  front,  October  6,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Aaron  F.  Stevens. 

Captain  Farr  participated  in  every  skirmish  and  battle  in  which 
the  regiment  was  engaged,  from  the  day  at  Fredericksburg  to  that 
at  Cold  IJarbor,  June  1, 1864,  where  he  received  a  wound  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  was  struck  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  minie  ball  which  shattered  tl^e  bone,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  stay  at  the  hospital  or  at  home  on  leave  for  several 
months.  He  rejoined  his  regiment,  reaching  the  camp  before 
Richmond,  November  20.  His  wound  was  but  partially  healed,  and, 
not  being  in  a  physical  condition  for  field  duty,  he  was  ordered  to 
Fortress  Monroe  to  serve  on  a  military  commission,  and  left  his 
regiment  February  16,  1866.  He  did  not  return  to  the  Thirteenth 
until  the  middle  of  the  following  June,  and  then  lor  only  a  few 
days,  but  remained  on  detached  service  on  commission  or  courts 
martial  duty,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out 
June  21,  1865. 

Returning  to  his  home,  he  entered  his  father's  office  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  professional  life.  The  confinement  and  want  of 
exercise  were  found  to  be  injurious  to  his  health,  and  he  abandoned 
tlie  purpose  after  a  few  months'  trial.  In  company  with  H.  H. 
Sontliwortii,  he  engaged  in  trade  for  a  few  years,  retiring  from 
that  business  in  1878  to  become  proprietor  of  the  Oak  Hill  House, 
which  was  a  popular  summer  resort  under  his  management,  which 
continued  until  his  death. 

While  Captain  Farr  could  not  be  termed  a  politician,  he  took 
much  interest  in  politics  and  was  frequently  a  candidate  for  public 
ofiicc  while  his  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the  town.  From 
1870,  when  he  became  Deputy  Sheriff,  until  his  decease  in  1895, 
he  almost  continuously  held  a  public  position.  He  was  Deputy 
Sheriff  eight  years.  Justice  of  the  Police  Court  fifteen  years  from 
1880,  Selectman,  Moderator,  Tax  Collector,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  Committee  on  Town  History,  and  its 
chairman  from  its  organization  in  1885  for  ten  years.  In  the 
social  and  fraternal  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected  he 
was  Warden  of  Burns  Lodge,  A.  F.  A.  M. ;  an  officer  of  Lafayette 
Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F. ;  Commander  of  Marshal  Sanders  Post,  Grand 
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Army  of  the  Republic ;  Department  Oommander  of  the  O.  A.  R. 
for  New  Hampshire;  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  national  en- 
campment of  that  organization;  Master  of  Northern  Pomona 
Orange  for  five  terms ;  President  of  the  N.  H.  Grange  Fair  Asso- 
ciation ;  President  of  the  Littleton  Musical  Association,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Littleton  Savings  Bank.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  each  of  these  positions  with  urbanity,  fidelity,  and  credit 

In  youth,  possessing  health  and  strength,  he  had  the  vigor 
natural  to  these  conditions,  and  an  ambition  to  he  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation  that  led  him,  unaided,  to  acquire  a  collegiate 
education.  The  hardshifis  through  which  he  passed  during  the 
war  and  the  years  of  suffering  that  followed  from  the  wound  re- 
ceived at  Cold  Harbor  wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  When 
ho  returned  to  his  regiment  in  November,  he  expected  to  resume 
his  duties  as  commander  of  his  company,  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  the  task.  During  the  months  passed  at  Fortress  Monroe  on 
detached  service  he  daily  crossed  to  Portsmouth  to  have  the  wound 
treated  at  the  hospital.  After  he  returned  to  his  home  he  was 
several  times  compelled  to  enter  a  hospital  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  splinters  of  bone  from  the  shoulder.  In 
all  this  long  period  he  maintained  a  ceaseless  warfara  for  physical 
comfort,  and  was  seemingly  so  passionless  that  he  was  never 
aroused  to  anger  or  swayed  by  ambition. 

George  Farr  was  an  ideal  citizen :  the  dominant  trait  of  his 
character  was  purity  of  thought  and  action;  all  his  aims  were 
high,  and  when  he  could  not  lead  he  followed  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  sought  to  elevate  their  fellows  and  aid  the  material 
advancement  of  the  town.  A  brave  soldier,  an  intelligent  citizen, 
an  honest  man,  he  left  a  record  without  a  stain. 

On  the  evening  of  March  19, 1895,  he  left  his  residence  at  the 
Oak  Hill  House  to  drive  to  the  village  on  business,  seemingly  in 
his  usual  health.  While  returning  up  Oak  Hill  Avenue  he  was 
stricken  by  the  final  messenger,  fell  from  his  carriage,  and  shortly 
after  was  found  on  the  roadside. 

John  Farr,  Jr.,  was  the  second  son  of  this  family.  Before  he 
was  of  age  he  left  home  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  found 
employment  in  Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
remained  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  winter  of 
1861-1862  he  was  in  trade  at  Ncwbcrn,  N.  C,  soon  after  the  occu- 
pation of  that  city  by  the  force  under  General  Burnside.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  business  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  reputed  a  good  business  man,  was  prudent 
and  careful  in  making  investments,  and  before  going  to  Florida 
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to  try  his  fortune,  was  quite  wealthy.  Before  the  fruit  of  specu- 
lation in  that  State  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Buccessive 
killing  frosts,  Mr.  Farr  had  invested  nearly  all  his  savings  in  real 
estate,  mostly  in  or  near  Orlando.  He  continued  to  hope  that 
a  few  favorable  seasons  would  revive  the  speculative  boom  and 
enable  him  to  recoup  his  fortune,  and  he  continued  his  residence 
there  until  the  end,  which  came  in  his  native  town  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Page,  in  December,  1908.  Mr.  Farr 
was  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  salesman,  a  careful  business 
man  until  the  fever  of  speculation  had  gained  a  lodgement  in 
his  strongly  conservative  nature,  who  won  and  held  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  business  relations.  He  never  married. 
His  business  affairs  engrossed  all  his  energies.  Jn  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  made  an  annual  journey  to  his  old  home.  He  was 
a  close  observer  of  the  proprieties  in  social  life,  an  entertaining 
companion,  having  seen  much  of  the  world  and  known  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  He  was  a  Republican  in  his  political 
opinions,  but  his  life  in  the  South  served  to  dispel  many  prejudices  ; 
he  was  the  only  one  of  his  father's  sons  who  never  had  political 
aspirations. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  this  family  was  Evarts 
Worcester  Farr.  His  Christian  name  served  to  emphasize  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  his  father  and  the  second  settled  minister 
in  the  town.  His  early  life  was  one  of  considerable  hardship, 
given  to  work  on  a  farm  during  the  summer  months  for  a  number 
of  seasons  and  attendance  at  school  only  in  the  winter  terms. 
When  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  he  sought  a  more  congenial  employ- 
ment. Leaving  home  without  his  father's  consent,  he  went  to 
Boston  and  worked  with  a  farmer,  driving  a  milk-wagon  over 
a  Boston  route.  The  change  convinced  him  that  his  lot  at  home 
was  far  from  undesirable,  and  he  returned  a  wiser  youth  and  with 
an  awakened  ambition.  Work  was  still  his  resource,  but  it  was 
not  all  performed  on  a  farm,  for  beside  the  winter  terms  of  school 
he  attended  select  schools,  —  one  taught  by  Samuel  B.  Pago,  the 
other  by  Henry  W.  Emery.  The  latter  was  afterward  mortally 
wounded  in  battle  while  leading  a  Wisconsin  regiment  of  which 
he  was  Colonel,  in  the  same  wai*  in  which  his  pupil  distinguished 
himself.  Having  exhausted  the  educational  resources  of  the  town, 
he  attended  the  Academy  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  from  September,  1856, 
to  July,  1859.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  fall  of  1859. 
Among  his  classmates  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  were 
Thomas  Cogswell,  JEIenry  M.  Baker,  Nathaniel  H.  Clement,  since 
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of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  A.  PilUbury,  of  Hinneapolia, 
Minn.  He  did  not  mistake  the  value  of  a  collegiate  education, 
but  a  circumstance  of  some  moment  to  him  led  him  to  desire  to 
pursue  his  long-contemplated  legal  studies  and  enter  upon  an 
active  professional  life,  fle  therefore  left  college  at  the  close  of 
his  freshman  year  and  became  a  student  of  law  in  his  father's 
ofiica  This  peaceful  pursuit  was  interrupted  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter. 

When  Col.  Henry  W.  Rowell  opened  the  door  of  his  recruiting 
office  to  enroll  volunteers  for  the  First  Regiment  to  serve  for 
three  months^  he  found  Evarts  W.  Farr  and  William  W.  Weller 
awaiting  his  coming.  Though  Mr.  Weller  had  precedence,  he 
waived  bis  claim,  and  Evarts  W.  Farr's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  the  first  man  enlisted  for  the  war  in  this  town.  The  story 
of  the  mustering  of  this  company  is  told  elsewhere.^ 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  permit  a 
company  of  volunteers  to  elect  its  lirst  officers,  and  before  leaving 
for  the  rendezvous  Mr.  Farr  was  elected  Capt-ain  of  this  company. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  but  one  regiment  of  three  months'  men 
would  be  accepted,  and  that  being  filled  before  the  arrival  of 
Littleton  men,  thirty-four  of  the  men  re-enlisted  under  the  call 
for  volunteers  for  thi*oe  years,  and  were  merged  with  the  nieu 
enlisted  by  Ephraim  Weston  in  Peterborough  and  its  vicinity. 
Weston  was  appointed  Captain,  and  Farr  First  Lieutenant,  and 
this  company  became  Company  G  of  the  Seccmd  N.  H.  Volunteers. 
The  commissions  of  the  officers  were  dated  June  4,  18til.  The 
regiment  assembled  its  companies  at  Portsmouth  early  in  May, 
1861,  and  left  for  Washington  on  June  20  following.  Before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  the  regiment  joined  the  brigade  commanded  by 
Col.  A.  E.  Burnside,  and  bore  a  gallant  part  in  that  sanguinary 
engagement  Lieutenant  Farr  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  and 
remained  at  the  hospital  near  Washington.  Burnside's  brigade  re- 
tained its  organization  a  short  time  after  the  battle,  and  the  Second 
encamped  at  Bladensburg,  near  Washington,  wh^re  it  was  assigned 
to  the  brigade  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Weston,  who  had  been  ill  since  the 
arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Washington,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hancock  December  9,  and  Lieutenant  Farr  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  January  1, 1862,  The  regiment  was  then  stationed  at  Biidds* 
Ferry,  Md.,  where  General  Hooker  commanded  a  division.  Early 
in  April  these  troops  were  before  Yorktown,  Ya.,  and  when  the 
siege  was  ended  by  a  retreat  of  the  Rebel  force  up  the  peninsula, 

1  Vide  pp.  427^38  of  this  volume. 
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they  were  closely  followed  by  Hetzleman's  corps,  of  which  Hooker's 
division  was  a  part.  The.  Confederates  made  a  stand  at  Fort 
Magruder  near  Williamsburg,  and  here  Captain  Farr  showed  his 
quality  as  a  soldier.  The  day  was  rainy  ;  the  Second  had  marched 
for  hours  through  Virginia  mud,  ankle  deep ;  when  they  confronted 
the  enemy,  their  spirits  were  high  in  anticipation  of  a  fight  —  and 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Through  some  blunder  the  Union 
force  on  the  field  at  no  time  outnumbered  the  enemy,  which  was 
their  rear  guard  commanded  by  Longstreet,  tliough  thousands 
under  Sumner  were  within  striking  distance.  The  contest  was 
continued  from  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  until  near  sundown, 
when  the  enemy  was  forced  to  abandon  the  field.  Through  this 
action  Captain  Farr  bore  himself  with  great  gallantry.  While  the 
regiment  was  deployed  as  skirmishers  in  the  woods  and  waging 
an  unequal  fight,  the  Captain  moved  along  the  thinning  line, 
encouraging  his  men,  and  keeping  his  revolver  warm  by  constant 
firing.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he  lost  his  right  arm. 
*'  He  was  aiming  his  revolver,  when  a  bullet  struck  his  arm, 
shattering  the  bone.  Coolly  picking  up  the  revolver  with  his  un- 
injured hand,  he  made  his  way  to  the  rear."^  He  reached  the 
field  hospital  unaided,  and  his  shattered  arm  was  amputated  about 
midwav  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  reached  home  May  30, 1862, 
fifteen  days  aft^r  the  battle  in  which  he  received  his  wound.  He 
remained  in  Littleton  until  the  last  of  June,  and  rejoined  his 
regiment  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Va.,  for  duty  on  July  1,1862. 
August  9  he  was  ordered  to  New  Hampshire  on  rebruitiug  service, 
and  then  bade  the  Second  Regiment  a  final  farewell. 

Captain  Farr  had  little  time  to  devote  to  recruiting  men  for  the 
Second,  for  on  September  2,  three  weeks  from  the  time  he  left 
Virginia  for  home,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment Volunteer  Infantry.  The  field  officers  of  this  regiment, 
when  it  left  the  State  for  the  front,  wei-e:  Colonel,  Walter  Harri- 
maii ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Moses  N.  Collins ;  Major,  Evart«  W. 
Farr.  The  rank  and  file  was  composed  of  excellent  material, 
and  in  the  line  of  its  duty  won  a  high  soldierly  record  during  its 
term  of  service. 

The  change  from  the  Second  to  the  Eleventh  Regiment  cannot 
now  be  regarded,  from  a  personal  or  professional  point  of  view, 
as  calculated  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  either  Major  Farr  or  the 
service  in  which  he  sought  to  be  useful.  The  officers  of  the  new 
regiment  were  with  rare  exception  men  of  character,  who  bore 

1  llHjrne^a  Iliatory  of  the  Second  Kegiment,  p.  7S. 
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themselves  with  gallantry  on  inauy  battle-fields.  The  seeds  of 
dissension,  however,  were  early  sown  among  them,  and  bore  abun- 
dant fruit  to  increase  the  trials  incident  to  army  life.  These  either 
led  directly  or  incidentally  to  the  resignation  or  assignment  to 
detached  service  of  some  of  the  l)est  officers  of  the  regiment  Had 
Major  Farr  remained  with  the  Second,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  attained  higher  rank  and  been  of  greater  service  to 
his  country. 

The  Eleventh  Regiment,  after  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  for  about  two  weeks,  was  assigned  to  the  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Division  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  commanded 
by  General  Burnside,  General  Ferroro  was  at  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigade.  The  corps  was  then  in  camp  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  Md.,  not  far  from  Harper's  Ferry.  This  corps,  as  a  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  soon  after  marched  along  the  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  Warrcnton,  Ya.,  and  then,  under  Burnside,  to 
confront  the  enemy  entrenched  behind  the  impregnable  fastness  of 
Maye's  Heights  at  Fredericksburg.  Here  the  Eleventh  Regiment 
participated  in  its  first  battle  with  the  coolness  of  veterans,  and 
displayed  the  heroic  fighting  qualities  that  characterized  the  sons 
of  the  Granite  State  throughout  the  war.  Its  position  was  on  the 
left  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  when  it  was  ordered,  charged  over 
part  of  the  field  made  memorable  by  the  troops  of  French,  Han- 
cock, and  others.  Its  conduct  merited  and  received  the  enco- 
miums of  the  division  and  corps  commanders. 

With  such  a  record  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
here  that  an  incident  occurred  that  might  well  be  left,  like  the 
battle-scarred  fields  of  the  war,  to  the  obliterating  hand  of  time, 
had  not  the  records  of  the  State  and  various  publications,  notably 
the  history  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  by  Captain  Cogswell,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  memoi*y  of  Major  Farr  should  at 
least  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  version  of  the  event  referred  to  as 
well  as  those  of  others  who  were  familiar  with  the  facta. 

On  the  evening  of  December  14  the  Eleventh  Regiment  was 
detailed  for  picket  duty,  covering  a  portion  of  the  battle-field  of 
the  day  before  and  near  the  enemy's  lines.  It  remained  on  this 
service  until  the  night  of  the  15th,  when  it  marched  to  the  rear 
without  being  relieved  and  without  any  order  for  so  doing. 
Captain  Cogswell  says :  ^  — 

^^  At  dark  ...  an  order  was  received  for  the  regiment,  as  soon  as 
relieved  fi*om  picket  duty,  to  march  back  to  the  city  and  prepare  to 

^  History  of  the  Elerenth  New  Hampshire  Begiment  Volunteer  Infantry,  p.  4S. 
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defend  it  to  the  last.  No  relief  came,  however,  and  Colonel  Harriman, 
getting  impaticnty  went  back  to  the  line  of  pickets  in  the  rear  and 
fonnd  them  gone ;  tlien  to  the  next  line,  and  the}*  too  were  gone ;  and 
so  on,  to  the  right  and  left  in  all  directions,  no  troops  were  to  be  fonnd. 
After  a  hurried  oonsaltation  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins  and  Major 
Farr,  l)otli  of  whom  advised  an  Immediate  retreat,  the  regiment  took 
up  its  march  and  went  down  into  the  city  to  find  nearlj'  tlie  whole  army 
across  the  river  once  more.  While  the  men  were  resting  on  their  arms, 
General  Ferrero  made  his  appearance,  and  said,  '  All  right,  Colonel,  I 
was  just  going  to  relieve  you  1  *  and  the  regiment,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  brigade,  went  back  to  its  old  camp." 

This  event  led  to  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  many 
officers  of  the  n^^giment  in  Colonel  Harrimon,  both  as  a  soldier  and 
as  a  man  of  integrity.  The  following  May,  while  the  regimei»t 
was  at  Stanford,  Ky.,  Major  Farr  prepared  charges  against  the 
Colonel  with  specifications.    The  charges,  two  in  number,  were :  — 

1.  Desertion  of  his  post  while  on  duty  before  the  enemy. 

2.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

He  asked  that  the  charges  be  investigated  by  a  military 
commission. 

The  charges  and  specifications  were  approved  and  signed  by 
sixteen  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment.^  For  the 
pur|K)8C8  of  this  narrative,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  first 
charge,  which  relates  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  picket  line  on 
the  battle-field  of  Fredericksburg  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
December. 

TIic  statement  of  Captain  Cogswell  before  rcferi*ed  to  is  sub- 
stantially the  version  of  the  affair  given  by  Colonel  Harrihian. 
The  correctness  of  this  account  was  denied  by  Major  Farr,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  officers  whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  charges. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  comprises  seven  of  the  ten  com- 
manders of  companies  in  the  regiment.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
consider  the  relations  of  Major  Farr  and  Captain  Pingroe,  both  of 
whom  were  Littleton  men,  with  the  affair,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Colonel  charged  that  they  were  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  drive 
him  from  the  i^giment. 

Major  Farr  claimed  that  he  was  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  picket  line.    He  was  ordered  to  notify  the 

1  The  signers  were  Lieut.. A.  E.  Hatchins,  Capi.  W.  U.  Patten,  Surgeon  J.  S. 
Ross,  Lieut.  J.  K.  Cilley,  Capt.  George  E.  Fingree;  Horace  C.  Bacon,  Capt.  Co.  II ; 
James  F.  Briggs,  Ist  Lieut,  and  R.  Q.  M. ;  Joseph  B.  Clark,  1st  Lieut.  Co.'C ;  Hollis 
O.  Dudley,  Capt.  <^>.  C;  J.  Cliarles  Currier,  2d  Lieut.  Co.  C;  Charles  £.  Everett, 
2d  Lieut.  Co.  K ;  Natt.  Lowe,  Jr.,  Capt.  Co.  K ;  Lieut.  J.  S.  Bell ;  Arthur  C.  Locke 
Capt.  Co.  E ;  Chas.  Woodman,  Capt.  Co.  F. 
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compauj  officers  of  his  wing  of  the  regiment  of  the  Coloncrs 
order.  This  ho  did.  In  giving  the  order  the  Colonel  stated  tliat 
^^  he  had  examined  both  flanks  and  the  rear  lines,  and  could  find 
no  pickets,  and  that  the  Eleventh  had  been  forgotten."  Tlie  facts 
were  that  Colonel  Harriman,  instead  of  having  been  guided  in  his 
action  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground,  as  he  had  stated, 
obtained  his  information  in  the  city  from  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  tlic  army  there,  which  was  crossing  to  the  Falmouth  bank 
of  the  river. 

Capt.  George  E.  Pingrce  gave  this  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  what  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  December,  and 
subsequently  at  Concord :  — 

^*  While  tbc  Eleventh  Regiment  was  on  picket  duty  on  the  batUe-fleki 
of  Fredericksburg  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  con f ranting 
us,  and  some  time  after  midnight,  I  think,  Bfajor  Farr  came  and  oixlei-cd 
roe  to  quietly  and  quickl}*  collect  ni}'  company  and  fail  back,  as  Colonel 
Ilari'iman  had  ordered  us  to  retreat  across  the  river.  We  moved  down 
to  the  pontoons.  Soon  after  our  arrival  Major  Farr  informed  me  that 
the  Colonel  had  retreated  without  ordera ;  that  Colonel  Harriman  had 
been  back  to  the  city  and  had  found  the  arm}*  falling  back  and  recross- 
ing  the  river,  and  hud  become  frightened  and  gave  the  order  without 
waiting  for  pix>|)er  ordera.  ...  We  crassed  the  river  and  were  ascend- 
ing the  hill  on  the  other  side,  when  we  met  General  Ferrero,  who  angrily 

said  to  Colonel  Harriman,  ^In  the  name  of ,  where  are  you 

going?  How  came  3'ou  here?  Who  ordered  3'ou  to  desert  your  post?' 
The  colonel  replied :  ^  Nobody  ordei'ed  me  back.  I  took  my  i-egimcnt 
off,  because  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  us.  I  thought  the  whole 
army  had  recrossed.'  General  Ferrero  was  furious,  and  said,  among 
other  things,  ^  I  was  going  over  to  oi*der  you  back,  have  just  got  such 
orders  from  General  Burnside.'  The  General  then  ordered  him  to  go  to 
his  old  camp." 

There  is  evidence,  inferential  but  weighty,  which  strongly  tends 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  Major  Farr  and  Captain  Pingree. 
Ill  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  General  Ferrero 
would  have  greeted  a  regimental  commander  who  was  grossly 
violating  a  most  important  rule  of  military  discipline  with  the 
careless  words  which  Captain  Cogswell  ascribes  to  him.  More 
important  still  is  the  fact  that  when  Major  Farr  read  the  charges 
and  specifications  to  Colonel  Harriman,  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  resign.  The  document  is  dated  June  2,  1868.  The  Colonel 
resigned  June  5,  and  at  once  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  first 
making  a  brief  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  in  this  case  are  interesting.    After 
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ttio  siego  and  capture  of  Yicksburg,  wliicli  event  took  place 
July  4, 1868,  Major  Farr  and  Captain  Pingrce  were  granted  leave 
of  absence  and  returned  home.  Here  thev  found  proceedings  had 
been  instituted  to  reinstate  Colonel  Harriman  in  his  old  posi- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  held  August 
15,  1863,  at  which  were  present  Colonel  Harriman,  Major  Farr, 
and  Captain  Pingrce,  who  severally  made  statements  in  regard 
to  the  pending  question  of  restoration,  Captain  Pingree  says, 
'*  Governor  Gilmore  beckoned  to  Colonel  Harriman,  and  they  left 
the  Council  Chamber  together.  They  shortly  returned,  and  the 
Governor  stated  ^  that  he  had  handed  Colonel  Harriman  back  his 
commission,  and  that  if  we  did  not  like  it  we  could  court-martial 
the  Colonel.'  A  turbulent  scene  of  crimination  and  recrimination 
followed."  1 

Colonel  Harriman  was  mustered  under  the  commission  of 
August,  1868.  January  26,  1864,  Major  Farr  was  assigned  to 
detached  service,  mostly  on  court-martial  duty,  as  Judge  Advo- 
cate, at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  afterward  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Captain  Pingree  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  connected 
with  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

The  second  part  of  the  charge  and  its  specifications  are  not 
considered  here,  as  they  do  not  concern  the  character  of  Major 
Farr  or  Captain  Pingree.  There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  embraced  in  the  charge  we  have  considered 
reflecting  on  Colonel  Harriman,  especially  statements  made  by 
General  Fcrrero,  and  the  indorsement  by  General  Potter  on  an 
application  for  an  opinion  requested  by  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State,  which  have  not  l)ecn  quoted.' 

The  only  purpose  of  this  brief  review  has  been  to  show  that  the 
assertion  of  Colonel  Harriman  that  his  officers,  or  some  of  them, 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  without  foundation. 

1  Politicft],  us  well  m  militarj,  strategy  and  tactics  played  an  importnnt  part  in 
those  days.  In  oar  State  tlieir  power  conld  not  be  better  illustrsted  than  by  the 
simple  statement  that  they  prerented  the  promotion  of  Col.  Bdward  R.  Cross,  and 
made  Walter  Harriman  a  Brigadier-General.  As  famishing  a  baclcgronnd  and 
motive  for  the  above  proceedings,  it  should  be  said  that  at  the  election  in  tlie  preced. 
ing  March  Colonel  Harriman  had  been  tlie  candidate  of  the  "  War  Democrats  "  for 
Governor,  Joseph  A.  Gilmore  the  candidate  of  tlie  Republicans,  and  Ira  A.  Eastmnn 
the  Democratic  candidate.  Tlie  Vote  cast  for  each  candidate  was  :  Walter  Harriman, 
4,872 ;  Joseph  A.  Gilmore,  29,036 ;  Ira  A.  Eastman,  d2;8d8 ;  and  368  votes  were  classed 
as  scattering.  Jodge  Eastman  lacked  439  votes  of  a  majority.  Governor  Gilmore 
WAS  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  June.  He  owed  the  position  more  to  Colonel 
Harriman  thnn  to  any  other  person. 

'  The  charges  and  specifications  against  Colonel  Harriman  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives,  Special  Session,  August, 
1S04,  pp.  143-140. 
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Those  officers  but  discharged  a  soldier's  duty,  —  a  duty  to  them 
more  disagreeable  and  requiring  greater  courage  than  that  of 
charging  over  a  field  covered  by  dead  or  dying  comrades  at 
Fredericksburg.  An  examination  of  the  record  will  establish  the 
fact  that  the  soldierly  records  of  Major  Farr  and  Captain  Pingrce 
arc  without  blemisli,  and  that  they  acquitted  themselves  as 
honorable,  brave,  and  patriotic  soldiers  in  every  position  in  which 
tliey  were  called  to  serve  their  country. 

When  mustered  from  the  service,  Major  Farr  returned  to  his 
home  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  He  held  many  official 
positions,  among  tliem  that  of  Deputy-Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue 
from  1864  to  1869;  Assessor  of  the  same  district  from  1869  to 
1872;  Solicitor  of  Orafton  County  in  1878  and  from  1876  to 
1879;  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1876,  and  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Third  District  in  1879  and  in  1880.  It  will  be 
seen  that  from  the  time  he  was  mustered  from  tlio  army  in  186-1 
to  his  death,  he  held  office,  with  the  exception  of  1874-1875,  wlieu 
the  fortunes  of  political  war  placed  his  party  in  a  minority,  and  ho 
was  removed  from  the  County  Solicitorahip  by  legislative  address 
in  June,  1874.  This  loss  was  in  an  unexpected  way  made  up  to 
him  in  1876,  when  ho  was  nominated  by  his  party  as  a  candidato 
for  Councillor  in  this  district,  which,  though  close,  was  considered 
safely  Democratic.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Major's  popularity 
enabled  him  to  win.  In  1879  he  received  the  nomination  of  his 
party  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  by  a  flattering 
majority.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ai 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  December,  1879.  He  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Pensions,  and  proved  to  be  a  laborious  and  efficient 
member,  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of 
such  of  his  compatriots  in  arms  as  had  pension  cases  pending 
before  the  committee.  Ho  made  few  speeches,  and  these  were 
generally  in  relation  to  matters  reported  from  his  committee. 
In  November,  1880,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-Seventh  Con- 
gress, his  competitor  at  this  election  being  Judge  George  A.  Bing- 
ham.   He  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat. 

Major  Farr  was  frequently  called  to  fill  positions  of  a  non- 
political  character  relating  to  scliools,  temperance,  and  as  an 
officer  of  fraternal  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
public-spirited,  and  had  a  lively  interest  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  public  interest. 

After  reaching  manhood  he  was  so  engrossed  in  political  affairs 
that  he  neglected  to  prosecute  his  legal  studies  beyond  acquiring 
such    knowledge  as  was    necessary  for  immediate  use  in    his 
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practice.  Tet,  in  spite  of  this  disregard  of  the  science  of  the  law 
he  had  a  large  clientage,  and  his  professional  equipment  was  always 
snflicient  to  satisfy  his  clients  that  their  interests  had  been  well 
protected  while  in  his  charge. 

In  1867,  when  General  Harriman  was  nominated  for  Governor, 
Major  Farr  opposed  his  nomination  with  zeal,  and  afterwards 
refused  for  some  time  to  support  his  candidacy.  When  the 
scheme  to  place  Onslow  Stearns  in  the  field  as  an  independent 
candidate  was  abandoned,  the  Major  gave  the  General  a  reluctant 
snpf)ort.  In  1869  Onslow  Stearns  was  Governor,  and  Major  Farr 
had  become  an  important  factor  in  State  politics,  with  increasing 
influence.  He  had  in  fact  become  enamoured  with  politics,  and 
relied  largely  upon  his  father  to  conduct  their  legal  business. 
The  father's  withdrawal  created  a  vacancy  which  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Elbert  C.  Stevens,  a  son  of  an  old  sheriff  of  the 
county,  Grove  S.  Stevens,  of  Haverhill.  The  young  man  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  office  of  N.  B.  Felton,  and  possessed  instinctive 
liking  for  the  technicalities  of  the  law  as  well  as  a  legal  mind  of 
no  mean  order.  Mr.  Stevens  remained  with  Major  Farr  until 
1878  to  their  mutual  advantage,  when  the  latter  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Edgar  M;  Warner,  and  occupied  a  law  ofRce  in  the  same 
building,  Tilton^s  Block,  to  which  the  firm  had  moved  in  1872 
from  the  Bailey  building,  occupied  by  John  Farr  for  many  years. 

Major  Farr  was  a  pleasing  speaker.  His  voice  was  full  and 
penetrating ;  his  matter  was  calculated  to  influence  tliose  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  His  presence  and  bearing  added  to  the  effective-  < 
ncss  of  his  argument.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  Indian,  his 
features  regular  and  highly  intellectual,  the  brow  being  both  broad 
and  high,  the  eyes  blue,  large,  and  expressive;  his  complexion 
was  fair.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a  high  order ;  he  made 
friends  in  every  walk  of  life. 

His  contest  for  rcHslection  to  Congress  was  exacting,  and  made 
demands  upon  all  his  energies  for  two  or  three  months  preceding 
the  election.  When  the  successful  campaign  was  ended,  his  health 
was  such  that  rest  was  required,  but  business  forbade  its  indul- 
gence. In  the  last  week  of  November  he  was  prostrated  with 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  he  passed  away  on  the  thirtieth.  His 
untimely  death  was  widely  lamented. 

The  youngest  and  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  family  is 
Charles  A.  Farr,  who  was  a  merchant  of  the  town  for  twenty  years, 
but  since  his  retirement  from  trade  has  been  engaged  in  the 
iitsnrnneo  business.  Likd  his  brothers,  with  a  single  exception, 
he  has  been  much  interested  in  political  affairs,'but,  unlike  them. 
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has  seldom  been  a  candidate  for  public  office.  At  this  writing 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  receive  a  nomination  tiiat  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  election  to  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds  for 
Grafton  County.  He  has  been  a  Republican  with  a  tendency  to 
do  his  own  tliinking,  and  was  one  of  the  considerable  number  of 
members  of  that  party  in  the  town  who  in  1872  joined  with  the 
Democrats  in  support  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  After 
that  event  he  gradually  drifted  back  to  his  old  party  connections. 
He  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  widely  read  in  current  affairs,  and  an 
authority  on  important  events  of  the  past. 

The  election  of  1888  was  without  incident  The  representa- 
tion of  the  town  had,  by  the  operation  of  an  amendment  passed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876  and  approved  by  the 
people  in  1877,  been  reduced  from  three  to  two  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.^  The  successful  candidates  were 
Harry  Bingham  and  Albert  S.  Batchellor.  In  this  instance  the 
rule  of  but  two  terms  for  all  representatives  except  Mr.  JMngham 
was  broken  in  favor  of  Mr.  Batchellor,  by  giving  him  a  third  elec- 
tion. He.  had  been  an  active  and  useful  member,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  political  affiliations,  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  State  Library,  where  he  began  his  long  connection  with  that 
institution,  as  chairman  and  trustee,  which  resulted  in  brinjriug 
order  out  of  disorder  and  transforming  a  haphazard  and  broken 
collection  of  books  into  a  well-organized  library  with  completed 
sets  and  many  thousands  of  added  volumes.  He  was  the  author 
of  much  of  the  legislation  by  which  these  changes  in  organization 
and  those  purchases  were  authorized. 

The  Republican  candidates  were  Capt.  John  T.  Simpson  and 
Frederick  A.  Tilton.  Captain  Simpson  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  and  well  merited  his  promotion  from  a  private 

1  The  ratio  of  representation  prescribed  by  tlie  Constitution  in  force  prior  to  1877 
was  as  follows :  "  Kvery  town,  parisli,  or  place  entitled  to  town  privileges  having 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ratable  male  polls  of  twenty -one  years  of  age  and  upward,  may 
elect  one  representative ;  if  four  hundred  and  fifty  ratable  polls,  ipay  elect  two  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  so  proceeding  in  that  proportion,  making  three  hundre<l  such  ratable 
the  menn  increasing  number  for  every  additional  member."  Constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  Part  Second,  Art.  IX. 

In  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876  the  ratio 
was  changed  fW)m  a  basis  of  ratable  polls  to  that  of  population  as  follows :  "  Kvery 
town  or  place  entitled  to  town  privileges,  and  ward  of  cities  having  six  hundred  in- 
habitants  by  the  last  general  census  of  the  State  taken  by  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State,  may  elect  one  representative;  if  eighteen  hundred  such 
inhabitants,  may  elect  two  representatives;  and  so  proceeding  in  that  proportion, 
making  twelve  hundred  such  inhabitants  the  mean  increasing  number  for  any 
additional  representative."  CoDstitution  of  New  Hampshire,  Amendment  of  1877, 
Art.  9. 
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in  the  ranks.  Mr.  Tilton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Franklin 
Tilton,  one  of  our  most  successful  merchants.  The  son  had  been 
in  business  several  years,  but  at  the  time  fortunes  were  supposed 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  made  his  home 
in  that  far  Western  city,  where  he  died  in  1893. 

The  election  in  1880  made  apparent  the  change  that  passing 
events  were  gradually  bringing  about  in  the  political  standing  of 
the  town.  The  old-time  Democratic  majority  of  more  than  a 
hundred  was  disappearing.  At  this  election  Harry  Bingham's 
plurality  was  only  thirty-nine  above  the  vote  given  to  Captain 
Simpson,  who  was  again  a  candidate.  Mr.  Bingham's  colleague 
was  William  A.  Uichardson,  landlord  of  the  Union  House.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability,  great  energy,  and  limitless  ambition. 
He  was  a  fearless  worker  in  any  cause  he  espoused,  had  many 
friends,  but  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  died  quite  suddenly 
in  the  summer  of  1900. 

In  1882  any  fair  canvass  of  parties  in  the  town  would  have  shown 
that  the  reliable  vote  was  about,  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
prominent  parties.  The  unrpliable  vote  was  large  and  was  to  de- 
cide the  political  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  result,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  moderator,  was  the  election  of  Frank  T.  Moffctt 
and  Silas  Parker,  the  former  a  Republican,  the  latter  a  Democrat. 
Henry  F.  Green,  the  defeated  Republican  candidate,  contested 
Mr.  Parker's  election  in  the  House  and  was  given  the  seat.  The 
contention  of  the  contestant  in  this  case  was  that  the  Democratic 
board  of  supervisors  had  placed  upon  the  check  list  the  names  of 
certain  Democrats,  and  refused  to  some  Republicans  that  right  to 
which  it  was  claimed  they  were  entitled.  The  House  sustained 
this  view. 

The  following  election,  that  of  1884,  was  the  first  in  a  genera- 
tion that  was  not  contested  with  vigor  by  a  hopeful  minority. 
The  "  doubtful  vote  "  had  become  a  burden  that  the  men  of  all 
parties  wished  to  lay  down.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ignore  it 
entirely  by  an  agreement  between  the  leading  men  of  both  sides. 
Such  an  agreement  was  reached  at  a  series  of  meetings  held  in 
October,  1884,  at  which  a  paper  was  executed  that  was  well  cal- 
culated to  eliminate  this  element  from  our  politics;  but  the 
result,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people. 

The  Republicans,  at  this  election,  placed  in  nomination  Captain 
Edgar  Aldrich  and  Col.  Henry  L.  Tilton,  both  strong  and  able 
men,  and  they  were  elected  by  majorities  exbeeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty.     Mr.  Aldrich,   when   the  Legislature  assembled,  was 
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chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  the  onlj 
representative  of  the  town  wlio  has  held  that  honorable  and  im- 
portant legislative  office.  At  this  time  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  Qcorge  W.  MoGregor  and  Fred  H.  English. 

The  election  of  1886  was  much  like  that  of  1881.  Ira  Parker, 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  the  town,  and.Captain  Simpson,  twice 
the  candidate  of  his  party  when  it  was  in  a  minority,  were  hon- 
ored with  an  election.  Porter  B.  Watson  was  Uie  associate  of 
Dr.  McGregor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.^ 

Pointer  B.  Watson,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Henry  L.  Watson,  was  a 
tanner  by  trade.  He  was  an  enterprising  citizen.  He  had 
formerly  represented  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  the  Legislature,  and 
after  he  became  a  resident  of  this  town  was  a  meml)er  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  and  County  Treasurer.  He  was  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  subscribed  by  Liberal  Christians  to  build  the 
Unitarian  Church. 

In  1888  the  Democrats  niadu  a  strenuous  elTort  to  carry  Iho 
town.  .  They  placed  in  nomination  Harry  Bingham  and  William 
A.  Richardson.  The  Republican  candidates  were  Benjamin  W. 
Kilburn  and  Isaac  Calhoun,  two  of  the  most  popular  and  re- 
spected members  of  the  party.  A  large  vote  was  cast,  but  owing 
to  tlie  Prohibition  vote  there  was  no  choice  for  Representatives. 
The  contest  of  the  day  had  been  exhaustive,  and  there  was  no 
disposition  to  repeat  it  on  the  following  day.  A  brief  recess  was 
taken  after  the  declaration  of  the  vote,  a  conference  held  by  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  parties,  and  an  agreement  reached  that 
Albert  S.  Batchellor  should  cast  a  ballot  for  Harry  Bingham  and 
Isaac  Calhoun.  When  the  meeting  came  to  order,  this  agreement 
was  executed,  and  the  most  fiercely  contested  election  held  in 
Littleton  up  to  that  time  resulted  in  a  draw.^ 

Isaac  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  reliable  business 
men  the  town  has  had.  Born  in  Lyman,  his  parents  moved  to 
Littleton  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  Before  he  reached  his 
majority  he  was  in  business  on  his  own  account,  with  his  cousin 
James  Everett  Henry  as  a  partner.  He  was  also  in  partnei*ship 
with  Charles  Eaton.  These  three  friends  were  at  different  times 
in  business  as  merchants,  lumber  manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  meat  for  many  years.  They  often  dissolved  these  rela- 
tions, but  there  seemed  to  be  some  irresistible  attraction  that 

^  For  iketch  of  Ira  Parker,  lee  vol.  H.  pp.  12  and  13.  CapUio  Simpson's  record 
ai  a  loldier  maj  be  found  on  pp.  468, 469,  of  tlib  Yolume,  and  Dr.  MoQregor  has  an 
appropriate  place  in  vol.  ii.'  p.  117. 

^  The  vote  for  Governor  was,  Democratic,  420 ;  Republican,  444 ;  Prohibition,  3. 
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would  draw  nil  or  two  of  them  together  again.  Mr.  Calhoun 
finally  turned  his  attention  to  fanning  on  a  large  scale  and  to 
dealing  in  timber  and  wood.  He  was  eminently  successful  in 
this  business.  The  only  other  oflSces  he  held  were  those  of 
Selectman  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1881,  and  supervisor 
for  one   term. 

In  1800  the  contest  for  party  supremacy  was  renewed  witli  in- 
creased vigor,  if  that  were  possible.  The  census  of  1890  showed 
an  increase  in  the  population  sufficient  to  entitle  the  town  to  an 
additional  Representative.  Accordingly  each  party  placed  in 
nomination  tl]ree  candidates,  one  of  wliom  was  voted  for  on  a 
separate  ballot  under  the  designation  of  ^*  if  entitled,"  tliat  ques- 
tion to  he  determined  by  the  Legislature.  These  candidates  were 
Harry  Bingham,  Israel  G.  Richardson,  and  Leslie  F.  Bean,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket;  Benjamin  W.  Eilburn,  Fred  A.  Robinson,  and 
Abijah  Allen  on  the  Republican.  In  its  main  features  this  con- 
test was  like  that  which  preceded  it.  Every  influence  known  to 
veteran  ond  skilful  campaigners  to  secure  votes  was  brought  into 
use,  and  the  result  of  the  first  day  of  the  conflict  was  also  like 
that  of  1888,  —  there  was  no  choice.  The  following  day  the  Re- 
publicans did  not  renew  the  fight,  and  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  elected.  Of  these  candidates  Israel  C.  Richardson  is  a  promi- 
nent business  man  and  owner  of  improved  real  estate,  his  holdings 
in  this  respect  being  second  only  to  those  of  Daniel  0.  Remich. 
The  rapid  growth  of  his  prosperity  in  a  few  years  from  hundreds 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  tells  the  story  of  his  success.  He 
is,  perforce,  frugal,  industrious,  and  far-seeing  in  business  affairs. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon  the 
field  of  endeavor  to  younger  men. 

Leslie  F.  Bean  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  progressive 
farmers  of  the  town.  Recently  he  has  retired  from  that  occupa- 
tion and  is  engaged  in  the  ice  business.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Grange,  is  generally  interested  in  public  affairs,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  education,  and  under  the  system  which  divided 
the  town  into  two  school  districts,  was  superintendent  of  the  Town 
District.    He  is  a  well-informed  and  useful  citizen. 

Fred  A.  Robinson  was  for  some  years  a  druggist,  doing  business 
at  the  Hodgman  stand,  being  the  immediate  successor  of  Curtis 
G.  Gates.  He  was  popular  with  all  classes,  and  interested  in 
matters  that  promised  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the 
town.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Wards,  a  District  Gommissioner,  and  was  a  messenger  to  carry 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  to  Washington  in  1889.    He  was  in 
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declining  health  for  some  years,  but  death  came  unexpectedly  in 
June,  1896. 

Though  Harry  Bingham  lived  nearly  ten  years  after  tiiese 
events,  this  was  his  last  public  service  for  the  town  and  tlie  State, 
botli  of  which  he  had  served  faithfully  and  well. 

The  Bingham  family  in  America  is  descended  from  Thomas 
Bingham,  who  pursued  the  trade  of  master  cutler  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land. A  grandson  of  this  Thomas,  of  the  same  name,  came  to  this 
country  about  1660  with  throe  brothers,  then  under  age.  In  1666 
ho  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Norwich,  Conn.  His  brothers 
Samuel  and  Joseph  also  settled  in  New  England,  while  William 
located  in  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  subsequently  removed  to 
Windliam,  where  he  died  in  January,  1780.  He  was  a  man  of 
substance  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Windham.  Deacon 
Thomas  had  eleven  cliildrcn,  of  whom  Abel,  the  second  child, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Binghams  of  Littleton.  It  appears 
that  Abel  while  a  young  man  visited  England,  where  he  married, 
and  returned  to  Connecticut. 

Several  of  the  children*  or  grandchildren  of  Abel  settled  in 
New  Hampshire ;  among  them  a  grandson,  Jonathan  by  name, 
who  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Cornish.  He  was  born  in 
Windham,  Conn.,  in  1764,  and  married  Elizabeth  Warner,  who 
was  a  relative  of  Col.  Seth  Warner,  the  Revolutionary  patriot- 
Jonathan  Bingham  was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  is  buried  on 
the  Benjamin  Cummings  farm  in  Cornish. 

Little,  is  known  concerning  the  four  generations  in  America 
that  preceded  Elisha  Warner,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Concord,  Vt.  The  most  important  incident  in  their  history  that 
throws  light  upon  their  standing  in  the  community  in  which  they 
passed  their  lives,  is  that  found  in  the  church  records,  showing  that 
at  least  two  of  this  branch  of  the  family  held  the  position  of  a  dea- 
con in  the  church.  In  a  State  governed  by  the  town  system, 
where  '*  town  and  church  were  but  two  sides  of  the  same  thing,*' 
it  was  no  small  honor  to  hold  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  church 
when  the  minister  was  the  firat  citizen  and  his  deacon  second  only 
to  him.  The  deacon  was  usually  a  man  of  dignity  and  sobriety  of 
thought  and  demeanor.  In  the  absence  of  proof  either  of  record 
or  tradition  we  may  assume  that  Deacons  Tliomas  and  Jotyithan 
were  men  of  character  as  well  of  as  more  than  common  ability. 

In  1796  Elisha  Warner  Bingham,  following  the  trend  of  emi- 
gration up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  sought  a  home 
where  lands  were  cheap  and  the  choice  well-nigh  unlimited,  in 
Concord,  Vt.,  wliere  he  bought  a  lot  on  the  bank^  of  Moose 
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River,  in  that  part  of  the  town  since  known  as  West  Concord. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  family  at  this  time  was  his  son  War- 
ner, a  lad  of  seven  years,  who  on  reaching  his  majority  in  1814 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Wlieeler,  a  near  neighbor,  who 
had  come  to  Concord  from  Chesterfield  in  1806.  About  this 
time  Warner  Bingham  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  that  of  his 
father,  and  soon  after  built  a  large  and  imposing  brick  mansion, 
which  was  the  family  home  for  more  than  a  generation.  Mr. 
Bingham  was  a  useful  and  influential  man  in  town  and  county, 
and  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  among  them  those  of  State 
Senator,  and  of  side,  or  assistant,  judge  of  the  county  court. 
Mrs.  I^iiigham  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  who  found  her  sphere  of  duty  within  the  somewhat 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  family  circle ;  but  her  influence  ex- 
tended through  another  generation,  and  was  felt  in  distant  States. 
'  Warner  and  Lucy  Bingham  had  five  sons.  Of  tlusse,  two  were 
long  and  intimately  connected  with  Littleton,  and  another  began 
here  his  preparation  for  a  distinguished  judicial  career.  The  eldest 
of  the  three,  Harry,  was  born  March  80, 1821.  His  home  life  was 
such  as  to  awaken  an  ambition  to  live  an  intellectual  life,  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  toons  he  was  concentrating  all  his  ener- 
gies to  acquiring  an  education.  He  attended  the  district  school  in 
what  is  known  as  the  *'old  castle"  district  summer  and  winter 
until  1888.  This  school  was  a  nursery  of  several  youths  who  were 
destined  to  win  a  name  and  fame  that  were  to  outlive  their  day  and 
generation.  Here  the  Plibbards,  Grouibs,  aiid  Binghams,  who  were 
known  and  honored  beyond  the  borders  of  their  native  State, 
acquired  far  more  than  the  elementary  part  of  their  education. 
In  1833  Harry  for  the  first  time  left  home.  A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Hardy,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  o()ened  a  select,  or  tuition,  school  at  Upper  Waterford,  in 
a  building  that  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  meeting-house. 
The  building  was  also  used  for  religious  meetings.  Among  his 
schoolmates  were  Edward  Cahoon,  of  Lyndon,  who  roomed  with 
him  at  Lyman  Hibbard's;  William  J.  Bellows,  Cephas  and  Charles 
W.  Brackett,  of  Littleton.  His  introduction  to  tlie  Brackett  bovs 
was  when  he  first  entered  the  school-room.  Their  scats  were 
directly  back  of  his,  and  one  of  them,  as  he  was  seating  himself, 
reached  forward  and  'Spoked  "  him  in  the  cheek.  When  school  was 
dismissed  at  noon,  as  he  once  told  the  story,  ^*I  licked  him  and  we 
were  pretty  good  friends  after  that  for  the  rest  of  the  term."  In 
the  autumn  of  1837  he  attended  Concord  Academy,  then  in  charge 
of  a  Mr.  Cheney,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.   The  following 
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winter  he  taught  his  first  school,  in  the  district  in  his  native  town 
known  as  Royalston  Corner.  During  tlio  next  two  jeara  his  time 
was  fully  employed.  He  attended  Lyndon  Academy,  of  which  Ezra 
Abbott,  a  classmate  at  Dartmouth  of  President  Bartlett,  was  prin- 
cipal, for  two  terms,  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer, 
and  taught  in  the  Bemis  district  in  Lyndon  in  the  winter.  In 
August,  1889,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1848.  In  the  four  years'  course  he  taught  each  win- 
ter in  schools  at  Woodstock,  the  Academy  at  Concord  Corner,  Wells 
River,  and  Waterford,  Vt,  and  a  select  school  at  Lower  Water- 
ford  in  the  fall  of  1844,  until  his  admission  to  the  bar.  It  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  those  who  know  him  as  a  student  and  teacher 
that  in  the  former  capacity  he  was  diligent  and  pertinacious.  ^  Slow, 
but  sure"  was  the  characterization  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  class- 
mate. As  a  teacher  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  quickly  winning 
the  confidence  and  obedience  of  his  pupils ;  thorough  in  method,  and 
eminently  successful  in  awakening  the  ambition  uf  the  indiiVcrent. 
Edwin  A.  Charlton,  who  attended  his  school  at  Lower  Waterford 
in  1844,  says  of  him  :  '^  I  have  attended  other  schools  since,  but 
none,  perhaps,  which  in  the  some  length  of  time  made  a  stronger 
impression  upon  or  gave  me  more  of  an  impulse  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." He  made  it  a  point,  he  once  said,  '^  to  give  attention  to, 
and  aid,  the  slow  pupil,  as  the  quick  would  take  care  of  himself, 
except,  in  some  instances,  where  he  might  require  curbing  to  pre- 
vent his  becoming  superficial.  Any  person  who  knew  the  books 
could  teach  a  pupil  who  learned  easily,  but  it  required  a  good 
teacher  to  keep  a  dullard  well  to  the  front  of  a  class." 

Long  before  his  graduation  it  had  been  practically  settled  that 
he  would  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  while  teaching  at  Water- 
ford and  elsewhere  near  home  he  had  borrowed  books  from  the 
law  library  of  David  B.  Hibbard,  father  of  Harry  Hibbard,  and 
without  an  instructor  began  his  study  of  the  law.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  he  entered  the  office  of  George  W.  and  Edward 
Gaboon  at  Lyndon,  Yt.,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  went  to 
Bath,  where  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Harry  Hibbard. 
From  this  office  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  May  term  at 
Lancaster  in  1846,  and  opened  an  office  in  this  town.  At  this  time 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  practice  in  Littleton  wei'c  Henry  A. 
Bellows,  Edmund  Carleton,  and  Charles  W.  Hand.  It  was  then 
the  almost  invariable  custom  for  a  client  seeking  the  services  of 
an  attorney  to  employ  one  of  his  own  political  opinions.  The  re- 
moval of  William  Burns  to  Lancaster  opened  the  way  for  a  lawyer 
who  was  also  a  Democrat.    William  Brackett,  Ebenezer  and 
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Cyrus  Eastman,  and  others,  after  consulting  Ilarry  Uibbard, 
invited  Mr.  Bingham  to  open  an  office  here,  which  he  did  early 
in  June.  He  had  an  office  in  the  Eastman  store,  the  front 
room  on  the  second  floor,  where  he  continued  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Paddleford  building,  where  he  secured  more  com- 
modious rooms.  The  Grafton  bar  was  strong  in  those  years. 
It  was  against  such  skilful  practitioners  as  Bellows,  Quincy, 
Uibbard,  and  Eittridge  that  he  contended  in  the  legal  arena. 
There  he  bore  himself  with  such  ability  as  to  win  respect  for 
his  powers.  From  the  start  he  had  a  good  clientele,  which  was 
increased  each  passing  year  through  his  long  professional  life. 

From  1852,  wlien  his  brother  George  A.  became  his  partner, 
down  to  his  final  withdrawal  from  practice,  there  were  associated 
with  him  as  partners,  at  different  times.  Judge  Andrew  Salter 
Woods  and  Edward  Woods,  John  M.  Mitchell,  Albert  Stillinan 
Iktchollor,  and  William  H.  Mitchell.  The  last  three  had  received 
their  legal  education  largely  under  his  direction. 

For  twenty-five  years,  dating  from  1870,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  of  the  State,  and  engaged  in  the  most  important  litigation 
of  that  period.  In  the  first  of  the  so-called  Concord  Railroad 
cases,  that  of  the  directors  of  that  railroad  to  annul  a  lease  of 
the  property  executed  by  a  previous  board,  on  the  eve  of  its 
retirement  from  control,  to  the  Northern  Railroad,  Mr.  Bingham 
was  associated  with  Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Gilman  Marston, 
Marshal  &  Chase,  and  others  for  the  plaintiffs  and  made  the 
closing  argument  for  his  clients,  —  an  argument  that  in  breadth  of 
view,  knowledge  of  the  law,  clearness,  and  weight  at  once  placed 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  New  England. 
The  decision  was  in  favor  of  his  clients,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  the  principal  counsel  of  the  road  in  the  various  suits 
with  connecting  roads  that  grew  out  of  the  struggle  to  control 
the  transportation  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bingham  had  no  taste  for  criminal  practice,  but  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law  governing  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion caused  his  services  to  be  sought  by  persons  arraigned  for 
capital  offences  on  four  occasions.  The  first  was  the  case  of  John 
Scaniiell,  of  Bethlehem,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  1864. 
John  H.  George  appeared  with  Mr.  Bingham  for  the  defence,  and 
made  the  closing  argument  for  his  client,  while  Mr.  Bingham  pre- 
pared the  defence,  made  the  opening  statement,  and  presented  the 
evidence.  Briefly  stated,  the  facts  in  this  peculiar  case  were  as  fol- 
lows. The  Scannells  lived  near  the  Gale  River  Mills,.whicii  were  not 
then  in  operation,  and  this  family  was  the  only  one  living  in  the 
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neighborhood.  Mrs.  Scanuell  disappeared  in  the  winter  of  1864, 
and  some  weeks  after  her  remains  were  found  near  a  path  leading 
from  her  home  to  that  of  some  neighbors  on  Beech  Hill.  A  post- 
mortem disclosed  the  fact  that  blood  had  settled  on  one  side  of 
the  head  between  the  skull  and  the  scalp  and  that  a  suture  had 
separated.  There  was  testimony  for  the  State  tending  t'O  prove 
a  quarrel  and  a  blow  by  a  piece  of  slab  wood,  and  the  conten- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  State  was  that  death  was  caused  by  such 
a  blow  and  her  body  removed  to  the  place  where  it  was  sub- 
sequently found.  The  critical  point  in  the  defence  was  reached 
when  Mr.  Bingham  called  to  the  witness  box  several  physicians  in 
succession  who  testified  that  the  suture  was,  or  might  have  been, 
opened  by  freezing  and  expansion  of  the  brain.  This  theory  was 
sufficient  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  death  and  insured  a 
verdict  of  ^'  not  guilty."  The  other  cases  in  which  he  appeared 
for  the  defence  were  those  of  Moses  li.  Sawyer,  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  John  Emerson  at  Piermont;  Martin  T>ickcy  for 
the  murder  of  Eastman,  and  together  with  Judge  Edgar  Aldrich 
and  Irving  W.  Drew  for  Williams  and  Mrs.  Steere  for  the  murder 
of  Orrin  Steere.  In  these  cases  popular  sentiment  was  against  the 
prisoners,  yet  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  returned  in  each.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  skilful  defence  made  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  the  decisive  factor  in  reaching  the  result.  In  the  trial 
of  Mills  for  the  murder  of  Maxwell  at  Easton  he  appeared  for  the 
State.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  civil  actions  in  which  he 
appeared  as  counsel ;  they  were  many  and  important,  in  respect 
to  the  principles  and  interests  involved,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  for  many  years  he  was  retained  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
tried  in  this  county  as  well  as  many  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 
His  practice  in  other  States  and  in  the  United  States  courts  was 
considerable,  and  employed  much  of  his  time. 

The  political  opinions  held  by  Harry  Bingham  wei*e  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  his  early  environment.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  stout  opponents  of  federalism,  and 
when  the  '^  era  of  good  feeling"  passed,  in  the  storm  that  aroused 
the  people  in  1828,  they  naturally,  as  followers  of  Jefferson,  adhered 
to  the  political  fortunes  of  Jackson.  The  blood  of  democracy 
coursed  in  the  veins  of  the  young  man.  He  was  not,  however, 
disposed  to  accept  his  political  principles  as  a  birthright.  His 
mind  was  of  a  peculiar  order.  He  had  to  know  things  before  they 
received  his  approval.  He  accordingly  investigated,  reflected,  and 
tried  a  political  proposition  as  he  would  a  question  of  law  by  the 
tests  of  reason,  experience,  and  principle.     When  he  had  reached  a 
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satisfactory  conclusion,  it  was  seldom  or  never  changed ;  like  his 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  his  friendships  and  his  enmities,  these 
decisions  stood  the  assaults  of  years,  and  only  when  the  battle 
ei^ed  with  his  final  retirement  were  his  opinions  permitted  to  be 
tnquenced  to  the  extent  of  a  renunciation  of  even  immaterial 
matters.  This  tenacity  was  manifested  in  his  adherence  to  the 
liabitual  mispronunciation  of  two  or  three  words.  One  of  those, 
"  put,"  was  always  "  pSt "  with  him. 

Wlien  he  first  became  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  State 
democracy,  the  fortunes  of  the  party  were  in  their  decadence.  A 
storm  was  gathering  which  was  to  sweep  thousands  from  their 
political  moorings,  reconstruct  old  and  create  new  political  par- 
ties. At  the  crisis  when  it  was  known  that  the  Enow-Nothings 
were  to  carry  the  State,  a  meeting  of  leading  men  was  held  at 
Somersworth  to  take  counsel  in  regard  to  future  action.  A  gen- 
eral course  was  mapped  out.  But  loyalty  was  then  as  much  an 
unknown  quantity  as  it  was  among  Napoleon's  favorites  after 
Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  this  conference  Mr.  Bingham  and 
several  others  remained  for  a  night  at  Concord,  and  were  invited 
to  another  and  more  select  conference  which  was  held  in  the 
private  office  of  an  apothecary.  The  question  discussed  was  what 
was  to  be  the  position  of  those  present  in  view  of  known  changes 
that  had  occurred  since  they  left  Somersworth.  At  this  time  the 
effect  of  their  decision  on  their  personal  political  fortunes  was 
fully  considered.  Harry  Bingham  was  unmoved  by  such  argu- 
ments and  stood  for  loyalty  to  principles.  For  the  moment*  his 
appeal  had  influence,  and  all  agreed  to  stand  by  the  old  party. 
Within  a  few  days  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
Know-Nothing  candidate  for  Governor,  added  to  tlie  confusion. 
A  new  candidate  was  sought,  and  the  position  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Bingham  by  men  who,  when  he  declined  to  consider  their  offer, 
united  upon  llalph  Motcalf,  who  subsequently  held  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  during  two  terms.  Had  he  been  a  traf- 
ficker in  principles,  it  is  easy  to  speculate  as  to  the  political 
^Mionors"  that  would  undoubtedly  have  been  his  in  the  succeeding 
forty  years.  He  regarded  the  proposition  then,  and  ever  after,  as 
one  unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  His  character  was 
not  so  well  established  in  1855  as  it  was  in  later  years,  and  this 
incident  became  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  it 
rested. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1861,  and  was  re-elected  annually  until  1867,  when 
he  declined  a  nomination.    He  was  a  member  in  1868,  from  1871 
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to  1879  inclusive,  and  in  1881, 1889,  and  1891.  From  1888  to 
1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  While  a  member  he  served 
upon  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1871  and  in  1874,  when  his 
party  had  a  majority  in  the  House,  he  was  chairman  of  Uiat 
committee.  Always  the  leader  of  his  partv  during  his  legisla- 
tive career,  he  had  an  influence  in  shaping  non-political  legisla- 
tion that  was  second  to  that  of  no  other  member. 

It  was  in  1874  that  a  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  union 
or  consolidation  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  the  Lowell  and  Nashua, 
and  tlie  Nashua  and  Wilton  railroads,  constituting  the  line  of  con- 
necting roads  between  Boston  and  Wilton,  then  operated  by  the 
same  corporation.  People  to-day  could  with  difficulty  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  opposition  against  the  measure.  ^^  It  was 
the  entering  wedge  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  in  tlie  end  was 
to  place  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  in  the  control  of  one  corpora- 
tion ; "  **  it  would  destroy  competition ; "  and  many  other  objections 
were  urged.  Mr.  Bingham  led  the  opposition  to  the  measure, 
while  John  G.  Sinclair  had  charge  in  behalf  of  its  friends.  After 
a  contest  of  great  vigor  and  unexampled  incidents,  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  on  the  first  trial  of  strength ;  but  a 
reconsideration  was  secured,  and  it  passed  the  Ilouse.  While  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  1888,  Mr.  Bingham  opposed  the  passage 
of  a  bill  entitled  '^  An  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  rail- 
road corporations  by  general  law."  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  act,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  principal  point  he  urged  against 
the*  bill.  He  claimed  that  its  passage  would  surrender  to  the 
railroads  of  the  State  not  only  the  control  of  transportation,  but 
would  ultimately  place  the  law-making  power  and  the  political 
destinies  of  the  State  in  their  control ;  ^^  that  by  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  law  the  members  of  the  Legislature  betray  their 
constituents  and  deliver  tliem  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  mercy 
of  a  conscienceless  power."  In  this  opposition  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Irving  W.  Drew  of  the  Cods  District,  who  ofTered 
many  amendments  calculated  to  limit  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions. In  view  of  the  results  very  few  people  will  be  inclined 
to  deny  to  these  senators  the  vision  of  seers  and  the  voice  of 
I)rophets.  Other  measures  advocated  persistently  for  years  were 
the  act  finally  passed  for  the  punishment  of  bribery  at  elections 
and  the  law  known  as  the  Australian  Ballot  Act. 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  he  was  many  times  its 
candidate  tor  Congressman  and  for  United  States  Senator.  In 
1874  Oovernor  Weston  named  him  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  strong  railroad  interests  opposed  his  con- 
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firmation  in  the  Council,  and  Judge  Cushing  was  finally  appointed 
to  the  position. 

His  legislative  career  was  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere,  yet  it 
was  such  as  to  call  forth  his  great  powers  as  a  politician  and 
statesman.  As  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives  his  tact 
and  skill  in  dealing  with  individuals  were  often  tested,  and  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  his  force  as  a  politician.  As  a  statesman 
dealing  with  masses  and  principles  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
state,  his  vast  knowledge  of  history,  his  mastery  of  legal  prin- 
ciples, and  his  power  of  statement  were  as  clearly  discernible  and 
hardly  less  useful  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  wider  field  of  national  affairs.  He  was  a 
constructive  law-maker,  but  not  a  meddler  with  the  statutes  or  a 
visionary.  He  preferred  to  keep  in  old  paths  that  time  and  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  .be  safe  rather  than  to  venture  in  untried 
ways. 

He  was  a  powerful  speaker  and  seldom  failed  to  convince  a 
candid  audience.  He  was  not  what  is  commonly  t^srmed  an 
orator;  his  weapons  were  those  of  reason  and  logic,  and  his  lan- 
guage, derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources,  was  characterized  by 
simplicity  and  strength.  Ho  laid  a  solid  foundation,  and  the 
superstructure  erected  thereon  would  stand  and  command  atten- 
tion without  rhetorical  embellishments. 

Ho  was  democratic  in  his  habits,  entirely  devoid  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  one  of  the  most  natural  of  men.  Encomiums 
and  compliments  came  to  him  in  abundance  after  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  the  courts  or  in  the  Legislature.  These  he  appreciated, 
but  was  otherwise  unaffected  by  them.  He  was  seldom  given  to 
convei*sation  regarding  his  achievements,  and  on  occasions  when 
he  spoke  of  them  was  a  severe  critic  of  his  own  work.  He  was 
unassuming,  gracious,  helpful,  and  moderate  in  his  charges  for  legal 
services.  For  many  years  after  he  became  the  head  of  the  bar 
of  the  State  his  charges  were  limited  by  the  fee  bill.  This  was 
a  serious  stumbling-block  sometimes  to  others  in  the  settlement 
of  accounts,  and  members  of  the  bar  suggested  that  two  promi- 
nent members  should  call  upon  him  to  remedy  this  evil.  They 
did  so  during  a  law  term  at  Lancaster,  and  urged  him  to  increase 
the  amount  of  his  charges.  He  said  but  little  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  when  the  committee  had  stated  its  case,  he  was  silent  for 
some  time  and  then  said,  ^^The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  I  charge 
a  good  deal  more  now  than  I  can  collect,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
making  a  change ; "  and  it  was  some  years  before  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  so. 
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Tho  extent  of  his  learning,  especially  regarding  the  world^s 
history,  was  simply  marvellous ;  it  seemed  to  be  boundless.  Once 
when  an  agent  was  urging  him  to  purchase  a  great  Encyclopedia, 
he  made  a  brief  examination  of  a  volume,  and  turning  to  Cuba 
found  an  error  in  its  area  as  there  given  which  the  agent  said  was 
called  to  his  attention  for  the  first  time.  'His  memory  was  so 
accurate  that  nothing  that  he  had  ever  known  or  considered 
seemed  to  escape.  His  friendships  were  strong  and  seldom 
broken.  His  relations  with  an  eminent  politician  of  his  own 
party  were  sometimes  doubtful  on  account  of  conflicting  am- 
bitions, and  Mr.  Bingham  had  many  reasons  for  sundering 
the  chain  that  had  held  them  in  friendship  for  many  years. 
When,  however,  misfortunes  came  to  this  friend,  he  was  the  firat 
to  go  to  his  assistance,  and  continued  to  give  him  aid  until  the 
clouds  passed. 

Mr.  Biugliam  was  not  a  church-member,  but  he  was  a  firm 
bolievor  in  tho  Bible  as  tho  word  of  flod  and  in  wliat  is  termed 
orthodox  theology.  When  he  died,  his  funeral  was  held  in  tho 
Opera  House,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  All  Saints  Church, 
reading  the  beautiful  Episcopal  service.  It  was  attended  by 
hundreds  from  out  of  town  and  by  many  from  distant  States. 

George  Azro  Bingham,  the  fifth  child  and  fourth  son  of  War- 
ner and  Lucy  (Wheeler)  Bingham,  was  born  April  25, 1826.  He 
grew  up  agile  and  lusty.  He  attended  school  in  tho  old  ^'  castle 
district"  with  his  brother  Edward.  After  leaving  the  home 
school,  he  spent  several  years  at  the  high  school  at  Concord  Cor- 
ner or  at  Waterford,  when  his  brother  Harry  was  principal  at 
those  institutions,  and  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy. 

In  these  years,  like  many  another  young  man  seeking  to  better 
his  position  in  the  world,  he  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months.  In  1846  he  entered  the  law  o£Sce  of  Thomas  Bartlett 
at  Lyndon,  and  in  December,  1848,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Danville.  The  winter  of  1848-1849  was  passed  in  the  West, 
whither  he  had  journeyed  with  a  view  of  locating  and  practising 
his  profession.  The  surroundings  were  not  congenial  and  he 
returned  to  Vermont.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  entei*ed  into 
partnei*ship  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  was  at  the  time  the  leader  of 
tho  bar  in  Caledonia  County.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Bartlett  hav- 
ing been  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  George  W.  lloberts 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  style  being  Bartlett,  Bingham 
&  Roberts.  The  Whigs  having  gerrymandered  Mr.  Bartlett  out 
of  any  chance  of  re-election,  at  the  close  of  his  term  he  returned 
to  active  practice.    The  business  not  being  sufficient  to  engage 
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the  activities  of  all  the  mcmbera  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Bingham  with- 
drew, and  in  the  closing  months  of  1852  joined  his  brother 
Hnrrv  at  Littleton.  The  firm  of  H.  &  G.  A.  Bingham,  then  estab- 
lished, continued  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  generation,  and  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  legal  knowledge  and  strength  unsurpassed 
bv  any  other  firm  in  the  State. 

At  this  time  Littleton  was  on  the  threshold  of  great  material 
advancement.  The  adventof  tlie  railroad,  wliich  had  its  northern 
terminus  here  for  eighteen  years,  brought  an  increase  of  prosper- 
ity, in  which  the  legal  fraternity  reaped  its  full  share  of  the 
harvest.  In  the  division  of  labor  which  was  deemed  necessary, 
the  Coos  business  fell  to  the  junior  member.  Here  he  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  a  case  which  would  put  his  quality  to  the  test. 
The  once  famous  case  of  Russell  v.  Dyer,  in  which  the  title  to 
the  Fabyan  House  property  was  involved,  was  soon  upon  the 
docket,  and  Mr.  Bingham  was  retained  for  the  defendant. 
Plis  management  of  this  case  was  such  as  to  place  him  well  to 
the  front  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  to  secure  for  him 
retainers  in  many  of  the  most  important  causes  tried  in  this 
conntv. 

In  1860  the  firm  of  H.  &  G.  A.  Bingham  was  merged  in  that 
of  Woods  &  Bingham,  Hon.  A.  S.  Woods  and  Edward  Woods 
becoming  members,  with  an  additional  office  at  Bath  in  charge  of 
Judge  Woods  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  .Mr.  Bingham  re- 
mained at  Bath  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
returned  to  Littleton,  and  the  old  firm  of  H.  &  G.  A.  Bingham 
was  re-established.     Prom  this  firm  Mr.  G.  A.  Bingham  retired  in 
1870,  and  was  without  a  partner  until  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1876.     He   remained  upon  the  bench 
nearly  four  years,  resigning  in  October,  1880.     In  December  fol- 
lowing,  he  resumed   practice  with   Edgar    Aldrich  as  partner. 
Soon   after,  Daniel  0.  Remich   became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Judge  Bingham  was  reappointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1884,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  March,  1891, 
when  impaired  health  and  a  desire  to  establish  his  son  in  business 
led  him  to  retire  to  private  life.     He  at  once  resumed  practice 
with  his  son,  George  H.,  as  partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bing- 
ham &  Bingham.    To  the  business  of  this  firm  he  devoted  what- 
ever of  strength  remained,  until  the  connection  was  dissolved  by 
the  inexorable  mandate  which  all  must  ol)ey. 

His  professional  life  was  one  of  great  activity,  and  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  he  appeared  as  counsel  were  important,  both  on 
account  of  the  interests  and  the  principles  involved.    Of  these 
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a  list  is  not  necessary.  The  leading  cases  were  Russell  v.  Dyer, 
before  referred  to ;  Wells  v.  The  Jackson  Iron  Manufacturing 
Co. ;  Cahoon  v.  Coe ;  several  in  which  he  appeared  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway ;  the  Bemis  cases ;  The  New  Hampshire  Land  Co. 
V.  Tilton  et  aL  and  Tlie  Manchester  and  Lawrence  Railroad  v. 
The  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 

His  political  principles  were  imbibed  at  the  purest  fountains  of 
Jeifersonian  democracy,  and  were  adhered  to  undeviatingly  through 
life.  They  closed  to  him  the  avenues  to  high  political  preferment, 
but  such  lienors  as  were  within  the  gift  of  his  party  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  which  convened  at  Charleston  in  June,  1860, 
and  finished  its  sessions  at  Baltimore.  In  this  convention  he  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Douglas.  In 
1864  and  1865  he  represented  the  old  twelfth  district  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1875  and  1876  was  a  representative  from  Littleton 
to  the  General  Court.  In  the  campaign  of  1880  ho  was  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  his  associates  in  defeat  at  the  polls.  He  was  not  anxious 
to  serve  in  the  numerous  minor  but  not  less  useful  positions 
which  the  public  called  him  to  fill;  but  his  views  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship  were  such  that  he  often  yielded  to  these  demands  when 
compliance  requirod  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  valuable  time  on 
his  part.  He.di^harged  all  the  duties  of  this  character  with  zeal 
and  intelligence. 

.  We  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  character  as  a  lawyer  with 
diffidence.  To  those  who  have  felt  the  thrust  of  his  steel  and 
the  force  of  his  blow,  or  shared  in  his  sagacious  counsels  and 
witnessed  his  triumphs  at  the  bar,  any  observations  must  seem 
superfluous. 

On  first  coming  to  the  bar  he  evidently  gave  mora  caro  to  the 
form  than  to  the  substance  of  his  arguments.  His  bearing  was 
manly  and  engaging ;  his  voice,  resonant,  clear,  and  penetrating. 
His  language  was  fluent,  but  his  vocabulary  not  of  wide  range ; 
his  sentences  were  long,  involved,  and  often  marrad  by  mixed 
metaphors.  He  soon,  however,  reached  the  conclusion  that  verdicts 
were  to  be  gained  by  other  moans  tlian  oratory,  and  his  methods 
as  an  advocate  wore  much  changed.  Ilis  stylo,  tliougli  always 
wanting  in  purity  and  simplicity  of  diction,  became  strong,  delib- 
erate/ and  convincing.  He  appealed  to  the  judgment  rather  than 
to  the  feelings  of  a  jury. 

Few  men  have  attained  eminence  at  the  bar  who  seemed  so 
wanting  the  accomplishments  usually  deemed  essentia}  to  success 
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as  nil  advocate.  He  had  little  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and 
while  he  possessed  some  humor  and  a  Iceen  relish  of  wit  in  others, 
he  seldom  made  use  of  these  qualities  himself.  From  the  first  he 
was  a  zealous  student  of  the  law,  with  no  time  for  general  reading ; 
his  knowledge  of  literature  was  not  largo,  and  this  vast  armory  of 
tlio  advocate  was  practically  closed  to  him. 

Wliat,  then,  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  for  he  was  easily 
one  of  tlie  first  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  our  State  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  his  clear  eye  for  facts,  his  immense  power  of  concentration,  his 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
client.  Carlyle's  characterization  of  one  of  the  world's  great  men 
is  true  of  liim :  ^^The  man  had  a  certain,  instinctive,  ineradicable 
feeling  for  reality,  and  did  base  himself  upon  fact  so  long  as  he 
had  any  basis."  His  mind  was  compact  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  and  he  readily  applied  their  principles  to  the  case  in  hand. 
These  characteristics,  together  with  an  indomitable  spirit  and  in- 
tense application,  were  invaluable  in  tlie  preparation  of  causes  for 
trial.  He  knew  his  own  case  thoroughly  and  that  of  his  opponent 
as  well.  In  these  respects,  and  in  the  assembling  of  evidence  and 
its  presentation  to  the  jury,  he  has  had  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
rior in  our  day.  His  intellectual  energies  responded  to  every  de- 
mand made  upon  them.  They  grew  and  broadened  with  every 
increasing  opportunity. 

On  the  bench  these  qualities  shone  with  added  lustra  He  was 
patient  in  hearing  and  quick  in  ruling  upon  questions  raised  in 
the  progress  of  a  trial.  His  conduct  there  received  the  commen- 
dation of  his  associates  and  the  approval  of  the  bar.  His  courtesy 
and  kindness  were  marked  features  of  his  professional  life,  and  to 
young  and  inexperienced  practitioners,  or  his  juniors,  he  was  very 
gracious,  aiding  them  in  many  ways,  generally  more  by  suggestion 
than  by  direction. 

In  peraonal  appearance  Mr.  Bingham  was  tall  and  imposing, 
his  manners  simple  and  dignified.  I  recall  him  as  he  appeared 
when  he  first  came  to  Littleton,  and  I  think  it  is  given  to  few  men 
to  preserve  through  a  long  and  laborious  life  so  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  early  manhood  as  was  given  to  him.  Until  dis- 
ease had  racked  his  frame,  the  only  change  the  years  seemed  to 
have  made  in  face  or  figure  was  an  added  calm  and  seriousness 
which  came  to  the  one,  and  the  rounding  fulness  which  middle 
life  brings  to  the  other. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Smith  of  Lyndon,  who  sur- 
vived but  a  short  time.  In  1858  he  was  united  with  Miss  Eliza  I., 
daughter  of  Judge  Woods  of  Bath,  a  woman  of  strong  intellectual 
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endowments  and  varied  culture.  Their  domestic  life  was  an  ideal 
one.  In  the  family  circle  Mr.  Bingham  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  there  he  found  the  only  relaxation  from  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  professional  life  that  he  permitted  himself  to 
enjoy. 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  community  in  which  ho  passed  the  active  years  of  his  life.  A 
man  of  positive  opinions  and  aggressive  tendencies,  living  a  life  of 
contention  at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  he  passed  through  the  tur- 
moil of  a  busy  life  with  no  stain  resting  upon  his  character. 

He  was  charitable  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  term ;  though  not 
an  indiscrimate  giver,  with  a  purse  open  to  every  demand  which 
might  be  made  ui)on  it,  he  was  certainly  wise  and  liberal  in  his 
charities.  No  worthy  public  work  or  measure  during  more  than 
forty  years  of  his  residence  in  Littleton  failed  to  receive  the  sup- 
port of  his  heart  and  purse. .  He  was  temperate  in  all  things  but 
tliis,  —  he  could  not  spare  the  magnificent  constitution  with  which 
his  Maker  had  endowed  him,  and  when  the  immortal  spirit  took 
its  flight,  tlie  frame  whicli  had  been  its  earthly  tenement  was 
literally  worn  out.  Had  he  survived  a  few  months  longer,  he 
would  have  rounded  out  the  span  allotted  by  the  Psalmist.  His 
years  were  filled  with  unremitting  labor  and  usefulness,  and  when 
his  life  went  out,  the  community  in  which  he  had  long  dwelt  lost 
a  good  citizen,  the  State  a  servant  who  had  served  her  well,  and 
this  association  ^  one  of  the  pillars  of  its  strength. 

Tlie  youngest  of  the  Bingham  brothers  who  have  had  a  home 
in  Littleton  is  Edward  F.  Bingham,  long  a  judge  in  Ohio,  and  but 
recently  retired  under  the  law  from  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  began  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Miller  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  in 
May,  1848,  came  to  Littleton  and  entered  the  office  of  his  bi*other 
Harry.  He  remained  until  September,  1849,  when  he  returned 
to  Ohio  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  bears 
a  strong  physical  resemblance  to  his  brother  George  A.;  they 
having  the  Bingham  complexion  and  temperament,  while  Harry 
resembled  the  Wheelers  in  these  respects.  He  early  achieved 
eminence  in  his  new  home,  and  was  long  regarded  as  among 
the  strongest  judicial  characters  of  that  State  noted  for  its  great 
lawyers.  Judge  Bingham  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this  eminent 
family,  and  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  old  Granite  State  home. 

Edmund  Carleton,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Edmund  and  Joanna  Carle- 
ton,  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy,  Haverhill,  N.  H. ; 

1  Grafton  and  Coos  Bar  Auoclation,  1895. 
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graduated  with  honor  from  Dartmouth  College,  in  1822  ;  taught 
school  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  member  of  the  familv  of  John  C.  Calhoun ;  read  law 
with  Col.  William  Ganiett,  Tappahannock,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  county,  Jan.  25,  1826  (having 
meantime,  1825,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Dartmouth  College);  the  same  year  returned  to  Haverhill,  and 
became  associated  with  tToseph  Bell,  Esq. ;  moved  to  Littleton, 
in  1827,  and  thenceforward  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  com- 
munity.* 

In  law  matters  his  judgment  was  good,  and  his  opinions 
valued  by  bench  and  bar.  His  disposition  to  settle  cases  out  of 
court,  and  especially  his  delicate  health,  reduced  the  large  number 
of  clients  which  should  otherwise  have  come  to  him.  He  sought 
a  more  active  life  and  became  a  manufacturer  of  lumber.  Dr. 
Adams  Moore  was  his  associate  in  a  number  of  land  and  timber 
speculations.  In  1883  he  cleared  the  land  now  called  Apthorp, 
it  being  covered  with  a  forest  of  large  pine-trees,  and  erected 
a  saw-mill  where  the  electric  light  plant  now  is.  No  similar 
venture  had  then  been  made  so  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  River.  The  road  which  he  made  to  his  mill  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  highway. 

lie  built  a  dwelling-house  on  the  hill  opposite  the  mill,  and  in 
1844  moved  his  family  from  the  village  to  the  new  home.  Since 
the  trees  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  have  been  cut  away,  a 
remarkably  fine  view  of  Mount  Lafayette,  directly  south,  can  be 
had  from  the  house.  He  was  fond  of  .the  hamlet  which  grew 
around  him,  and  was  instrumental  in  having  the  Common  given 
to  the  town,  conjointly,  by  the  Messrs.  Balch,  Bedington,  Cate,and 
himself. 

The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  to  build  a  road  through 
to  the  south  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  specifying  that  the  work  should 
be  directed  by  an  appointee  of  the  Govenior  and  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Carleton.  The 
road  was  so  well  made  that  it  has  continued  to  be  a  delightful 
thoroughfare  ever  since. 

He  was  public-spirited  and  never  shirked  responsibility,  was 
active  in  the  formation  of  a  town  lyceum  in  1831  and  partici- 
pated in  the  debates,  served  on  the  School  Committee,  made 
temperance  addresses,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church.     He  married,  November  30, 1886,  Mary  Kilburn 

1  This  sketch  xrnn  prepnred  by  one  who  Icnew  him  many  yean.  It  should  have 
preceded  in  natural  order  those  of  the  Bingham  brotliers. 
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Coffin,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tristram  Ooffin.    She  was  a  woman 

of  rare  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  fitted  to  shine  in  the  highest 
society ;  had  profited  by  tlie  teaching  of  Mary  Lyon  (founder  of 
Ml  Holyoke  College),  and  Miss  Grant  at  Ipswich,  Mass.;  had 
taught  iu  the  Concord  Academy,  1834,  and  had  trained  the  choir 
of  Boscawen  to  sing  the  song  of  Freedom.  She  was  the  first  and 
most  powerful  anti-slavery  woman  in  Littleton  and  vicinity,  and 
influenced  her  husband  greatly.  In  1887  they  began  to  prod  the 
conscience  of  the  church  for  continuing  to  hold  fellowship  with 
slavoholdora,  and  they  never  ceased  so  long  as  there  was  a  slave 
in  the  land.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  at  the  point  of  death, 
wished  to  join  the  church,  and  made  the  desired  action  by  tho 
church  a  condition  precedent.  It  was  refused.  The  Littleton 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  formed  (1837), 
owing  to  their  exertions.  Mr.  Oarleton  voluntarily  defended  Allen 
and  Brown,  who  were  sent  to  jail  for  making  Abolitionist  excla- 
mations between  tho  acts  of  worship  in  tho  Congi*cgationalist 
meeting-house. 

Mr.  Carleton's  house  was  a  station  on  the  ^^  Underground  Rail- 
road," and  he  never  failed  to  get  his  fugitive  slave  passenger  to 
the  next  station  north,  which  was  Lancaster.  He  took  tlie  ^'  Lib- 
erator,"  and,  his  file  of  the  same  being  the  most  perfect  obtainable, 
it  has  been  purchased  by  Congress  and  is  now  in  the  Congressional 
Library.  Garrison  circulated  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  a  copy  was  mailed  to  Mr.  Carlcton.  This  was  illegally 
obtained  from  the  post-office,  and  was  wrongfully  used  against 
him.  Two  incidents,  one  of  them  lively,  set  the  matter  straight, 
and  the  attack  reacted  upon  its  instigators. 

He  was  for  the  Union.  Though  he  had  supported  Jackson  for 
the  Presidency,  he  was  naturally  a  Whig,,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  to  act  with  that  party  but  for  the  question  of 
Slavery.  That  made  him  a  leader  iu  the  Liberty  and  Free-soil 
parties,  and  he  was  by  them  often  named  for  office.  John 
P.  Hale  and  N.  P.  Berry  —  afterwards  Governor  —  were  his  in- 
timate political  friends.  The  latter  was  one  day  dining  at  Mr. 
Carleton's  house.  The  ''  dough  face"  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  contempt.  Said  the  Governor :  '^  One  tells  me, '  I  am 
anti-slavery,  but' ;  and  another,  ^  I  am  anti-slavery,  but';  and  my 
reply  to  them  is,  ^  I  am  anti-slavery,  but,  top  and  all.' "  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  office,  knowing  election  to  be  im- 
possible; and  never  hesitated  to  express  his  views,  which  were 
always  given  temperately,  deliberately,  clearly,  forcibly.  His 
course  of  action  was  thoroughly  disliked   by  tlie  majority,  but 
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bis  personal  character  was  universally  respected.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  questioning  his  statement  of  fact.  Naturally  he  helped 
to  form  the«Republican  party ;  and  when  New  Hampshire  voted  for 
Lincoln,  in  1860,  he  bore  the  official  announcement  to  Washington. 
His  family  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  The  death  of  four 
daughters  visibly  depressed  him.  Reverses  of  fortune,  sickness, 
and  C8|)ccialiy  a  feeling  of  martyrdom  —  for  the  common  lot  of 
reformers  was  his  —  enfeebled  his  mental  and  physical  powers 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  though  he  survived  his  wife 
by  two  years,  and  reached  a  great  age. 

A  son  of  Littleton  who  has  won  high  professional  honors  abroad 
is  Edmund  Cai'leton,  M.  D.  He  is  a  son  of  Edmund  Carleton  whose 
life  filled  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the  town  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  doctor  began  life  without  superior  advantages,  except 
those  of  heredity  and  the  intellectual  character  of  his  surround- 
ings. These  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
character.  As  a  youth  he  was  an  industrious  student,  and  with 
.  his  father's  assistance  as  teacher,  acquired  an  excellent  education. 
Having  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  began  practice  in  New 
York  City,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  made  his  way 
slowly  at  first,  but  in  a  few  years  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man 
and  his  skill  as  a  physician  combined  to  crown  his  efforts  with 
success  and  bring  him  an  ample  practice. 

Edgar  Aldrich,  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  the  northernmost  town  of  the 
State,  February  6,  1848,  the  son  of  Ephraim  0.  Aldrich,  a  promi- 
nent and  forceful  citizen  of  the  Indian  Stream  country,  and  Ada- 
line  Bedel  Ilaynos,  a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Moody  Bedel  of 
Revolutionary  fame.^  Born  and  reared  in  what  was  then  com- 
paratively the  "  frontier  country,"  he  enjoyed  the  slender  advan- 
tages of  the  district  school,  at  the  same  time  lajring  the  foundations 
of  a  rugged  constitution  through  the  stimulating  powers  of  manual 
labor  on  his  father's  farm.  The  inherent  determination  which 
is  the  key  to  success  in  life  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  seek  a 
broader  education,  and  after  a  course  at  Oolebrook  Academy  ho 
entered  the  Law  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating  from  that  in- 
stitution with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  had  previously  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  Ira  A.  Ramsey 
at  Golebrook,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  soon  after  graduation 
while  still  under  the  constitutional  age  limit  of  twenty-one.  His 
youth,  however,  had  no  deterrent  effect  upon  his  success,  and  at  an 
early  period  in  his  professional  career  he  had  acquired  a  large  and 

^  Thii  sketch  was  written  by  Harry  M.  Morie. 
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desirable  clientage  and  had  twice  served  as  County  Solicitor  of 
Oo(i8  Gounty.  The  opportunities  Tor  building  up  a  substantial 
practice  in  the  town  of  Colebrook  were  necessarily  contracted  by  the 
meagre  population  and  the  infrequency  of  important  litigation,  and 
when,  in  1881,  he  was  offered  a  partnership  with  Judge  George 
A.  Bingham  at  Littleton,  he  accepted,  the  connection  being  main- 
tained until  Judge  Bingham's  appointment  to  the  bench  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884.  He  continued  in  practice  with  D.  0.  Remich  until 
January,  1889,  after  which,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench  by  Pi*esident  Harrison  in  February,  1891,  he  was  alone. 

During  these  years  of  practice  at  Littleton  he  served  the  town 
as  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1885,  the  only  Littletoniau  to  hold  that  oftice.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  and  continued  to  servo  in  this  capacity  until  1896.  Ho 
was  moderator  in  1801,  and  in  1884,  representing  the  Itcpuhli- 
cans,  together  with  Harry  Bingham,  representing  the  Democrats, 
was  supervisor  to  make  up  a  new  check-list  of  voters. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  he  has  been  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1902,  as  the  candidate  of 
both  political  parties,  and  throughout  the  session  bore  a  leading 
part  in  settling  the  many  questions  that  were  presented  to  that 
body.  His  most  powerful  effort  was  a  speech  on  the  so-called 
^'  Trust  and  Monopoly  "  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution,  in  which 
he  predicted  the  enormous  growth  of  the  trust  evil  that  has  since 
come  to  pass. 

Early  in  his  career  Judge  Aid  rich  earned  a  reputation  for 
strict  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  his  cause  and  client.  His  prepara- 
tion of  a  case  was  careful  and  complete.  In  addition  to  thorough 
preparation,  his  powers  of  analysis  and  masterly  presentation, 
combined  with  a  rugged  logic  in  argument,  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  and  made  his  services  desired  on 
one  side  or  another  in  nearly  all  the  important  litigation  in  the 
State,  while  he  was  frequently  called  into  the  neighboring  States 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  the  trial  of 
corporation  causes  involving  large  interests  and  intricate  ques- 
tions. After  thirteen  years  of  service  upon  the  bench,  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  New  England's  foremost  jurists  is  secure. 

Of  the  many  cases  with  which  Judge  Aldrich  has  been  connected, 
among  the  most  important  are  the  New  Hampshire  Land  Com- 
pany case ;  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company  v.  Olcott  Falls 
Company,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Irving  W.  Drew  of 
Lancaster,  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  defendant's  counsel  being 
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William  S.  Ladd  of  Lancaster,  and  Jeremiah  Smith  of  Dover 
(Judge  Aldrich's  able  argument  in  reply  to  Judge  Smith,  whicii 
secured  a  favorable  determination  for  his  client,  being  regarded 
as  so  worthy  an  effort  as  to  merit  publication  in  full  in  Volume 
65  of  the  New  Hampshire  Reports) ;  the  Bemis  Will  case ;  Rob- 
inson V.  Robinson ;  and  the  Steere  trial,  in  which  he  secured  an 
acquittal  for  the  defendant,  accused  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
his  associate  counsel  being  Harry  Bingham  and  Irving  W.  Drew. 
He  has  not  confined  his  abilities  to  legal  affairs,  but  has  read 
widely  and  critically,  and  is  a  close  student  of  current  questions. 

His  occasional  addresses  include  many  valuable  historical'and 
biographical  papei*8,and  among  these,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noted  in  the  genealogical  tables  under  his  name,  may  be  men- 
tioned "  John  Marshall  as  a  Soldier,"  delivered  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association  on  John  Marshall  Day,  1901 ;  his 
speech  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  advocating  a  statue 
of  Franklin  Pierce ;  and  an  article  in  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view "  for  December,  1901,  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  representatives,  which  was  largely  quoted 
in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  discussion  of  the  various 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  anarchy. 

Judge  Aldrich  possesses  what  is  commonly  termed  a  ^  legal 
mind."  The  ability  to  seize  at  once  the  crucial  point  of  a 
problem  and  to  decide  it  without  permitting  the  immaterial  por- 
tion to  confuse  his  judgment  is  his  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As 
a  speaker  he  is  forceful,  and  his  logic  inexorable.  His  judicial 
opinions  are  marked  by  clearness  and  strong  common-sense. 

October  7,  1872,  he  married  Louise  M.  Remick.  They  have 
two  children :  Florence  M.,  wife  of  Howard  S.  KniflTin  of  New 
York ;  and  Ephraim  F. ,  a  Boston  lawyer  and  head  of  the  firm 
of  Aldrich,  Shurtleff  <&  Flaherty.  Judge  Aldrich's  home,  "  Three 
Oaks,"  is  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  and 
commands  a  charming  view  of  the  distant  hills  and  the  winding 
Ammonoosuc  valley. 

The  campaigns  of  1888  and  1890  were  of  a  character  that  could 
not  be  repeated.  The  citizens  concluded  rightly  that  *^  the  flame 
was  not  worth  the  candle,"  and  the  election  of  1892  passed  with- 
out incident,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Oscar  G.  Hatch, 
Charles  F.  Eastman,  and  George  L.  Flanders,  the  first  named  a 
Republican,  the  last  two  Democrats.^  Mr.  Eastman  has  for  many 
yeara  given  much  of  his  time  to  the  public  service,  acting  in 

1  A  sketch  of  Colonel  Hatch  Rppeari  in  the  chapter  on  Banks  and  Bankers,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  80-87. 
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various  capacities.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men, Town  Auditor,  District  Commissioner,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Union  School  District,  Trustee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  a  member  of  various  committees  appointed  for 
special  purposes,  and  is  at  present  (1903)  a  member  of  that  to 
erect  the  Library  building,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Oarncgie.  While 
chairman  of  the  District  Commission  he  had  charge  of  the  impor- 
tant work  of  concreting  Main  Street.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Town  History,  and  its  treasurer  since  its  ap- 
pointment in  1883.  He  is  one  of  that  rare  class  of  officials  who 
are  able  to  transact  public  business  with  the  same  prudence  and 
interest  which  they  devote  to  their  private  affairs,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  quiet  manners,  who  has  never  manifested  any  particular 
ambition  to  attract  the  public  gaze  by  striving  for  public  honors, 
yet  is  qualified  in  all  respects  for  such  service. 

The  election  of  1892  was  the  last  to  bring  to  the  polls  the  full 
strength  of  both  parties.     It  was  also  the  last  to  be  fought  with 
old-time  vigor  and  acrimony.    The  catastrophe  that  befell  the 
Democratic  party  in  1896  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  leaders,  and 
discouraged  the  ranic  and  file.    Since  then  the  Republicans  have 
been  successful  by  large  majorities.    The    uniform    course  of 
events  has  rendei*ed  it  unnecessary  to  particularize  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs  further  than  may  be  necessary 
to  indicate  the  persons  voted  for.    The  successful  candidates  from 
1894  to  1908  inclusive  were,  in  1894,  Daniel  C.  Remich,  Henry 
Merrill,  John  W.  Farr ;   1896,  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  William 
H.  Bellows,  Prank  L   Parker;  1898,  Noah  Parr,  Dr.   William 
J.  Beattie,  Daniel  C.  Remich  ;  1900,  Henry  P.  Green,  Frederick 
G.  Chutter,  Curtis  Bedell ;  1902,  Daniel  C.  Remich,  William  H. 
Mitchell,  William  H.  Blake.    Those  for  whom   the  Democrats 
cast  their  ballots  were :  1894,  Frank  E.  Bowles,  Edwin  H.  Gould, 
Jacob  K.  Dunbar;  1896,  James  H.  Bailey,  Fred  H.   English, 
William  Kenney  ;  1898,  James  H.  Bailey,  Frank  P.  Bond,  Frank 
C.  Albee ;  1900,  Hiram  0.  Stevens,  Edward  B.  Lynch,  Olin  J. 
Mooney.^ 

Since  the  town  became  entitled  to  three  Representatives,  one  of 
the  number  has  been  selected  from  among  the  farmers.  Those 
belonging  to  that  class  in  the  foregoing  list  were  John  W.  Farr, 

1  Sketches  of  those  included  in  the  above  list  not  given  in  this  chapter  will  be 
found  as  follows :  of  William  H.  Bellows,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  70,  71 ;  Henry  Merrill,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  62;  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14,  16;  William  J.  Beattie,  M.D., 
pp.  188,  119;  F.  O.  Chutter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  67,  207,  208,  209;  E.  H.  Gould,  vol.  ii. 
p.  68;  F.  II.  English,  vol.  ii.  p.  65;  James  11.  Bailey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64, 66. 
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Frank  I.  Parker,  Noali  Farr,  Curtis  Bedell,  and  William  H.  Blake. 
Joiin  W.  and  Noah  Farr  are  members  of  the  family  of  that  name 
which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  prominent  in  the  town ;  they 
are  also  representative  farmera  of  the  highest  order.  John  W. 
Farr  has  been  a  prize-winner  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  for 
the  high  quality  of  his  butter ;  Noah  has  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  best  equipped  farms  in  the  town,  —  that  first  settled  in 
April,*  1770,  by  Nathan  Caswell.  As  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  such  farmers,  they  have  been  prominent  Grangers  since  the 
founding  of  the  order  in  Littleton.  Frank  I.  Parker,  too,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of  the  town,  and 
resides  on  a  farm  the  title  to  which  has  been  in  his  family  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  conveyed,  in  1802,  to 
Jonathan  Parker,  his  gi*eat-grandfather ;  since  then  it  has  passed 
successively  to  his  grandfather,  father,  and  himself.  Curtis  Bedell 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Bedell  family,  active  in  the  early  civil  and 
military  history  of  Haverhill  and  Bath.  He,  inheriting  some  of 
the  warlike  characteristics  of  the  family,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
between  the  States.  Mr.  Blake  was  formerly  a  business  man  in 
the  village,  then  a  farmer  on  the  Meadows,  but  is  now  retired ;  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  is  active  in  the  a£Fairs  of  the  Orand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  None  of  these  men  were  leaders  of  the  House ;  they 
were  modest,  intelligent,  and  sought  in  unobtrusive  ways  to  render 
their  constituents  the  full  measure  of  service  that  was  expected  of 
them  when  they  were  selected  from  a  thousand  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  law-makers. 

The  most  active  member  of  either  house  in  this  period  was 
Daniel  C.  Reniich,  who  has  occupied  a  position  as  a  leader  second 
to  that  of  none  of  his  associates. 

In  one  of  his  incomparable  essays,  lustrous  with  a  succession 
of  sparkling  thoughts,  Emerson  observes  that  "  Every  man  is  a 
quotation  from  all  his  ancestors."  Tiie  proportionate  effect  of 
the  various  influences  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter cannot  be  measured  accurately,  but  it  is  certain  that  hered- 
ity is  a  large,  if  not  the  dominant,  factor.  The  ancestors  of 
Daniel  Clarke  Remich  were  pioneers.*  They  came  from  the  Old 
England  to  the  New  England  while  the  wilderness  of  the  forest 
still  fringed  the  sea  and  with  their  fellows  entered  upon  the  long 
struggle  which  has  ended  at  last  with  the  conquest  of  a  continent 
and  the  annihilation  of  a  race.  In  those  iron  days  life  was  a 
battle  that  called  into  daily  exercise  the  highest  human  powers 
and  developed  in  a  superlative  degree  endurance,  courage,  and 

^  This  sketch  was  written  by  Robert  Jackion. 
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faith.  The  adventurous  spirit  craved  new  obstacles  and  sought 
new  dangers.  The  forest  levelled*  roads  cleared,  fields  smiling 
with  the  first  harvest,  and  a  measure  of  ease  secured,  there  was 
yet  something  lacking  to  the  pioneer's  content,  llie  horizon 
waited.  Onward  again  he  moved,  the  '*  skirmisher  of  civilization,'* 
blazing  the  way  for  the  myriads  to  come.  Rarely  did  he  win  for 
himself  the  reward  his  labor  and  daring  so  richly  deserved,  but  he 
bequeathed  to  his  children  a  heritage  of  character  achieved  through 
resolute  effort  and  unceasing  toil  that  they  might  reap  where  he 
had  sown. 

The  irrepressible  spirit  of  the  pioneer  survives  and  is  strongly 
accented  in  Daniel  0.  Remich.  Exhaustless  energy,  infinite  re- 
source, and  indomitable  will  are  his  salient  characteristics.  No 
task  is  so  forbidding,  no  obstacle  so  vast  as  to  discourage  his 
industry.  Once  his  purpose  is  determined,  he  summons  to  the 
assault  every  available  power  and  influence  within  his  control. 
He  defies  impossibility.  His  energies  are  never  at  rest  and  are 
constantly  seeking  new  outlets,  new  fields  of  action.  His  capacity 
for  work  is  prodigious.  Physically  tireless,  he  gives  an  attention 
to  detail  that  would  bring  a  weaker  man  to  collapse,  and  simulta- 
neously conducts  many  and  varied  affairs.  In  whatever  role  he 
assumes  he  is  at  once  a  force  to  be  considered.  Acute  hi  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  he  is  formidable  as  a  foe,  and  steadfast  as  a  friend. 
He  cannot  be  neutrali  and  his  nature  compels  him  to  combat  every 
opponent  with  his  utmost  vigor  as  well  as  to  lend  every  aid  to  the 
friend  or  principle  he  champions.  He  is  a  fighter  whose  resolu- 
tion grows  commensurately  with  the  opposition  he  meets,  and  who 
bows  to  the  inevitable  alone. 

He  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Vt.,  January  15,  1852.  His  early 
education  was  secured  in  the  schools  of  that  town  and  Cole- 
brook.  For  a  time  he  worked  in  the  mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
but  in  1875  he  entered  the  office  of  Edgar  Aldrich  in  Cole- 
brook,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  He  also  studied  in  the  offices 
of  Aldrich  &  Parsons  and  of  Jason  H.  Dudley,  and  completed  his 
preparation  by  a  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1878.  In  the  following  April  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Jason  H. 
Dudley  at  Oolcbrook,  under  the  lirni  uuuio  of  Dudley  4&  Itcniich. 
In  1882  he  came  to  Littleton  as  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Bingham,  Aldrich  &  Remich,  and  upon  its  dissolution,  caused 
by  the  reappointment  of  Judge  Bingham  to  the  Supreme  Bench, 
the  firm  became  Aldrich  &  Remich.  Later  he  was  in  partnerahip 
with  his  brother  James  W.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Remich  & 
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Remick.  Wliile  in  Colebrook  he  married  Belle  Loverin  of  that 
town,  who  died  at  Littleton  in  September,  1886.  May  18, 1886,  he 
married  Lizzie  W.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  Eilbum,  and  in  1890 
retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  engage  in  business 
with  his  father-in-law.  He  has  been  a  Representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature on  two  occasions,  1895  and  1900,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Stato  Senate  in  1901,  and  returned  to  the  House  in  1903.  In 
both  branches  he  has  been  a  leader  of  his  party,  and  especially 
prominent  as  a  champion  of  measures  designed  to  strengthen  the 
prohibitory  liquor  laws.  Before  being  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
he  drafted  and  secured  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Nui- 
sance Law,  the  most  effective  weapon  used  in  many  years  for  the 
suppression  of  illegal  traffic  in  liquors.  His  activity  in  prosecuting 
offenders  drew  upon  him  much  unpopularity,  but  purged  the  north 
country  of  saloons.  Later,  the  law  was  emasculated  by  a  provision 
bestowing  the  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence  upon  a  jury  instead  of 
a  magistrate,  since  which  time  convictions  have  been  far  loss 
frequent 

Mr.  Remich's  efforts  as  a  legislator  have  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  securing  the  passage  of  laws  restricting  the  sale  of 
liquors.  The  State  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  is  the  result  of 
his  labors,  and  he  has  of  late  been  the  leading  advocate  of  a  State 
Home  for  Consumptives.  As  a  member  of  the  House  in  1908,  he 
drafted  the  act  impowering  the  town  to  condemn  and  purchase 
through  the  right  of  eminent  domain  the  property  of  the  Littleton 
Light  and  Water  Company,  and  to  inaugurate  a  system  to  be  owned 
by  the  town.  He  hns  served  on  the  most  important  committees, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  remarkably  strong  debater,  keen, 
resourceful,  and  always  prepared  for  contingencies.  Vehemence 
and  fluency  of  diction  are  his  chief  oratorical  characteristics,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  few  whose  best  thoughts  are  always  at  their  com- 
mand and  find  adequate  expression  in  extemporaneous  speech. 
While  at  the  bar  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  power  in  legal 
circles,  and  here  again  the  quality  of  resourcefulness  was  distinctly 
apparent.  Lacking  the  tact  necessary  to  certain  situations,  his 
aggressive  methods  and  tenacity  solved  many  others  where  a 
more  moderate  man  would  have  failed. 

For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  town,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  here  the  Little- 
ton Shoe  Company  and  the  Pike  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
secured  from  Andrew  Carnegie  a  gift  of  915,000  for  a  library 
building. 

One  of  the  candidates  selected  when  the  first  trial  of  strength 
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was  to  be  waged  with  some  prospect  of  success  by  the  Repub- 
licans, was  Henry  Francis  Oreen,  wiio  has  been  an  important 
political  factor  in  the  town  in  recent  years. 

Henry  Francis  Oreen  became  actively  identified  with  Littleton 
affairs  in  1877.  He  was  then  thirty*tliree  years  of  age,  and  well 
equipped  for  responsible  business  undertakings  by  education, 
aptitude,  and  experience.  He  had  spent  several  years  in  business 
in  the  West,  being  connected  in  ittilroading  in  Vermont  and  in 
manufacturing  in  Indiana  with  prominent  men  of  the  business 
world  .and  with  important  responsibilities.^ 

Three  of  his  sisters  were  then  or  eventually  to  be  residents  of 
Littleton.  Th^se  were  Mrs.  Charles  Eaton,  Mrs.  Oeorge  W. 
Jackman,  and  Mr&  H.  H.  Southworth. 

Mr.  Green  was  at  first  associated  with  Mr.  Eaton  in  trade 
at  the  Brackett  store,  where  F.  H.  English  is  now  established. 
From  this  business  connection  with  Mr.  Eaton,  ho  passed  to  a 
responsible  position  in  tho  Saranac  Glovo  Company  at  tlio  timo 
when  Ira  Parker  and  George  M.  Glazier  were  reaping  a  rich 
harvest  of  prosperity  and  while  the  business  was  at  and  near  its 
high-water  mark.*  To  these  men  Mr.  Green's  services  were  in- 
valuable. His  duties  related  largely  to  the  finances  of  tho 
business,  but  he  was  always  a  safe  and  far-sighted  adviser  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Green  severed  his  connection  with  the  Saranac  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Glazier  and  the  sale  of  his  interest  to  other 
parties. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Green  became  somewhat  identified  with  the 
extensive  enterprises  in  lumbering  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was 
engaged. 

At  length,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Saranac  Glove  Company, 
as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Parker  transferred  his  stock  and  interest 
in  the  business  to  Mr.  Glazier,  and  the  latter  resumed  control 
of  the  largest  individual  holding  and  the  selling  department,  Mr. 
Green  was  recalled  to  assume  the  office  of  treasurer.  Indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Glazier  consented  to 
resume  his  connection  with  the  company.  These  two  men  have 
always  worked  harmoniously  and  successfully  together,  and  to 
them  is  largely  due  the  stable  business  prosperity  that  has  always 
characterized  the  operation  of  this  establishment  in  the  periods 
in  which  they  have  been  potential  in  the  directory. 

In  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Green  has  also  been  the  general 

i  Thif  sketch  waa  prepared  by  Albert  8.  Batcbellor. 
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manager  of  the  business  of  the  Littleton  Water  and  Light  Com- 
panj.  In  that  time  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
by  the  company  under  his  supervision  in  the  various  lines  of 
improvement  inaugurated  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  water 
supply  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  respect  to 
the  generation  of  electric  light*  Among  these  later  works  are 
the  canal  on  Bowman's  Meadow,  a  system  of  filter  wollsy  and  the 
power-house  at  the  lower  dam* 

Mr.  Green  has  also  been  identified  for  several  years  with  the 
directorates  of  the  National  Bank  and  the  Savings  Bank  at  this 
place.  His  strong  good  sense,  conservative  instincts,  and  wide 
ac(]uaintance  with  men  and  affairs  in  this  region  have  rendered 
his  services  in  these  institutions  especially  valuable. 

It  is,  however,  in  public  affairs  and  in  political  relations  that 
Mr.  Oreen  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  his  residence  here  till 
the  present  day,  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous 
producer  of  results  among  all  his  political  co-workers  and 
contemporaries  in  this  region. 

If  he  had  subordinated  the  success  of  his  party  to  any  private 
interest,  his  closest  confidants  would  find  it  diflicult  to  name  that 
interest.  He  is  sagacious,  far-sighted,  and  persistent  in  all  Ihose 
concerns  which  relate  to  party  plans,  party  organization,  party 
methods,  and  party  achievements.  He  is  always  true  to  his  pur- 
poses and  loyal  to  his  friends.  When  he  became  a  resident  here, 
he  found  his  party  in  an  apparently  chronic  minority  status.  He 
supplied  that  talent  for  organization,  management,  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  and  adherence  to  definite  purposes,  on  correct  con- 
ceptions of  political  strategy,  without  haste  and  without  rest, 
that  the  local  leaders  had  lacked  or  had  not  discovered  in  their 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  defeat.  Within  six 
years  after  Mr.  Qrcen's  advent  in  the  local  organization,  the  town 
was  so  nearly  carried  by  the  Republicans  that  himself  and  Dr. 
Moffett,  their  candidates  for  the  Legislature,  obtained  their  seats, 
though  Mr.  Green  was  compelled  to  a  contest  in  the  House 
with  Silas  Parker,  the  Democrat  who  held  the  credentials  upon  a 
majority  of  the  votes  actually  cast.  From  the  outset  Mr.  Green 
has  been  recognized  by  his  political  opponents,  as  well  as  by  his 
political  associates,  as  an  astute  and  potential  mover  in  political 
events,  unobtrusive  and  imperturbable,  far-sighted  and  tireless, 
an  adept  in  the  ^  art  of  ultimate  arrival." 

In  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more  he  has  been  constantly  kept 
in  service  by  his  party  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  trusted 
members  of  the  State  committee  and  the  executive  committee. 
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He  has,  in  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity  in  this  field, 
labored  unselRshly  for  the  promotion  of  many  men,  many  inter- 
ests, many  measures ;  and  his  name  and  personality  are  identi- 
fied with  a  multitude  of  substantial  and  enduring  results. 

He  has  given  to  his  party's  service  without  stint  time,  labor, 
means,  and  all  resources.  As  is  often  the  case,  he  has  been  ac- 
corded recognition  only  in  positions  of  honor  and  of  labor,  while 
others  have  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  political  luxuries  wherein 
the  essential  elements  are  easily  earned  salaries  and  ornamental 
duties.  And  yet  ^'  so  much  the  soldier  is  he  "  that  he  has  never 
halted,  hesitated,  or  questioned  when  the  calls  to  service  or 
sacrifice  for  his  party  havo  been  sounded. 

In  the  eleven  years  of  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  large  extensions  were  made  to  the  school  equipment  of 
Union  District,  both  in  buildings  and  other  utilities. 

In  a  period  of  service  as  Selectman  from  1892  to  1899  he  was 
intimately  identified  with  the  vast  extensions  of  our  public  utilities 
which  were  then  affected.  Among  those  works  with  which  his 
name  and  efforts  are  linked  are  the  Town  Building  and  the 
monumental  iron  bridge  over  the  Ammonoosuc  River. 

He  held  the  oflSce  of  county  commissioner  three  terms,  six 
years,  and  was  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  administration  of 
county  affairs.  His  quiet  but  persistent  energy  moved  in  that 
office  as  it  has  in  all  others  of  which  he  has  been  incumbent. 
The  concrete  evidence  of  this  is  manifest  in  conspicuous  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  the  methods  of  administration,  and  the 
finances  of  the  county  in  the  period  of  his  official  service. 
Specially  noteworthy  among  the  material  results  of  Mr.  Qreen's 
management  of  county  affairs  is  the  steel  jail  of  the  most 
modern  construction  and  appointments  at  the  County  Farm, 
which  in  his  term  succeeded  the  old  jail  at  Haverhill,  one  that 
had  been  for  time  out  of  mind  a  reproach  to  the  system  which 
subjected  criminal  convicts  and  criminal  suspects  alike  to 
incarceration  in  it. 

Mr.  Green  served  as  executive  counsellor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Rollins.  He  was  accorded  by  his  chief  in  that 
term  positions  on  the  most  responsible  committees,  and  was  cred- 
ited on  the  same  authority  with  being  an  adviser  whose  judgment 
and  personal  usefulness  in  every  line  of  executive  business,  in 
every  emergency,  in  every  important  consultatfon  and  decision 
on  State  policy  were  in  constant  requisition,  and  whose  services 
in  all  these  affairs  were  in  fact  invaluable. 
His  last  important  public  service  was  in  the  Legislature  of 
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1901,  in  which  he  serred  as  ohairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  strain  of  conflicting  interests,  the  insidious  and  desperate 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  raid  the  treasury  for  selfish  or  cor- 
rupt ends,  the  importunate  demands  of  the  sponsors  of  visionarj 
and  impracticable  schemes,  all  involving  unjustifiable  and  rep- 
rehensible dissipation  of  the  public  funds,  besides  all  the  legiti- 
mate questions  involved  in  judicious  appropriation  of  money  from 
the  State  treasury,  combine  to  demand  of  the  head  of  this  com- 
mittee the  most  consummate  tact,  the  wisest  discrimination,  and 
unfailing  courage  to  do  the  right  without  fear  or  favor. 

It  may  well  be  said  in  Mr.  Green's  encomium,  as  the  respon- 
sible head  of  that  committee  in  the  Legislature  of  1901,  that 
he  failed  before  none  of  the  exactions  of  the  oflice,  and  he  hewed 
so  closely  to  the  line  by  the  rule  of  judicious  economy  that  no 
charges  of  extravagance  followed  that  session,  and  to-day  the 
administration  urges  that  the  limits  of  appropriation  set  in  1901 
be  the  standards  for  1908. 

Mr.  Green's  extensive  service  in  public  executive  offices  com- 
mended him  for  election  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
Convention  of  1902,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Executive  Department. 

He  has  this  year  been  recalled  to  local  administrative  service  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Construction  of  the  Carnegie  Library. 

In  the  full  maturity  of  well-preserved  physical  and  mental 
powers,  Mr.  Green  may  bo  expected  to  make  his  last  years  his 
best  years,  both  in  private  business  and  in  public  affairs. 

There  is  a  limited  group  of  men  who  have  been  leaders  in 
political  affairs  since  they  were  young  men,  and  who  now  in 
riper  years  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  frequent  oflice-holders, 
while  others  have  held  important  public  positions  of  a  useful  but 
not  particularly  powerful  political  character.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  this  class  are  Albert  Stillman  Batchellor  and  William 
Henrv  Mitchell. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Bethlehem  prior  to  1800  was  Isaac 
Batchellor.  His  son  Stillman  married,  in  1820,  Pamelia  Wheeler, 
a  native  of  the  town,  and  settled  on  a  farm  about  midway  between 
the  villages  of  Littleton  and  Bethlehem,  now  the  summer  home  of 
Mr.  Glessner.  His  wife  having  died,  he  married,  about  1884  or 
1835,  Mary  Jane  Smith,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Cutler. 
The  third  and  youngest  child  of  this  union  was  Albert  Stillman 
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Batchellor.  His  youthful  years  were  passed  in  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  district  school  near  his  home 
and  in  assisting  his  father  and  brother  in  work  on  the  farm.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  more  than  common  intelligence,  with  an 
ambition  to  give  her  children  the  best  education  within  her  means. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1863,  she  devoted  all  her  re- 
sources to  giving  her  sou  Albert  Stillman  a  college  education  and 
was  successful.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  with 
tho  class  of  1872. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  H.  &;  O.  A.  Bing- 
ham as  a  law  student.  When  George  A.  Bingham  withdrew  from 
the  old  firm  and  opened  an  office  in  Tilton's  Block,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Batchellor,  who  continued  with  him  as  a  student 
until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  his  office  until  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  the  bench 
in  1876.  Mr.  Batchellor  then  continued  practice  alone  for  a  time, 
and  later  entered  into  partnerahip  with  Charles  W.  BoUes.  With 
the  exception  of  these  few  months  he  was  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  associated  with  Harry  or  George  A.  Bingham.  While 
connected  with  Harry  Bingham,  the  firm  name  was  Bingham, 
Mitchell  &  Batchellor,  ^ohn  M.  Mitchell  for  nearly  five  years  and 
William  H.  Mitchell  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  being  of  the 
firm. 

His  legal  environment  has  been  of  a  character  to  stimulate  him 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  order  to  win  and  maintain  a  lead- 
ing position  at  the  bar  of  the  State.  One  ^  well  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  of  his  character  and  qualifications  as  a  lawyer 
has  recently  written  concerning  him :  — 

^'  His  tastes,  habits,  and  aptitude  in  advocacy  are  entirely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  main  purpose  of  persuasion  and  of  success  as  the 
ultimate  result.  He  represents  the  successful  lawyer  of  this 
period  in  prudence  and  studied  adaptation  to  surrounding  facts 
and  conditions.  His  examination  of  the  history  of  legal  princi- 
ples and  decisions  is  regarded  by  the  court  as  specially  worthy 
of  respect  and  consideration.  His  approach  to  the  decisions  is 
with  particular  regard  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  without  losing  sight  of  tho  thoorotical  and  historical 
point  of  view.  His  bent  of  mind  is  toward  a  proper  rovercnco 
for  the  legal  fathers  without  making  a  fetich  of  that  which  com- 
mends itself  only  for  its  antiquity.  He  does  not  get  out  of  step 
with  the  unmistakable  current  of  events,  or  the  inevitable  adapta- 
tion of  principles  to  new  and  changing  conditions  in  a  progressive 

^  George  B.  French,  of  Nuhiuu 
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administration  of  the  law.  His  efforts  in  a  cause  are  never  in- 
tetitionallj  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  surprising  depar- 
tures and  innovations  for  their  own  sake.  He  regards  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  compass  success  in  fair  and  open  fight,  and  hj 
methods  that  will  stand  the  most  exacting  tests  of  legal  ethics, 
lie  is  a  diligent  investigator,  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  what 
views  the  average  juror  will  entertain,  appreciates  the  value  of 
effective  methods,  never  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  opens  the  throttle, 
but  clearly  grasps  the  situation  and  regulates  his  steam  very  care- 
fully to  the  conditions  of  the  road.  He  is  not  swift  to  get  into  a 
contest,  but  once  in  it,  he  is  a  tenacious  stayer  and  a  hard  loser. 
,He  has  an  abundant  equipment  of  experience  and  an  unremitting 
devotion  to  hard  work.  His  memory  being  strong  and  accurate, 
lie  maintains  a  firm  mental  grasp  on  controlling  decisions  and 
principles.  He  is  conspicuously  sound  in  judgment  when  the 
application  of  legal  principles  comes  in  contact  with  practical 
affairs." 

He  excels  in  drawing  briefs.  While  not  forgetful  to  state  the 
law  relied  upon  to  sustain  his  contention,  its  cold  and  rigid  outlines 
are  often  warmed  and  softened  by  a  wealth  of  historic  lora  so  used 
as  to  strengthen  his  reasoning.  All  his  knowledge  is  rendered 
available  in  the  trial  of  causes  by  a  resourcefulness  that  could  not 
easily  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  Batchellor's  environment  too  compelled  him  to  take  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  public  affairs.  While  a  student  of  the 
law  he  found  time  to  address  his  fellow-citizens  on  several  occa^- 
sions  concerning  their  duty  in  the  pending  contest,  as  well  as  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  finer  and  more  fruitful  art  of  practical 
politics.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he  held  his  first  public 
office,  that  of  assistant  clerk  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1877, 1878, 
and  1879  he  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court,  a  position 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  it  has  been  said,  desires  at  some  time  to 
hold.  It  is,  however,  one  that  honors  him  only  who  confers  honor 
upon  it.  Tried  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Batchellor  was  eminently 
successful.  At  the  opening  of  his  last  term  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  at  the  sam^  ses- 
sion was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  Library,  and  by 
his  services  greatly  increased  the  value  of  that  institution  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  During  his  legislative  service  he  was  a 
member  of  other  important  committees,  where  he  won  recognition 
as  a  laborious,  careful,  and  useful  legislator. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1887,  and 
re-elected  in  1888.    Here  he  brought  the  same  discriminating 
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judgment  and  discernment  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  preserving  and  publishing  historical 
papers,  —  a  work  in  which  he  was  much  interested  and  which  he 
has  continued  in  a  wider  field  of  activity. 

During  his  term  as  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  he  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  State  Library.  This  position  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  advance  the  work  that  he  had  begim  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  In  the  ten  years  during  which  he  held 
this  office  additional  legislation!  in  which  he  took  the  initia- 
tive, was  secured,  and  the  State  Library  soon  assumed  such  di- 
mensions as  to  compel  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  use. 
Having  accomplished  the  task  contemplated  at  the  outset,  ia 
which  he  bad  been  zealously  seconded  by  his  associates  on  the 
board  of  trustees,  notably  by  George  C.  Gilmore,  of  Manchester, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  in  1898.  During  his  incumbency  of 
the  position  of  trustee  he  had  seen  a  library  that  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  had  an  organization,  with  many  volumes  stored  in 
narrow  quarters  inaccessible  to  persons  wishing  to  consult  them, 
occupying  an  elegant  home,  where  every  convenience  was  given 
its  patrons,  all  under  the  management  of  a  thoroughly  organized 
corps  of  attendants,  with  its  books  accessible  to  all  the  State 
through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  exchange  with  local  libraries. 

Important  as  his  legislative  and  library  achievements  have  been, 
it  is  not  through  these  that  his  foremost  services  to  the  public 
have  been  rendered.  In  October,  1890,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Goodell  editor  of  State  papers.  He  assumed  charge  of  this 
department  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  supposed  its  work  was 
nearly  completed.  Mr.  Batchellor,  however,  found  new  fields  for 
exploration  which  have  yielded  abundantly.  Since  he  assumed 
the  office  eleven  volumes  have  been  issued.  These  are  numbered 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-nine,  and  embrace  documents  relating 
to  legislation,  the  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  over  the  adjustment  of  the  Province  line,  executive  rec- 
ords, records  filed  in  Record  Office,  London,  five  volumes  of  town 
charters,  grants  by  Masonian  Proprietors,  Wcntworth*s  grants  in 
Vermont,  and  a  documentary  history  of  the  Masonian  Patent.  A 
volume  now  in  press  and  soon  to  be  issued  gives  the  early  Prov- 
ince laws  which  have  been  gathered  from  many  sources.  The 
work  will  be  as  complete  as  research,  intelligently  directed,  can 
produce.  Other  volumes  of  the  series  in  process  of  compilation 
relate  to  provincial  statutes,^^  Wills,  Administrations,  and  Probate 
Records  from  the  Earliest  Documentary  History  of  the  Province  to 
1771."    Each  volume  beginning  a  series  contains  a  preface  that  is 
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a  masterpiece  of  luminous  hiptorical  writing.  These  Toluraes 
have  cleared  the  way  to  a  correct  understanding  of  several  hereto- 
fore doubtful  questions  in  the  early  history  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  Batchellor  has  held  many  minor  public  offices  in  which  the 
rewards  were  small  but  the  opportunities  to  discharge  an  important 
public  service  wore  many  ;  as  police  justice,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  and  of  various  com- 
mittees to  execute  town  or  district  enterprises,  he  has  performed 
work  of  this  character  which  has  been  of  material  benefit  to 
the  public.^ 

W.  H.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Wheelock,  Vt.,  September  18, 1866.^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  Derby,  V t.,  Academy,  and  at  the  Littleton 
High  School.  In  1877  he  began  tlie  study  of  the  law  with  Bing- 
ham &  Mitchell,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  being  Harry 
Bingham,  for  years  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  New  Hamp- 
sliirc  Bar,  tlic  younger  John  M.  Mitchell,  brother  of  William,  now 
a  resident  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  a  successful  co-operative  lawyer. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  class  of  applicants  under  the  new 
rule  to  be  examined  by  the  board  appointed  by  the  court,  and  was 
admitted  in  the  spring  of  1880.  For  the  succeeding  year  he 
was  employed  by  the  firm  at  a  salary.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  so  valuable  had  his  services  l>ecome  to  the  firm  that  ho 
was  offered  and  accepted  a  partnership.  From  that  time  till  the 
present  he  has  been  connected  as  a  partner  with  the  old  Bingham 
office. 

Since  Mr.  Bingham's  death  he  has  been  associated  with  A  S. 
Batchellor,  the  firm  having  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
business  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Mitchell  long  ago  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  safe  and  conservative  counsellor  and  ad- 
viser and  a  remarkable  facility  in  the  marshalling  of  evidence  and 
preparation  of  cases  for  trial.  This  work  has  seemed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  him,  and  to  a  limited  extent  he  has  made 
it  a  specialty. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and 
while  never  an  office-seeker,  he  has  not  infrequently  responded  to 
the  imperative  call  of  his  constituents.  Almost  immediately  upon 
becoming  a  resident,  he  became  by  election  the  head  of  the 
School  Board,  which  office  he  held  for  years,  till  the  increasing 
demands  upon  his  time  and  strength  compelled  him  to  resign. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  the  new 

1  For  a  full  lint  of  hit  official  poiitioni  and  pnblicationt,  see  toI.  iii.  pp.  80-41, 
and  Pierced  Hiitory  of  the  Batchellor  Family,  p.  601. 
*  This  slcetch  wat  prepared  hj  Harry  M.  Mone. 
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school  building  on  the  south  side  was,  by  a  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  vote,  named  the  Mitchell  School,  iu  recognition  of 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  his  services. 

The  demand  for  his  services  has  been  by  no  means  local.  He 
was  urged  by  his  friends  throughout  his  district  to  accept  a  nomi- 
nation for  the  Senate  in  1888,  was  elected,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  that  body  in  1889  and  1890.  Among  the  most 
important  acts  of  legislation  during  that  period  was  the  Free 
Text-book  Bill.  This  bill,  from  the  preliminary  discussions, 
drafts,  and  re-drafts,  through  all  its  changing  fortunes,  till  it 
finally  received  the  Governor's  signature,  found  in  Mr.  Mitchell 
its  stanchest  supporter.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this 
beneficent  law  would  never  have  reached  the  Public  Statutes 
but  for  the  sturdy,  persistent,  effective  fight  Mr.  Mitchell  made 
in  its  belialf. 

The  Normal  School  and  Soldiers'  Home  have  always  found  liim 
doing  yoomun  service  for  thorn,  and  the  votoruna  all  over  tlio 
State  upon  all  possible  occasions  eagerly  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge their  obligations  to  him,  though  always  met  with  a  disclaimer 
from  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  of  the  county  by  the  court,  and  was  elected  to  two  fol- 
lowing terms.  He  discharged  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  the 
office  in  an  able,  impartial  manner.  Liquor-sellers  were  brought 
within  the  operation  of  the  old  prohibitory  law,  and  under  Mr. 
Mitchell's  incumbency  of  the  office  they  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  law  had  not  fallen  into  ^Mnnocuous  desuetude," 
and  this  without  reference  to  party,  place,  position,  or  influence. 

The  most  important  matter  falling  to  his  hand  was  the  capture, 
trial,  and  conviction  of  the  notorious  Frank  0.  Almy  for  the  hor- 
rifying murder  of  Christie  Warden  at  Hanover.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  case  called  into  play  not  only  his  legal  attainments, 
but  the  strong  business  sense  and  good  judgment  that  characterize 
him  under  all  conditions,  and  perhaps  most  markedly  under  these 
circumstances.  His  personal  courage  was  put  to  the  supreme  test 
when  he  faced  Almy,  who  held  two  loaded  revolvers,  and  arranged 
the  terms  for  his  surrender.  He  was  constantly  admonished  by 
his  friends  of  his  danger*,  and  reminded  of  it  by  tlie  murderer,  who 
several  times  declared  that  he  held  Mr.  Mitchell's  life  in  his  hands, 
and  would  sacrifice  it  unless  his  demands  were  complied  with.  No 
concessions  were  made,  because  of  the  firm  stand  Mr.  Mitchell 
took. 

His  most  recent  service  for  the  public  was  as  a  member  of  the 
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Legislature  of  1902.  Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1900  Mr. 
Mitchcirs  name  was  very  generally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  office,  but  he  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  so  considered. 
However,  as  election  day  approached,  it  became  evident  that  in 
this  instance  Mr.  Mitchell's  wishes  were  to  be  disregarded  —  as 
indeed  they  were  —  for  his  nomination  in  caucus  was  unanimous; 
the  call  was  so  imperative  that  Mr.  Mitchell  felt  it  a  duty  to  yield 
his  personal  preference  to  the  behest  of  his  constituents.  The 
vote  he  received  at  the  polls  was  convincing  proof  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  townsmen. 

It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that,  while  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
not  one  of  the  ^^  talking  members,"  no  member  of  the  House  ex- 
erted a  more  potent  influence  upon  legislation  than  he.  His  fear- 
lessness, his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  convictions,  his  rare 
faculty  for  organization,  his  executive  ability,  and  his  capacity  for 
hard  work  (which  Carlyle  describes  as  genius),  make  an  equip- 
ment that  numbers  alone  cannot  defeat. 

Harry  M.  Morse  has  been  a  resident  of  Littleton  since  1891. 
He  was  the  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  Capt.  Stephen 
Morse  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  whose  wife,  Sarah  Bayley,  was  a 
relative  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley.  The  father  of  Harry  M.  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  of  Haverhill.  The  son  taught  school  several 
years,  and  having  decided  upon  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  entered 
the  office  of  John  L.  Foster  of  Lisbon,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  He  then  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  E.  D.  Rand. 
He  came  to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  soon  after  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Rand  under  the  firm-name  of  Rand  &  Morse.  This 
relation  continued  until  the  death  of  Judge  Rand.  Subsequently 
he  was  associated  with  George  F.  Morris. 

Mr.  Morse  is  well  read  in  the  law,  and  has  pronounced  literary 
tastes.  His  knowledge  of  general  literature  is  extensive,  but  he 
is  especially  versed  in  history  and  the  biography  of  prominent 
Americans.  His  articles  in  legal  biography  are  among  the  best 
of  that  class  of  literature.  His  matter  is  well  chosen,  covering 
the  salient  features  of  the  life  of  the  subject.  He  is  the  master 
of  a  fluent,  clear,  and  captivating  style. 

Mr.  Morse  is  an  agriculturist  who  possesses  more  than  the 
amateur's  love  for  farming.  Combining  both  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art,  he  lias  found  pleasure  and  profit  in 
cultivating  a  small  farm  with  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Politically  Mr.  Morse  is  a  Republican  who  believes  that  organi- 
zation is  essential  to  party  success,  but  has  no  aspirations  to 
become  a  leader,  willingly  and  gratefully  leaving  that  position 
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to  those  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  the  required  qualifications 
for  a  successful  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  is  equally  willing 
that  others  should  possess  the  honors  and  rewards  of  party  success. 
He  has,  however,  held  for  some  years  the  position  of  Special 
Justice  of  the  Police  Court  of  Littleton,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Public  Library  for  some  years. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  legal  fraternity  is  Everett  C . 
Howe.  He  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  educated  at  Harvard 
University,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  pursued  his  legal  studies  in 
his  native  State  for  a  time,  but,  having  concluded  to  practise  iu 
New  Hampshire,  entered  the  office  of  Albert  S.  Wait  in  Newport. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1901,  and  came  to  Littleton  soon 
after.  He  married  Louisa  C.  Barrett,  of  Newport,  September  19, 
1902.  He  is  said  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  a  diligent  student,  and 
is  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  succeed  which  will  doubtless  lead 
to  a  successful  practice  in  his  new  home. 

Of  the  younger  members  of  the  legal  profession,  Littleton  has 
been  the  home  of  three  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  State 
and  whose  past  achievements  are  but  the  adumbration  of  a  more 
splendid  future.  Two  of  these,  George  H.  Bingham  and  Will 
P.  Buckley,  are  natives  of  Littleton,  and  the  third,  James  W. 
Remick,  came  to  the  town  iu  early  life,  and  his  home  was  hero 
so  long,  and  through  the  period  in  which  so  much  of  his  high 
reputation  was  gained,  that  he  may  well  be  accorded  the  appella- 
tion of  a  *^  son  of  Littleton." 

James  Waldron  Remick  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Yt.,  October  30, 
1860.  His  preparatory  education  was  received  in  the  academies  at 
St  Johnsbury  and  Colebrook,  and  he  graduated  from  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1882,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  For  two  years  he  practised  alone  in 
Colebrook,  and  later  was  in  the  employ  of  Aldrich  &  Remich  at 
Littleton.  In  1885  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  Ossian 
Ray  in  Littleton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ray  &  Remick,  and  in 
1889  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  Daniel  C.  under 
the  firm  name  of  Remich  &  Remick.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  New  Hampshire, 
being  at  that  time  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  hold  the  office.  After  the  retirement  of  his  brother  from 
active  practice,  Mr.  Remick  was  alone  until  his  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  April  1, 1901.  January  1, 1904, 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  firm  since  known  as  Sargent,  Remick  & 
Niles  of  Concord.    Judge  Remick  served  the  town  as  a  member 
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and  presidenfc  of  the  Board  of  Education  many  yearBy  and  also 
served  upon  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  1903  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  White 
Mountain  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  with  an  office  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  adjusted  its  tangled  affairs  with  such  skill  and  judg- 
ment as  greatly  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  affairs. 

While  a  resident  of  Littleton  he  was  interested  in  many  local 
improvements  that  were  projected  at  the  time.  A  Republican,  he 
was  an  eloquent  advocate  on  the  stump  of  the  principles  of  that 
party.  lie  has  not  held,  nor  sought,  official  positions  other  than 
such  as  were  in  line  with  his  profession.  He  has  been  a  diligent 
student  of  the  science  of  the  law  and  early  mastered  its  principles. 
Thoroughness  has  marked  his  course  as  a  practitioner.  The  law, 
the  facts,  and  the  argument  in  all  their  bearings  commanded  his 
time  and  ability.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
logical  advocates  in  the  State.  While  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  lie  won  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  bar,  and  his 
early  retirement  from  that  august  body  was  much  regretted. 

George  Hutchins  Bingham  comes  from  a  line  of  men  who  have 
been  eminent  as  lawyers.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Chief  Justice 
Woods,  a  nephew  of  Harry,  and  a  son  of  George  A.  Bingham,  three 
of  the  brightest  names  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar.  Upon  his  admission  to  practice  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  under  his  wise  guidance  soon  achieved  a 
distinction  worthy  of  his  ancestry.  His  mind  is  both  quick  and 
strong,  his  reasoning  clear  and  acute,  and  his  power  of  statement 
convincing.  In  argument  he  is  concise,  making  no  effort  to  reach 
tlic  sympathies,  but  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  jury. 

When  the  dual  courts  were  established  in  April,  1901,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  law  court,  and  still  fills  the  position  to  the 
entire  acceptance  of  litigants,  the  bar,  and  his  associates  on  the 
bench. 

Judge  Bingham  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Union  School 
District,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  with  the  famous  class  of  1887.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1895,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Tflggart  &  Bingham,  of  Manchester,  with  which  he  continued 
until  Iiis  elevation  to  the  bench. 

The  youngest  of  this  brilliant  trio.  Will  Parkinson  Buckley,  was 
born  in  Littleton,  February  22, 1865,  the  son  of  Edward  Buckley, 
a  native  of  Lancashire,  England,  and  Elizabeth  McCall  Buckley, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Littleton,  graduating  from  the  High  School  and  entering  Dart- 
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mouth  College  with  the  class  of  1887.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  with  Binghanii  Mitchell  k  Batchellor  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1890,  a  year  later  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Lancaster  firm  of  Drew,  Jordan  &  Buckley,  which  ranks  among 
the  very  first  in  New  England.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  ao- 
tively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  and  worth.  Rarely  a  candidate  for 
office,  his  personal  popularity  is  so  great  as  to  insure  his  election 
to  every  office  he  has  stood  for  by  unprecedented  majorities.  He 
has  been  a  Representative  of  Lancaster  in  the  State  Legislature  and 
moderator  of  that  town  for  several  years,  and  was  Judge  Advocate 
Oeueral  on  the  staff  of  Oovernor  Jordan.  Starting  in  life  with 
no  advantages,  he  overcame  all  obstacles  by  sheer  merit  and  in- 
flexible resolution.  His  charm  of  manner  and  magnetic  presence 
have  won  him  countless  friends  and  make  him  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  whatever  gathering  he  moves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
his  superior  as  an  aftor-dinncr  speaker,  and  in  his  moi*c  serious 
oratorical  efforts  he  has  given  evidence  of*  unusual  strength.  As 
an  advocate  he  has  shown  great  power  over  juries,  and  his  readi- 
ness and  resourcefulness  have  proven  equal  to  eveiy  demand  made 
upon  them.  Loyal  to  his  friends,  and  unflinching  in  his  attach- 
ment to  principle,  he  commands  the  respect  of  all. 

Other  lawyers  in  this  period  who  were  in  practice  for  a  short 
time  in  Littleton  were  James  Amrum  Winslow,  son  of  IWar- 
Admiral  Winslow  of  the  Navy  ;  he  had  an  office  in  town  less  than 
a  year.  He  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  and  well  read 
in  his  profession.    He  removed  to  Elmira,  N.  T. 

David  S.  Whitcher  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  For  a 
year  he  was  employed  in  tlie  office  of  Bingham  k  Mitchell,  with 
whom  he  had  obtained  his  legal  education.  He  then  opened  an 
office,  and  was  making  his  way  successfully,  but  was  prostrated 
by  consumption,  and  returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Easton, 
where  he  died  in  November,  1881.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
industrious  student,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  law. 

Edgar  Morris  Warner  came  from  Plainfield,  Conn.,  where  he 
had  practised  some  years,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Elbert 
G.  Stevens.  He  remained  but  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Oonnecticut.  He  was  well  informed  in  his  profession, 
gentlemanly  in  his  bearing,  and  made  many  f riends,  but  concluded 
that  he  preferred  Connecticut,  where  he  was  familiar  with  the 
practice,  to  that  of  this  State,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

John  M.  Mitchell  came  to  Littleton  in  1870.  He  entered  the 
office  of  Harry  Bingham  as  a  student  at  that  time,  having  pre- 
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viously  been  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Edwards  &  Dickerman, 
at  Derby,  Vt.  He  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil  and  diligent  student. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  at  Haverhill,  March  19, 1872,  in  April,  1878, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Bingham,  a  relation  that  in 
some  form  continued  until  the  death  of  the  senior  member.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  as  was  apt  to  be  the  case  with  pupils  in  this  office,  soon 
became  interested  in  local  politics  and  was  regarded  as  a  politician 
of  great  promise.  He  was  while  resident  here  an  aspirant  for  but 
one  office  —  that  of  Selectman  —  which  he  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  in  the  finances  of  the  town. 
This  he  successfully  accomplished  in  two  years  of  service.  The 
debt  of  the  town  was  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Concord,  where 
he  has  since  resided. 

Ho  has  a  large  business,  and  his  reputation  as  a  safe  and  wise 
counsellor  and  skilful  advocate  has  constantly  grown,  until  he 
stands  among  the  first  practitioners  of  the  State.  In  recent  years 
he  has  confined  his  activities  to  his  professional  work,  taking  little 
interest  in  political  affairs.  He  still  adheres  to  the  party  of  his 
youth,  and  gives  it  such  service  as  the  demands  of  business  will 
permit. 

A  group  of  five  young  men,  four  of  whom  are  Littleton  bom, 
have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  profession  in  recent  years.  William 
H.  and  Charles  M.  T.  Sawyer,  sons  of  Eli  D.  Sawyer,  have  won 
notable  positions  as  practitioners,  —  one  in  Concord,  the  other  in 
Alabama,  where  he  is  president  of  a  local  bank  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful attorney.  Dexter  D.  Dow  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
and  from  the  office  of  Bingham,  Mitchell  &  Batchellor.  He  has 
for  some  years  held  the  important  and  responsible  position  of 
Clerk  of  Courts  for  this  county  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
entire  acceptability.  Marshall  D.  Cobleigh  comes  of  a  family 
located  in  the  town  for  more  than  a  century.  The  blood  of  the 
Cobleighs  and  the  Farrs  mingles  in  his  veins.'  He  is  now  a 
prosperous  lawyer  at  Lebanon.  Bums  P.  Hodgman  is  a  grand- 
son of  Francis  Hodgman,  who  was  an  influential  citizen  of  the  town 
for  many  years.  He  was  graduated  from  Boston  University  Law 
School,  leading  his  class,  and  was  then  employed  by  the  firm  with 
whom  his  early  legal  training  was  obtained.  AH  these  young  men 
except  Mr.  Cobleigh  were  students  in  the  office  of  Bingham, 
Mitcliell  &  Batchellor.  Mr.  Hodgman  has  for  a  few  years  been 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Courts  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  his  office  in  Concord.  These  young  lawyers  have 
been  exceptionally  successful  in  their  profession,  are  learned  and 
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practical  men,  and  those  in  general  practice  have  an  ample 
clientage. 

Harry  L.  Heald,  son  of  Lewis  B.  Heald,  came  to  Littleton  in 
December,  1890,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle  Judge  James  W.  Remick.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  March,  1892,  and  soon  after  began  practice.  He  was  fairly 
successful,  but  was  persuaded  to  go  West  in  1895.  He  located  in 
Topeka,  Ean.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  which 
the  former  U.  S.  Senator  Martin  was  the  senior  member.  In  June, 
1899,  he  married  Mary  E.  Mooney,  of  this  town.  After  this  event 
he  continued  his  residence  in  Topeka  until  October,  1901,  when  he 
returned  and  has  since  been  in  business  in  this  town.  He  is  well 
read  in  his  profession,  is  an  entertaining  speaker,  and  has  high 
ideals  of  duty,  both  as  to  his  profession  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  insurance  business  in  Littleton  is  of  recent  growth.  Prior 
to  1855  the  town  was  occasionally  visited  by  itinerant  agents  rep* 
resenting  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company  located  at  Concord,  Oil- 
manton,  or  Meredith  Bridge.  In  1852  6en.  £.  O.  Kenney  and 
Marshall  D.  Cobleigh  became  agents  of  stock  companies,  the 
former  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  interest  he  represented  and 
doing  a  considerable  business.  In  1855  James  J.  Barrett  opened 
the  lirst  office  for  the  transaction  of  this  class  of  business  in  Tilton's 
Building.  Since  then  it  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  Many 
have  engaged  in  it.  Major  Farr  for  a  time  wrote  policies,  and  since 
his  day  his  brother  Charles  A.  Farr  has  been  the  local  agent  for 
several  life  and  fire  companies.  His  interest  is  now  (1908) 
merged  in  the  real  estate  business  of  Tillotson,  Smith  Sl  Farr,  of 
which  firm  he  is  a  member. 

James  J.  Barrett  conducted  a  large  business  until  his  death, 
when  it  was  continued  by  his  sons  George  W.  and  Allien  J. 
Barrett,  who  had  from  youth  been  employed  in  their  fathcr*s  office 
and  were  well  equipped  to  conduct  its  affairs.  The  junior  is  now 
the  proprietor,  having  an  office  in  the  town  clerk's  room  in  the 
Town  Building,  he  having  held  that  office  for  some  years.  The 
founder  of  this  firm  was  a  man  of  great  business  enterprise,  having 
a  wide  acquaintance  and  insurance  connections  throughout  the 
north  country. 

When  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad  was  leased  to 
tlie  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  Benjamin  H.  Corning  was  super- 
intendent of  the  division  north  of  Woodsville,  extending  to  Grove- 
ton  and  Fabyans.  Under  the  operation  of  the  lease,  this  division 
was  united  with  that  extending  from  Concord  to  Woodsville. 
Mr.  Corning  then  came  to  Littleton  (1883),  and  opened  a  general 
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insurance  office  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  fre- 
quently held  public  office,  having  been  sheriff  of  CotSs  County  and 
of  this  county.  He  has  been  village  commissioner,  many  times 
moderator  of  the  town,  and  is  at  present  referee  in  bankruptcy 
for  the  northern  district  of  the  State.  He  is  an  excellent  business 
man,  possessing  quickness  of  apprehension,  force,  and  decisive- 
ness, with  the  ability  to  say  yes  or  no  and  stand  by  it.  With  all 
his  aggressiveness  he  is  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  quick  to  aid 
the  unfortunate,  and  not  given  to  proclaiming  his  good  deeds  from 
the  housetop. 

Richard  Taft  was  connected  with  the  town  by  family  ties  and 
a  brief  residence.  A  man  of  great  executive  capacity,  he  shunned 
that  publicity  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  gave 
all  his  skill  and  energies  to  his  chosen  vocation.  He  accomplished 
more  than  others  to  attract  visitors  to  the  mountains  by  establish- 
ing and  successfully  managing  a  hotel  where  every  comfort  was 
U)  be  had,  and  all  its  physical  surroundings  were  in  harmony  with 
the  charms  which  nature  had  thrown  around  the  scene. 

Mr.  Taft  was  self-educated  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His 
taste  for  literature  was  refined,  his  reading  extensive  and  confined 
to  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  By  narrowing  his  field  to  the 
classics  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  that  would 
have  contrasted  favorably  with  that  of  many  professional  scholars. 

Both  Mr.  Taft  and  his  wife  were  interested  in  charitable  work, 
and  were  generous  contributor  to  that  cause,  Mrs.  Taft  espe- 
cially giving  funds  to  aid  the  church  with  which  she  was  con- 
nected. Her  contributions  to  Congregational  churches  in  Nashua, 
Hancock  (her  native  town),  and  Littleton  were  frequent  and  liberal. 
Both  had  high  ideals,  and  their  methods  were  aids  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  useful  and  noble  life. 

In  thirty  years  the  newspapers  of  Littleton  have  passed  through 
successive  changes  in  respect  to  names,  proprietors,  form,  and 
character.  In  this  generation  we  have  had  the  White  Mountain 
Republic,  Littleton  Argus,  Littleton  Journal,  Littleton  Courier, 
and  Republic-Journal. 

The  proprietors  or  editors  have  been  Henry  H.  Metcalf,  George 
C.  Furbcr,  Willis  H.  Colby,  Arthur  W.  Emeraon,  of  the  "Republic ; " 
James  S.  Peavey,  of  the  "Argus ;"  B.  F.  Robinson  and  Phineas  R. 
Goold  as  a  firm,  Mr.  Robinson  alone,  and  John  D.  Bridge,  of  the 
"Journal;"  William  F.  Andrus,  Phineas  R.  Goold,  and  Walter  S. 
Noyes,  of  the  "  Courier ; "  and  James  M.  Cooper,  A.  P.  Sparrow, 
Thomns  J.  Walker,  John  D.  Bridge,  John  Hiscock,  and  Charles 
H.  Thorpe,  of  the  "Republic-Journal."    Originally  these  news- 
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papers  were  single  sheets  of  four  pages  each.  Until  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Colbj  the  ^'  Republic "  was  Democratic  in  its  politics ;  he 
made  it  a  Bepublican  organ.  It  had  added,  by  purchase,  the  name 
and  list  of  the  ^*  Journal."  When  Mr.  Furber  was  in  control,  it 
received  its  hyphenated  title;  the  *^ Argus"  was  Republican,  as 
was  the  '^  Journal."  The  *^  Courier,"  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Andrus  and  P.  R.  Ooold,  was  Democratic ;  but  when  it  came 
into  the  control  of  Mr.  Noyes  it  was  Independent,  with  leanings 
toward  Republicanism. 

Local  newspapers  published  before  1880  came  into  being  for 
partisan  political  purposes.  They  were  naturally  devoted  to  the 
cause  upon  which  they  mainly  relied  for  support.  We  search  the 
volumes  of  these  early  sheets  in  vain  for  local  information.  When 
Henry  H.  Metcalf  assumed  charge  of  the  *^  White  Mountain  Re- 
public," he  began  to  print  brief  local  items  and  to  ^' write  up" 
prominent  men  and  institutions  of  the  north  country.  They  >vei*o 
found  to  add  to  both  the  circulation  and  advertising  patronage 
of  the  paper,  and  became^  to  a  certain  extent,  fixtures  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  jouraalism  of  this  section. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Metcalf  was  direct,  strong,  fearless,  and  caustic. 
Ho  was  familiar  with  tlie  political  history  of  the  nation  gcnorully, 
and  that  of  the  State  was  an  open  book  to  his  inquiring  mind. 
He  delighted  in  personal  warfare,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  good  '^  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,"  and  flayed  his  opponents 
with  all  the  vigor  born  of  intense  convictions  and  an  ability  to 
express  his  opinions  in  language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  paper 
was  George  C.  Furber.  He  was  an  accomplished  printer,  careful 
as  to  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  paper,  a  close  buyer  and 
collector,  and  an  able  business  manager.  Under  his  control  the 
journal  Was  a  pronounced  success  as  a  business  venture.  Its  po- 
litical opinions  remained  unchanged  except  in  two  particulars, 
those  of  expression  and  in  regard  to  the  question  of  temperance. 
Mr.  Furber  never  exaggerated,  and  he  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  dominant  views  of  his  party,  which  favored  license  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  time  and  he  seldom  neglected 
a  proper  opportunity  to  publish  his  opinions  regarding  this  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Furber  is  publishing  a  paper  in  Dexter,  Me.,  at  the 
present  time. 

Willis  H.  Oolby  was  an  amateur  journalist  of  some  experience 
at  the  time  he  became  proprietor  of  this  paper.  He  had  strong 
financial  backing,  and  as  the  novelty  of  the  position  passed  away 
he  lost  something  of  his  energy  and  interest  in  his  work.    After 
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less  'than  three  years'  proprietorship  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
and  retired  from  the  field  of  journalism.  Under  his  control  the 
paper  became  a  Republican  organ. 

Mr.  Colby  was  followed  by  Arthur  W,  Emerson  in  the  editorial 
chair.  He  was  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  and  a  writer  who 
has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors 
as  a  master  of  clear  and  elegant  English  composition.  He  had  no 
financial  interest  in  the  paper,  but  conducted  it  for  proprietors  who 
were  anxious  to  advance  the  welfare  of  this  region  of  the  State  as  a 
summer  resort. 

Thomas  J.  Walker  and  James  H.  Cooper  became  for  a  few  years 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Republic-Journal." 
Both  were  journalists  of  character.  Mr.  Walker  had  been  prom- 
inent in  Republican  politics  for  some  years.  He  was  a  fervent 
writer  and  an  ardent  advocate.  He  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
favor  special  interests  and  promote  the  political  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals whose  views  in  respect  to  party  management  were  in  ac- 
cord with  his  own.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  local 
field  and  did  much  to  promote  that  interest.  Since  leaving  Littleton 
he  has  been  a  resident  of  Concord,  and  has  abandoned  journalism 
for  politics  and  baseball.  John  D.  Bridge,  who  at  one  time  pub- 
lished the  "  Journal,"  was  also  owner  of  the  **  Republic-Journal." 
Ho  was  a  successful  publisher,  but  liis  health  was  impaired  and  ho 
deemed  it  prudent  on  that  account  to  change  his  residence.  The 
present  proprietor  is  Charles  H.  Thorpe,  a  newspaper  publisher 
of  wide  and  varied  experience.  He  came  here  in  1902.  He  has 
manifested  strong  Independent  tendencies  and  a  disposition  to  bo 
his  own  master. 

The  '^  Littleton  Argus  "  was  started  in  1875  by  James  S.  Peavey, 
a  practical  printer.  This  paper  was  published  in  this  town  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  when  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster  and  con- 
solidated with  the  '*  COos  Republican,"  which  Mr.  Peavey  had  pur- 
chased. The  dominant  notes  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Peavey  were 
sharpness  and  bitterness.  He  seemed  out  of  sorts  with  the  world, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  make  this  condition  known  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  was  fond  of  personal  controversy,  and  seldom  ven- 
tured into  other  fields  of  editorial  labor. 

Phineas  R.  Ooold,when  a  boy, entered  the  office  of  the  "Demo- 
cratic Republican  "  at  Haverhill,  and  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
Some  years  after,  he  became  a  clerk  in  tlie  store  of  Tilton, 
Bellows  &  Bracket  at  the  time  Mr.  Bellows  was  postmaster,  and 
was  also  his  assistant  in  this  office.  In  1888  he  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  held  the  position  nearly  twenty  years.    With  B.  F. 
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Robinson  he  started  the  ^'  Journal,"  and  had  charge  of  the  mechan- 
ical department.  In  1887  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and 
in  1891  issued  the  first  number  of  the  "  Courier,"  which  he  pub- 
lished until  1899,  when  he  sold  to  Walter  S.  Noyes  and  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business.  He  was  a  publisher  of  enterprise, 
and  though  not  a  practised  writer,  yet  managed  to  produce  an 
interesting  paper. 

Benjamin  F.  Robinson  had  no  experience  in  journalism  at  the 
time  he  joined  his  partner  in  founding  the  ^'  Journal."  He  was  a 
graduate  from  Dartmouth  College,  had  been  principal  of  the 
High  School  for  twelve  years,  and  desired  a  change  when  he  made 
this  departure.  He  had  charge  of  the  editorial  department  while 
connected  with  the  paper.  The  defects  insuperable  from  a  want 
of  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  were  overcome,  but  he  was 
never  sufficiently  in  love  with  the  work  to  cause  him  to  put  forth 
his  strength.  In  1887  he  became  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Melrose,  Mass.  He  died,  while  in  the  prime  of  life  and  public  use- 
fulness, in  June,  1898. 

When  the  ^^  Courier  "  passed  under  the  management  of  Walter  S. 
Noyes,  it  at  once  gave  evidence  that  a  man  of  courage  and  enterprise 
was  at  the  helm.  The  paper  has  been  remodelled  and  otherwise 
improved  in  every  department,  and  has  won  an  enviable  position 
among  the  local  journals  of  the  State. 

When  war  was  declared  with  Spain  in  1898,  a  recruiting  office 
was  opened  in  Littleton.  The  number  of  men  required  was  not 
large,  and  the  contribution  from  the  north  country  was  ample. 
Twenty-four  were  enlisted.  Of  this  number  seven  were  of  Little- 
ton,—  E.  H.  Pulsifer,  William  H.  Cummings,  Warren  J.  Lucia, 
Edgar  0.  Baker,  Howard  Mann,  J.  C.  Higgins,  and  Samuel  W. 
Hodgman.  They  were  mustered  at  Concord,  and  were  a  part  of 
the  force  that  assembled  at  Chicknmauga.  Circumstances  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  that  these  troops  should  leave  their  native 
land  for  the  seat  of  war.  They  are,  however,  none  the  less  en- 
titled to  the  encomiums  which  attend  those  who  in  an  hour  of 
danger  willingly  go  forth  to  defend  their  country. 


Phineas  R.  Gooli 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  LITTLETON. 

By  C.  H.   HITCHCOCK. 

THE  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Littleton  (pages  5-^1)  was 
written  in  1898,  and  printed  in  1899,  during  the  absence  of 
the  author  from  the  country.  The  volume  containing  it  is  not 
yet  ready  for  publication  (October  t5, 1904).  Since  1899  I  have 
been  able  to  make  further  explorations,  particularly  in  the  towns  of 
Lisbon  and  Lyman,  and  can  add  something  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  the  district.  Fortunately  the  map  submitted  in 
1898  has  not  been  engraved,  so  that  it  can  be  revised  to  accord 
with  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  facts.  No  change  will  be 
needed  in  what  has  been  already  printed ;  but  I  will  indicate 
what  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  additional  studies 
in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  A  paper  embodying  the  con- 
clusions obtained  was  read  before  the  Geological  Society  cf 
America,  December  30,  1903,  and  published  in  Vol.  16  of  its 
Bulletin. 

Our  studies  commenced  with  a  careful  examination  of  the 
fossils  at  Fitch  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  Littleton.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  who  reported  as  follows :  *^  The  Littleton  fauna  is 
certainly  Middle  Upper  Siluric.  The  species  suggest  the  Niagara, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  recent  as  the  Lower  Helderberg."  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  limestone  was  called  Helderberg  in 
the  State  Report,  and  Niagara  in  later  publications.  Mr. 
Schuchert's  statement  refers  the  fossils  to  a  horizon  iuterme- 
diato  between  the  Niagara  and  the  Lower  Helderberg. 

The  next  step  taken  was  the  effort  to  trace  out  the  course  of 
the  limestone.  There  seem  to  bo  two  lines  of  outcrop  in  Little- 
ton, making  a  synclinal  trough  beneath  the  slates  of  Blueberry 
Mountain.  Of  these  the  western  line  may  be  followed  through 
Lyman  into  Bath ;  the  eastern  cannot  be  traced  continuously 
beyond  Littleton,  though  it  may  connect  with  the  fossiliferous 
limestones  southwest  from  Mill  Brook  in  Lisbon,  and  thence  in- 
terruptedly to  Smith  Brook  in  the  northeast  angle  of  Bath. 
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The  third  band  18  quite  conspicuously  displayed  at  North  Lisbon, 
and  for  two  miles  south  near  the  Ammonoosuc  River.  The  fourth 
calcareous  band  is  known  from  about  a  mile  east  of  Strecter 
Pond  southwesterly  nearly  to  Salmon  Hole  Brook  in  Lisbon. 
A  fifth  range  is  that  from  near  Franconia  Iron  Works  past  Sugar 
Hill  village  and  Bronson's  lime  quarry  into  LandafiF. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  adjacent  overlying 
sandstone  of  the  Blueberry  range  accompanies  the  other  out- 
crops. A  quartzite  of  analogous  character  occurs  with  the  lime- 
stones of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranges,  but  is  not  well  shown  at 
North  Lisbon,  unless  it  be  represented  by  a  conglomerate.  The 
typical  Blueberry  sections,  however,  show  a  coarse  conglomerate 
upon  both  flanks  characterized  by  pebbles  of  the  size  of  the  eggs 
of  hens  and  geese,  overlying  the  sandstones.  The  place  of  this 
coarse  sediment  towards  Young's  Pond  in  Lyman  seems  to  be  taken 
by  the  auriferous  conglomerate  of  the  State  Report ;  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  mass  of  coarse  and  fine  arenaceous  sediments 
at  approximately  the  same  horizon  above  the  limestone,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  slates  of  Blueberry  Mountain. 

This  arenaceous  zone  is  succeeded  by.  the  slates  last  named, 
which  may  well  be  termed  for  stratigraphical  reasons  Devono- 
Silurian,  in  the  absence  of  fossils. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  novaculite  upon  Fitch  Hill,  it 
being  produced  by  the  effect  of  an  igneous  diorite  upon  slate. 
Analogous  occurrences  are  spoken  of  as  contcuA'pheiiomena.  The 
first  important  study  of  these  phenomena  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Hawes,  one  of  the  assistants  upon  the  New  Hampshire 
Geological  Survey,  after  the  publication  of  the  Final  Repoi*t,  in  the 
region  of  the  White  Mountain  Notch.  The  argillitic  schists  of 
the  Lyman  group  closely  resemble  the  novaculite  and  similar 
rocks,  now  called  hort^feU.  Our  map  shows  an  extensive  area  of 
these  rocks  from  the  country  east  of  Partridge  Lake  across  the 
township  northeasterly  into  Dalton.  They  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  thermal  influences  acting  upon  earthy  materials,— 
whether  slates,  sandstones,  or  conglomerates.  Instead  of  a  fiery 
mass  converting  a  slate  by  its  contact  into  hornfels,  some  source 
of  heat  has  penetrated  tlie  ledges  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
changed  them  en  maaue  into  a  corresponding  altered  product 
The  Lyman  schists,  therefore,  do  not  represent  a  stratigraphical 
terrane  ;  it  is  a  petrographical  designation.  At  present  it  is  not 
known  what  the  original  rocks  were,  but  one  of  them  must  have 
been  the  arenaceous  division  of  sands  and  conglomerates,  and 
another  an  argillite.    Early  analyses  of  the  argillite  and  Lyman 
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schist  caused  ns  to  suggest  the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other, 
bocanso  their  chemical  constitution  was  nearly  identical. 

The  map  presented  herewith  is  based  upon  th6  historical  map 
prepared  by  Ray  T.  Gile  in  1895,  very  much  reduced.  An  area 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  left  uncolored,  because  of  the 
covering  of  the  ledges  by  a  thick  mass  of  glacial  till,  which  is 
very  likely  some  variety  of  moraine.  It  is  not  convenient  to 
.  separate  the  coarse  conglomerates  from  the  Blueberry  Mountain 
argillite,  nor  to  distinguish  between  the  Swift  Water  schists  and 
the  Cob's  rocks.  The  various  igneous  rocks  have  a  uniform  color, 
but  may  easily  be  separated  :  for  the  porphyritic  granite  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  corner ;  the  Bethlehem  protogene  lies  be- 
tween Apthorp  and  South  Littleton ;  the  granitic  gneiss  is  situated 
between  the  village  of  Littleton,  Mann's  Hill,  and  Black  Moun- 
tain; and  the  later  protogenes,  diorites,  and  hornblendites  are 
scattered  in  the  smaller  patches  between  Blueberry  Mountain  and 
Farr  Hill. 

Upon  page  22  allusion  is  made  to  a  peculiar  igneous  rock. 
Specimens  have  been  submitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
examination,  and  a  report  has  been  forwarded  by  R.  Rathburn. 
It  is  basaltic,  allied  to  the  Limburgite  or  olivine  diabase  found  in 
boulders  at  Thetford,  Vt,  and  in  place  at  Corinth,  Vt.  The  Lit- 
tleton specimen  carries  no  blebs  of  olivine,  but  possesses  instead' 
large  phenocrysts  of  biotite,  while  the  Thetford  rock  abounds  in 
large  phenocrysts  of  augite  and  olivine.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  rocks  strongly  suggest  a  relationship  if 
not  an  absolutely  similar  genesis.  It  now  remains  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  boulders,  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  in  Concord 
or  Waterford  as  in  Littleton. 


i.' 
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A  TRILOBITE    (DALMANITES    LUNATUS)    PROM 

LITTLETON,  N.  H.,  WITH  NOTES  ON   OTHER 

FOSSILS  PROM  THE  SAME  LOCALITY. 

By  AVERY  £.  LAMBERT. 

THE  extensive  range  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which 
are  necessarily  devoid  of  any  organic  evidences,  gave  to 
those  who  first  studied  the  geology  of  this  State  the  conception 
that  it  must  be  considered  Azoic. 

That  no  remains  of  ancient  forms  of  life  could  be  found  in  New 
Hampshire,  particularly  in  the  region  lying  closis  to  or  within  the 
White  Mountain  area,  was  emphasized  by  Louis  Agassiz,  whose 
influence  was  such  in  geology  tlmt  in  his  day  his  woi*d  was 
practically  looked  upon  as  conclusive. 

However,  even  before  Agassiz  had  declared  that  it .  would  be 
impossible  to  find  evidences  of  the  Paleozoic  era  in  the  New 
Hampshire  rocks,  corals,  crinoidal  stems,  and  brachiopods  had 
been  found  in  Littleton,; — a  fact  which  at  a  later  time  must 
liave  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  naturalist. 

The  discovery  of  corals  and  crinoidal  stems  was  made  by  Dr.  . 
C.  H.  Hitchcock  in  the  limestone  formations  of  Littleton,  Septem- 
ber 28, 1870.  Tliat  day  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Dartmouth 
Scientific  Society  announcing  the  discovery  in  the  following  words : 
^^No  longer  call  New  Hampshire  Azoic.  Silurian  fossils  found 
to-day."  These  fossils  were  sent  to  Mr.  Billings,  a  Canadian 
geologist,  for  identification.  Mr.  Billings  believed,  from  the 
evidence  which  they  presented,  that  the  general  term  ^^  Holder- 
berg  "  could  be  employed  to  indicate  the  geological  horizon  of  this 
area. 

Three  years  later  a  party  consisting  of  Professor  Hitchcock, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Huntington,  his  assistant,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Batchellor,  of 
Littleton,  discovered  the  most  important  fossiliferous  section  of 
this  area  on  the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  hills  i>opularly 
known  as  the  Blueberry  Mountains. 

The  limestone  of  this  hill,  commonly  known  as  Fitch  Hill,  con- 
tains coral  and  crinoidal  fragments  quite  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  rocks  in  which  the  fossils  were  first  discovered. 

In  1885  Mr.  T.  Nelson  Dale,  working  under  the  direction  of 
R.  Pumpelly,  made  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of  this  region.    In 
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his  report  ^  he  calls  the  strata  of  this  hill  a  "  more  or  less  argilla- 
ceous limestone  "  containing  crinoidal  fragments,  FavoBtteM^  Haly- 
siteSf  PentameruSy  associated  with  slates,  '*  some  of  which  contain 
trilobites." 

This  trilobite  was  examined  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  pronounced  it  identical  with 
Dabnanites  limuluruif  a  form  l)elonging  to  the  Niagara  period  of 
the  Silurian  age. 

Practically  nothing  more  was  done  in  this  locality  until  the 
fall  of  1902,  when  Professor  Hitchcock,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Leiand  Griggs  and  myself,  again  visited  it  and  brought  away 
enough  material  to  afford  convincing  evidence  that  the  place 
would  repay  a  more  thorough  search. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1908  arrangements  were 
made  by  means  of  which  I  was  able  to  spend  considerable  time  in 
the  field,  working  here  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hitch- 
cock. The  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  collection  of 
coralline  and  crinoidal  fragments,  a  number  of  fragments  of  the 
trilobite,  together  with  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  the 
brachiopod  which  had  already  been  reported  as  Pentamerus 
nysius  and  as  P.  knighti.  These  fossils  are  now  in  the  collection 
at  Dartmouth  College. 

The  locality  in  which  these  fossils  occur  is  easily  accessible. 
The  most  direct  way  of  approach  is  to  ascend  the  hill,  going 
south,  from  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Fitch.  The 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  distant  from  the  road  some  four  or  five 
hundred  feet. 

In  ascending  the  hill  one  crosses  the  following  strata.  First 
and  lowest  is  the  igneous  rock  which,  breaking  through  horizontal 
sedimentary  rocks,  or,  more  probably,  pushing  up  between  and 
through  the  already  tilted  strata,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of 
the  distortion  which  may  be.  seen  everywhere  in  the  configuration 
of  the  hill. 

Lying  next  to  the  igneous  rock  is  a  layer  of  coralline  limestone, 
ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  while  over  this,  and 
gradually  merging  into  it  where  the  two  come  in  contact,  is  the 
calciferous  slatej  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  in  which  the 
trilobites  are  found. 

Above  the  trilobite-bearing  slate  is  another  limestone.  Over 
this  is  a  layer  of  coarse  sandstone ;  while  above  the  sandstone  is 
another,  though  non-fossiliferous,  layer  of  slate.' 

^  Proc.  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  toI.  xxii.  No.  146,  p.  60. 
^  At  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northeast  side,  in  tlie  road,  near  Parlcer  Brook,  it 
a  mass  of  slate  wliicli  I  belioTe  to  be  identical  with  this  stratum,  and  in  which  I  was 
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The  rock  in  which  the  trilobite  occurs  has  been  distorted  by 
pressure  caused  by  the  uptilting  of  the  strata.  This  is  indicated 
very  clearly  by  the  distorted  condition  in  which  many  of  the 
fossil  fragments  are  found. 

1.  Thb  Tbilobitb.  —  The  trilobites  represent  a  group  of  the 
Crustacea  —  animals  having  a  hard,  shell-like  outer  covering  — 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks.  On  account  of  the 
firmness  of  the  texture  of  this  outer  shell,  or  exoskeleton,  these 
animals  are  frequently  found  in  the  rocks,  having  the  form  excel- 
lently preserved. 

The  body  is  divided  transversely  into  three  parts,  —  the  head, 
or  cephalic  shield ;  the  thorax,  or  middle  part ;  and  the  tail-piece, 
or  pygidium. 

There  is  a  broad,  median  ridge  on  the  cephalic  shield,  called 
the  glabella.  This  is  divided  by  three  or  four  transverse  furrows 
into  a  largo  frontal  lobe,  followed  by  throe  or  four  smaller 
transverse  lobes. 

The  rest  of  the  cephalic  shield  is  made  up  of  the  fixed  and  free 
cheeks.  The  fixed  cheeks  are  on  either  side  of  the  glabella,  and 
are  continuous  with  it.  The  free  cheeks  are  separated  from  the 
fixed  cheeks  by  the  facial  suture,  and  lie  toward  the  margin.  The 
eyes  are  located  on  the  free  cheeks  which,  being  movable,  gave 
to  the  animal  an  increased  range  of  vision. 

The  thorax  was  composed  of  several  sections,  or  segments,  so 
joined  together  that  they  could  move  freely  upon  one  another. 
This  articulated  structure  of  the  thorax  enabled  the  animal  to 
fold  itself  up,  thus  bringing  the  head  and  the  tail  together  under- 
neath. Not  infrequently  the  fossil  remains  of  trilobites  are  found 
in  this  position. 

The  pygidium  was  also  segmented,  but  here  the  segments  were 
fused  together,  the  different  parts  being,  in  consequence,  incapable 
of  separate  movement. 

From  the  glabella  on  the  cephalic  shield  to  tlie  posterior  part  of 
the  pygidium  there  extended  down  the  middle  line  of  the  body  a 
sharply  defined  ridge,  which .  is  called  the  axis.  The  parts  on 
either  side  of  the  axis  are  called  the  pleura.  The  body  is  thus 
given  a  threefold,  or  tri-lobed  appearance,  from  which  the  animal 
derives  its  name. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  cephalic  shields  of  the  Littleton  trilobite 

fortunate  enough  to  find  a  crinoidal  stem.  Profeteor  Hitchcock  alto  anuroi  roe 
that  he  haa  found  fottiU  in  the  slate,  near  an  abandoned  quarry  on  the  west  side  of 
tills  range,  the  rock  of  which  belongs  to  this  stratum  likewise.  If  tlie  identification 
of  these  two  masses  with  the  upper  strata  is  correct^  then  that  lajrer  cannot  be 
said  to  be  non-fossiliferous. 
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hare  been  recovered  ;  bnt,  owing  to  the  loosely  constructed  char* 
acter  of  the  thorax,  and  to  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in  the 
rock  in  which  the  fossils  are  embedded,  none  of  the  thoracic 
segments  have  been  preserved. 

After  visiting  the  locality  in  the  fall  of  1902f  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  specimens  which  I  obtained  there,  comparing 
them  with  those  already  in  the  Dartmouth  collections,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Littleton  trilobite  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  Dalmanites  limidurus  in  certain  characters  of  the 
cephalic  shield  and  pygidium  to  justify  its  identification  with  that 
species. 

In  the  meantime  specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert, 
of  the  National  Museum,  for  examination.  Mr.  Schuchert  con- 
cluded that  the  form  could  not  be  that  of  Dalmaniten  limtUuruB^ 
but  is  between  Dalmanites  limulurus  and  Dalmanites  pleuropteryx. 

Since  my  conclusion  seems  to  be  the  correct  one,  that  this  form 
does  not  approach  near  enough  to  Dalmanites  limulurus  to  be 
identical  with  that  species,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
on  account  of  the  markedly  lunate  character  of  the  head,  that  the 
Littleton  fossil  be  known  by  the  name  of  DALMANrrBS  lunatus. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  form. 

Dalmanites  lunatos  Lambbrt. 

The  cephalic  shield  strongly  lunate.  The  glabella  is  divided 
by  transverse  furrows  into  an  oval  frontal  portion,  about  twice  as 
broad  as  long,  followed  by  three  transverse  ridges  the  first  of 
which  is  considerably  broader  than  the  remaining  two.  The  oc- 
cipital ring  is  not  greatly  thicker  than  the  transverse  ridges  of  the 
glabella.  The  glabella  gradually  becomes  narrower,  proceeding 
from  the  frontal  lobe  backward,  and  is  devoid  of  marginal  crenu- 
lations  (Schuchert). 

The  fixed  cheeks  are  separated  from  the  glabella  by  a  deep, 
narrow  facial  furrow,  which  runs  longitudinally  by  the  side  of  the 
glabella  to  a  point  just  behind  the  third  lobe,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  outward,  ending  near  the  base  of  the  genal  spina  All 
three  of  the  transverse  furrows  of  the  glabella  communicate  more 
or  less  freely  with  the  facial  furrow. 

The  facial  suture  passes  backward  behind  the  eye  from  a  point 
just  in  front  of  the  glabella,  then  turning  outward  joins  the 
margin  at  a  place  nearly  in  line  with  the  middle  of  the  eye. 

The  large  and  conspicuous  compound  eye  is  situated  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  movable  cheeks. 

The  border  of  the  cephalic  shield  is  broadened  and  forms  the 
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marginal  limb.  At  the  anterior  edge  the  shield  is  produced  into 
a  slight,  broadly  curved  projection.  The  posterior  angles  are  pro- 
duced into  genal  spines  of  only  medium  length. 

The  parts  of  the  thorax  have  invariably  been  missing  in  the 
specimens  which  have  been  found.  We  may,  however,  assume 
that  there  were  eleven  segments,  which  number  is  fairly  constant 
for  this  genus. 

The  pygidium  is  triangular  in  form.  Its  axial  ridge  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  segments.  This  ridge  is  considerably  broader 
at  the  anterior  part  than  at  the  posterior,  which  is  about  half  the 
width  of  the  anterior.  The  pleura  of  the  pygidium  are  made  up 
of  eight  segments  whose  lateral  edges  are  lost  in  a  broad,  thick, 
marginal  band  whicli  terminates  behind  in  a  short,  sharp,  wedge- 
shaped  pygidial  spine. 

These  characters  point  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
this  trilobite  a  form  which,  as  Mr.  Schuchert  has  indicated,  is 
between  Dalmunite^  limtUurus  and  DalmaniUi  pleuropteryx^  and 
is,  in  all  probability,  considerably  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former. 

2.  Other  Fossils  found  in  thk  Littleton  Logauty.  —  A  con- 
siderable variety  of  fossil  forms  have  been  found  in  the  limestone 
which  underlies  the  trilobite-bearing  slate.  Among  these  are  tube 
and  chain  corals  {Favoiitei  and  Haly^ite^)^  fragments  of  crinoidal 
stems,  and  brachiopods. 

The  most  conspicuous  among  these  is  a  brachiopod  —  some 
nearly  perfect  specimens  of  which  have  been  obtained  —  which 
was  reported  by  Billings  as  Pentameru$  knightly  but  which  Whit- 
field regarded  (also  Walcott)  as  Pentameru%  ny$ius.  Schuchert, 
however,  concluded  that  this  form  belongs  nearer  to  Oonchidium 
hnighti  (^Pentamerus  knighti)  than  to  (7.  ny$iu$. 

The  shell  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  0.  ny$iu8^  and  while 
it  approaches  0.  knighti  in  the  bi-convex  character  of  the  dorsal 
valve,  and  in  the  closeness  of  the  plications,  it  is  much  nearer  in 
form  to  0,  galeattis  than  it  is  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
forms.  The  differences  are  in  the  character  of  the  plications 
and  of  the  marginal  fold,  the  edges  of  the  shell  not  being  folded 
into  so  conspicuous  a  furrow. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fossils  which  have  been  reported 
from  this  locality :  Halynite^  catenulata^  Favo$ite$  faifosaj  Za^ 
phrentis^  Favo9ite$  baialtica^  Favonte%  gothlandica^  Rhynchonella^ 
Aitrocerium  ventutumf  Spirtfevj  Pleurotomaria^  Strophodonta^ 
Stromatopora^  Syringopora^  Favontei  —  a  ramose  species,  prolmbly 
identical  with  niagarenns^  Dalmanite9  lunatu%  (sp.  nov.),  Conehu 
dium  —  near  galeatus,  and  a  crinoid  stem. 
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8.  The  Geological  Horizon  op  the  LiTTLirroN  Locality. — 
Mr.  Billings,  after  examining  the  fossils  which  were  found  in  this 
locality  in  the  jears  1870  and  1878,  asserted  that  the  general  term 
**  Helderberg '*  should  be  used  in  determining  the  geological 
horizon  of  this  area.  The  first  observers  of  the  paleontology 
of  the  region  were  impressed  with  the  similarity  which  existed 
between  the  fossils  found  in  the  Littleton  limestone  and  those 
found  in  like  strata  at  Lake  Memphremagog  on  the  north,  and 
Bernardstown,  Mass.,  on  the  south,  formations  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Holderberg  period. 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Billings,  however,  were  not  sustained 
by  Mr.  Walcott,  who  placed  the  strata  in  the  Niagara,  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Silurian  age.  His  determination  of  the  species  did 
not  agree  with  that  of  Mr.  Billings,  who  made  the  most  conspicu- 
ous brachiopod  to  be  Oonchidium  (^Pentamerm)  knightif  whei*eas 
Mr.  Walcott,  following  Mr.  Whitfield,  described  it  as  P.  (^Conchi- 
diurn)  nysitis. 

Mr.  Schuchert  fails  to  follow  either  Mr.  Billings  or  Mr.  Walcott 
in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  species,  making  the  brachiopod  a 
Oonchidium  of  the  knighti  type,  though  near,  in  some  respects, 
as  he  says,  to  gaUatun.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Walcott  that  the 
strata  should  be  regarded  as  Niagaran. 

But  when  wo  bear  in  mind  that  the  trilobite  comes  much 
nearer  to  DalmaniUn  pleuropteryx,  a  form  belonging  to  the 
lower  Helderberg,  than  it  does  to  Dalmaniten  limvlumn^  the 
Niagaran  form,  and  that  the  brachiopod  cannot  be  the  Niagaran 
Oonchidium  ngsiuSy  but  that  it  approaches  more  closely  to  Oon- 
chidium galeatuB^  a  species  characteristic  of  the  lower  Helder- 
berg, we  are  justified  in  regarding  these  strata  as  representing  a 
time  somewhat  later  than  the  Niagara  period.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  Rhynchonella^  presumably 
Wihoniuj  though  the  identity  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

However,  in  such  corals  as  Halynten  catenulata  and  Favo$iteB 
favosa  we  have  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  here, 
when  these  formations  were  in  the  process  of  making,  of  the  life 
of  the  Niagara  period.  Certain  of  the  corals  are  not  determi- 
nable, and  must  be,  in  consequence,  left  out  of  consideration. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  place  this  most  interesting  area  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  presence  of  characteristic  Niagara  forms, 
mingling  with  types  that  approach  so  closely  to  certain  forms 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  Helderberg,  makes  but 
one  answer  possible ;  and  that  is  that  these  strata  indicate  a 
period  in  which  the  life  of  the  Niagara  was  passing  over  into 
that  of  a  later  period. 
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CENSUS:   ENUMERATORS  AND  POPULATION. 


1778 
1775 
1788 
1786 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
18:30 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 
1900 


141 
15« 
No  return 


(« 


«t 


Asa  Holden 

PftTson  Randolph  Freeman 

Caleb  E.  Cammings 

ObedHall 

John  L.  Rix 

Artliar  L.  Webster 

Tniman  Stevens •  .    . 

Edward  0.  Kennejr 

Angastns  A.  Woolson 

Elbert  C.  Stevens,  Thomas  Carlton 

George  Farr,  John  T.  Simpson 

Marsliali  D.  Cobleigh,  Harry  M.  Eaton,  Charles  A.  Farr 


06 

881 

206.8 

878 

120.1 

1006 

25.5 

1485 

80.9 

1778 

19.2 

2008 

11.4 

2292 

14.1 

2440 

6.8 

2086 

21.8 

8365 

14.6 

4066 

17.8 

Unmarried  men  from  16  to  60 1 

Married  men  from  16  to  60 8 

Boys  16  years  and  under 4 

Men  60  years  and  upwards 0 

Females  unmarried 2 

Females  married 8 

Widows 1 

Male  slares 0 

Female  siaTes   . ^ 

14 
Taken  by  the  subscriber,  Tlmotliy  Bedel  (State 

Papers,  toI.  x.  p.  684). 
Province  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  672. 
State  Papers,  vol.  x.  p.  688. 
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TABLE  8. 

SHOWING  THE  POPULATION,  LOCAL  RATE  OF  TAX,  STATE 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  TAX,  AND  VALUATION. 


"Ytmr 

Popa- 
Ifttfon. 

I^MlRiittorita. 

8t»tt  Appor- 

tioraMol 

oTIta. 

ValiMikm 

I^Ka> 

TOWB. 

Vniafls. 

▼  ■■liBWOII. 

U  f .  d. 

Apthorp,  17731 
1776  « 

14 
16 

1777 

1  16  6} 

1778 

1  16  6 

1779 

1  16  6 

1780 

0  16  2 

1781 

0  16  2 

1782 

0  16  2 

1788 

0  16  2 

1784 

1    28 

1786 

1    28 

1786 

1    2  8 

1787 

B 

1    2  8 

1788 

1    28 

Littleton,  1789 
1700  » 

96 

10  7 
1    07 

1701 

10  7 

1702 

1    07 

1798 

1    07 

1704 

0  14  1 

1706 

0  14  1 

1706 

0  14  1 

1707 

0  14  1 

1708 

S1.80 

1799 

« 

1800 

881 

u 

1801 

u 

1802 

M 

1808 

• 

2.76 

1804 

fl< 

1806 

•2.88 

f( 

1806 

1.16 

ft 

1807 

1.49 

« 

1808 

1 

1.94 

8.64 

1800 

2.40 

«< 

1810 

878 

2ii4 

<f 

VOL, 


1  Taken  hy  Tiipo.  Bedel.    See  ProTince  Ptipera,  toI.  z.  p.  684. 

*  See  ProTlnce  Papers,  toI.  tH.  p.  072L 

*  See  Sute  Papers,  toI.  ziii.  pw  771. 
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TABLE   8   (eantintud), 


LooBllUUofTtaL 

State  Appor- 

Tear. 

Popa> 
latioo. 

tloiiiiMal 
oTT^s. 

YainMtkin. 

w  Wm^m^%^909m* 

Town. 

Tlllaf*. 

LitUeton,  1811 

•2.09 

. 

•8.64 

1812 

2.80 

8.10 

1813 

1.97 

1* 

18J4 

1.83 

i< 

1815 

2.10 

•f 

1810 

2.61 

8.66 

1817 

2.17 

ft 

1818 

2.89 

i« 

1819 

2.41 

i< 

1820 

1096 

2.88 

8.82 

1821 

2.22 

<i 

1822 

2.66 

u 

1823 

2.66 

« 

1821 

2.26 

<• 

1826 

1.93 

If 

1826 

2.40 

« 

1827 

2.60 

f< 

1828 

2.63 

(« 

1829 

2.13 

4.94 

1880 

2.10 

« 

1831 

2.37 

•< 

1832 

2.62 

If 

1888 

1.72 

, 

4.79 

1834 

1.66 

tt 

1886 

1.60 

t< 

1&S6 

1.60 

•f 

1887 

1.47 

• 

4.00 

1838 

1.60 

f< 

1839 

169 

•f 

1840 

1778 

1.47 

« 

1841 

1.66 

4.82 

1842 

1.72 

•• 

1848 

1.64 

f« 

1844 

2.08 

f< 

1845 

2.48 

4.40 

1846 

2.06 

f« 

1847 

1.98 

fi 

1848 

1.96 

M 

1849 

120 

4.48 

1860 

2008 

1.12 

$146 

(f 

1861 

1.10 

ff 

1862 

1.15 

1.20 

«< 

1868 

1.06 

1.20 

4.23 

1864 

1.20 

f< 

1866 

2008 

1.20 

• 

ft 

1866 

1.17 

f< 

1867 

1.21 

4.42 

1868 

1.23 

t< 

1869 

1.20 

t< 

1860 

2292 

1.67 

f« 

1861 

1.19 

4.60 

1862 

1.09 

fl< 

1868 

1.76 

fi 

1864 

6.771 

fi 

1  Includes  direct  war  tax. 
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LmaIBaUoITU. 

Tmr. 

Popa- 
laUoD. 

Stmto  Appor- 

Uonin«al 

oTTks. 

VainaJtitm. 

K  vn>« 

TBf  ilM%IWli« 

TiOWB. 

Vlllafe. 

Littleton,  1806 

$306 

$4.96 

1866 

2.4:) 

$8.20 

f( 

1867 

1.80 

2.80 

f< 

1868 

1.80 

2.07 

« 

1869 

210 

3.26 

6.61 

1870 

2.70 

3.86 

« 

1871 

2446 

2.87 

3.87 

Cf 

1872 

2.J6 

8.40 

<t 

1873 

238 

4.06 

6.93 

1874 

2.17 

3.64 

i< 

• 

1876 

2.00 

8.26 

u 

' 

1876 

1.76 

2.67 

«t 

1877 

1.93 

2.61 

6.66 

11,191,799 

1878 

1.96 

2.63 

«* 

1,126.810 

1879 

1.90 

2.46 

•< 

1,272.610 

1880 

2086 

1.90 

2.60 

6.83 

1,210,211 

1881 

1.90 

2.64 

•• 

1,191,986 

188*2 

1.80 

2.36 

f« 

1,270,889 

188:{ 

146 

1.96 

M 

1.300,069 

1884 

1.28 

1.88 

7.14 

1,447,006 

1886 

1.28 

1.92 

if 

1.466.864 

1886 

1.88 

2.11 

(« 

1,466,822 

1887 

1.80 

2.12 

i« 

1,482,213 

1888 

1.60 

2.01 

7.67 

1.488.940 

1880 

1.80 

2.43 

t« 

1.618.026 

1890 

8866 

1.99 

2.72 

11 

1,606,766 

1891 

1.80 

2.14 

<f 

1,682,946 

1892 

1.67 

2.80 

7.-27 

1,664,063 

1803 

1.06 

2.46 

■• 

1,671,662 

1894 

1.66 

2.84 

M 

1,678,834 

1806 

1.66 

2.74 

•< 

1,706,781 

1896 

1.87 

2.67 

7.36 

1,683.261 

1897 

2.16 

2.87 

1,640,038 

1896 

1.96 

2.48 

1.661.184 

1899 

1.68 

2.70 

7.60 

1,676.679 

1900 

4066 

1.92 

264 

1,703,694 

1901 

2.16 

2.80 

1,671,396 

1902 

2.14 

248 

1.683,410 

1008 

• 

2.20 

2.46 

8.13 

1,761,778 
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TABLE  6. 

DELEGATES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

1775.  Aptliorp  Class.     Abijah  Larned^  of  Cockbarne. 

1778.  "  "       None  sent. 

1781.  "  "       David  Page.* 

1788.  Littleton  Class.     Samuel  Yonng. 

1791.  ''  ''        Peter  Carlton. 

1850.  Littleton.     Ebenezer  Eastman,  Marquis  L.  Gk>old. 

1876.  ^^  Harry  Bingham,  John  Farr,  Cyrus  Eastman. 

1889.  '^  Royid  D.  Bounsevel,  Asa  Coburn. 

1903.  <<  Edgar  Aldrich,  Henry  F.  Green,  Harry  M.  Morse. 


TABLE  6. 

SHOWING  THE  NAMES  AND  VOTE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CANDIDATES  FOR  TOWN  REPRESENTATIVES.* 

1830.  Comfort  Day,  122;  Nathaniel  Bix,  Jr.,  46;  Scat.  4. 

1831.  Comfort  Day.    No  contest. 

1832.  Alexander  Albee,   111;   David  Rankin,  38;  John  Gile,  25; 

Comfort  Day,  22;  Scat.  2. 
ia33.     Sylvnnns  Balch,  122;  Alexander  Albee,  91;  Scat.  1. 

1834.  Sylvanus  Balcli,  108;  Alexander  Albee,  82. 

1835.  Sylvanus  Balch,  118;  Simeon  B.  Johnson,  80. 

1836.  Isaac  Abbott,  106;  Moses  P.  Little,  99. 

1837.  Isaac  Abbott,  122;  Moses  P.  Little,  105;  Scat.  2. 

1838.  Isaac  Abbott,  177;  Moses  P.  Little,  154;  Scat.  2. 

1839.  Henry  A.  Bellows,  192;  William  Brackett,  140;  Scat.  12. 

1840.  Ezra  Parker,  177;  Cyrus  Eastman,  160;  Scat.  2. 
George  W.  Ely,  172;  Cyrus  Eastman,  ISO. 

1841.  Ezra  Parker,  199;  Cyrus  Eastman,  161;  Scat.  1. 
Aaron  Brackett,  150;  Nathaniel  Bishop,  11. 

1  Tliis  nntne  U  given  in  N.  H.  Regiiter,  1862,  p.  26.  As  "by  tmdition  from  Con- 
way for  the  LRncmter,  etc."  cIms.  By  reference  to  ProTince  Piipers,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  800, 
it  will  be  seen  timt  on  November  G,  1778,  tiie  Assembly  Toted  to  miike  a  separRle 
class  of  Conway.  Shelburne,  and  the  locations  adjacent.  It  would  appear,  tlierefore, 
that  if  David  Page  was  from  Conway,  he  did  not  represent  the  Lancaster  Aptliorp 
Class.  As  to  David  Pago  of  Lancaster,  see  Town  Papers,  Hammond,  toI.  xii.  p.  862 
et  teq.  There  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  David  Page  liere  mentioned  as  delegate  was 
of  Lancaster. 

*  Tlie  records  show  no  contest  until  1830. 
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1842.  Aaron  Brackett,  187;  Cyrus  Eastman,  163;  Scat.  2. 
Richard  W.  Peabody,  178;  Thomas  Bickford,  134;  Scat.  14. 

1843.  Bichard  W.  Peabody,  140;  Elisha  Burnham,  107;  Natlianiel 

Bishop,  21;  Scat.  5. 
Josiah  Kilburn,  135;  Charles  Kellogg,  112;  Nathaniel  Bishop, 
16;  Scat.  7. 

1844.  Josiah  Kilburn,  194;  Charles  Kellogg,  12. 

Charles  Kellogg,  164;  Bichard  W.  Peabody,  133;  Scat  13. 

1845.  Charles  Kellogg,  186;  Qeorge  C.  Ewing,  159;  Scat.  4. 
Elisha  Burnham,  18G;  Salmon  H.  Rowoll,  131;  Scat.  27. 

1846.  Salmon  H.  Bowell,  189;  Elisha  Burnham,  137;  Scat.  1. 
Simeon  B.  Johnson,  189;  Allen  Day,  116;  Scat.  1. 

1847.  Salmon  H.  Bo  well,  207;  Elisha  Burnham,  174;  Scat.  1. 
Simeon  B.  Johnson,  215;  Allen  Day,  162;  Scat.  2. 

1848.  Jonathan  Lovejoy,  216;  Willard  Cobleigh,  190;  John  M.  Charl- 

ton,  210 ;  Quy  C.  Bowell,  175;  Scat.  2. 

1849.  Jonathan  Lovejoy,  193;  Elisha  Burnham,  152;  John  M.  Charl- 

ton, 176;  Vine  Kinne,  131;  Scat.  13. 

1850.  Allen  Day,  195;  Marquis  L.  Goold,  170;  Scat.  23. 

Levi  F.  Raulett,  182;  William  D.  Hurlburt,  109;  Vine  Kinne, 
18;  Marquis  L.  Goold,  16;  Scat.  14. 

1851.  Allen  Day,  221;  Ezra  Parker,  97;  Levi  F.  Banlett,  19;  Scat. 

22. 
Isaac   Abbott,  174;    Ezra  Parker,   74;    Otis  Batchelder,   24; 
Vine  Kinne,  20;  Levi  F.  Banlett,  16;  Scat.  16. 

1852.  Francis  Hodgman,  183;  Harry  Bingham,  111 ;  John  Sargent, 

48;  Scat.  12. 
Horace  S.  GK)ss,  163;  Vine  Kinne,  111;  Scat.  50. 

1853.  Alexander   Mclntire,   184;    Francis   Hodgman,   114;    Joseph 

Shute,  43;  Edmund  Carletou,  17;  Scat.  7. 
Curtis  L.  Albee,  167;  Horace  S.  Goss,  98 ;  Levi  F.  Banlett,  15; 
Scat.  40. 

1854.  Alexander  Mclntire,  202 ;  Philip  H.  Paddleford,  162;  Edmund 

Carleton,  18;  Scat.  6. 
Curtis  L.  Albee,  202;  William  J.  Higgins,  123;  Wesley  Alex- 
ander, 37 ;  Scat  6. 

1855.  Philip  H.  Paddleford,  231;  John  Sargent,  215;  Scat.  3. 
Horace  Buck,  234 ;  Nathan  Kinne,  Jr.,  176;  Scat.  9. 

1856.  John  Sargent,  242;  Philip  H.  Paddleford,  205;  Scat.  2. 
Nathan  Kinne,  Jr.,  232;  Abijah  Allen,  Jr.,  159;  Scat.  1. 

1857.  John  Sargent,  232;  Abijah  Allen,  Jr.,  199;  Nathan  Kinne, 

Jr. ,  230 ;  John  M.  Charlton,  200. 

1858.  Wesley  Alexander,   246;    Calvin   F.   Cate,  223;    Samuel  T. 

Morse,  245;  John  C.  Quimby,  223;  Scat.  3. 

1859.  Calvin  F.  Cate,  264;  Wesley  Alexander,  233;  John  C.  Quimby, 

265 ;  Samuel  T.  Morse,  232. 
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1860.  Calvin  F.  Gate,  252;  Henry  W.  Rowell,  208;  John  C.  Quimbj, 

249 ;  Alden  Mo£fett,  207. 

1861.  Harry  Bingham,  233;  Charles  W.  Band,  211;  Douglas  Sobins, 

233;  Alden  Moffett,  210. 

1862.  Harry   Bingham,  255;   Philip  H.  Paddleford,  213;   Douglas 

Robins,  255;  David  P.  Sanborn,  171;  Scat.  33. 

1863.  Harry  Bingham,  269 ;  Charles  C.  Knapp,  177 ;  Frank  J.  East- 

man, 267 ;  John  M.  Charlton,  181 ;  Scat.  2. 

1864.  Harry  Bingham,  264;  Abijah  Allen,  197;  Frank  J.  Eastman, 

266 ;  Silas  Hibbard,  197. 

1865.  Harry  Bingham,  235 ;  Abijah  Allen,  157 ;  Charles  M,  Tattle, 

234 ;  Alden  MofFett,  156. 

1866.  James  J.  Barrett,  245 ;  George  Farr,  188 ;  Henry  L.  Thayer, 

245;  John  M.  Charlton,  188. 

1867.  James  J.  Barrett,  285;  George  Farr,  208 ;  George  Abbott,  287 ; 

John  M.  Charlton,  208. 
18(>8.     James  J.   Barrett,  373;    William   J.   Bellows,  224;   George 
Abbott,  373;  Alpha  Goodall,  223;  Harry  Bingham,  303.* 

1869.  Samuel  A.  Edson,  317;   George  B.  Redington,  215;   Charles 

C.  Smith,  315 ;  Alpha  Goodall,  212 ;  Scat.  1. 

1870.  Samuel  A.  Edson,  282;  George  Farr,  200;  Charles  C.  Smith, 

282;  Abijah  Allen,  197;  Scat.  52. 
Richard  Smith,  24t');  John  M.  Charlton,  178;  Scat.  8. 

1871.  Harry  Bingham,  293;  George  B.  Redington,  204;  Cyrus  East- 

man, 283;    Abijah   Allen,  205;    Ellery  D.   Dunn,   285; 
Charles  Hartshorn,  200. 

1872.  Harry  Bingham,  322;  William  H.  Stevens,  235;  Cyrus  East- 

man, 320;  Abijah  Allen,  235;  Ellery  D.  Dunn,  321;  Fer- 
dinand Morse,  233. . 

1873.  Harry  Bingham,  329 ;   William  H.  Stevens,  247 ;   Charles  A. 

Sinclair,  295;  Evarts  W.  Farr,  247;  John  C.  Goodeuough, 
328 ;  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  247 ;  Scat.  36. 

1874.  Harry  Bingham,  306 ;  William  H.  Stevens,  232 ;  John  C.  Good- 

enough,  298;  Evarto  W.  Farr,  236;  John  G.  Sinclair,  322; 
Roby  C.  Towne,  227. 

1875.  Harry  Bingham,  343;  Evarts  W.  Farr,  240;  George  A.  Bing- 

ham,  340;   John  M.  Charlton,  237;   Otis  G.   Hale,  337; 
Curtis  Gates,  239. 

1876.  Harry  Bingham,  347;  William  H.  Stevens,  273;  George  A. 

Bingham,  346 ;  John  L.  Foster,  273 :  George  Carter,  346 ; 
Oscar  C.  Hatch,  274. 

1877.  Harry  Bingham,  334;  Oscar  C.  Hatch,  312;  Albert  S.  Batchel- 

lor,  336;  Evarts  W.  Farr,  310;  Ai  Fitzgerald,  316;  Evarts 
W.  Farr,  288;  Scat.  1. 

1  Tills  year  Mr.  Bingham  did  not  take  lila  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
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March^  1878.     Harry  Bingham,  373;  John  T.  Simpson,  292;  Albert 

S.  Batchellor,  376;  Charles  F.  Lewis,  275;  Ai  Fitzgerald, 

367 ;  Sylvester  Marsh,  29a 
1879-80.     Harry  Bingham,  352;  John  T.  Simpson,  297;   Albert  S. 

Batchellor,  356 ;  Fred  A.  Tilton,  294. 
1881-^2.     Harry  Bingham,  395;  John  T.  Simpson,  356;  William  A. 

Bichardson,  382 ;  Fred  A.  Tilton,  349. 

1883-84.  Frank  T.  Moffett,^  401 ;  Gyrus  Eastman,  304 ;  Silas  Parker,' 

404;  Henry  F.  Qreen,^  402. 
1885-86.  Edgar  Aldrich,  472 ;  George  W.  McGregor,  314 ;  Heniy  L. 

Tilton,  477;  Fi-ed  H.  English,  311;  Samuel  C.  Sawyer,  43; 

Charles  L.  Clay,  41 ;  Scat.  1. 
1887-88.  John  T.  Simpson,  424;  Porter  B.  Watson,  290;  Ira  Parker, 

410 ;  George  W.  McGregor,  290. 
1889-90.  Harry  Bingham,"  Isaac  Calhoun. 
1891-92.  Harry  Bingham,  442;  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  300;  Israel  C. 

Richardson,  435;  Fred  A.  Robinson,  2G7. 
1891-92.  Leslio  F.  Bean,  442;  Abijuli  Allen,  28:1 
1893-94.  Oscar  0.  Hatch,  374;  Andrew  W.  Bingham,  365;  Charles  F. 

Eastmao,  377;   John  W.  Farr,  361;   George  L.  Flanders, 

373;  Benjamin  H.  Coming,  331. 
1895-96.  Daniel  C.  Uemich,  470;  Frank  E.  Ikiwles,  277;  Henry  Mer- 
rill, 454;  Edwin  H.  Gould,  262;  John  W.  Farr,  607;  Jacob 

K.  Dunbar,  232;  Scat.  20. 
1897-98.  Benjamin  W.  Kilburn,  472;  James  H.  Bailey,  336;  William 

H.  Bellows,  390;  Fred  H.  English,  295;  Frank  I.  Parker, 

391 ;  William  Eenney,  268 ;  Scat.  28. 
1899-1900.     Koah  Farr,  520;    William  J.  Beattie,  518;   Daniel   C. 

Remich,  498 ;  James  H.  Bailey,  i:33 ;  Frank  P.  Bond,  121 ; 

Frank  C.  Albee,  107 ;  Scat  11. 
1901-02.     Henry  F.  Green,  614 ;  Frederick  G.  Chutter,  554 ;  Curtis 

Bedell,  590;  Hiram  0.  Stevens,  266;  Edward  B.  Lynch, 

283;  OlinJ.Mooney,  255;  Ira  Parker,  49 ;  Cyrus  G.  Wall- 

ingford,  43 ;  George  E.  Walker,  44. 
1903-04.     Daniel  C.  Remich,  384;  William  H.  Mitchell,  461;  Wil- 
liam H.  Blake,  389 ;  George  W.  McGregor,  274 ;  Henry  B. 

Buruham,  220 ;  Albert  J.  Richardson,  222 ;  Cyrus  6.  Wall- 

ingford,  22;  John  F.  Tilton, '22;  George  E.  Walker,  23. 

1  Seated  by  Houae  Retolution,  June  26, 1888. 

*  Unfeated  by  House  lieiolution,  June  26, 1883. 

■  At  thii  electiou  there  was  no  choice.  After  mature  deliberation,  Alliert  8. 
Batchellor  was  authorised  by  vote  of  the  meeting  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  above, 
and  on  that  vote  one  Democrat  and  one  Republican,  the  persons  here  named,  were 
declared  elected. 


/?«..2. 


Trilobite  Fossils  Foukd  on  Fitch  Hill. 
Plate  2. 
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TABLE  7. 

SHOWING  THE  VOTE  OF  LITTLETON  AT  EACH  GENERAL 

ELECTION  SINCE  1805. 

There  is  very  little  on  the  town  records,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  division  of  the 
people  of  Littleton  on  State  or  national  politics.  The  inhabitants 
were  Federalists  and  practically  unanimous  in  that  faith.  In 
1801,  however,  nine  citizens  ventured  to  vote  for  Timothy  Walker, 
the  Democratic  candidate  (then  termed  Republican),  against  John 
Taylor  Oilman,  who  had  twenty-nine  votes,  and  was  as  usual 
elected  in  the  State.  In  the  intervening  years  between  this  and 
1805  (in  which  years  Langdon  was  elected  over  Oilman),  the  Fed- 
eralist majority  averaged  about  two  to  one. 


Tear. 

Demoentte. 

Ffldciml. 

Thixd  Pirtj. 

Bcaitering. 

1805 

Got. 

48 

44 

• 

1806 

«< 

48 

40 

. 

8 

iyo7 

1808 

1809 

• 

1810 

• 

1811 

1812 

Got. 

29 

08 

8 

1812 

rrcs. 

38 

106 

. 

t 

1818 

Got. 

81 

102 

1814 

i( 

10 

120 

1816 

(t 

19 

116 

1810 

M 

87 

108 

1810 

Prei. 

28 

71 

6 

1817 

Got. 

86 

90 

1 

1818 

<« 

34 

71 

1819 

tf 

84 

78 

. 

18201 

« 

101 

1820« 

Pres. 

29 

1821 « 

Got. 

110 

1822* 

i< 

124 

1823  » 

(( 

Woodbury  102 
( Dinstnore      4 

1  The  Tote  for  Councillor  at  this  election  wm,  Democratic,  40;  Federal,  06. 
'  All  for  the  Plnmer  electoral  ticket. 

*  The  Tote  for  Councillor  at  this  election  wai,  Democratic,  46;  Federal,  76. 

*  The  Tote  for  Councillor  at  thii  election  was.  Democratic,  8 ;  Federal,  122. 

*  Two  Democratic  candidates. 
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TABLE  7  (continued). 


Ywr. 

Jaekaoa. 

Aduna. 

ThifdPftrtj. 

SeaUMlng. 

18241 

Got. 

84 

6 

• 

24 

1824 

Pres. 

33 

8 

1826 

Gov. 

2 

101 

• 

1 

182(5 

« 

18 

06 

1827 

<( 

106 

2 

18 

1828 

« 

70 

107 

1828 

Pres. 

83 

136 

1829 

Got. 

77 

100 

1880 

« 

79 

106 

1881 

<« 

76 

110 

1882 

K 

188 

DoiDoonttiD. 

80 

Whig. 

1882  « 

Prei. 

80 

78 

Anti-Masonic  26 

1883 

Got. 

08 

71 

1834 

« 

140 

8 

1 

1836 

tf 

92 

00 

3 

1830 

<i 

06 

18 

6 

1836 

Pres. 

70 

62 

1837 

Got. 

134 

1838 

fi 

146 

171 

1830 

M 

140 

200 

4 

1840 

•< 

123 

160 

2 

1840 

Pres. 

178 

207 

1841 

Got. 

166 

198 

1842 

€€ 

181 

176 

Ind.  I)ein.        83 

1848 

(C 

116 

141 

83 

1844 

M 

144 

164 

1844 

Pres.. 

174 

107 

Liberty              4 

1 

1846 

Got. 

160 

138 

29 

1846 

fC 

128 

104 

84 

1847 

It 

162 

180 

34 

1848 

« 

103 

Free-Soil        217 

. 

1848 

Pres. 

170 

166 

29 

8 

1840 

Got. 

146 

104 

26 

1860 

<• 

161 

124 

"                  16 

1861 

i( 

166 

163 

20 

1862 

« 

167 

173 

81 

1 

1862 

Pres. 

108 

160 

20 

1868 

Got. 

206 

166 

27 

1864 

(4 

218 

166 

10 
(  American  or 

1866 

(( 

200 

73 

)      K.  N.         162 
( Free-Soil          14 

1866 

M 

241 

14 
BapnblleMi. 

American       106 

1 

1866 

Pres.- 

241 

238 

1867 

Got. 

282 

206 

1868 

K 

224 

247 

1860 

it 

272 

280 

1860 

4< 

267 

224 

1800 

Pres. 

104 

284 

Amcriein            0 

10 

1861 

Got. 

232 

210 

1  About  this  period,  the  Federal  party  haTing  ceased  to  exist,  the  Toten  subse- 
quently diTided  politically  as  Jackson  and  Adams  men. 

*  At  this  period  the  opposition  to  the  Jackson  party  assumed  the  party  name  of 
Whigs. 
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TABLE  7  (continued). 


Year. 

Dtmoermtte. 

ReimbUeta. 

Third  Party. 

SMtteriDf. 

1862 

Got. 

266 

210 

Ind.  Dem.     7 

1868 

II 

279 

101 

0 

1864 

•< 

273 

206 

1804 

Pres. 

262 

208 

1806 

Got. 

243 

171 

1866 

i< 

264 

190 

1867 

«« 

816 

211 

■ 

4 

1868 

•I 

891 

238 

1868 

Pre§. 

272 

260 

1869 

Got. 

816 

241 

• 

« 

1870 

(1 

810 

247 

lib.  R.      22 

1871 

<c 

824 

236 

1872 

<t 

860 

267 

Lib.  R.       1 

1 

1872 

Pres. 

862 

260 

1878 

Got. 

880 

262 

Lib.  R.       8 

1874 

II 

880 

262 

Temp.       2 

1876 

.«« 

867 

260 

6 

1876 

tt 

867 

202 

• 

1876 

Pres. 

860 

828 

1877 

Got. 

366 

816 

1878 

II 

882 

803 

1879 

t€ 

864 

312 

G.  B.       28 

1880 

Pres. 

411 

866 

Temp.       8 

1 

1880 

Got. 

401 

866 

6 

1 

1882 

u 

412 

394 

2 

1884 

tt 

388 

488 

20 

• 

1884 

Pres. 

830 

493 

16 

1886 

Got. 

297 

434 

14 

1888 

II 

420 

444 

31 

1888 

i'res. 

422 

468 

31 

(890 

Got. 

800 

874 

32 

1892  . 

•I 

886 

368 

89 

.  1892 

Pres. 

304 

870 

86 

1804 

Got. 

281 

487 

«•   82;Peo.  8 

1896 

tt 

264 

412 

J  "   10;  N«t. 
]  Dem.  7 ;  Peo.  6 
(Temp.  20;  Nat 

1806 

Pres. 

148 

621 

{  Dem.  60;  Nat 
(  6;B.&W.7 

1808 

Got. 

243 

600 

Temp.     20 

1 

1900 

tt 

247 

618 

••        42 

1 

1900 

Pres. 

267 

608 

44 

1 

1U02 

Got. 

221 

431 

24 

10 

TOL,  I.  —  40 
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TOWN  OFFICERS. 


DATS. 


July 

19,  1787 

March  17,  1788 

M 

16,  1789 

M 

23,  1790 

M 

16,  1791 

U 

13,  1792 

U 

12,  1793 

M 

11,  1794 

M 

10,  1796 

U 

8,1796 

U 

14,  1797 

CI 

13,  1798 

M 

tt 
U 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
U 


19,  1799 
18,  1800 

17,  1801 
16,  1802 
15,  1803 

13,  1804 

12,  1805 

11,  1806 
10,  1807 

8,  1808 

14,  1809 

13,  1810 

12,  1811 
10,  1812 

9,  1813 
8,  1814 

14,  1815 


8BLBCTMBK. 

Samuel  Learned,^  John  Chase,  Poleg  Williams. 

Nathan  Caswell,  Thomas  Miner,  Caleb  Hopkiusou. 

Nathan  Caswell,  Thomas  Miner,  Jonas  Nurs.' 

J^athan  Caswell,  James  Williams,  John  Wheeler. 

Nathan  Caswell,  Ebenezer  Pingree,  Bobert  Charl- 
ton. 

Ebenezer  Pingree,  Ephraim  fiayley,  James 
Williams. 

David  Lindsey,  Silas  Symonds,  John  Nurs. 

Bobert  Charlton,  James  Williams,  Nathaniel 
Webster. 

James  Rankin,  Silas  Symonds,  John  Wheeler. 

Robert  Charlton,  Ebenezer  Pingree,  Ansel  Hatch. 

Silas  Symonds,  Samuel  Learned,  Levi  Aldrich. 

Samuel  Learned,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Webster,  Solomon 
Mann. 

James  Williams,  Andrew  Rankin,  Elkauah 
Hoskins. 

Nathaniel  Webster,  Samuel  Hudson,  Penuel 
Levens. 

James  Williams,  Andrew  Rankin,  Asa  Lewis. 

Asa  Lewis,  Andrew  Rankin,  Silas  Symonds. 

Silas  Symonds,  Peter  Bonney,  Charles  I'artridge. 

Andrew  Rankin,  Silas  Symonds,  Barney  Hoskins. 

Silas  Symonds,  Barney  Hoskins,  Wadleigh  Leavitt. 

Asa  Lewis,  Bethuel  White,  Robert  Charlton. 

Asa  Lewis,  Samuel  Rankin,  James  Williams. 

John  Palmer,  Jonathan  Bowman,  Phineas  Nurs. 

Silas  Symonds,  Phineas  Nurs,  Andrew  Rankin. 

Robert  Charlton,  Ebenezer  Pingree,  Guy  Ely. 

Ouy  Ely,  Jonathan  Rowell,  Samuel  Rankin. 

Jonathan  Rowell,  Samuel  Rankin,  Asa  Lewis. 

Jonathan  Rowell,  Silas  Symonds,  David  Rankin. 

Jonathan  Rowell,  David  Rankin,  Elisha  Hinds. 

Jonathan  Rowell,  David  Rankin,  Luther  Hoskins. 


1  Alio  ipelled  Larned. 


*  Alto  ipelled  Nunc  and  Nourte. 
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DATS  SBLVOTMBK. 

March  12,  1816        David  Rankin,  Luther  Hoakina,  Alexander  Albee. 

11,  1817        David  Rankin,  Alexander  Albee,  William  Brackett. 

10,  1818        David  Rankin,  Alexander  Albee,'  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald. 

9,  1819        David  Rankin,   Alexander  Albee,   Michael   Fits- 

gerald. 
14,  1820        Alexander  Albee,  Michael  Fitzgerald,  Nathaniel 

Rix,  Jr. 

13,  1821        Alexander  Albee,  Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  John  Oile. 

12,  1822        Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  Michael  Fitzgerald,  Guy  Ely. 

11,  1823        Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  John  Douglass,  Amos  Towns. 
9,  1824        Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  John  Douglass,  Amos  Towns. 

8,  1825        Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  Comfort  Day,  Levi  Burt. 

14,  1826        Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr.,  Comfort  I>ay,  Levi  Burt. 

15,  1827        Comfort  Day,  Isaac  Abbott,  Thomas  Bickford. 

11,  1828        Comfort  Day,  Isaac  Abbott,  Thomas  Bickford. 

10,  1829  Comfort  Day,  Tliomas  Bickford,  Josiah  Kilburn. 

9,  1830  Thomas  Bickford,  Josiah  Kilburn,  Amasa  Knapp. 
8,  1831  Thomas  Bickford,  Josiah  Kilburn,  Amasa  Knapp. 

13,  1832  Jonathan  Rowell,  Ezra  Parker,  Joseph  Palmer. 

12,  1833        Ezra  Parker,  Job  Pingree,  Joseph  Robins. 

11,  1834        Ezra  Parker,  Job  Pingree,  Joseph  Robins. 
10,  1836        Job  Pingree,  John  Charlton,  Philip  C.  Wilkins. 

8,  1836        John     Charlton,    Philip    C.     Wilkins,    Thomas 

Bickford. 

14,  1837        John    Charlton,    Philip    C.    Wilkins,    Thomas 

Bickford. 

"      13,  1838        Ezra  Parker,  George  W.  Ely,  Frederic  Kilburn. 

12,  ia*J9        Philip  C.  Wilkins,   Richard  W.  Pcabody,   John 

Merrill. 

10,  1840        Philip  C.  Wilkins,   Richard  W.  Peabody,  John 

Farr. 

9,  1841        Isaac  Abbott,  Salmon  H.  Rowell,  Willard  Bowman. 

8,  1842        Salmon    H.  Rowell,    Marquis   L.  Goold,   Alden 

Moffett. 

"      14,  1843        Marquis  L.  Goold,  Ezra  Parker,  Thomas  Bickford. 
"     12,  1844        Ezra    Parker,    Joseph    L.    Gibb,    Jeremiah   W. 

Stevens. 
"     11,  1846        Jeremiah   W.   Stevens,    Willard  Cobleigh,   John 

Moulton,  Jr. 
"      10,  1846        Ezra  Parker,    Marquis    L.    Goold,    William   D. 

Hurlburt. 

9,  1847        Marquis  L.  Goold,  William  D.  Hurlburt,  Sylvanus 

Hastings. 

14,  1848        Nelson  Gile,  Thomas  Bickford,  Vine  Kinne. 


M 
<( 

fC 

ff 

« 
l< 
<l 
<C 
tt 
U 
t€ 
U 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 

tt 


tt 
tt 

a 
tt 


tt 


tt 
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DATB. 

Mnrch  13,  1849 

u 

12,1860 

it 

11,  1861 

u 

9,1862 

• 

u 

8,  1863 

it 

14,  1864 

u 

14,  1866 

u 

14,  1856 

u 

18,  1867 

It 

9,  1868 

tt 

8, 1869 

tt 

13,  1860 

u 

12,  1861 

M 

11,  1862 

tt 

10,  1863 

tt 

8,  1864 

tt 

14,  1866 

tt 

13,  1866 

tt 

12,  1867 

tt 

10,  1868 

H 

9,  1869 

tt 

8,  1870 

tt 

14,  1871 

tt 

12,  1872 

tt 

11,  1873 

tt 

10,  1874 

tt 

9,  1875 

tt 

14,  1876 

tt 

13, 1877 

tt 

12,  1878 

SBLBOTMBK. 

Otis     Batchelder,    William    J.    Higgins,    Alden 

Moffett. 
Vine  Kiime,  John  Sargent,  Auson  Alexander. 
John    Sargent,    Marshall   D.    Cobleigh,    Guy    G. 

Bowell. 
John    Sargent,    Marshall    D.    Cobleigh,    Jasper 

Howard. 
John  Farr,  Thomas  Bickford,  Caleb  Parker. 
John  Sargent,  Abijah  Allen,  Jr.,  Caleb  Parker. 
AVesloy  Alexander,  Stephen  Carter,  Koby  C.  Towiie. 
Allen  Day,  Calvin  J.  Wallace,  Luther  B.  Tonroe. 
Allen  Day,  Calvin  J.  Wallace,  Luther  B.  Towne. 
Joseph  Burnhani,  Horace  Buck,  George  Abbott. 
James  J.  Barrett,  Nathaniel  Bishop,  M.  T.  Durgiu. 
James  J.  Barrett,  Nathaniel  Bishop,  M.  T.  Durgin. 
John  Sargent,  George  Abbott,  Truworthy  L.  Parker. 
James    J,    Barrett,    George    Abbott,    Truwortliy 

L.  Parker. 
James  J.  Barrett,  Eli  D.  Sawyer,  Joseph  A.  Albee. 
Eli  D.  Sawyer,  Alonzo  Weeks,  Joseph  A.  Albee. 
Eli  D.  Sawyer,  Joseph  A  Albee,  Samuel  T.  Morse. 
Eli    D.    Sawyer,    Samuel    T.    Morse,    Benjamin 

At  wood. 
Otis    G.    Hale,     Benjamin    Atwood,    Jacob    K. 

Dunbar,  Jr. 
Otis    G.    Hale,    Benjamin     Atwood,    Jacob     K. 

Dunbar,  Jr. 
John  W.  English,  Benjamin  Atwood,  Moses  P. 

Burn  ham. 
John  Sargent,  Nelson  Gile,  John  Foster. 
George    Abbott,    Eliphalet    Fulford,     Amos    P. 

Wallace. 
George    Abbott,    Amos    P.     Wallace,    Eliphalet 

Fulford. 
Dennis  Wheeler,  George  Gile,  John  W.  English. 
Dennis   Wheeler,    John   C.   Quimby,   Joseph   A. 

Albee. 
Alexander  Mclntire,  John  C.  Quimby,  Jacob  K. 

Dunbar,  Jr. 
Alexander  Mclntire,  Henry  W.  Smith,  Jacob  K. 

Dunbar,  Jr. 

John  M.  Mitchell,  Nathaniel  Flanders,  Jacob  K. 

Dunbar,  Jr. 
John  M.  Mitchell,  Jacob  K.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Alonso 

Weeks. 


M.C. 
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SBLBCTMBH. 

Wiljiam  M.  Taylor,  Curtis  L.  Albee,  Hartwell  H. 

Soath  worth. 
William   M.   Taylor,    Hartwell    H.    Soutliworth, 

Curtis  L.  Albee. 
William  M.  Taylor,  Isaac  Calbonn,  Truwortby  L. 

Parker. 
William  M.  Taylor,  Isaac  Calhoun,  Truwortby  L. 

Parker. 
James  H.  Bailey,   Isaac  Calhoun,  Truwortby  L. 

Parker. 
George  Farr,  William  H.  Blake,  Madison  Higgins. 
George  Farr,  Hartwell  H.  Southwortb,  Madison 

Higgins. 
James  H.  Bailey,  Dennis  Wheeler,  Truwortby  L. 

Panker. 
Phineas  B.  Goold,  Edmund  D.  Lucas,   Milo  G. 

Pollard. 
Pbineas   B.   Goold,  Edmund  D.  Lucas,  Milo  C. 

Pollard. 
William  M.  Taylor,  Charles  W.  Bedell,  Porter  B. 
Watson. 
14,  1890 1      James  H.  Bailey,  Charles  F.  Eastman,    John  T. 

Simpson. 
James  H.  Bailey,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  John  T. 

Simpson. 
Charles  F.  Eastman,  Henry  F.   Green,  John  T. 

Simpson. 
Charles   F.  Eastman,   Henry  F.  Green,  John  T. 

Simpson. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Frank  P.  Bond,  George  H.  Lewis. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Frank  P.  Bond,  George  H.  Lewis. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Frank  P.  Bond,  George  H.  Lewis. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Frank  P.  Bond,  George  H.  Lewis. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Frank  P.  Bond,  George  H.  Lewis. 
Fratik  P.  Bond,  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Franklin  B. 

Glover. 
Frank  P.  Bond,  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Franklin  B. 

Glover. 
Frank  P.  Bond,  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Franklin  B. 

Glover. 
Frank  P.  Bond,  Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Franklin  B. 

Glover. 
Henry  F.  Green,  Fred  H.  English,  Marshall  C. 
Dodge.' 

1  Thii  jeRr  «  cftizeni'  ticket  wiis  elected  and  a  non-partisan  town  government 
established.    This  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
*  Resigned ;  Franklin  R.  Giorer  appointed  to  the  vacanpy. 


DATB. 

March  11, 1879 

• 

9,  1880 

u 

8,  1881 

u 

14, 1882 

u 

13,  1883 

« 

11,  1884 

u 

10,  1885 

a 

9,  1886 

u 

8,  1887 

u 

13,  1888 

u 

12,  1889 

It 

14,  1890 ' 

u 

10,  1891 

u 

8,  1892 

u 

14,  1893 

<c 

13,  1894 

u 

12,  1895 

u 

10,  1896 

u 

9,  1897 

c< 

8,  1898 

<( 

13,  1899 

» 

13,  1900 

a 

12,  1901 

It. 

11,  1902 

u 

10,  1903 

680 
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Dfttt. 

ModMftton. 

1 

Town  Otofka. 

Tnuaiwa. 

July 

19. 1787 

John  Younfc  ^ 

Robert  Charlton 

March  17, 1788 

Thomai  Miner 

Nathan  Caswell 

Peleg  Willbuns 

u 

16,  1780 

Samuel  Lamed 

Robert  Charlton 

^m 

« 

28,  1700 

Nathan  Caiwell 

•1 

Ebenexer  Pingree 

H 

15,  1701 

fl 

Natlwn  Caswell 

Nathan  Caswell 

*i 

18,  1702 

Thomas  Miner 

Robert  Charlton 

Ebeneacr  Pingroe 

«l 

12,  1703 

David  Lindsay 

Silas  Symonds 

If 

II 

11,1794 

Janiea  Kankhi,  8r. 

Robert  Charlton 

James  Itankin 

«l 

10.  1795 

Janiea  Rankin 

It 

Kbenexer  PIngree 

w 

8,1796 

Kbeneier  Pingree 

M 

fl 

If 

14, 1797 

James  Rankin,  8r. 

fl 

Robert  Charlton 

(« 

18, 1798 

James  Rankin,  8r. 

Sibs  Symonds 

Ebeneier  Pingree 

If 

19, 1790 

Nathaniel  Webster 

II 

M 

If 

18,  1800 

James  Rankin,  8r. 

II 

II 

fl 

17. 1801 

James  Williams 

William  Palmer 

II 

fl 

16,1802 

II 

II 

II 

<l 

16,18a3 

David  Goodall 

Silas  Symonds 

II 

u 

18.1804 

Andrew  Rankin 

II 

David  Goodall 

If 

12, 1805 

Daniel  Ricliards 

II 

It 

« 

11,1806 

Robert  Cliarlton 

Robert  Charlton 

II 

fl 

10,  1807 

Dan.  White 

Silas  Symonds      « 

James  Williams 

fl 

8,1808 

David  Goodall 

•1 

I* 

f< 

14,1809 

«i 

If 

Peter  Bonney 

II 

13, 1810 

Peter  Bonney 

Robert  Charlton 

II 

If 

12,  1811 

David  Goodall 

William  Bums 

II 

II 

10, 1812 

II 

ff 

If 

If 

0, 1813 

Guy  Ely 

fl 

Elisha  Hinds 

ff 

8,  1814 

Peter  Ronney 

William  Bracket! 

If 

ff 

14,  1816 

ElUha  Hbids 

•1 

Ricliard  Peabody 

ff 

12, 1816 

II 

II 

•f 

II 

11, 1817 

If 

II 

ff 

fl 

10, 1818 

II 

If 

Job  Pingree 

II 

0, 1819 

Guy  Ely 

li 

M 

II 

14,  1820 

14 

•1 

Richard  Peabody 

II 

13,  1821 

II 

II 

II 

II 

12,  1822 

II 

If 

Job  Pingree 

11 

11,  1823 

Nathaniel  Rix,  Jr. 

41 

II 

II 

0,1824 

Guy  Ely 

fl 

II 

w 

8,  1825 

M 

II 

ti 

II 

14,1820 

Timothy  A.  Edsoo 

II 

fl 

II 

15,  1827 

II 

Aaron  Bracket! 

<i 

II 

11,  1828 

Elisha  Hinds 

II 

II 

II 

10,1820 

Henry  A.  Bellows 

Job  PIngree 

M 

•1 

9,1880 

Elbha  Hinds 

II 

•1 

II 

8,1881 

David  Rankin 

II 

If 

II 

18,  ia32 

Nathaniel  Riz 

II 

II 

II 

12,1833 

David  Rankin 

II 

ff 

<f 

11, 1&34 

Natlianiel  Rix 

II 

fl 

M 

10,1835 

Henry  A.  Bellows 

.  II 

II 

II 

8,1886 

'     II 

Drury  Fairbank 

I>rury  Fairbank 

II 

14,  IB.V 

If 

II 

M 

II 

.13,  1838 

fl 

II 

If 

•1 

12, 1830 

Isaao  Abbott 

II 

II 

II 

10, 1840 

t* 

II 

II 

II 

9,1841 

Joseph  L.  Gibb 

41 

II 

•« 

8, 1842 

•^  II 

Elijah  S.  Woolson 

Charles  B.  Allen 

II 

14,  1843 

II 

II 

M 

II 

12. 1844 

Isaac  Abbott 

II 

Marquis  L.  Goold 

u 

11,  1846 

Adams  Moore 

If 

Allen  Day 

^  Of  Lisbon,  then  Concord. 
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Date. 

ModMston. 

TowbCImIci. 

« 
Tressarwfl. 

Marcli  10.  1848 

Imrc  Abbott 

Frfncis  Hodgman 

Marquis  L.  Goold 
F.  W.  Giie 

ii 

0,1847 

II 

II. 

II 

14.  1848 

tt 

II 

Hiram  B.  Smith 

II 

13,  1840 

tt 

If 

Marquis  L.  Goold 

II 

12,  1860 

Simeon  B.  Johnion 

tt 

Hiram  B.  Smith 

■1 

11,1861 

J.  H.  Angler 

•I 

John  Sargent 

II 

0,  1862 

II 

Aaron  Brsckett 

ff 

II 

8,1868 

Franklin  J.  Eastman 

Jesse  C.  Holmes 

ff 

<« 

14,  1864 

Josepli  L.  Gibb 

George  8.  Woolson 

John  Farr 

i< 

14,  1866 

Isaac  Abbott 

Marquis  L.  Goold 

Marquis  L.  Goold 

« 

14,1866 

Joseph  L.  Gibb 

Alonzo  Weeks 

John  Sargent 

II 

10,  1867 

«i 

James  J.  Barrett 

Allen  Day 
Marquis  L.  Goold 

II 

9,  1868 

Ora  0.  Kelsea 

Aaron  Braekett 

tt 

8, 1860 

Josepl)  L.  Gibb 

Charles  W.  Braekett 

James  J.  Barrett 

II 

13, 18H0 

i< 

If 

fi 

II 

12,  1861 

tt 

Van  N.  Bass 

John  Sargent 

II 

11,1802 

tt 

•1 

James  J.  Barrett 

II 

10,  1868 

George  A.  Bingham 

fi 

ft 

II 

8,1864 

Joseph  L.  Gibb 

Henry  W.  Smith 

^0 

If 

II 

14, 1866 

Edward  0.  Kenney 

flf 

Charles  C.  Smith 

II 

<i 

18,1866 

James  J.  Barrett 

ff 

ff 

<i 

12,  1867 

II 

II 

Otis  G.  Hale 

If 

10,  1868 

i< 

ff 

•« 

• 

9.  1860 

i< 

Henry  W.  Smith 

Edward  0.  Kenney 

ft 

8,  1870 

II 

ff 

Marquis  £#.  Goold 

II 

14. 1871 

tt 

II 

Alonio  Weeks 

tt 

12,  1872 

tt 

IC 

II 

tt 

11, 1878 

James  R.  Jackson 

ff 

II 

tt 

10,  1874 

<i 

ff 

ft 

tt 

0, 1876 

II 

If 

tt 

tt 

14,  1876 

William  A.  Haskins 

If 

u 

tt 

18.  1877 

II 

11 

II 

tt 

12, 1878 

II 

II 

fl 

tt 

11,  1879 

w 

If 

Charles  Taylor 

tt 

0,1880 

II 

II 

Alonio  Weeks 

M 

8,1881 

II 

George  E.  TjOTeJoy 

ff 

• 

tt 

14,  1882 

<l 

If 

ff 

tt 

18, 1888 

(1  • 

ff 

f< 

tt 

11,1884 

If 

If 

ff 

tt 

10.1886 

George  Farr 

II 

Fred  E.  Goodall 

tt 

9,1886 

f« 

If 

George  A.  Edson 

tt 

8,1887 

i« 

ff 

Fred  E.  Goodall 

tt 

1888 

II 

II 

ft 

tt 

1889 

1* 

ff 

ff 

• 

tt 

1890 

Benjamin  TT.  Coming 

f 

George  A.  Edson 

tt 

10, 1891 

Edgar  Aldrich 

Allien  J.  Barrett 

fl 

tt 

1802 

Bet^amin  H.  Coming 

ff 

ff 

tt 

1893 

•1 

<• 

fl 

tt 

1894 

George  Farr 

•f 

I* 

tt 

1896 

It 

ff 

It 

it 

1806 

Benjamin  H.  Coming 

ff 

If 

tt 

1807 

Chauncey  M.  Greene 

ff 

It 

tt 

1808 

If 

If 

CI 

It 

1899 

Benjamin  H.  Coming 

II 

ff 

tt 

1900 

•1 

If 

tf 

tt 

1001 

If 

fi 

II 

tt 

1002 

ff 

fi 

If 

•t 

1008 

ff 

ff 

Charles  P.  Barnum 
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TABLE  10. 
SUPERVISORS  OF  CHECK  LISTS.^ 

d.  Dbmocbat;  r.  Rbpdblicax. 

1878.     David  S.  Whitcher,  d.,  resigned,  Feb.,  1880;  James  R.  Jack- 
son, d.j  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  Mar.  6,  1880. 
William  Little,  d. 

Porter  B.  Watson,*  d.^  resigned,  Oct.  15,  1880  ;  Hamilton  A. 
Mills,*  £?.,  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  Oct.  16,  1880. 

1880.     Cyrus  Eastman,  d.j  resigned,  Dec.  11,  1880 ;  Harry  A.  John- 
son, d.^  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy.     Harry  A.  Johnson, 
resigned,  Feb.  26, 1882  \  Norman  G.  Smith,  d,j  appointed 
to  fill  this  vacancy,  Feb.  27,  1882. 
John  W.  English,  d, 
William  A.  Stoddard,  d, 

1882.<     Arthur  F.  Dow,  J.,   resigned,   Feb.   22,    1883  ;    Charles  H. 

Daniels,  cf.,  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  resigned  Mar. 

13,  1884 ;  William  H.  Mitchell,  d.,  appointed  to  fill  this 

vacancy,  Mar.  13, 1884,  resigned  Oct.  11,  1884. 

John  W.  English,  c^.,  resigned,  Mar.  13, 1884  ;  Edgar  Aldrich, 

r.,  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  Mar.  13,  1884. 
William   A.    Haskins,   d,    resigned,  Mar.    13,  1884 ;    Harry 
Bingham,  c^.,  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy,  Oct.  11, 1884. 

1884.     Isaac  Calhoun,  r. ;  John  T.  Simpson,  r. ;  Fred  A.  Moffett,  r. 

1886.     Frank  I.  Parker,  r.;  John  Smillie,  r.;  Fred  A.  Moffett,  r. 

1888.     Fred  A.  Moffett,  r.;  Charles  C.  Smith,  d.\  John  G.  Elliott,  r. 

1890.     Charles  C.  Smith,  d.  \  Fred  L.  Smith,  d. ;  John  A.  Clark,  d. 

1892.     Charles  C.  Smith,  d.\  Fred  L.  Smith,  d.-,  John  A.  Clark,  d. 

1894     Marshall  D.  Cobleigh,  r.\  John  G.  Elliott,**.;  Augustine  C. 
Gaskill,  r. 

1896.     Marshall  D.  Cobleigh,  r.;   Charles  A.   FaiT,  n;    Francis  J. 
Veniou,  r. 

1898.     Harry  F.  Howe,  r.\  Hiram  E.  Currier,  r. ;  Francis  J.  Veniou,  r. 

1900.     Hiram  E.  Currier,  r. ;  Augustine  C.  Gaskill,  r.;  William  H. 
Blake,  r. 

1902.     Hiram   E.   Currier,  t,\    Augustine  C.    Gaskill,  r.\    William 
Martineau,  r. 

1  Up  to  this  date  the  voting  lists  lu  towns  ImU  been  made  by  the  Selectmen. 
«  To  Oct.  16, 1880. 

•  From  Oct.  16, 1880,  to  Nov.  2, 1880. 

*  At  tliis  time  election  contests  and  compromises  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superrtsors,  and  tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Uingliam  and 
Mr.  Aldrich,  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  to  prepare  a  voting  list  and  adjudicate  all 
disputed  questions  relathig  to  it,  which  they  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
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TABLE  11. 


CHIEFS  OF  POLICE. 


1860 

Jotiah  Kilbnrn 

1881 

John  Smillie 

1800 

Ellerjr  D.  Dunn 

1882 

M 

1861 

i< 

1883 

Albert  H.  Bowman 

'     1862 

M 

1884 

Solon  L.  Simonds 

18(53 

M 

1886 

« 

1864 

Luther  T.  Dow 

1886 

Albert  H.  Bowman 

1806 

<f 

1887 

Phineas  R.  Goold 

1860 

Jesse  C.  Holmes 

1888 

M 

1867 

Albert  H.  Bowman 

1889 

George  W.  Cowen 

1868 

«< 

1890 

Luther  D.  Hyde 

1869 

Charles  F.  Norton 

18i)l 

Elliott  F.  Sawyer 

1870 

« 

1892 

<« 

1871 

«( 

1893 

Charles  S.  Pnshee 

1872 

<« 

1801 

<i 

1873 

George  Abbott 

1896 

II 

1874 

LoTell  Taylor 

1896 

II 

1876 

Albert  H.  Bowman 

1897 

Solon  L.  Simonds 

1876 

1898 

•< 

1877 

«                      • 

1899 

M 

1877 

Francis  H.  Smith 

1000 

Harry  H.  Corey 

1878 

« 

1001 

M 

1870 

Jesse  C.  Holmes 

1902 

•       M 

1880 

« 

100!) 

M 

1881 

Jay  0.  Galer 

TABLE  12. 

HIGHWAY  SURVEYORS,  DISTRICT  NO.  10,  LITTLETON 

VU.LA6E. 


1812,  Ephratm  Curtis;  1813,  Simeon  Dodge;  1814,  Ouy  Ely;  1816, 

Simeon  Dodge;  1816,  Noah  Farr. 
1817,  Levi  Burt;  1818,  Simeon  Dodge;  1819,  Gay  Ely;  1820,  Solomon 

Fitch  ;  1821,  Levi  Burt. 
1822,  Peter  Bonney;  1823,  Simeon  Burt. 
1824,  Joseph  Palmer;  1825,  Isaac  Abbott;  1826,  John  Bowman;  1827, 

Solomon  Fitch ;  1828-29,  George  Little. 
1830-31,  Sylvanus  Balch;  1832,  Isaac  Abbott. 
1833,  Josiah  Kilburn;  1834-35,  Solomon  Fitch. 
1836,  William  Hibbard;  1837,  George  W.  Ely. 
1838,  Cyrus  Eastman;  1889,  Jonathan  Lovejoy. 
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1840,  Simeon  B.  Johnson ;  1841,  Sylvanus  Balch. 

1842,  Joseph  Burnham ;  1843,  Hiram  B.  Smith,  George  W.  Ely. 

1844,  Joseph  Tilton,  Joseph  L.  Gibb. 

1845,  Curtis' C.  Bowman;  1846,  Lewis  L.  Merrill. 
1847,  Truman  Stevens ;  1848,  Sampson  Bullard. 
1849-50.    Kathan  Gate. 

1851.  Curtis  C.  Bowman,  Calvin  F.  Cate,  Amos  S.  Anuis. 

1852.  Lucius  A.  Russell,  Calvin  F.  Cate,  Tlieron- Allen. 
185.3.     Solomon  Fitch,  A.  Quimby. 

1854.^    Solomon  Fitch. 

1855.'    Joseph  Buruham,  Solomon  Fitch,  George  Aldrich,  Lucius  A. 
liussell. 

1856.  Eli  D.  Sawyer,  Solomon  Fitch. 

1857.  Solomon  Fitch,  Eli  D.  Sawyer,  George  Aldrich. 

1858.  Curtis  C.  Bowniaui  Mason  Aldrich,  John  D.  Chandler,  Russell 

M.  Bishop. 

1859.  George  Aldrich,  James  J.  Barrett,  John  W.  Hatch. 

1860.  George  Aldrich,  Royal  D.  RouuHevel,  Charles  Nurse. 

1861.  George  C.  Wilkins,  Damon  Y.  Clark,  George  Aldrich. 

1862.  Lovell  Taylor,  Calvin  J.  Wallace,  Archibald  C.  Fulford. 

1863.  Lovell  Taylor,  Archibald  C.  Fulford,  Samuel  F.  Thompson. 

1864.  Nelson  Gile. 

1865.  Nelson  Gile,  Samuel  Smith. 

1866.  Franklin  J.  Eastman. 

1867.  John  Sargent. 

1868.  Charles  C.  Knapp,  Damon  Y.  Clark. 

1869.  Charles  Clark, 

1870.  Cyrus  Eastman,  George  Gile,  Amos  P.  Wallace. 

1871.  Abram  Mills,  George  Gile,  Samuel  F.  Thompson. 

1872.  Charles  C.  Knapp,  George  Aldrich,  John  Dudley. 

1873.  George  Gile. 

1874.  Charles  Nurse. 

1875.  Alexander  Mclntire. 

1876.  Calvin  J.  Wallace. 

1877.  Dennis  Wheeler. 

1878-80.    Norman  G.  Smith,  Calvin  J.  Wallace. 

1881.  Norman  G.  Smith,  Henry  E.  Bartlett. 

1882.  Lemuel  N.  Phillips. 

1883.  John  W.  English. 

1884.  Cynis  Young. 

1885.  George  W.  Jackman. 

1886.  Norman  G.  Smith. 

1887.  Henry  D.  Bishop. 

1888-90.    No  appointment,  Selectmen  acting. 
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COMMISSIONERS  LITTLETON  VILLAGE  DISTRICT. 

1891.  James  H.  Bailey,  John  T.  Simpsoh,  Charles  F.  Easfcnian. 

1892.  John  T.  SimpsoUi  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Fred  A.  Bobinson. 

1893.  John  T.  Simpson,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Benj.  H.  Corning. 

1894.  John  T.  Simpson,  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Henry  A.  Eaton. 

1895.  Charles  F.  Eastman,  Henry  A.  Eaton,  James  H.  Bailey. 

1896.  Henry  A.  Eaton,  James  H.  Bailey,  John  T.  Simpson. 

1897.  James  H.  Bailey,  John  T.  Simpson,  Frank  M.  Richardson. 

1898.  John  T.  Simpson,  Frank  M.  Richardson,  John  S.  Renfrew. 

1899.  Frank  M.  Richardson,  John  S.  Renfrew,  Marshall  A.  Eaton. 

1900.  John  S.  Renfrew,  Marshall  A.  Eaton,  Frank  M.  Richardson. 

1901.  John  S.  Renfrew,  Marshall  A.  Eaton,  Frank  M.  Richardson. 

1902.  Marshall  A.  Eaton,  John  S.  Renfrew,  Frank  M.  Richardson. 

1903.  Marshall  A.  Eaton,  John  S.  Renfrew,'  Fred.  A.  Watson. 


AVATER  AND  LIGHT  COMMISSIONERS. 
1903.     Daniel  C.  Remich,  Myron  H.  Richardson,  Frank  M.  Richardson. 


TABLE  18. 
INSPECTORS  OF  ELECTION^  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT. 

1892.     Ira  Parker,  William  H.  Mitchell,  George  H.  Tilton,  Andrew 

W.  Bingham. 
1894.     Ira  Parker,  William  H.  Mitchell,  Harry  L.  Heald,  George  H. 

Bingham. 
1896.     George  H.  Tilton,  Edward  B.  Lynch,  Charles  A.  Farr,  Frank 

M.  Richardson. 
1898.     George  H.  Tilton,  Harry  M.  Morse,  Frank  M.  Richardson, 

Myron  H.  Richardson. 
1900.     Henry  F.  Green,    Harry  M.  Morse,    Frank  M.  Richardson, 

Myron  H.  Richardson. 
1902.     Harry  M.    Morse,    Frank    P.    Burleigh,     Henry   F.    Green, 

Herbert  D.  Stevens. 

1  Resigned ;  Benj.  U.  Coming  appointed  to  fill  Tacancy. 
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TABLE  14. 
COUONERS  IN  LITTLETON. 

Joseph  Robins,  1818  to  1854. 
Adams  Moore,  1859  to  1863. 
Elbert  C.  Stevens,  1883. 
Dexter  D.  Dow,  1891-92. 
Millard  F.  Young,  1893. 
Harry  A.  Johnson,  1900  to  1903. 


TABLE  16. 

JUSTICES  AND  SPECIAL   JUSTICES   OP   THE   POLICE    COURT 

OP  LITTLETON. 

John  L.  Foster,  Justice,  appointed  Sept.  10,  1874;  resigned  1877; 

d.  Jan.  17,  1890. 
Charles  B.  Griswold,'  Special,  appointed  Sept.  10, 1874;  resigned. 
John  Farr,  Justice,  appointed  Feb.  24,  1877;  resigned  April  9,  1880; 

d.  Oct  12,  1892. 
Albert  S.   Batchellor,   Special,    appointed  Feb.    24,   1877;   resigned 

March  29,  1895. 
George  Farr,  Justice,  appointed  April  9,  1880;  d.  March  19,  1895. 
Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Justice,  appointed  March  29,  1895. 
Lewis  B.  Heald,  Special  Justice,  appointed  Feb.  11,  1897. 
Marshall  D.  Cobleigh,  Special,  appointed  Fob.  21,  1899.* 
Uarry  M.  Morse,  Special,  appointed  July  10,  1900. 


TABLE   16. 

JUSTICES  OF   THE   PEACE,  WITH    DATES    OF    APPOINTMENT 

AND  REAPPOINTMENT. 

Abbott,  George,  July  2,  1861;  July  2,  1867;  July  18,  1876. 
Abbott,  Isaac,  June  26,  1837;  June  14^  1842;  June  22,  1847;  June 
14,  1862;  Feb.  6,  1857,  Quorum. 

9 
1  There  is  no  record  that  Mr.  QrUwold  erer  qualified, 
s  Resigned  June,  1000. 
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Ainsworth,  Calvin,  Dec.  20, 1836;  Jan.  17,  1842. 

Albee,  Alexander,  Dec.  10,  1824;  Nov.  21,    1829;    June  11,  1830; 

June  15, 1835;  June  13, 1840;  June  13,  1845. 
Albee,  Frank  C,  July  3,  1883. 
Aldricb,  Edgar,  Dec  26, 1884,  State;  Dec.  19,  1889. 
Alexander,  Wesley,  June  17, 1859. 
Atwood,  Benjamin,  July  3,  1863;  July  3,  1868. 
Bailey,  James  H.,  July  2, 1875;  June  24, 1880;  May  26, 1885;  July  1, 

1890,  State;  June  10, 1895;  Dec.  8,  1899. 
Baldwin,  Harry  S.,  Feb.  2,  1900,  State, 
Barnum,  Charles  P.,  Feb.  2,  1900,  State. 
Barrett,  Allien  J.,  July  18, 1879;  July  25, 1884,  State;  July  17, 1889; 

July  11,  1894;  June  19,  1899. 
Barrett,   George   W.,   June  5,  1872;    June   19,    1877,   State;  June 

20,  1882. 
Barrett,  James  J.,  Sept.  25, 1857;  Sept.  13, 1862;  Jan.  5, 1864,  State  ; 

Jan.  5,  1869;  Aug.  5,  1871 ;  Aug.  10,  1876;  Aug.  2,  1881. 
Bass,  Van  N.,  July  3,  1863. 
Batcbelder,  Otis,  May  20,  1847;  May  28,  1852;  May  16,  1857;  May 

16,  1862;  Aug.  12,  1865. 
Batchellor,  Albert  S.,  July  2,  1873;  June  28,  1878,  State;  June  27, 

1883;  June  5, 1888;  May  15, 1893;  May  8,  1898;  April  14,  1903. 
Bedell,  Charles  W.,  April  25,  1889;  April  11,  1894;  April  11,  1899. 
Bedell,  liewis  E.,  April  25,  1889. 
Bellows,  Henry  A.,  Dec.  30,  1828;  Dec.  6,  1833;  Dec.  7,  1838;  Dec. 

15,  1843;  Dec.  12,  1848,  State. 
Bellows,  William  H.,  Feb.  24,  1877;  Feb.  23,  1882;  Feb.  10,  1887; 

Jan.  20,  1892;  Feb.  2,  1897;  Jan.  7,  1902. 
Bellows,  William  J.,  July  6,  1846:  June  27,  1851;  June  24,  1856; 

June  15,  1861;  June  15,  1866;    Oct.  3,  1871;   Sept.  26,  1876, 

State;  Sept.  16,  1881;  Oct.  14,  1886;  Sept.  8,  1891. 
Bickford,  Thomas,  June  26,  1841;   June  30,   1846;  June  27,  1851; 

July  M,  1856;  June  15,  1861. 
Bingham,  Andrew  W.,  May  26,  1885,  State. 
Bingham,  George  A.,  Jan.  8,  1853;  April  20,  1855,   Quorum ;  April 

11,  1863,  State;  April  11,  1868;  April  11,  1873;  Feb.  3,  1881; 

Jan.  14,  1886. 
Bingham  George  H.,  Aug.  23,  1887;  Aug.  10,  1892,  State. 
Bingham,  Harry,  May 20,  1847;  May  21,1852;  April  20,  1855,  State; 

Dec.  31,  1859;  Dec.  31,  1864;  Oct.  27,  1869;  Oct.  23,  1874;  Dec. 

20,  1879;  Dec  2,  1884;  Dec.  19,  1889;  Dec  12,  1894;  Dec  8, 

1899. 
Bingham  Harry,  2d,  Dec.  2,  1884,  State\  Jan.  1,  1889. 
Bishop,  Horace,  June  20,  1876. 
Bishop,  Nathaniel,  June  17,  1859;  Sept.  22,  1864. 
Bolles,  Charles  W.,  Aug.  22,  1873,  State;  July  30,  1878. 
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Bond,  Harlan  C,  June  27,  1883,  Stata. 

Bonney,  Peter,  Jan.  7,  1811;  Dec.  19,  1815,  QitorKm. 

Bowman,  Curtis  C,  July  7,  1864. 

Brackett,  William,  Dec.  19,  1820 ;  Dec.  2, 182o ;  Dec.  2, 1830;  Dec.  6, 

1835;    Dec.  7,  1840,    Quorum;  Dec.   23,    1846;   Not.   1,    1861); 

Nov.  2,  1866. 
Brackett,  William,  C,  May  16,  1862. 

Buck,  Horace,  June  27,  1851;  June  21,  1864;  June  10,  1869. 
Buckley,  Will  P.,  July  6,  1887. 
Carey,  Chester  E.,  Oct.  1,  1870,  Sttite. 
Carleton,  £<linund,   June  29,  1830;  June  16,    1836;  June  13,  184U; 

June  13,    1845;  June  25,  1860;  Dec.  5,    1856;  Nov.  26,   1861; 

Kov.  9,  1866;  May  13,  1869;  Feb.  14,  1873,  State. 
Oarr,  Fred.  P.,  March  16,  1900,  State. 
Chandler,  John  D.,  July  2,  1876;  July  16,  1880. 
Chariton,  John  H.,  Jnly  1,  1853;  June  18,  1858;  June  13,  1863; 

Jan.  5,  1869;  Jan.  7,  1874,  State;  Deu.  27,  1878. 
Clay,  Cliurlea  L.,  Jau.  25,  1884;  Jan.   t,  1S89;  Due.  29,  1893,  State. 
Clay,  Paul  K.,  July  20,  1807,  State. 
Cobleigh,  Charlee  M.,  March  16,  1893. 
Cobleigh,  Marshall  D.,  July  13,  1856;  June  19, 1660;  Aug.  6,  1861, 

Slate;  July  2,  1866. 
Cobleigh,  Mareholl  D.,  2d,  Nov.  29,  1892;  Nop.  2,  1897;  Nov.  10, 

1902. 
Cobleigh,  Willaid,  July  6,  1849;  June  21,  1864. 
Coburn,  Charles  K.,  Jan.  16,  1896. 
Cofran,   Frank  A.,  June  29,  1877;  June  10,  1879,  State;  Jnue  26, 

1884. 
Copeland,  Osmou  B.,  Feb.  24,  1877. 
Coming,  Benjamin  H.,  July  8, 1886,  State;  June  23,  1891 ;  May  27, 

1896;  May  7,  1901. 
Danforth,  George  L.,  June  21,  1892,  State. 
Day,  Allen,  July  1,  1851 ;  June  10,  1869. 
Dodge,  Levi  B.,  July  11, 1878;  July  17,1883;  Aug.  7,  1888;  Jan.  26, 

1891,  State. 
Dodge,  Marshall  C,  June  11,  1896;  June  4, 1901. 
Donovan,  Joseph  M.,  March  14,  1888. 

Dow,  Dexter  D.,  Dec.  19,  1889,  Slate;  Nov.  30,  1894;  Nov.  22,  1899. 
Dow,  Joseph  E.,  June  6,  1809. 
Drew,  Hev.  Alfred  E.,  April  25,  1867. 
Eastman,  Charles  F.,  Jan.  6,   1876;  Doc.  14,  1880,  StaU;  Dec.  10, 

1885;  Nov.  21,  1890;  Nov.  12,  1895;  Nov.  9,  1900. 
Eastman,  Cyrus,  June  17,  1869,  State;  June  9,  1864;  June  9,  1869; 

Aug.  6,  1871;  April  9,  1876. 
Eastman,  Ebeneter,  May  20,  1844;  May  20,  1849,  Quorum. 
Eastman,  Franklin  J.,  May  18,  1866;  May  18,  18C0;  June  16,  1866. 
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Eastman,  Richard  T.,  Jan.  7,  1902,  State. 

Eaton,  Charles,  Jan.  16,  1878.  • 

Eaton,  Charles  F.,  July  20,  1897,  Slate. 

EdsoD,  Samuel  A.,  July  1,  1864;  June  10,  1869. 

Edson,  Timothy  A.,  June  11,  1824,  Quorum;  June  16, 1829;  May  20, 

1834;  May  21,  1839;  May  20,  1844;  May  24,  1849. 
Ely,  George  W.,  Dec  23,  1846. 
Ely,    Gny,  June  18,  1813;  June  13,  1818;  June  10,  1823;  Dec  10, 

1824,   Quof-um;  Nov.  21,  1829;  Nov.  24,  1834;  Nov.  26,  1839; 

July  6,  1846. 
Emerson,  Hiram,  June  19, 1862;  June  13,  1867;  June  14,  1862. 
English,  Fred.  H.,  July  11,  1894,  State;  June  19,  1899. 
English,  John  W.,  July  2,  1866;  July  2,  1871. 
Farr,  Charles  A.,  June  26,  1903,  State. 
Farr,  Evarte  W.,  July  6,  1866;  July  1,  1870,  State;  July  2,  1876; 

June  24,  1880. 
Farr,  George,  Sept.  9,1866;  Oct.  1,  1870,  State;  Sept. 20, 1875;  July 

24, 1883. 
Farr,  John,  June  20,  1844;  June  22,  1849;  June  21,  1864,  Quorum; 

May  14,   1869,   State;  May  13,  1864;   May  13,  1869;  May  12, 

1874;  April  11,  1879;  April  10,  1884. 
Farr,  Nelson  C,  Jan.  3,  1863;  Jan.  3,  1868;  Jan.  3,  1873;  Jan.  16, 

1878 ;  Dec  27,  1882. 
Fletcher,  George  M.,  Oct.  16, 1878. 
Furber,  George  C,  Feb.  19,  1896;  Feb.  2,  1900. 
Gardner,  Alfred,  May  28,  1900,  State. 
Gardner,  Hiram  W.,  April  26,  1902,  State. 
Glover,  Charles  A.,  June  9,  1891,  State. 
Glover,  Joseph,  Dec  27,  1889. 
Goodall,  David,  June  13, 1801;  Feb.l,  1806,  Quorum;  Sept.  19, 1809; 

Sept.  29,  Ji814. 
Goodall,  Fred  E.,  Nov.  1,  1887. 
Goodell,  Willie  H.,  June  10,  1886. 
Goodonough,  John  C,  Dec.  27,  1883;  Dec.  4,  1888,  State;  Nov.  8,- 

1893. 
Goold,  Marquis  L.,  May  20, 1847;   May  21,  1862;  May.  16, 1867;  May 

16,  1862;  May  16, 1867;   April  9,  1872;  April  10,  1877,  State; 
March  30,  1882. 
Goold,  Phineas  R.,  Oct.  27,  1869;  Oct.  23,  1874;  Sept.  6,  1887;  Aug. 

10, 1892;  July  20,  1897;  June  19,  1902. 
Graham,  Lewis,  Jan.  27,  1861. 

Green,  Henry  F.,  April  11, 1894,  State;  April  11,  1899. 
Greene,  Chauncey  H.,  June  13,  1868;  July  2,  1873,  State;  June  28, 

1878;  June  27, 1883;  June 6, 1888;  May  16, 1893,  State;  May  6, 

1898,  State ;  April  14,  1903. 
Griswold,  Charles  S.,  Sept.  26,  1888. 
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Hntch,  Henry  0.,  Ma;  17,  1898,  State. 

Hatch,  Oscar  C.,"Deo.  2,  1892,  State. " 

Heald,  Harry  L.,  Feb.  10,  1891,  State;  Nov.  6,  1901. 

Heald,  Lewis  B.,  Nov.  12,  1895,  State;  Nov.  9,  1900. 

Heald,  Walter  N.,  March  16,  1900,  StaU. 

HiggiuB,  William  J.,  July  1,  1864. 

Hinds,  Elisha,  June  26, 1822;  June  18,  1827;  Juno  16,  1832. 

Hodgmau,  Burns  P.,  June  16,  1897;  June  19,  1902,  State. 

Hodgman,  Charles,  Nov.  26,  1861. 

Hodgman,  Francis,  July  6,  1849{  June  21,  1864;  Juno  10,  1869. 

Howe,  Everett  C,  Aug.  38,  1901,  &ate. 

Huukins,  Orriu  W.,  March   24,  1891;   March  26,  1896;    Match  6, 

1901. 
Jackson,  James  B.,  July  7,   1864;   July  2,  1869;  June  15,  1871, 

State;  July  1,  1881;   July  8,  1886;   Dec.  22,  1891;   Fob.  23, 

1897;  Feb.  4,  1902. 
Johnson,  Edward  H.,  June  16,  1870. 
Jiiliusni),  Hurry  A.,  June  3,   1879,  State;  June  25,  1884;  Nov.  21, 

1890,  Stale. 
■   Johnson,  Simeou  B.,  June  21,  1832;  June  26,  1837,  Quorum;  June 

11,  1842;  June  14,  1847;  June  14,  1852;  Feb.  0,  1867;  June  2<>, 

1857,  SlaU;  June  14,  1862;  June  14,  1867. 
Konney,  Edward  O.,  March  30,  1866;  Dec.  3,  1869,  State;  Doc.  31. 

1864;  Oct.  27,  1869;  Oct.  23,  1874;  Oct.  21,  1879. 
Kenney,  Lorenso  C,  ,  1867. 

Kilburn,  Josiah,  Dec.. 23,  1844;  Nov.  23,  1849. 
Kinne,  Bradford,  June  26,  1891. 
Kinne,  Vine,  July  1,  1863;  June  18, 1858. 
Laugford,  Edwin  C,  April  22, 1888,  StaU. 
Liudsey,  David,  Jan.  31,  1794. 
Iiittle,George,  Juue29,1830;  June  15, 1836;  June  13,.1840, Quorum,- 

June  13,  1846. 
Lovejoy,  George  £.,  June  14, 1887. 
■Martin,  John  L.,  July  6,  1849;  June  21,  1864. 
Mclutire,  Alexander,  July  1,  1853;  June  18,  1858;  June  13,  1863; 

June  13,  1868;  June  16,  1870,  State;  April  9,  1876,  Qitoriim  ; 

June  22,  1881;  July  8,  1886,  State;  June 36, 1891. 
McNalioy,  David,  May  11, 1882. 
'  Millen,  David,  July  3,  1863. 
Mitchell,  Jamea,  Sept.  21,  1862. 

Mitchell,  John  M.,  May  6,  1872;  Juno  7,  1876,  State;   Juno  2,  1880. 
Mitchell,  William  H.,  Aug.  22,  1877;  Sept.  2l,  1882;  Stale,  Sept.  27, 

1887;  Aug.  10,  1892;  July  20,  1897;  June  19,  1902. 
Moore,  Adams,  Sept.  30,  1868;  Sept.  29,  1S63,  Quorum. 
Morse,  Franklin  S.,  Jan.  6,  1869. 
Morse,  Harry  M.,  June  30,  1899,  State. 
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• 
MouUon,  John,  Jr.,  Doc.  16, 1843;  June  20,  1844,  Quorum;  Dec.  12, 

1848 ;  June  22,  1849. 
Nute,  W.  II.,  March  28,  1901,  State. 
Oakes,  John  N.,  April  10,  1884;  April  2,  1889;  July  11,  1894,  State; 

May  13, 1902. 
Ouvcrand,  Phileas  F.,  June  11,  1882. 
raciaioford,  Philip  H.,  July  13,  1865;  June  19,  1860;  July  1,  1866; 

July  1,  1870;  May  31,  1876. 
Page,  John  F.,  May  23, 1888. 
Parker,  Charles  A.,  Jan.  5,  1891,  Staie. 

Peahody,  Richard  W.,  June  24,  1839;  June  20,  1844;  June  22, 1849. 
Phillips,  Frank  6.,  May  23,  1888,  State. 
Pingree,  Ebenezer,  Dec.  14,  1796;  Jan.  1,  1802;  Feb.  2,  1807;  Feb. 

3,  1812;  Dec.  26,  1816. 
Pingree,  Job,  June  27, 1832;  June  26, 1837;  June  13,  1840;  June  13, 

1846. 
PijMjr,  Charlcgf  H.,  April  9,  1896,  State. 
Poor,  Ruel  W.y  Oct.  14,  1886. 
Presby,  Austin,  Nov.  22,  1899,  State. 
Eamsey,  Ira  A.,  June  26,  1844,  State. 
Rand,  Charles  W.,  May  16,   1846;    May  17,  1861;   Feb.  23,  1866, 

State;  Feb.  23,  1861;  Feb.  27,   1866;  Jan.  7,  1871. 
Rand,  Edward  D.,  Feb.  23, 1856. 
Rankin,  David,  Dec.  30, 1828;  Dec.  6,  1833;  June  29, 1838;  June  29, 

1843;  June  19,  1848. 
Remich,  Daniel  C,  June  20,  1882;  June  28,  1887,  State;  June  21, 

1892;  June  16,  1897;  June  19,  1902. 
Reinick,  James  W.,  Dec.  6, 1887 ;  Nov.  10,  1892,  State;  Dec.  7, 1897. 
Romick,  Simeon,  Juno  26,  1841;  June  30,  1846;  June  27, 1861;  July 

11,  1866;  June  16,  1861. 
Richardson,  Everett  S.,  Jan.  27,  1887. 
Richardson,  Frank  M.,  May  3, 1898;  April  14,  1903,  State. 
Richardson,  Myron  H.,  Dec.  3,  1901,  Sta^e. 
Richardson,  William  A.,  Dec.  21, 1887,  State. 
Rix,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  June  15,  1824;  June  16,  1829;  June  19,  1832, 

Quorum  ;  June  26, 1837. 
Robins,  Douglass,  May  24,  1849;  May  19,  1854;  May  14,  1859;  May 

13,  1864;  May  13,  1869. 
Robins,  Joseph,  June  19,  1819;  June  11, 1824;  June  16,  1829;  June 

17, 1834;  June  21,  1839;  June  20, 1844;  June  22,  1849. 
Robins,  Joseph  E.,  Aug.  2,  1887,  State. 
Robins,  Wilbur  F.,  Jan.  17,  1899,  Staie. 
Robinson,  Albro  L.,  May  20,  1844;  May  24,  1849. 
Robinson,  Benjamin  F.,  April  26,  1883;  Sept.  20,  1887,  State. 
Rowell,  Guy  C,  Nov.  1,  1850;  Nov.  2,  1865. 
Rowell,  Henry  W.,  Dec.  31,  1869,  State. 
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Bowell,  Jonathan,  Jniie  27,  1829]   June  17,  1S34;  Jane  21,  1830; 

Juue  20,  1844. 
Bowell,  Salmon  H.,  July  3,  1847;  June  14,  1852;  June  13,  1867; 

June  14,  1862. 
Russell,  Fred.  A.,  June  16, 1897;  Jane  19, 1902,  State. 
Rusaell,  Lucius  A.,  Dec.  31,  1869. 
Sargent,  John,  July  6,  1S49;  June  21,  1864;  June  10,  1859;  July  7, 

1861,  StuU;  July  2, 1869. 
Savryer,  Denjaniin,  June  17,  1879. 
Sawyer,  Eli  D.,  July  7,  1864. 
Sawyer,  Samuel  C,  Juue  28, 1887. 
Sawyer,  William  H.,  Nov.  1,  1887;  June  4, 1889,  SttOe. 
Simpeon,  Cliester,  Dec.  19,  1884. 
Simpson,  Qeorge  R.,  Aug.  30,  1899,  State. 
Smith,  Fred  L.,  Feb.  17,  1891. 
Smith,  George  W.,  Dec  2,  1902,  State. 

Smith,  Norman  G.,  June  6,  1876;  Doc.  14,  1880;  Doe.  10,  1886. 
Smith,  Uufus,  June  20,  1882;  May  31, 1887;  Muy3,  1892;  May  11, 

1897. 
Southworth,  Hnrtwell  H.,  Aug.  2,  1873;  Dec.  27, 1878;  Dec.  4,  18%!; 

March  14,  1888;  Feb.  14,  1893;  June  16,  1897. 
Steyens,  Elbert  C,  May  12, 1876,  State;  Aug.  27, 1880;  Dec.  6, 1887. 
Stevens,  Herod,  June  30,  1846;  June  27, 1851;  Jan.  8,  1868;  Jan.  .'t, 

1863. 
StovciiB,  Trumau,  May  20,  1847;  May  21,  1862;  May  16,  1867. 
StoveuB,  William  H.,  July  13,  1877,  State. 

Strain,  Albert  £.,  Juue  16,  1893,  State;  May  31,  1898;  May  6,  1903. 
Sullivan,  John  0.,  Dec.  27,  1882. 
Taylor,  Lovell,  July  3,  1863 ;  July  3,  18C8. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  Jan.  7, 1874;  Dec.  27,1878;  Doc.  27,  1883;  Doc. 

4,  1888;  Nov.  8,  1893. 
Thayer,  Henry  L.,  July  3,  1863. 

Thomas,  John  A.,  Dec.  10,  1896;  Nov.  22,  1900,  State. 
Thurston,  0.  Fred,  Aug.  28,  1901. 
TiltoD,  Franklin,  Sept.  23,  1859;  Sept.  22,  1864. 
Titus,  Ira  E.,  July  3,  1883. 
Towne,  Luther  ».,  Jan.  5,  1869. 
Towoe,  Roby  C,  Dec  3t,  1869;  Dec.  31, 1864. 
Twombly,  George  N.,  Sept.  24,  1895,  State. 
Warner,  Edgar  M.,  May  11,  1882,  Stute. 
Washburn,  Frank  S.,  July  13,  1882. 
Watson,  Porter  B.,  Aug.  14,  1883;  StaU,  Aug.  7,  1888. 
Weeks,  Alonjo,  May  13,  1864. 
Wheeler,  Ed^iard  0.,  ^une  16,  1886. 
Whitcher,  Da?id  S.,  Dec.  27,  1878,  SUUe. 
Whitney,  John  C,  May  31,  1887. 
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Wilkins,  Luther  C,  Jan.  3,  1868;    Feb.  14,  1873;   Nov.  10,  1876, 

State;  Oct  26,  1881. 
Wilkins,  Philip  C,  May  20, 1847. 

Woolson,  Elijah  S.,  May  20,  1844;  May  24,  1849;  May  19,  1854. 
Wright,  Charles  £.,  March  8,  1889. 
Wright,  Frederick  B.,  June  30,  1879. 


TABLE  17. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPOINTMENT  AND 

REAPPOINTMENT. 

Barrett,  Allien  J.,  July  10, 1888;  June  7,  1893;  May  31,  1898;  May 

5,  1903. 
Barrett,  George  W.,  Oct.  14,  1886. 
Barrett,  James  J.,  Jan.  10,  1884. 
Batchellor,  Stillman,  Nov.  30, 1903. 
Buckley,  Will  P.,  Dec.  21, 1887;  Dec.  20,  1892. 
Cohlcigh,  Marshall  D.,  Feh.  2,  1900. 
Cofran,  Frank  A.,  March  9,  1882;  Jan.  10, 1888. 
Corning,  Benjamin  H.,  March  11, 1886;  Feb.  17, 1891;  Feb.  11, 1896; 

Jan.  14,  1901. 
Denio,  Herbert  W.,  July  3,  1883. 
Dennison,  William  B.,  Nov.  7,  1871. 

Dow,  Dexter  D.,  Jan.  6, 1891;  Dec.  23,  1896;  Dec  7,  1900. 
Eastman,  Charles  F.,  July  9, 1896;  July  10,  1900. 
Farr,  Evarts  W.,  Sept.  9,  1866;  Oct.  1,  1870;  Sept.  20,  1876;  Aug. 

18,  1880. 
Farr,  George,  March  14,  1873. 
Green,  Henry  F.,  March  21,  1899. 
Greene,  Chauncey  H.,  March  6,  1888. 
Hallett,  Herbert  K.,  Feb.  6,  1889;  Jan.  10,  1894. 
Hatch,  Henry  0.,  May  31,  1898 ;  May  6,  1903. 
Hatch,  Oscar  C,  Dec.  3,  1872;  Oct.  17,  1877;  Oct.  18,  1882;  Oct,  11, 

1887;  Sept.  17, 1892;  Sept.  3, 1897;  Sept.  2,  1902. 
Heald,  Harry  L.,  April  29,  1903. 
Heald,  T^wis  B.,  Fob.  11,  1896;  Jan.  29, 1901. 
Hodgman,  Burns  P.,  June  28,  1898;  June  11, 1903. 
Mitchell,  John  M.,  Oct.  17, 1877. 
Mitchell,  William  H.,  July  19,  1881;  July  8, 1886;  June  23,  1891; 

May  27,  1896;  May  7,  1901. 
Moore,  Adams,  Dec.  27,  1832. 
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Mone,  Harry  M.,  June  4,  1903. 
Piper,  Charlee  H.;  May  21,  1896. 
Bemicb,  Daniel  C,  Juoe  28,  1887;  June  21,  1892;  June  16,  1897; 

June  19,  1902. 
Bemiclc,  Jamea  W.,  March  24,  189t 
Biley,  Joim  A.,  Jan.  1,  1895. 
Smitfa,  George  W.,  Nor.  5,  1901. 
Sterens,  Elbert  C,  June  3,  1879;  Sept.  1,  1884. 
Warner,  Edgar  M.,  June  20,  1882. 


C0UNT7  OFFICIALS  RESIDING  AT  LITTLETON. 

Ebenezer  Eastman,  Road  Gominiuioner,  1816  and  1846. 
Cbarles  W.  Rand,  County  Solicitor,  1865  to  1860. 
EvarU  W.  Farr,  County  Solicitor,' 1873  aud  1876  to  1878. 
John  M.  Mitchell,  County  Solicitor,  1878  to  1880. 
Albert  S.  IJatcholIor,  County  Solicitor,  1880  to  1882. 
William  H.  Mitchell,  County  Solicitor,  1889  to  1895.' 
John  Sargent,  County  Commissioner,  1866. 
JoliQ  Farr,*  County  Commissioner,  1862  to  1866. 
Henry  F.  Green,  County  Com luissi oner,  1893  to  1897. 
Henry  W.  Bowell,  County  Treasurer,  1869  to  1801. 
Porter  B.  Watson,  County  Treasurer,  1883  to  1885. 
Benjamin  H.  Corning,'  Sheriff,  1885  to  1889. 
Deiter  D.  Dow,  Clerk  of  Court,  1893. 
Myron  H.  Richardson,  Register  of  Deeds,  1889  to  1894. 

Marshall  D.  Cobleigh,  Solicitor,  1903  to (native  of  Littleton,  but 

now  residing  at  Lebanon). 
William  J.  lieattio,  Mtdiciil  Referee  and  Coroner,  1903  to . 

1  J&mcB  W.IteaiiekwHi  Ihe  RepublicBn  csndiditein  IBSSagainil  EJirard  WddiI*. 
The  lalier  waa  elecled  by  a  tllurBlily  ot  ttiree  voles  iii  ■  lolnl  of  lO.'lOe,  but  reilgi>e>l, 
wliereupon  Mr.  Miidiell  waa  appointed  Commliiioner  lo  fill  tile  Taoncy.  About 
llie  aanie  lime  Mr,  Itcmlck  was  appoiuled  Uniled  Stales  District  Alloruey  Tor  iKii 
Stale. 

*  John  Farr  whi  re-elecled  to  tlio  ufUus  of  Couiitj'  Coiiiiuisiionor,  1S0S,  bul  re- 
signed afler  liolding  the  olSce  tliree  iiiuiitiis. 

*  Mr.  Cornint;  was  Stierift  at  Cooi  Count}*  frum  1800  to  1811  by  execuiWe  ap- 
poininienl,  and  Col.  Tliuotli;  A.  Edsan,  ivlio  iiRd  been  Sberifl  ot  Grafton  Caootjr 
from  1813  lo  1UI8,  was  a  resident  of  l.illletoa  from  1824  to  1846. 
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TABLE  19. 

HIGH  SHERIFFS  OF  GRAFTON  COUNTY  AND  DEPUTIES 

IN  LITTLETON. 


Date. 

High  8h«rilk. 

BMideiiea. 

DapollMfaiUltletoD. 

1801 

David  Webster  ( W.) » 

Plymouth 

Peter  Bonney  ( W.) 

1805 

(f 

« 

Cf 

1800 

If 

CI 

cc 

1807 

M 

fl 

Cf 

1808 

it 

If 

cc 

1809 

Willifun  Tarlton  (D.) 

Pfermont 

No  dopuhr  in  Littleton 

1810 

« 

M 

cc 

1811 

If 

II 

f« 

1812 

If 

CI 

cc 

1813 

limotliy  A.  Edson  (D.) 

HaTerliill 

Guy  Ely  (W.) 

1814 

«f 

II 

ff 

1815 

M 

« 

IC 

1810 

<l 

If 

Cf 

1817 

II 

CI 

cc 

• 

1818 

Amos  A.  Brewster  (W.) 

HanoTer 

Joseph  Palmer  (D.) 

1819 

ti 

If 

cc 

1820 

II 

f< 

Cf 

1821 

If 

It 

1822 

If 

If  ' 

cc 

1823 

II 

•< 

fC 

«i 

M 

Edward  Pickett  (W.) 

1824 

II 

Cf 

Joseph  Palmer 

1825 

II 

Cf 

cc 

1826 

II 

M 

Cf 

1827 

<« 

Cf 

II 

1828 

14 

Cf 

«c 

If 

fC 

Isaac  Abbott(W.) 

1820 

M 

Cf 

II 

M 

Ct 

Joseph  Palmer 

1880 

M 

If 

Aaron  Glle  (W.) 

ff 

f< 

Isaac  Abbott 

1881 

« 

Cf            4 

cc 

11 

It 

Aaron  Glle 

1832 

M 

'  f 

IC 

11 

It 

Isaac  Abbott 

1833 

Samuel  C.  Webster  (D.) 

Plymouth 

c« 

II 

Cf 

Simeon  B.  Johnson  (D.) 

1884 

11 

<c 

cc 

u 

11 

Isaac  Abbott 

1835 

Caleb  Blodgett  (D.) 

Canaan 

Aaron  Glle 

$$ 

If 

Douglas  R.  Dexter  (W.) 

1  D.  Democrat;  R.  Republican ^  W.  Whig. 
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TABLE  19  (eontinuei). 


DM*. 

H^UwiUk. 

i-i— . 

DffvtlM  In  LIUMoB. 

183a 

Cald)  Bl»d8«tt  (D.) 

CniM 

Aaran  Qile  (W.) 
Dooglu  R  baiter  (W.t 

1887 

AtranOHe 

JoMpL  L.  Oibb  (D.) 

1888 

AarraQlto 

18S0 

j4Mtfb  L.  Oibb 

18M 

Arthur  L.  WeUKr  (D.) 

Plymouth 

JoI.i.F.rr(W.»       ^^ 

Kimball  A.  Uona  {D.) 

1811 

Johorarr 

184i 

Albra  L.  Robituon  (D) 

181S 

". 

!! 

John  Fair 

1844 

Altoo  L.  RoUntoB 

184S 

JoMpb  Powm  (D.) 

HavarlUU 

John  Fan 

HMod  Slarrai  (D.) 

1846 

" 

II 

John  Farr 

1841 

Herod  6i»t)u  (D.) 

1848 

1&4S 

" 

r. 

JamM  H.  Angler  (D.) 

1860 

1861 

1853 

1863 
18M 

» 

" 

John  Sai^l  (D.) 

186G 

THaM  nilcnOD  (D.) 

B«lli 

IBCe 

Uo1d«raM* 

Ora  0.  KebM  |W.) 

1867 

!! 

" 

;; 

MarabaU  D.  Cobleigb  (R) 

1868 

CvruaWllllilW.) 

1B69 

1860 
1801 
1862 

WjmuiPatiMfR.) 

EdOcIiI 

" 

» 

- 

<• 

1B6S 

1B«« 

QroTB  8.  Sicveiu  {r.) 

HanrliUl 

1866 

186S 

1807 

1808 

1860 

Edward  H.  Johnwo  (R.) 

1870 

" 

" 

Oaofge  Farr  (R.) 

1S71 

1872 

1878 

Muuon  S.  Brawn  (R.) 

Flrnunth 

1874 

" 

" 

" 

St4tiinticnl  Iltsforff. 


G47 


TABLE  19   {continued). 


Date. 

nigh  Sberifb. 

Iwitctopogi 

DeputlM  In  UtUetoo. 

1874 

Katlmn  H.  Weeks  (D.) 

Plymouth 

George  Farr  (R.) 

1875 

«( 

II 

M 

1876 

u 

M 

tl 

Alfred  A.  Cox  (R.) 

Enfield 

II 

u               *        ' 

II 

WUilam  H.  Bellows  (R.) 

1877 

M 

« 

tl 

<« 

« 

George  Farr 

1878 

U 

i« 

Harry  A.  Johnson  (1).) 

U 

u 

William  H.  Bellows 

1879 

lie  wis  C.  Fattee  (D.) 

Lebanon 

Harry  A.  Johnson  (D.) 

1880 

It 

«i 

II 

1881 

« 

« 

tl 

1882 

ffl 

u 

t« 

1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 

Collins  M.  Baclianan  (D.) 

Thornton 
i< 

ft 

Benjamin  H.  Corning  (R.) 
«i 

Littleton 
It 

No  deputy  in  Littleton 
It 

« 

M 

It 

1888 

u 

M 

tt 

1889 

Charles  0.  Hnrlbatt  (R.) 

Lebanon 

Benjamin  H.  Coming  (R.) 

1890 

« 

•1 

It 

1801 

Silas  H.  Brigham  (D.) 

Lisbon 

It 

1892 

It 

•1 

ft 

1893 

Charles  0.  Harlbntt 

Lebanon 

Charles  R.  Cobam  (K.) 

1894 

<« 

N 

It 

1896 

M 

II 

•t 

1806 

a 

l< 

u 

1897 

u 

l< 

tl 

1808 

II 

tl 

ft 

1809 

Manson  S.  Brown  (Rl 

Plymouth 

Albert  E.  Strain  (R.) 

1900 

<« 

u 

It 

1901 

<« 

<« 

tt 

lOOi 

II 

It 

It 

1903 

Arthur  E.  Davis  (R.) 

Haverhill 

It 

TABLE  20. 

STATE  OFFICIAI^  RESIDING  AT  LITTLETON.^ 

George  A.  Bingham,  Jadge  Supreme  Court,  1876  to  1880. 
George  A.  Bingham,  Judge  Supreme  Court,  1884  to  1891. 
James  W.  Remick,  Judge  Supreme  Court  from  1901  to  1903. 
Evarts  W.  Farr,  Congressman,  1878  to  1880. 
Henry  L.  Tilton,  Presidential  Elector,  1880. 
William  H.  Mitchell,  Presidential  Elector,  1900. 
Edgar  Aldrich,  Speaker  House  of  Representatives,  1885. 
James  K.  Jackson,  Clerk  House  of  Bepresentatives,  1871. 

1  Moses  A.  Dow  and  Francis  A.  Eastman  were  both  State  Senators,  and  both 
natives  of  Littleton,  the  former  chosen  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter  in  Illinois. 
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Nathaniel  Biz,  Councillor,  1832  and  1833. 

Cyrus  Eastman,  Councillor,  1869. 

Evarts  W.  Farr,  Councillor,  1876. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Councillor,  1887  to  1889. 

Henry  F.  Qreen,  Councillor,  1899  to  1901. 

Simeon  B.  Johnson,  State  Senator,^  1841. 

Ooorge  A.  Bingham,  State  Senator,  1864  and  1866. 

James  J.  Barrett,  State  Senator,  1872. 

Harry  Bingham,  State  Senator,'  1883  to  1887. 

William  II.  Mitchell,  State  Senator,  1889  to  1891. 

Oscar  C.  Hatch,  State  Senator,  1897  to  1899. 

Daniel  C.  Bemich,  State  Senator,  1901  to  1903. 

Daniel  C.  Bemich,  Trustee  School  for  Feeble  Minded,*  1901  to  1903. 

Frederick  O.  Chutter,  Trustee  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  1903. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Member  State  Printing  Commission,  1901  to . 

Everett  C.  Howe,  State  Inspector  under  the  License  Law,  1903. 

Charles  F.  Eastman,  State  Commissioner  to  Constmct  Mountain  High- 
ways, 1903. 

George  A.  Bingham,  Trustee  State  Normal  School,  1871  to  1877. 

William  H.  Mitchell,  Trustee  State  Normal  School,  1887  to  1899. 

John  Farr,  Lake  Commissioner,  1879. 

Charles  M.  Tuttle,  Member  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1879  to  1882. 

James  B.  Jackson,  Clerk  of  Constitutional  Convention,  1889. 

Edmund  Carleton,  Messenger  to  convey  Electoral  Vote  of  New  Ham;>- 
shire  to  Wasliington,  D.  C,  1861. 

Fred  A.  Bobinson,  Messenger  to  convey  Electoral  Vote  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Washington,  D.  C,  1889. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Editor  State  Papers,  1890  to . 

Chauncey  H.  Greene,  Indexer  of  Becords  in  State  Treasury,  1889  to 
1891. 

Bay  T.  Gile,  Civil  Engineer  to  locate  Boundary  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  1890. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Trustee  State  Library,  1888,  to  Nov.  2,  1897. 

Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Chairman  Commission  on  Enlargement  of  State 
Library,  1904  to . 

Simeon  B.  Johnson,  Bank  Commissioner,  1846. 

^  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair  and  Hon.  Henry  L.  Watton,  M  T>.,  had  been  SUte  Sena- 
tort  before  becoming  rehidents  of  tliis  towni  the  former  in  New  Hamptliire,  the  latter 
in  Vermont. 

*  Hon.  Harry  Bingham  was  named  for  Chief  Justice  by  Got.  James  A.  Wepton 
in  1874,  but  it  was  negatived  by  three  (youncillort  on  account  of  adverse  railroad  in- 
fluence. He  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  by  Gov.  Nat.  Head 
in  1880,  but  declined.  George  H.  Bingham,  son  of  George  A.  Bingham,  bom  at 
Littleton  but  now  residing  at  Manchester,  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supremo 
Court  in  1901. 

*  Resigned. 
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TABLE  21. 

SENATORIAL    ELECTIONS   IN   THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LEGISLATURE,  1870  TO  1897. 


RepabUMB. 

• 
Dtnoemt 

1870 

Aaron  H.  Cragin 

Harry  Bingham 

1872 

Buinbridse  Wailleigh 
Edward  H.  Rollins 

<i 

1876 

John  0.  Sinclair 

1879 

Henry  W.  Blair 

Harry  Bingham 

1883 

Austin  F.  Pike 

«i 

1885 

Henry  W.  Blair 

«« 

1887 

William  E.  Chandler 

««             • 

1889 

M 

« 

1801 

Jacob  H.  Galiinger 

Charles  A.  Sinclair 

1895 

William  E.  Chandler 

<« 

1897 

Jacob  H.  Galiinger 

Hosea  W.  Parker  ^ 

1001 

Henry  E.  Burnham 

Charles  F.  Stone  ^ 

1008 

Jacob  H.  Galiinger 

John  M.  Mitchell 

TABLE   22. 

SOCIAL,  PROFESSIONAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  Tliaddeus  E.  Sanger,  President^ 

1878-80. 
Department  of  New  Hampshire  G.  A.  B.,  Qeorge  Farr,  Department 

Commander^  1886. 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  President, 

1885-86. 
New  Hampshire  Grange  Fair  Association,    George  Farr,   President 

1894. 
New  Hampshire  Music  Teachers'  Association,  Rev.  Lucius  Waterman, 

D.D.,  PresidetU,  1892-94. 
Democratic  State  Convention,  Harry  Bingham,  President^  1870-72  and 

1896. 
Democratic  State  Committee,  James  R.  Jackson,  Secretary,  1888-94. 
New  Hampshire  Bankers  Association,   Oscar  C.  Hatch,  President, 

1896-96. 

1  These  two  persons  are  the  only  ones  in  the  aboTe  list  of  Heinocratlc  nominees 
for  United  States  Senator,  from  1870  to  1008,  who  were  not  or  had  not  been  at  some 
time  legal  residents  of  Littleton. 
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Eastern  Banking   Company,   Oscar   0.    Hatchj    Fresident^  1884-02 ; 

Cyrus  Eastman,  President^  1802-07;  Herbert  K.  Hallett,  Fres- 

identy  1805-06. 
Prohibition  State  Committee,  Henry  O.  Jackson,  Chairmauy  1806. 
State  Bar  Association,  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  President^  1001. 
N.  H.  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution,  Albert  S.  Batcbellor, 

President,  1001. 
I.  O.  of  O.  F.,  Samuel  B.  Page,  Oratid  Master,  1001. 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Samuel  B.  Page,  Orand  Master,  1002. 
Order  of  Bed  M^n,  Samuel  B.  Page,  Orand  Sachetn,  1003. 
Patriarchs  Militant,  I.  O.  of  0.  F.,  August  Huron,  Chief  Patriarch, 

1000. 


TABLE  28. 

FORMER  RESIDENTS  OP  LITTLETON  WHO  HAVE  OCCUPIED 

JUDICIAL  POSITIONS. 

Henry  A.  Bellows,  Justice  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New  Hampshire 

1850  to  1860;  Chief  Justice,  1860  to  1873. 
Edward  F.  Bingham,  Justice  Court  Common  Pleas  and  District  Court ; 

Third  Judicial   District  of  Ohio,  1873  to  1887;   Chief  Justice 

U.  S.  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  April  24,  1887,  to  1003. 
Oeorge  H.  Bingham,  Judge  Supremo  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  1001. 
Edward  D.  Rand,  Justice  Circuit  Court  for  New  Hampshire,  1874  to 

1876. 
Edward  P.  Oreen,  Justice  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  1874  to  1806. 
Benjamin  W.  Bonney,  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Jan.  6  to 

Dec.  31,  1860. 
Calvin  Ainsworth,  Justice  of  Municipal  Court,  city  of  Concord,  from 

its  organization  until  1853.     Also  Justice  of  Municipal  Court  of 

Madison,  Wis.,  from  April  15,  1862  until  April  15,  1864. 


TABLE  24. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTESTS  WITH  LITTLETON  COMPETITORS. 


1889 
1865 
1867 
1878 
1880 


Henry  A.  Bellows,  Whig. 
James  W.  Patterson,  Republican. 
Jacob  Benton,  Repubiican. 
ErarU  W.  Farr,  Republican. 


James  H.  Johnson,  I>eroocrat 
Harry  Bingham,  Democrat. 


« 


u 


Henry  .0.  Kent,  Democrat 
George  A.  Bingham,  Democrat. 
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1885.     Oeorge  Farr,  National  Encampment  O.  A.  B.,  Portland,  Me. 

1885.  Oeorge  Farr,  ex  officio  as  Sen.  Vice  Dept.  Commander. , 

1886.  Oeorge  Farr,  ex  officio  as  Dept.  Commander,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
1885.     Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  National  Association  W.  C.  T.  U.,  ex  officio. 

1885.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  as  president  N.  H.  Division,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

1886.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  as  president  N.  H.  Division,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

1887.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  as  president  N.  H.  Division,  Nashville,  Ten. 

1888.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  as  president  N.  H.  Division,  New  York  City. 
1888.     Bev.  M.  V.  B.  Knox,  Ph.D.,  Prohihition,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1888.    Bev.  Joseph  E.  Bohins,  Oeneral  Conference  M.   E.  Church, 

New  York  City. 

1885.  Bev.  Oranville  C.  Waterman,  Oeneral  Conference,  Free  Baptist, 

Lewiston,  Me. 

1886.  Bev.  Oranville  C' Waterman,  Oeneral  Conference,  Free  Baptist, 

Marion,  Ohio. 

1895.  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Austin,  National  Association  W.  C.  T.  U., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1896.  Oscar  C.  Hatch,  Bep.,  National   Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alternate. 
1896.     Henry  0.  Jackson,  Prohibition,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1896.  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  National  Democrat,  sound  moneys  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

1897.  Mrs.   Eliza  J.  Sawyer,  National  Association  W.   C.  T.  U., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
1900.    Henry  O.  Jackson,  Prohibition,  Chicago,  111. 
1904.    Daniel  0.  Bemich,  Chicago  Bepublican. 
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TABLE  27. 

POSTMASTERS. 
North  Littleton.* 


Name. 

OffidalDMlgiMtioa. 

Data  of  Appoloi- 
mtnt 

Loeatfcm  of  OOw. 

Pol- 
Itki. 

James  WiUiams 

Littleton 

Sept  aO,  1802 

Merrill  WiUimns 

<• 

April  1, 1810 

Joseph  Pingree 
Job  Pingree 

Pingreeville 

June  1%  1828 

It 

Dec  0,1884 

Andrew  M.  Qnimby 

M 

Jan.  8, 1842 

Damard  H.  Smith 

North  Littleton  ^ 

Jan.  19, 1848 

Sylvester  P.  Williams 

II 

Oct  26, 1848 

Albert  B.  Hall 

« 

Dec.  16, 1846 

Dem. 

William  J.  Higgins 

« 

Jane  10. 1849 

* 

Josiah  Smith,  Dr. 

t< 

April  24, 1867 

Hoose 

Rep. 

Kafos  Smith 

II 

July  26, 1861 

Elisha  Hinds 


If 


Simeon  B.  Johnson 
Guy  Ely 

Simeon  B.  Johnson 
Cyrus  Eastman 
Frnnklin  Tllton 
(^yrus  Eastman 
Franklin  J.  Eastman 
William  J.  Bellows 
Charles  G.  White 
llonry  L.  Watson 

riiineas  R.  Goold 

Andrew  W.  Bingham 
Cliauncey  H.  Greene 
Andrew  W.  Bingham 
Clinrles  Katon 


George  Carter 
John  Bergin 


diaries  XL  Morrill 
Oliver  D.  Bacon 
Edward  H.  Wells 
M.  J.  McWain 


Charles  M.  Cudworth 
George  S.  Prince 
H.  Ashley  Jackman 


Littleton  Villaqb.* 

Littleton  Feb.  8, 1820 

GlynYiUe  April  1. 1826 

LiUleton  Dec.  24, 1880 

May  20,  1841 
May  24,  1848 
July  24,  1846 
June  27, 1840 
April  17,  1868 
April  7, 1869 
June  26, 1861 
Jan.  28, 1868 
Oct  29, 1868 

Nov.  80, 1868 1 

Feb.  22,  1887 
Jan.  27, 1801 
March  1,  1806 
March  10, 1800  < 

West  Littleton.* 


« 

M 
II 
l« 
l< 
•  I 
l< 
II 
II 

*t 

11 
II 
II 
11 


O.  G.  Hale  House 
II 

Little's  Store 

Brick  Store 
II 

Eastman  Store 
II 

Colby  Building 

Eastman  Store 

Tllton  Block 

Union  Block 

Hale  Building 

Colby  Bailding,  0  yrt. 

Chiswick  Block,  I2y  rs. 

Weller  Building 

Tilton  Block 
II 

II 


Whig 
II 

Dem. 

Whig 

Dem. 
II 

Whig 

Dem. 
II 

Rep. 

Dem. 
•I 

Rep. 

Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


West  Littleton* 
PattenviUe 


May  27, 1867 
July  10, 1890 


II 
II 


Apthobp. 

Aptliorp*  Feb.  27, 1886 

Aug.  10,  1888 
April  9, 1880 
October,  1800 

South  Littleton.* 

April  28,  1882 
March  26, 1888 
May  11,  1880 


Willowdal«" 
ti 


II 


House 


Store 
II 

II 

It 


Store 
II 


II 


I  Dem. 
I  Rep. 


Dem. 
<i 

Rep. 
ii 


Rep. 
II 

II 


1  Rural  Free  Delivery  now  serves  these  deliyeries  instead  of  the  formerly  established 
local  post-offices  whidi  have  been  discontinued. 

'  Confirmed  and  second  commission  issued  Dec.  13, 1800.  Advanced  from  8d  class 
to  2d,  July  1, 1900.    Moved  Into  Kilbum  Block,  April  1,  1901. 

*  First  appointment 

*  Discontinued  Dec.  20, 1864 ;  re-esUblished  July  10. 1800. 
ft  Discontinued  Dec.  18, 1807 ;  re-established  Aug.  10, 1888. 
«  Discontinued  1807. 
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TABLE  28. 
MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  IN  LITTLETON. 


MaiM  of  Oorpomtfon. 

Town  of  Littleton 

Nor.  4.1784 

Union  School  District 

July   2,1867 
Julj   8,1872 
Miir.   6,1891 
Feb.  28, 1908 

Fire  District 

Littleton  Highway  Precinct 

Littleton  VilUffe  District  ^ 

Littleton  Town  School  District 

Aug.  18, 1885 

^  The  Littleton  Fire  District  and  the  Littleton  Highway  Precinct  were  united  by 
the  Act  of  1893  in  the  Littleton  Village  District. 


TABLE  29. 
LITTLETON  NEWSPAPERS. 


Dais. 

Iditon. 

Mmm. 

PoUUm. 

1862-61 

Francis  A.  Eastman 

Ammonoostto  Reporter 

Democrat 

1864-56 

Bass  &  Churchill 

•« 

« 

1866-60 

Van  N.  Bass 

Wliite  Mounuin  Banner 

II 

1866-60 

Henry  W.  RoweU 

The  People's  Journal 

Republican 

1860-61 

WiUiam  Davis 

a 

w 

1861-64 

William  J.  Bellows 

M 

14 

186d-64 

£.  H.  Cheney 

« 

l( 

1866-67 

LcTi  W.  RoweU 

Littleton  Gaaette 

Independent 

1867-68 

Henry  H.  Metcalf 

White  Mountain  Republic 

Democrat 

1866-71 

Chester  E.  Carey 

« 

i< 

1871-74 

Henry  H.  Metcalf 

M 

M 

1874-69 

George  C.  Furber 

*< 

M 

1889-91 

« 

Republic  Journal 

II 

1891-98 

Willis  H.  Colby 

M 

Republican 

1893-07 

Arthur  W.  Emerson 

•I. 

•1 

1876-78 

James  S.  Pe.aTey 
Robinson  &  Goold 

Littleton  Argus 

II 

1881-86 

Littleton  Journal 

i< 

1886-87 

Benjamin  F.  Robinson 

if 

M 

1887-80 

John  D.  Bridge 

•< 

M 

1880-91 

William  F.  Andrus 

Littleton  Courier 

Democrat 

1891-97 

Phlneas  R.  Qoold 

« 

<i 

1899 

Walter  8.  Noyes 

It 

Independent 

1897-08 . 

James  M.  Cooper 
( A.  F.  Sparrow 
( James  M.  Cooper 

Thomas  J.  Walker 

Republic  Journal 

Repuidican 

1899  to      \ 
April,  1001  } 
April,  1901,  to ) 
Not.,  1901 

II 

a 

John  D.  Bridge 

If 

If 

Not.,  1901,  to  \ 
Feb.,  1902 

John  Hiscock 

«< 

If 

Feb.,  1902 

C.  H.  Thorpe 

•1 

II 

St/tti»tieal  Hittory. 
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TABLE  30.» 
LAWYERS. 


Date  Of 
PracUca  In 

Num. 

Oollcfs. 

lAvSebool. 

Date  of  Admit. 
iloD  to  Bar. 

LUUetoD.    • 

1807-11 

Joficph  E.  Dow 

Dartmouth 

1809 

181S-83 

Elitha  Hinds 

Williams 

1800 

182S-60 

Heniy  A.  Bellows 

1826 

18:^0-82 

Edmnnd  Carleton 

Dartmouth 

1826 

1&S7-43 

Calvin  Ainswortli 

1886 

1844-46 

Williain  Burns 

Dartmouth 

Harvard 

1848 

1845-60 

William  J.  Bellows 

1845 

1846-06 

Harry  Bingham 

Dartmouth 

1846 

1847-74 

Charles  W.  Rand 

Wesleyan  Univ. 

Harvard 

1844 

1852-06 

George  A.  Bingham 

1848 

1854-72 

John  Farr 

1854 

1866-60 

Edward  D.  Rand 

Weslcyan  Univ. 

1846  La. 
1855  N.H 

1860-02 

Edward  Woods 

Dartmouth 

1850 

1867-80 

Evarts  W.  Farr 

« 

1867 

1867-73 

Jnmes  R.  Jackson 

1807 

1807-68 

James  A.  Winslow 

Harvard 

Harvard 

1861 

1872 

John  M.  Mitchell 

1872 

1873-76 

John  L.  Foster 

Dartmouth 

1868 

1878-80 

Elbert  C  Stevens 

1871 

1875 

All)ert  S.  Batchellor 

Dartmouth 

1876 

1870-81 

David  S.  Whitciicr 

1876 

1877-79 

Charles  W.  Bolles 

1877 

1880 

William  II.  Mitchell 

1880 

1881-01 

Edgar  Aldrich 

Mich.  Univ. 

1808 

1882 

Edgar  M.  Warner 

Harvanl 

1872 

1882-96 

Daniel  C.  Remicli 

Mich.  Univ. 

1878 

1883-1001 

James  W.  Remick 

1882 

1887-80 

Ilarrv  Bingham,  2d 
Charles  S.  Griswold 

Ohio  St.  Agri. 

1887 

1887-89 

Dartmouth 

1887 

1800-01 

Charles  E.  Wright 

1890 

1890 

Will  P.  Backley 

Dartmoutli 

1890 

1801-97 

George  H.  Bingham 

t< 

Harvard 

1891 

July  to  ) 
Dec.  1802  ( 

Dexter  D.  Dow 

«« 

1802 

1802-05. 1 
1001-03  { 

Harry  L.  Heald 

1802 

180^90 

Burns  P.  Hodgman 

Boston  Law 

1808 

1800 

Marshall  D.  Cobleigh 

1899 

1800 

Hurry  M.  Morse 

1880 

1001- 

Everett  C  Howe 

Harvard 

1901 

1  In  Tables  51.  to  61,  both  inclusive,  the  names  of  colleges  and  professional 
schools  are  not  given,  unless  it  is  known  that  the  person  mentioned  attended  such 
institution. 
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NaTITBS  of  LiTTLBTOH  who  HBVKB  PBACT18BD   IH   ToWN. 


Dito^ 

Mum. 

OoUiti. 

UMtAM 

nUmt. 

BmMniB  W.  Bonner 

18» 

Fnuiklin  R.  Bonnaj 

OM>rg«  Book  HiUMrd 

1857 

JudmOoIii 

David  Q.  PMbodr 

1S69 

ttamufti  B.  Page 

Union 

Aibur.  N.  r. 

1662 

rnolc  U.  Qoln 

1B74 

JoMpli  L.  Glorw 

Midiimn  UdIv. 

iBse 

Jotrph  U.  DOMTU 
WHlUm  H.  8«»yw 

WMlifnstoii.  D.  C. 
Dotion  L«» 

IBOO 

1800 

LuUier  C.  Wilkin. 

1896 

ChariM  M.  T.  8«wyM 

18M 

JtMiah  Bellowi 

Ptnl  R.  CUr 
Fnwk  P.  Tflton 

Dutmoulli 

Boilon  UniT. 

1M1 

IDOS 
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I 
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TABLE  82. 

SOLDIERS  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812-1815  AT  SOME  TIME 

RESIDENTS  OP  LITTLETON. 


Nrnme. 

Rank. 

OompMiy. 

RcgiOMOl 

Abbott,  Ezra 

FriTate 

Capt  E.  H.  Mahnrin 

• 

BRtcbeilor,  StiUman 

M 

Capt.  John  Bassett,  Jr. 

Colonel  Sise 

Copp,  William 

n 

t< 

<« 

Dow,  James 

Masician 

25th  U.  a  Infkntry 

Fitk,  William 

Private 

Capt.  Edward  White 

« 

Hatch,  Obed  S. 

Corporal 

Capt.  John  Weeks 

Crawford's  21st  and  nth 
U.  8.  Infantry 

Lewis,  James 

"       Solomon 

liongee,  Charles 

Private 

Capt.  Ware  Dearborn 

Colonel  Sise 

Milieu,  John  W. 

«« 

Capt  John  Bassett,  Jr. 

It 

Morse,  E.  Webster 

"      Obediah 

n 

Capt  Joshna  Flanders 

Col.  Aouila  Davis 
Colonel  Sise 

Nurse,  Oliver 

«« 

Capt.  John  Bassett,  Jr. 

Parker,  Ezra 

l*eck,  Stephen 

•« 

i< 

(1 

Sliate,  Joseph 

i( 

CiCpt.  Ware  Dearborn 

<« 
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ABBREVIATIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES. 


^%m    \-^m 

Adj.     . 
A.G.O. 

app.     .    , 
Arty.    . 

Batt.    .    . 

Brig.    . 

ty.  D.  A* 

Capt..  . 
captd.  .    . 
Car.     . 

Chap.  .  '. 
Co.  .    . 

•        •  • 

Col..    .    . 

Coon.    • 

Corp.    .    . 
Cos.      .    . 

»        f 

cr.  or  crd. . 

Dept  .    . 
des. .    .    . 

dis.  .    .    . 

dieab.  .    . 

disch.  .    . 

DiT.       .     . 

eni.      .    . 

excb.    .    . 

Ft.   .    .    . 

F.  &  S.     . 

G.  A.  R.    . 

gd.  fm.  miss. . 
Gen. 


... 


Army  Corps. 

Adjutant. 

Adjutant-Generai's  Office. 

appointed. 

Artillery. 

bom. 

Battery  or  Battalion. 

Brigade  or  Brigadier. 

Brevet 

Confederate  States  of 
America. 

Captain. 

captured. 

Cavalry. 

Cliaplain  or  Chapter. 

Company. 

Colonel. 

Commissary  or  Commis- 
sion. 

Corporal. 

Companies. 

credited. 

Department 

deserted. 

disesse. 

disability. 

discharged. 

Division. 

enlisted. 

exchanged. 

Fort. 

Field  and  SUff. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

gained  from  missing. 

General. 


H.  . 
Hosp. 
LC. 


Inf.  .  . 
Lt.  .  . 
MaJ.  . 
miss, 
m.  o.  roll 
Muse.  . 
must.  . 
n.  f.  r.  A.  0 

Ord.  Sea. 
par. 
P.  O.  ad. 

• 

re-enl.  . 
Regt  . 
res.  .  . 
R.L  . 
Serg.  . 
Surg.  . 
sev. 

tm.ex.  . 
trans.    . 
U.  S.A. 
unas'd  .    , 
U.S.C.T. 


O. 


U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  S. 
U.S.S.& 


V.  R.  C. 
wd.  . 
wds. 


Heavy. 

Hospital. 

Invalid  Corps. 

Infantiy. 

Lieutenant 

Major. 

missing. 

muster  oat  roll. 

Musician. 

muster  or  musteretl. 

uu  further  record  Adju- 
Unt  General's  Office. 

Ordinary  Seaman. 

paroled. 

Post-Office  address  last 
known. 

re-enlisted. 

Regiment 

residence  or  resided. 

Record  Incomplete. 

Sergeant 

Surgeon. 

severely. 

term  expired. 

transferred. 

United  States  Army. 

unassigned. 

United  States  Colored 
Troops. 

United  Stetes  Navy. 

United  States  Sliip. 

United  States  Sharp- 
shooters. 

Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

wounded. 

wounds. 
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Oabktbl,  Oborqs  H.|  b.  Provincetowni  Maafl-i  1840;  enl.  Dec.  21 , 
1864y  for  three  years  ae  an  Ord.  Sea.;  served  on  IT.  S.  S.  "  Ohio," 
"  Metacomet,''  and  '<  Tuscarora; "  disch.  July  23,  1868,  as  a  Sea., 
New  York  City,  tm.  ex.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Goodwin,  Bicuard,  b.  Danbury,  1835;  enl.  Dec.  27, 1864,  for  three 
years  as  a  Sea.;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "Ohio"  and  '< Hunchback; " 
des.  March  25,  1865,  from  "  Hunchback."    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Halby,  Jambs,  b.  Ireland,  1823;  enl.  Dec.  27, 1864,  for  three  years 
as  a  Sea. ;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio,"  "  Tuscarora,"  "  Connecticut," 
and  "Mohican;"  disch.  Jan.  28,  1868,  as  Gapt.  of  Forecastle, 
from  receiving  ship,  New  York  City,  tm.  ex.  Never  res.  iu 
Littleton. 

Hawkbs,  Thomas  6.,  Jr.,  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1828;  enl.  Dec.  23, 1864, 
as  an  Ord.  Sea.  for  three  years;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "Ohio"  and 
"Wauchusetto;"  disch.  Feb.  8,  1868,  as  Ship's  Cook  from 
"  Wauchusetts,"  tm.  ex.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Howard,  William,  b.  Bochester,  1831;  enl.  Jan.  12, 1865,  for  three 
years  as  a  Sea.;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "Ohio,"  "Vermont,"  and 
"Sabine;"  disch.  Jan.  11, 1868,  as  Boatswain's  Mate  from  "Sa- 
bine," tm.  ex.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Jbrald,  William,  b.  New  Brunswick,  1835;  enl.  Jan.  12,  1865,  for 
three  years  as  a  Goal  Heaver;  served  on  IT.  S.  S.  "Ohio"  and 
"  Mahaska;  "  des.  Aug.  21, 1865,  from  "  Maliaska."  Never  res.  in 
Littleton. 

Lbavitt,  Edward  M.,  b.  Portland,  Me.,  1832;  enl.  Dec.  22,  1864,  for 
threejyears  as  a  1  Class  Fireman;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio"  and 
"  Connecticut  " ;  des.  Sept.  9,  1865,  Boston,  Mass.  Never  res.  iu 
Littleton. 

Lysikgbr,  Joseph  H.,  b.  Maryland,  1839;  enl.  Jan.  10, 1865,  for  three 
years  as  a  Sea. ;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio,"  "  Honduras,"  and 
"Brooklyn;"  disch.  Oct  25,  1867,  services  no  longer  required. 
Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

NoRTOK,  Charles  F.,  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  B.,  b.  Norridgewock, 
Me.,  Aug.  13, 1830;  enl.  Aug.  26,  1862,  for  one  year  as  an  Ord. 
Sea.;  served  on  IT.  S.  S.  "Princeton,"  "Jamestown,"  and  "Au- 
gusta;" disch.  Aug.  4,1863,  from  "Augusta,"  tm.  ex.;  died  April 
4, 1873,  Littleton ;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1859  until  death. 

Owen,  John,  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1838 ;  enl.  Dec.  30,  1864,  for  three 
years  as  a  Sea. ;  served  on  U.  S.  S. "  Ohio  "  and  "  Owasco; "  des. 
July  10,  1865,  f rom  "  Owasco."     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Phillips,  John,  b.  Ireland,  1830;  enl.  Dec.  30, 1864,  for  three  years 
as  a  1  Class  Fireman;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio "  and  "  Wauchu- 
setts;"  disch.  Feb.  8, 1868,  from  "  WauchusetU,"  tm.  ex.  Never 
res.  in  Littleton. 

Price,  Edward,  b.  England,  1842;  enl.  Jan.  6,  1865,  for  three  years 
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Applkbkb,  Cbablxs  Hbnrt,  Bon  of  Nathan  and  Matilla,  b.  Littleton, 

Sept.  27,  1840i  enl.  Aug.   15,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  luf.   for 

three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  21, 1866.     Present 

res.  Littleton.     Bes.  iu  Littleton  all  bis  life. 
Atwooo,  Stkpheit  Wsbstsb,  son  of  Uoses  K.  and  Harj  Ann,   It. 

LandafC,  Maroh  26,  1831;  eul.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H. 

Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 

P.  O.   ad.  West  £pping.     Bes.  iu  Littleton  from  1861  until 

1875. 
Babd,  Osoar  L.,  b.  Lyroanj  enl.  May  2,   1661,    for  three  months; 

trans.  Capt.  Joshua  Cliapman's  Co.;  dlsch.  June  6,  1861;  re-eul. 

Oct.  25,  1861,  Co.  D,  1  Vet.  Cav.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of 

Barnet,  Vt. ;  disc)),  diaab.  May  19,  1862,     Bes.  in  LitUeton  at 

time  of  enl. 
Bakbok,  John,  b.  Quebec,  Canada;  enl.  Sept  1, 1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H. 

H.Arty. for  one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  16, 1865. 

Bee.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enl. 
Bkan,  Bemiah,  Jb.,  son  of  Beniuh  and  Harriet,  b.  Tlwrnton,  1822; 

eul.  Aug.  20,  1802,   Co.  O,  2  S.   IL  Inf.  for  three  years;  must- 

in  as  Priv.;  wd.  sev.  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  diicli. 

diaab.  Feb.  15,  1866,  iu  the  field  Va.     P.  0.  ad.  Lisbon.     R«s. 

in  Littleton  from  1865  to  1867. 
Bban,  Wallace,  b.  Bethlehem,  1834;  enl.  Oct.  14,  1861,  Co.  B,  6 

N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  disch.  disab.  Feb.  14, 1803,  Alexaudriu, 

Va. ;  re^nl.  Aug.  16,  1861,  Co.  E,  1  N.  H.  Cav.  for  one  year,  as 

Leonard  W.  Bean;  must,  in  as  Prir. ;  cr.  Concord  second  enl.; 

app.  Sergt. ;  disch.  June  5,  1866,  Washington,  D.  C.     P.  0.  ad. 

Concord.    Bea.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment. 
Bekis,  Moses  Peteb,  son  of  Lyman  and  Ann,  b.  Lisbon,  Aug.  30, 

1841;    enl.  Kor.  9,   1861,   Co.  B,  6  N.  U.  Inf.  for  three  years; 

captd.  Aug.  29,  1862,  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  released  Dec.  1862; 

app.  Corp.  Feb.  1,  1863;  Sergt.  Not.  1.  1863;  re-enl.  Jan.   2, 

1864,  same  Co.  and  Begt.;  wd.  July  30,  1864,  mine  ezplouon, 

Petersbui^,  Va.;  app.  2  Lt.  Co.  O,  June  1, 1866;  must,  out  July 

17,   1866.      p.  0.  ad.  North    HaverhilL     Bes.  in  Littleton  from 

1847  u.  isr/j. 

BiCKFOiiD,  Kbward,  b.  Alton,  1840;  enl.  April  18,  1861,  Co.  C,  1 
K.  K.  Inf.  for  three  montUa  to  Hie  credit  of  Alton;  disch.  disab. 
May  20,  18(11,  Concord;  re-enL  Ang.  10,  18(il,  Co.  II,  3  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  tlirce  yeitra;  must,  in  aa  Piiv.;  captd.  Aug.  21,  1862,  st 
Pinckney'a  lal.,  S.  C;  eich.;  ro-cnl.  Fi-l..  25,  IBIiJ,  siime  Co.  ftu.I 
Bv|jt.  fur  three  years  to  Uie  credit  of  Littleton;  dcs.  April  11, 
1S64,  wliile  on  furlough.     Never  res.  iu  Littleton. 

Bot-REV,  Eli,  b.  St.  laaacs,  Ciinada,  1843;  enl.  Sept.  2,  1864,  Co.  I, 
1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  ono  year;  must.  In  as  Priv.;  doa.  Sept.  30, 
1864,  Concord.     Res.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment. 
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BouciiiBK,  Prtbr,  b.  Canada,  1828;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1863,  Co.  D,  9  N.  U. 
Inf.  for  three  jears;  must,  in  as  Priv.  ;  wd.  May  12,  1864,  at 
Spottsylvania,  Ya.;  disch.  to  date  July  22,  1864;  died  Jan.  19, 
1879,  St.  Regis,  Canada.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Bowman,  Albert  Harry,  son  of  John  and  Lovisa ;  b.  Littleton,  April 
16,  1840;  enl.  Sept.  1, 1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 
must,  in  as  Sergt. ;  must,  out  June  15,  1866.  Present  res.  Little- 
ton, where  he  has  always  res. 

Bowman,  Alfred,  son  of  John  and  Lovisa,  b.  Littleton,  July  20, 
1826;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  April  7, 1866,  at  Ft  Beno,  D.'C. ; 
died  June  9, 1889,  at  Stanstead,  Canada;  buried  there.  Bes.  in 
Littleton  from  birth  until  1876. 

Bowman,  Edwin  C,  son  of  Willard  and  Tryphena,  b.  Littleton,  April 
26, 1842;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Corp. ;  app.  Sergt.  Dec.  12,  1864 ;  must,  out  June  21, 
1866.  P.  0.  ad.  Lower  Waterford,  Yt.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from 
birth  until  discharged. 

Bowman,  Henry  A.,  son  of  Willard  and  Tryphena,  b.  in  Littleton, 
May  11, 1839;  enl.  May  3, 1861,  for  three, months;  not  must,  in, 
paid  by  State ;  re-enl.  May  21,  1861,  Co.  G,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  sev.  July  21, 1861,  at  Bull  Bun,  Ya.; 
lost  leg;  disch.  Nov.  1,  1861;  died  Jan.  23,  1892,  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Yt.;  buried  there.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  birth  until 
discharge. 

Bradley,  Charles  0.,  b.  Hampstead,  1837 ;  enl.  Apr.  19, 1861,  Co.  I, 
1  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  months ;  must,  in  as  1  Sergt  May  4,  1861 ; 
hon.  disch.  Aug.  9,  1861;  re-enl.  and  must,  in  as  Capt.  Co.  C,  13 
N.  H.  Inf.  Sept.  19, 1862,  for  three  years;  must,  out  June  10, 1864; 
rc-cnl.  and  must  in  as  Capt.  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  to  the  credit 
of  Littleton  Sept.  17, 1864,  for  one  year;  must  out  Jtine  16,  1866; 
app.  2  and  1  Lt  11  U.  S.  Inf.  Feb.  23,  1866;  trans,  to  20  U.  S, 
Inf.  Sept  21,  1866;  app.  Capt  Aug.  26,  1874;  died  May  14. 
1887,  at  Ft.  Maginnis,  Mont     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Brady,  John,  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1842;  enl.  July  23,  1861,  Co.  H,  3 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  captd.  Pinchney's  Isl., 
S.  C,  Aug.  21,  1862;  exch. ;  re-enl.  Feb.  26,  1864,  same  Co.  and 
llegt.  for  three  years;  des.  April  11,  1864,  while  on  furlough. 
Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Brooks,  Stephen,  b.  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  1836;  enl.  Oct  21, 1861,  Co. 
B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  drowned 
Aug.  13,  1862,  in  Potomac  River,  by  foundering  of  steamer  "  West 
Point."    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Brown,  Daniel,  b.  Glover,  Yt.,  1827;  enl.  April  20,  1861,  for  three 
months;  disch.  disab.  May  l7,  1861.  Bes.  in  Littleton  a  short 
time  before  enlistment. 
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Brown,  Obobqb  P.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Temperancei  b.  Woodstock, 
Sept.  13,  1820 ;  enl.  Nov.  7, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Ini  for  thnse 
years;  nrnst.  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Aug.  29,  1862,  at  Bull  Run,  Ya.; 
released;  disch.  disab.  Feb.  6,  1863,  at  Concord.  Never  res.  in 
Littleton.    P.  0.  ad.  Colebrook. 

Bbown,  John  M.,  alicLs  John  B.  Mclntire,  b.  Olasgow,  Scotland, 
1843;  enl.  Dec.  23,  1864,  Co.  B,  1  N.  H.  Cav.  for  three  years; 
must  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  July  15,  1865.  Present  res.  Nat. 
Military  Home,  Ind.      Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Bbown,  Josiah,  son  of  William  and  Abiah,  b.  Wentworth,  1827;  enl. 

-  Aug.  14, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  yearo;  must  in  as 

Priv. ;  wd.  June  15, 1864,  Batt.  5,  Petersburg,  Ya.;  must,  out  Jane 

21,  1865.    P.  0.  ad.  Lisbon.    Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1852  until 

1862. 

BuQOB,  Andbbas,  substitute,  b.  Denmark,  1839 ;  enl.  Oct.  29,  1863, 
Co.  H,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch. 
July  20,  1865.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

BuLLOOK,  Natiianibl,  b.  Bethlehem,  1839;  enl.  Oct  26,  1861,  Co.  B, 
6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  re-enl.  Jan.  3, 
1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  to  the  credit  of  Bethlehem ;  died  of  dis. 
Feb.  15,  1865,  at  Bethlehem.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

BuBNHAM,  Cybus  Eastman,  son  of  Elisha  and  Laura  B.,  b.  Littleton, 
Dec.  26,  1838;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861,  Band  3  N.  II.  Inf.  for  throe 
years;  must,  out  Aug.  31, 1862,  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C;  re-enl.  Nov. 
12,  1862,  Co.  A,  17  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months  as  a  Muse. ;  trans, 
to  Co.  F,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  April  16,  1863;  must  out  Oct.  9,  1863;  re- 
enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  app. 
Bugler ;  must  out  June  15,  1865.  Res.  Littleton  until  his  death 
in  Dec.  1900. 

BuBNHAM,  Obobob  W.,  SOU  of  Joseph  and  Hope  C,  b.  Littleton,  May, 
1841;  enl.  April  20, 1861,  for  three  months;  trans,  to  Joshua  Chap- 
man's Co.,  Camp  Union,  Concord ;  paid  to  June  17, 1861 ;  re-enl. 
July  22,  1861,  Co.  H,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must  in  as 
Priv. ;  killed  Aug.  26,  1863,  at  Morris  Isl.,  S.  C. ;  buried  there. 
Bes.  in  Littleton  always. 

BuBNHAM,  Hbnbt  Baxtbr,  SOU  of  Elisha  and  Laura  B.,  b.  Littleton, 
Feb.  6,  1842;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Muse. ;  trans,  to  Band  2  Brig.  3  Div.  24  A.  C. 
Jan.  20,  1863 ;  disch.  June  21,  1865,  as  1  class  Muse  Present 
res.  Littleton,  where  he  has  always  lived. 

BuBNHAM,  William  Wbbks,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  b.  Bethlehem, 
April  6, 1839 ;  enl.  April  22, 1861,  for  three  months  ;  disch.  disab. 
May  22,  1861 ;  re-enl.  Nov.  7, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  of  dis.  April  6,  1862,  at  Roanoke 
Isl.,  N.  C.    Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment 

BuBNS,  Nathan,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Annie,  b.  Madison,  Me.,  Aug. 
20, 1821 ;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
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must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  21,  1866 ;  died  May  17,  1894, 

Littleton;  buried  Glen  wood  Cemetery.    Res.  in  Littleton  from 

1860  until  death. 
Burton,  Lrokard,  substitute,  b.  New  Hampshire,  1826;  enl.  Oct.  20, 

1863,  Co.  G,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  wd.  Oct.  7,  1864,  at 

New  Market  Road,  Ya.;  died  wds.  Oct.  15,  1864.    Never  res.  in 

Littleton. 
Callahan,  Jamrs  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary,  b.  Ireland,  1841;  enl. 

Aug.  20, 1861,  Co.  H,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ; 

captd.  at  Pinckney's  Isl.,  S.  C,  Aug.  21, 1862;  exch. ;  must,  out  Aug. 

23,  1864.     P.  O.  ad.  Marshal,  Tex.    Bes.  in  Littleton  several 

years  before  and  after  enlistment. 
Cameron,  John  H.,  son  of  James  and  Mary,  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

1834 ;  enl.  Aug.  12,  1861,  Co.  G,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  July  18,  1863,  Ft.  Wagner,  S.  C;  re-enl. 

Jan.  22,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Begt.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of 

Lisbon;  wd.  Jan.  16,  1865,  at  Ft  Fisher,  N.  C;  app.  Corp.  March 

29,  1865,  Sergt.  May  16,  1865;  must,  out  July  20,  1865;  died 

June  7, 1895,  Lisbon;  buried  there.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1869 

until  1886. 
Carpenter,  Ebrnezbr,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Nancy,  b.  Littleton,  Jan. 

8,  1831 ;  enL  Feb.  26,  1862,  Co.  F,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  Feb.  4,  1864,  at  Point  Lookout,  Md. 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  birth  until  enlistment. 

CARRroAN,  Hugh,  substitute,  b.  Ireland,  1845;  enl.  Aug.  9, 1864,  Co. 
H,  5  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June 
28,  1865.     P.  O.  ad.  Lancaster.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Carter,  Alba  Briggs,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Druzilla,  b.  Littleton, 
Sept.  1,  1844;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Muse;  disch.  disab.  April  6,  1865, 
nt  Now  York  City;  died  at  Groat  Falls  (now  Somorsworth)  April 

9,  1885.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  birth  until  enlistment. 
Carter,  Elery  Hibbard,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Druzilla,  h.  Little- 
ton, April  9, 1842;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862,  Co.  A,  11  Vt.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  11,  1862;  re-enl.  Sept. 
1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year  to  the  credit  of  Little- 
ton; must,  in  as  Corp.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.  Res.  in  Lit- 
tleton nearly  all  his  life. 

Chandler,  John  Darius,  son  of  Bodolphns  and  Tabitha  D.,  b.  Hat- 
ley,  Canada,  Feb.  6, 1824;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.  Res.  in  Littleton  lince 
1846. 

Chase,  Luther  M.,  son  of  Nathan  C.  and  Louisa,  b.  Littleton,  1841; 
enl.  Sept.  26,  1861,  Co.  C,  5  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in 
as  Priv.;  wd.  June  1,  1862,  at  Fair  Oaks,  Ya.;  again,  June  30, 
1862,  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  Ya. ;  app.  Sergt. ;  wd.  Dec.  13, 1862, 
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at  Fredericksburg,  Ya. ;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  3, 1863 ;  died  Jane  17, 
1891,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Bes.  in  Littleton  to  the  time  of 
enlistment. 

Clabk,  James,  b.  Iowa,  1828;  enl.  Dec.  16,  1863,  Co.  A,  9  N.  H. 
luf.  for  three  years;  des.  Dec.  28,  1863,  en  route  to  Regt.  Neyer 
res.  in  Littleton. 

Cleasby,  Geouqe  W.,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Alice,  b.  Littleton,  OcL  18, 
1848;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  18  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  May  6,  1865,  at  Concord.  Bes.  in  Lit- 
tleton always. 

Closson,  CiiAULES,  SOU  of  Alfred  and  Deborah,  b.  Tunbridgo,  Vt., 
July  4,  1810;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one 
year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  16,  1866;  died  Feb.  24, 
1893,  Littleton;  buried  Olenwood  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1860  until  death. 

Closson,  Elakson  Fabb,  son  of  Charles  and  Sophronia,  b.  Granby, 
Vt.,  July  6,  1840;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  li.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  May  3,  1803,  at  Providuucu  Church 
Boad,  Ya.;  died  of  wds.  May  11,  1863.  Bes.  in  Littleton  about 
two  years. 

Clough,  Daniel  Moulton,  son  of  Bobert  and  Mary,  b.  Lyman,  June 
26, 1841 ;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1862,  Co.  D,  18  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  21,  1866.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1848  to  enl.  and  since  1887;  died  at  the  Flume  House,  Lin- 
coln, N.  H.,  Sept.  10,  1897;  buried  Glen  wood  Cemetery. 

Clough,  Henbt  Arthub,  son  of  Jason  and  Elizabeth,  b.  Hanover, 
Nov.  3,  1847;  enl.  March  11, 1864,  Co.  L,  1  N.  H.  Cay.  for  three 
years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  July  16,  1866.  Bes.  iu  Lit- 
tleton from  1852  until  1866.     P.  O.  ad.  Boston,  Mass. 

Clough,  Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  Bobert  and  Mary,  b.  Lyman,  April 
22, 1837;  enl.  Aug.  13, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.;  disch.  June  10,  1866.  Bes.  in 
Littleton  1866.     P.  O.  ad.  Lisbon. 

Cobleigh,  Levi  Wabd,  son  of  Levi  W.  and  Adeline,  b.  Lisbon,  June 
11,  1844;  enl.  Deo.  16, 1861,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt.  1  N.  E.  Cav.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  June  18,  1863,  near  Mid- 
dleburg,  Ya.,  par.  1863;  re-enl.  Jan.  2, 1864,  Co.  L,  1  N.  H.  Cav. 
for  three  years;  must,  out  July  16,  1866;  died  Dec.  21,  1874,  at 
Littleton;  buried  Olenwood  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littleton  nearly 
all  his  life. 

CoBUBN,  CuABLES  B.,  SOU  of  Asa  and  Hannah,  b.  Warner,  June  10, 
1848;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  app.  Corp.  June  10,  1864;  wd.  sev.  Sept.  29, 
1864,  at  Ft  Harrison,  Ya. ;  must,  out  June  21,  1866.  P.  O.  ad. 
Bes.  Littleton  until  his  death,  Nov.  16,  1898.  . 

CoBUBN,  Gbobge  C,  son  of  Asa  and  Hannah,  b.  Warner,  March  6, 
1840;  enl.  May  7,  1861|  for  three  months,  not  must,  in,  paid  by 
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Day,  Outcb  P.,  bod  of  Stephen  and  Abigail,  b.  Cornieh,  He.,  Nor. 

14,  ISIQ;  enl.  Feb.  26,  1862,  Co.  H,  2  S.  H.  Inf.  for  tLroe  yeftra; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;  dinch.  diaab.  Dec.  16, 1862i  died  April  18,  1883. 

at  Concord,  Vt     Res.  in  Littleton  1836-39, 1867-68. 
Dait,  Bansom  S.,  son  of  Oliver  P.  and  Abigail,  b.  Dalton,  Ma;  22, 

1841;  enl.  Sept.  6, 1862,  Co.  C,  16  N.  U.  Inf.  for  nine  months; 

must,  in  as  Prir.;  discb.  to  date  Aug.  13,  IStiS.     Res.  in  Littleion 

from  1861  until  1866;  died  in  Bethlehem. 
Dbhokb,  John,  b.  Canada,  1827;  enl.  Deo.  9,  1863,  Co.  E,  9  N.  H. 

Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Pri?.;  wd.  Jul;  30,  1864,  mine 

exploaion,  PeteTsb^rg,  Va.;  died  vds.  Aug.  8, 1864,  at  Cit;  Point, 

Ta.     Never  les.  in  Littleton. 
DxTBuiOK,  JoBir,  substitute,  b.  Denmark,  1830;  enl.  Oct.  29,  1863, 

Co.  I,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Prir.;  killod, 

Feb.  20,  1664,  at  Olustee,  Fla.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
DoDOB,  Ltmah  Vf.,  b.  Dalton,  1838;  enl.  Oct.  22, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H. 

Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  died  dis.  Jan.  28, 1862, 

on  board  hospital   boat,    Hatteras  Inlet,  Si  C.    Never  res.    in 

Littleton. 
DoEHjB,  UiNALDO,  son  oE  John  and  Mary,  b.  Lyman,  Jan.  14,  1820; 

eul.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in 

as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  April  19, 1866.     Res.  in  Littleton  eiuce 

1861;  died  in  1900. 
Dudley,  Chaklbb  L.,  son  of  Truworthy  and  Selena,  b.  Bethlehem, 

1840;  enL  Nor.  9, 1861,  Co.  Q,  2  U.  S.  8.  S.  for  three  years;  must 

in  as  Priv.;  recent,  to  the  credit  of  Canterbury,  Dec.  1, 1863,  same 

Co.  and  Regt.  for  three  years;  traus.  to  6  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  30, 1866 ; 

assigned  to  Co.  B  June  17,  1866;  must,  out  June  28, 1865.     Res. 

in  Littleton,  1861-66.    P.  O.  ad.  Whitefield. 
Dudlby,  Joshua  W.,  son  of  Truworthy  and  Selena,  b.  Bethlehem, 

1827;  enl.  Sept  2,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 

must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must  out  June  16,  1866 ;  dii»d  Oct  8, 1870,  at 

Bethlehem,     Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment. 
Dunham,  Lyman,  substitute,  b.  in  Pennsylvania,  1831 ;  enl.  Nov.  11, 

1863,  Co.  0,  8N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  roust  in  as  Priv.;  disch. 
disab.  March  12,  1864,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Never  res.  in 
Littleton. 

Duval,  Richard,  b.  New  York,  1843;  enl.  Dec  9,  1863,  Co.  G, 
9  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  Hay  81, 

1864,  at  Totopotomoy,  Vu. ;  trnns.  Co.  0,  6  N.  11.  Inf.  June  1, 
1866,  to  112  Co.  2  Uatt.  V.  R.  C;  diBcli.  disub.  Aug.  22,  1866, 
at  Alexandria,  Va.     Nevor  res.  in  Littlehin. 

DwYKB,  Bbyan,  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1843;  eiil.  Jan.  10,  1866,  Co.  F, 
9  K.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must  in  as  Priv. ;  trans,  to  Co.  F, 
6  N.  H.  Inf.  June  1,  1866;  must,  out  July  17,  1866.  Never  i«s. 
in  Littleton, 
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Fabr,  Evarts  Wobcbstbr,  son  of  John  and  Tryphc 
Oct.  10,  1840;  enl.  April  20,  1861,  for  three  mo 
in,  paid  by  State;  app.  1  Lt.  Co.  G,  2  N.  H.  In 
for  three  years ;  app.  Capt.  Jan.  1,  1862;  wd.  sey. 
Williamsburg,  Va. ;  lobt  right  arm;  resigned  Sep 
and  com.  Mnj.  11  N.  H.  luf.  Sept.  9,  1862;  disci 
4,  1865;  died  Nov.  30,  1880,  at  Littleton;  buri 
(Jemctcry.  Bes.  in  Littleton  all  his  life.  He  wi 
enl.  in  Littleton  under  the  call  of  President  Lit 
three  months'  men. 

Farr,  Grorgr,  son  of  John  and  Tryphena,  b.  Littletoi    I 
enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  threi 
app.  Capt.  Sept.  27,  1862 ;  must,  in  to  date  Sept    I 
sev.  June  1,  1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. ;  must,  ou 
died  March  19,  1895,  at  Littleton;  buried  Glen    i 
Always  res.  in  Littleton. 

Farr,  Theron  A.,  son  of  Gilman  and  Philena  A.,  b. 
28,  1839;  enl.  April  23,1861,  for  three  months;  di 
17,  1861;  r^nl.  Sept.  30,  1861,  Co.  C,  5  N.  H  : 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  re-enl.  March  29,  1864,  < 
Regt.  for  three  years ;  app.  1  Lt.  Co.  H,  Oct  28,  J  I 
G,  May  1,  1865;  not  must,  in;  must  out  June  28,  I 
Res.  in  Littleton  always. 

Fitzgerald,   Francis  West,  son  of  John  and  Lucy 
April  26,  1840;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13 
three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  trans,  to  Co.  B,  9  j  . 
1863 ;  disch.  June  26,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  < 
1,  1892,  Littleton;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.    .  . 
Littleton. 

Fobs,  Tiiorwald,  substitute,  b.  Denmark,  1842;  enl. 
Co.  D,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  I  ; 
Feb.  20,  1864,  at  Olustee,  Fla. ;  must,  out  July  20, 
ad.  Ft  Maginnis,  Mont.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Fulford,  Mild  E.,  son  of  Archibald  C.  and  Phebe  J  , 
Feb.  9,  1846;  enl.  Dec.  12,  1863,  Co.  B,  9  N.  H.  I 
years;  must  in  as  Priv.;  trans.  Co.  6,  6  K.  H.  Inf.  i 
must,  out  July  17, 1865;  died  Oct  3,  1867,  at  Lit; 
West  Littleton  Cemetery.     Res.  in  Littleton  nearly  ! 

Gaskill,  Augustine  Clark,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Abigt . 
ton,  Vt,  May  27,  1835;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D, 
for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.  Jan.  V 
March  12,  1863;  wd.  June  1,  1864,  at  Cold  Harboi 
Sergt.  Aug.  15,  1864,  2  Lt  June  15,  1865;  must  c 
June  21,  1865.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1852. 

Gilbert,  JonN  W^,  b.  Shipton,  Canada,  1845;  enl.  Aug. 
1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must  in  as  Corp. ;  i 
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29f  1865,  Fort  Beno  Hospital,  D.  C. ;  baried  Qlenwood  Cemetery. 
Ees.  in  Littleton,  186^-64. 

Oilman,  Austin,  son  of  John  and  Dorothy,  b.  Halley,  Canada,  1835; 
enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,, Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must, 
in  as  Priy.;  wd.  May  14,  1864,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va.;  app.  Corp. 
Dec.  12,  1864;  must  out  June  21,  1865.  Ees.  in  Littleton  at 
time  of  enl.    P.  O.  ad.  Bandolph,  Mass. 

Oilman,  Lovbbbn,  son  of  John  and  Dorothy,  b.  Barnet,  Yt.,  1833; 
enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must, 
in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.;  killed. June  1, 1864,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 
Res.  of  Littleton  at  time  of  eulistment. 

OoBiN,  David  M.,  b.  New  York,  1837 ;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  Co.  O,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Sept.  30, 
1864,  Poplar  Springs  Church,  Ya.;  enL  Dec.  10,  1864,  Ca  C,  2 
Foreign  Legion  C.  S.  A.,  Florence,  S.  C. ;  n.  f.  r.  A.  O.  O.  Never 
res.  iu  Littleton. 

OooDWiN,  FuANK  B.,  b.  England,  1843;  enl.  Aug.  17,  1864,  Co.  E,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  nmst.  in  as  Priv.;  died  dis.  Oct.  25, 
1864,  near  Petersburg,  Ya.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

OooDWiN,  Samuel  O.,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Martha,  b.  Littleton,  June 
2, 1835;  enl.  April  29,  1861,  Co.  H,  11  N.  Y.  Zouaves;  app.  2  Lt. 
Nov.  30, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf. ;  must,  in  to  date  Nov.  27, 1861, 
for  three  years ;  app.  1  Lt.  May  16,  1862,  Capt.  July  31,  1862 ; 
wd.  May  26,  1864,  North  Ann  Biver,  Ya.,  June  3,  1864,  Bethesda 
Church,  Ya.;  must,  out  July  17,  1865;  Brev.  Maj.  U.  S.  Y.  to 
date  from  April  2,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  be- 
fore Petersburg,  Ya.;  died  April  24,  1875,  Manchester;  buried  ini 
Olenwood  Cemetery.     Bes.  in  Littleton  nearly  all  his  life. 

Obb£NB,  Chauncey  Hastings,  son  of  Josiah  and  Bebekah  C.  (Bailey) 
Oreene,  b.  Weare,  July  17, 1836;  enl.  Aug.  30, 1864,  Co.  1, 1 N.  H. 
H.  Arty,  for  one  year  as  Priv.;  must,  in  Sept.  7,  1864,  as  1  Sergt. ; 
app.  2  Lt.  Dec.  26,  1864;  must,  in  Jan.  11,  1865,  for  three  years; 
must,  put  with  same  Co.  and  Begt.  June  15, 1865,  Concord.  Bes.  iu 
Littleton  since  1860. 

OuiGOS,  Alvin,  son  of  Oideon  and  Sukey,  b.  Littleton,  Jan.  11,  1815; 
enl.  Dec.  24,  1863,  Co.  H,  9  N;  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in 
as  Priv. ;  trans,  to  168  Co.  2  Batt.  Y.  B.  C. ;  to  159  Co. ;  disch. 
disab.  Sept.  28,  1865,  Manchester;  died  Oct.  10,  1886,  at  Little- 
ton ;  buried  Meadows  Cemetery.     Bes.  in  Littleton  always. 

IIadlook,  OBonoK  W.,  b.  Wutdrford,  Yt.,  18;i2  ;  enl.  Sept.  2,  1864, 
Co.  I,  1  N.  II.  11.  Arty,  for  one  year  ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out 
June  15,  1865.  P.  0.  ad.  Ea^t  Concord,  Yt.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1858  to  1866. 

Hanscoh,  Samukl  T.,  b.  Plymouth,  1837;  enl.  Dec.  2t,  1861,  Co.  H, 
8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd. May  27, 1§63, 
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and  died  wds.  May  29, 18G3,  at  I'ort  Hudson,  La.     Never  res.  in 
Littleton. 
Harriman,  William,  son  of  Moses  and  Margaret,  b.  Bamet,  Vt.,  Oct. 
10,  1828;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  .Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 
must,  in  Sept.  7,  1864,  as  Sergt.;  must,  out  June  15, 1865.     Res. 
in  Littleton  since  1860. 
ITAUuiNcn'ON,  Thomas  W.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ilonorah,  b.  Barnet,  Vt., 
1842;  enl.  Dec  16,  1861,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt  1  N.  E.  Cav.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priy.;  captd.  Oct.  31, 1862,  Mountville, 
Va.;  par.  Nov.  8,  1862;  re-enl.  Jan.  2,  1864,  Co.  L,  1  N.  H.  Cav. 
for  three  years;  must,  in  Jan.  6,  1864,  as  Corp.;  app.  Sergt.  July 
1,  1864  ;  must,  out  July  15, 1865  ;  die<l  Nov.  20,  1892,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  buried  there.      Res.  in  Littleton  from  1852  until  1869. 
Harris,  Charlrs  £.,  b.  Bethlehem,  1838  ;  enl.  Aug.  1,  1861,  Co.  H, 
3  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  sev.  June 
16,  1862,  Secession vi He,  S.  C.  ;  re-enl.  to  the  credit  of  Littleton 
Feb.  25, 18()4,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  for  three  years;  died  Nov.  30, 
1864,  U.  S.  Gen.  liosp.,  l^oston,  Mass.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
Harris,  Cyrus,  son  of  William  H.  and  Louisa,  b.  Danvilley  Vt.,  1846  ; 
enl.  March  30,  1864,  Co.  B,  IN.  H.  Cav.  for  three  years  ;  must 
in  as  Priv.  ;    app.   Corp.  ;    wd.  June  23,  1864,  Nottoway  Court 
House,  Va. ;  wd.  and  captd.  June  29,  1864,  Ream's  Station,  Va. ; 
died  dis.  July  22,  1864,  Petersburg,  Va.     Res.  in  Littleton  at  time 
of  enlistment. 
Hicks,  Stepiikn  Lord,  son  of  James  and  Agnes,  b.  Compton,  Canada, 
184.3  ;  enl.  April  29,  1801,  for  three  months  ;  disch.  disab.  May 
16,  1861,  Portsmouth ;  re-enl.  Nov.  6,  1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  three  years  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  Sept.  13,  1862, 
Concord  ;  re-enl.  Aug.  11,  1863,  Co.  D,   5  N.    H.  Inf.  for  three 
yoiii'H  to  the  credit  of  E[iping  as  a  substitute  ;  must,  in  as  Priv.  ; 
trans,  to  Co.  C,  Nov.  20,  1864;  app.  Corp.  Jan.  10,  1865  ;  captd. 
April  7, 1865,  Farmville,  Va. ;  par.  April  16, 1865 ;  disch.  June  14, 
18(>5,  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  died  Jan.  27,  1888,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Res.  in  Littleton  various  times  after  the  war. 
Hill,  Guy  Winchrstbr,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah,  b.  Kirby,  Vt., 
April  20,  182;^  ;  enl.  Oct.  23,  1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  a.*»  Priv. ;  wd.  Aug.  29,  1862,  Bull  Run,  Va. ;  died 
wds.  Sept.  16,  1862,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  buried  Soldiers*  Home 
Cemetery,  about  4  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.     Res.  in  Littleton 
from  18;^8  until  1862. 
HiNES,  John  D.,  son  of  Gottleib  and  Susan,  b.  Franconia,  1838;  enl. 
May  6,  1861,  for  three  months;  not  must,  in,  paid  by  State;  re- 
enl.  May  21,  1861,  Co.  G,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in 
as  Priv.;  wd.  sev.  July  2,  1863,  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  must,  out  June 
21,  1864.     P.  0.  ad.  Kingman,  Kan.     Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time  of 
enlistment. 
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Howard,  Geobqk,  substitute,  b.  Kew  York,  1844;  enl.  Oct. 29, 18C3, 
Co.  a,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  miss.  Feb.  20, 1864,  Olustee, 
Fla.;  gd.  fm.  miss.;  disch.  June  9,  18(>5,  Annapolis,  Md.  Never 
res.  in  Littleton. 

HuMTOON,  Calkb,  Jh.,  son  of  Caleb  aud  Rebecca,  b.  Lisbon,  1843; 
enl.  Oct.  26,  1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  IL  Inf.  fur  tliree  years;  must,  in 
aarriv.;  disch.  disab.  Nov.  12,  1861,  Concord.  1*.  0.  od.  Uetb- 
leheui.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

HuNTOON,  JoiiK,  SOU  of  Caleb  and  Bcbecca,  b.  Bethlehen),  1831;  enl. 
April  23,  1861,  for  three  inouthx;  di>tcli.  disab.  Mity  17,  IHOI;  ru- 
enl.  Oct.  8,  1801,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  luf.  for  three  yeaiv ;  must,  in  as 
Priv.;  disch.  disab.  March  17,  1863,  rrovidcuce,  K.  I.  P.  O.  ad. 
Franconia.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

UuNTOON,  RiCHABD  J.,  SOU  of  Carter  N.  and  Dorothy,  b.  Littleton, 
Sept.  25,  1838;  en).  May  2,  1861,  for  three  months;  disch.  dionb. 
May  17,  1861;  re-enl.  June  1,  1861,  Co.  I,  3  Vt.  Juf.  for  three 
years  to  the  crudit  of  Cuucurd,  Vt. ;  must,  iu  as  I'riv. ;  tmiis.  to  Co. 
A,  6  U.  S.  Cav.  Dec.  18,  1862;  tc-eid.  Feb.  fi,  1864,  same  Co.  and 
Kegt.  to  the  credit  of  Calais,  Vt.  lies,  in  Littleton  from  birth  until 
1861  and  siuce  1893. 

Jacxsom,  Anukew,  son  of  William  and  Pmsia,  b.  Baruet,  Vt.,  April 
4,  1841;  eul.  Dec  16,  1861,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt.  1  N.  £.  Cav.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  diticli.  disab,  Sept.  23,  1862;  tvs. 
in  Littleton  from  1847  to  1873.     P.  0.  ad.  South  Grovelaiid,  Moss. 

JoHNSOK,  Edwakd  HiCNity,  son  of  David,  b.  Whitefield,  July  6,  1839; 
enl.  Sept.  2, 1864,  Co.  1,  1  N.  II.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in 
as  Priv.;  must,  out  Juiiu  16,  1866.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  1S41 
until  1872.     Died  Wareliaiu,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1896. 

JoHHSON,  Thomas,  h.  Scotluiid,  1843;  eul.  Oct.  31,  1863, Co.  A,7N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  iu  as  Priv.;  te^iorted  on  lu.  o.  roll, 
dated  July  20,  1866,  ns  absent  sick;  n.  t.  r.  A.  U.  0.  Never 
res.  in  Littleton. 

JoBKDON,  William',  b.  England,  1843;  enl.  Dec.  11,  1863,  Co.  A,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  due.  April  2, 18U4, 
Cynthiance,  Ky.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

JoHKSOM,  William",  b.  Maine,  1837;  enl.  Dec.  15,  1863,  Co.  A,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  umat.  iu  as  Priv. ;  trans.  U .  S.  Navy  April 
6, 18C4,  as  a  Sea.;  died  disab.  Aug.  7,  1864,  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Cricket." 
Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

JouDAM,  SiDNKY,  b.  Columbia,  1828;  enl.  Sept.  1, 18C4,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H. 
H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in  as  I'riv. ;  must,  out  Aug.  9,  18(>5, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Died  Columbia,  lies,  in  Littleton  from  1860 
to  1873 

KiLBUHK,  Benjamin  West,  son  of  Josiah  and  Emily,  b.  Littleton, 
Dec.  16,  1827;  eul.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Ii.f.  for  tlirw 
years;  must,    in  Sept.    19,  1862,  as  Corp.;  app.    Sergt.  Jan.  6, 
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1863;  discli.  Feb.  19,  1863,  having  furnished  substitute.  Bes.  in 
Littleton  always. 

KiLBURN,  Edward,  son  of  Josiah  and  Emily,  b.  Littleton,  Feb.  27, 
1830;  enl.  Sept.  19,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
app.  1  Lt.  Sept.  27,  1862;  must,  in  to  date  Sept.  19,  1862;  re- 
signed Jan.  24,  1863;  died  Feb.  26,  1884,  Littleton;  buried  Glen- 
wood  Cemetery.     Res.  in  Littleton  all  his  life. 

Ktngsdury,  Nbwkll  Aldrn,  son  of  Legara  and  Matilda,  b.  Danville, 
Vt.,  1838;  enl.  April  22,  1861,  for  three  months  to  the  credit  of 
Littleton  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  May  17,  1861;  re-enl.  June  1, 

1861,  Co.  C,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  two  years  to  the  credit  of  Newbury,. 
Vt. ;  wd.  Sept.  11,  1863,  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads;  re-enl.  Dec.  21, 
1863,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  New- 
bury, Vt. ;  captd.  May  2^^  1864,  at  Spottsylvania,  Va. ;  confined  in 
Libby  Prison;  par.  Feb.  24,  1865;  app.  Corp.  May  1,  1865; 
must,  out  July  11,  1866.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  1864  until  1861. 
P.  O.  ad.  Manchester. 

Ktrwan,  Peter,  b.  Ireland,  1842;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  Co.  E,  9  N.  H. 

Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Sept.  30,  1864,  at 

Po])lar  Springs  Church,  Va.;  released;  app.  Corp.  May  15,  1865; 

trans,  to  Co.  E,  6  N.  11.  Inf.  June  1,  1865;  must,  out  July  17, 

1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
KoRTOwiRKT,  Joseph,  substitute,  b.  Russia,  1833;  enl.  Oct.  29,  1863, 

Co.  F,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  miss.  Aug.  16,  1864,  at  Deep 

r>ottom,  Va. ;  n.  f.  r.  A.  G.  0.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
LiCHKY,  John,  substitute,  b.  Canada,  1839;  enl.  Oct.  22,  1863,  Co. 

E,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab. 

April  22,  1864,  at  Pt.  Lookout,  Md.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
LiMO,  Joaquin,  b.  ('anada,  1841;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  Co.  E,  9  N.  H. 

Inf.  for  throe  years;  must,  in  as  Pviv. ;  wd.  July  30,  1864,  mine 

explosion,  Peternburg,  Va.;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  6  N.  II.  Inf.  Juno  1, 

1865 ;  disch.  June  28,  1865,  Portsmouth  Grove,  R.  I.     Never  res. 

in  Littleton. 
LociciN,  John,  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt,  1843 ;  enl.  July  31,  1861,  Co.  H,  3 

N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Aug.  21,  1862, 

I'iiickney's  Isl.,  S.  C. ;  exch. ;  des.  April  1, 1864,  while  on  furlough. 

Novcr  res.  in  Littleton. 
LovKtTOY,  CiiARLiss   Weslkt,   SOU  of   Jousithan   F.    and    Laura,   b. 

Littleton,  Aug.  13,  1834;  enl.  Dec.  21,  1861,  Co.  L,  N.  II.  Batt. 

1,  N.  E.  Cav.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Oct.  31, 

1862,  Mountville,  Va.;  confined  in  Libby  Prison ;  par.  Nov.  8, 1862; 
captd.  June  18, 1863,  near  Middleburg,  Va.;  par.  July  23,  1863; 
a[>p.  Corp.;  disch.  Dec.  30,  1864,  Concord.  Res.  in  Littleton 
always. 

LovKJOY,  Henry  Harrison,  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Polly,  b.  Little- 
ton, Nov.  7,  1836;  enl.  Nov.  12,  1862,  Co.  A,  17  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
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nine  months;  mnst.  in  as  Priy.;  trans,  to  Go.  F,  2  N.  H.  Inf. 
April  16, 1863;  Muse;  must,  out  Oct.  9, 1863.  Res.  in  Littleton 
always.  Died  March  22,  1899;  buried  in  Glenwood  Cemetery. 
LovEJOV,  Wakrbn  WiiKKLKR,  SOU  of  Jouathuii  F.  and  Laura,  b. 
Littleton;  June  7;  1844;  enl.  Jan.  1,  1861,  Co.  L,  K.  H.  Batt  1 
N.  E.  Cav.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  sev.  Sept.  14, 

1863,  near  Kapidan Station,  Va.;  lost  left  arm;  disch.  wds.  Feb.  2, 

1864,  Portsmouth  Grove,  B.  L     Res.  in  Littleton  all  his  life. 
LuNDY,  Dbnnih,  substitute,  b.  Vermont,  1832;  enl.  Nov.  4,  1863,  Co. 

C,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  yenni;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  des.  May  20, 
1864,  at  New  Orleans,  La.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Lynch,  Micuakl,  substitute,  b.  Montreal,  Canada,  1842;  enl.  Oct  23, 
1863,  Co.  A,  4  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  wd.  May  16,1864,  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  Va. ;  app.  Sergt. ;  must,  out  Aug.  23, 1865.  Never 
res.  in  Littleton. 

Makkky,  John,  substitute,  b.  Ireland,  1838;  enl.  Oct.  31,  18G3, 
Co.  B,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch. 
June  5,  1865,  Concord.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

McOiLL,  Samuel,  b.  Ireland,  1841;  enl.  Dec.  16, 1863,  Co.  F,  6  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  miss.  May  6,  1864,  Wil- 
derness, Ya.;  n.  f.  r.  A.  6.  0.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

MoGuiKK,  Jamks,  b.  Ireland,  1841;  enl.  Dec.  16,  1863,  6  N.  H. 
Inf.;  unas'd  for  three  yeara;  supposed  to  have  des.  en  ivute  to  the 
Begt. ;  n.  f.  r.  A.  G.  0. 

Mclntirey  John  B.     See  John  M.  Bbown. 

Merrill,  Jambs  Walker,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Dorcas,  b.  Conway, 
May  7,  1817;  enl.  Aug.  31,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for 
one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.  Bes.  in 
Littleton  since  1839;  died  in  Littleton  Feb.  9,  1903. 

Merrill,  Bobert  L.,  son  of  Lewis  L.  and  Emeline  H.,  b.  Littleton, 
Feb.  12, 1845;  enl.  Aug.  30.  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  us  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  April  24,  1863,  Wtishing- 
ton,  D.  C;  re-enl.  May  17,  1863,  Co.  A,  1  D.  C.  Vol.  Cav.  for 
three  years;  reported  on  m.  o.  roll,  dated  Oct.  26,  1865,  as  oon- 
iined  in  military  prison,  Bichraond,  Va. ;  no  discharge  furnished ; 
no  further  record  2  Auditor's  office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bes.  in 
Littleton  from  birth  until  enl.     P.  0.  ad.  Monson,  Me. 

Messer,  George  B.,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Lucretia,  b.  Newbut*y, 
Vt.,  1839;  enl.  Oct.  25,  18(J1,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  killed  Aug.  29,  1862,  lUill  Hun,  Va.;  buried  in 
the  trenches.     Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment. 

Miller,  Boswell,  substitute,  sou  of  William  and  Mary,  b.  Dalton, 
1845;  enl.  Oct.  29,  1863,  Co.  D,  7  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.  ;  captd.  Feb.  20,  1864,  Olustee,  Fla.;  released 
April  6,  1865;  disch.  July  8,  1865,  Concord.  Never  res.  in  Lit- 
tleton.    P.  0.  ad.  Littleton,  N.  H. 
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Miner,  George  H.,  son  of  Salmon  G.  and  Sarah,  b.  Littleton,  Jui 
21,  1844;  enl.  Aug.  19,  1861,  Non-Com.  Staff,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  f. 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Com.  Sergt.  Aug. 26,  1861;  disch.  Oct.  • 

1864,  Concord;  tm.   ex.     Died   Oct.   21,  1889,  at  Oconto,  Wi 
Bos.  in  Littleton  most  of  the  time  from  birth  until  enl. 

MoFFETT,  David  Blood,  son  of  Alden  and  Almira,  b.  Littleton,  Man 
29,  1843;  enl.  Aug.  31,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  thn 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  Nov.  24,  1862,  near  Fairfs 
Seminary,  Va.;  buried  West  Littleton  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littl 
ton  from  birth  until  enl. 

Moore,  William  Adams,  son  of  Adams  and  Annie  M.,  b.  Littletoi 
March  27,  1842;  enl.  May  9, 1861,  Co.  K,  6  New  York  (Duryea 
Zouaves)  for  two  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  served  until  Sept.  1< 
1861,  when  he  was  disch.  to  accept  promotion;  app.  and  com.  2  L 
Co.  C,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  Oct.  12,  1861;  app.  1  Lt.  Co.  E,  Feb.  23, 1865 
Capt.  Co.  H,  Nov.  10,  1862;  killed  Dec.  13,  1862,  at  Frederick! 
burg,  Va. ;  body  never  found.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  birth  unt 
death. 

Morgan,  Dennis  H.,  substitute,  b.  Canada,  1843,  enl.  Nov.  9,  186^ 
Co.  I,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  trans,  t 
Co.  C,  Vet.  Batt.  8  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  1,  1866;  must,  out  Oct  2i 

1865.  Never  res.  in  Littleton.     P.  0.  ad.  Manchester. 
MoRSR,  Austin,   son  of  Samuel   T.  and   Catherine  L.,  b.  Littlctor 

Feb.  19,  1844;  enl.  Sept.  16,  1862,  Co.  C,  16  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nin 
months;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  March  27,  1863,  at  Cat 
rollton.  La.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  birth  until  1866.  P.  0.  ad 
Flagstaff,  Ari. 

Morse,  Smith,  b.  Lyman,  1821;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H 
Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  miss.  Aug.  29,  1862,  gd 
fm.  miss.;  disch.  disab.  Sept.  16,1864,  at  Alexandria,  Va.  P.  0 
ad.  Lancaster. 

MouLTON,  Elmer  C,  son  of  Noah  and  Sally,  b.  Westmoreland,  Jan.  9 
1823;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  sev.  Sept.  30,  1864,  at  Ft.  Harrison,  Va. ; 
disch.  wds.  Aug.  11,  1866,  at  New  York  City.     Bes.  in  Littleton 
until  his  death  in  April  19,  1899. 

MouLTON,  John  Fuanklin,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Martha,  b.  Lyman, 
Oct.  3,  1816;  enl.  April  23,  1861,  for  three  months;  trans,  tc 
Joshua  Chapman's  Co.,  Camp  Union,  Concord;  paid  to  June  17, 
1861 ;  re-enl.  Sept.  26, 1861,  Co.  C,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  Sept.  17,  1862,  Antietam,  Md.;  re-enl. 
Jan.  1,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Kegt.  for  three  years;  wd.  June  3, 
1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. ;  again,  June  17,  1864,  near  Petersburg, 
Va. ;  disch.  disab.  May  6,  1866,  Manchester;  died  in  Littleton 
Aug.  14, 1898. 

Nolan,  Thomas,    b.  London,  England,  1836;   enl.  Aug.  31,  1864, 
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Co.  K,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  yeare;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Mnsc; 
must,  out  July  17|  1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

KuRSBi  Gbokgb  Washington,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary,  b.  Little- 
ton, Nov.  3,  1842;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  Aug.  1,  1863,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. ;  buried  Norfolk,  Va.     Res.  in  Littleton  all  his  life. 

Nutting,  Anthony  F.,  son  of  William  and  Cynthia,  b.  Wardsboro, 
Vt.,  1840;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  died  dts.  March  24,  1864,  at  Littleton; 
buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  1854  until 
1864. 

Pagr,  Myron,  b.  Concord,  Vt.,  1835;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1 
N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June 
15,  1865;  res.  in  Littleton  from  1863  until  1878.  P.  0.  ad. 
Unity,  Wis. 

Palmer,  Francis  H.,  sou  of  Henry  and  Annie,  b.  Chatham,  1837; 
oiil.  April  22,  1861,  for  three  montlis;  disch.  disab.  May  17,  1861. 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  1858  until  1870.     P.  O.  ad.  Norwood,  Miiss. 

Palmer,  Horace,  son  of  Henry  and  Annie,  b.  Chatham,  1835;  enl. 
Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must  in 
as  Priv. ;  app.  Corp.  May  1,  1865 ;  must,  out  June  21,  1865 ; 
died  Jan.  18,  1872,  at  Littleton;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery. 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  1856  until  death. 

PALMKii,  John  Wesley,  son  of  Hollis  and  Elisa  A.,  b.  Littleton, 
Feb.  12,  1834;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Muse. ;  trans,  to  Band  2  Brig.  3  Div.  24  A.  C. 
Jan.  20,  1863;  must,  out  June  21,  1865,  as  2  class  Muse  Res. 
in  Littleton  until  1871.     P.  0.  ad.  Lancaster. 

Palmer,  Wilbur  F.,  son  of  Henry  and  Annie,  b.  Lisbon,  1843 ;  enl. 
Nov.  9,  1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  thrae  years;  must,  in  as 
Priv. ;  app.  Corp. ;  re-en  1.  Jan.  3,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt. ; 
app.  Sergt. ;  must,  out  July  17,  1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  from 
1855  until  1866.    P.  0.  ad.  Atlanta,  6a. 

Pappineau,  Francis,  b.  Canada,  1833;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  Co.  £,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  June  1, 
1865 ;  must,  out  July  17,  1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Parker,  Benjamin  F.,  b.  Whitefield,  1843 ;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co. 
D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab. 
March  12,  1863,  Washington,  D.  C.  Res.  in  Littleton  at  time  of 
enl.     P.  O.  ad.  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Parker,  Charles,  son  of  Truworthy  L.  and  Dorothy,  b.  Littleton, 
June  23, 1839;  enl.  Sept.  20, 1861,  Co.  C,  5  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  birth  until  enl. 
P.  0.  ad.  Compton,  Canada. 

Parker,  Ezra  Burleigh,  son  of  Ezra  and  Hannah,  b.  Littleton, 
Aug.  26,  1838;  enl.  Dec.  6,  1861,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt.  1  N.  E. 
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Cav.  for  three  .yenrs;  must,  in  as  1  Sergt.  Dec.  21,  1861;  app.  2 
Lt.  Aug.  4,  1862;  Adjt  Dec  1,  1862;  captd.  June  18,  1863, 
Middleburg,  Va. ;  confined  in  Libby  Prison ;  released  May  4, 
1864;  app.  Capt,  Co.  D,  March  31,  1864;  disch.  to  date  July  16, 
1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  birth  to  1860.  P.  0.  ad.  Boston, 
l^lass. 

PiEusoN,  Jamrs,  b.  New  Hainpshirc,  1843;  onl.  Dec.  15,  1863,  9 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  tliree  years ;  unas'd;  des.  Dec.  30,  1863,  Paris,  Ky« 
Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Place,  Alonzo,  son  of  Lewis  O.  and  Elizabeth,  b.  Carroll,  July  24, 
1840 ;  enl.  June  1,  1861,  Co.  C,  3  Vet.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Newbury,  Vt.;  disch.  disab.  Sept.  18,  1862;  re-enl.  Oct. 
3,  1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to  the  credit  of 
Bath;  trans,  to  Co.  F,  Nov.  6,  1862;  disch.  Aug.  13,  1863,  tm. 
ex. ;  re-cnl.  Oct.  24,  1863,  Co.  A,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Littleton ;  trans,  to  U.  S.  Navy  April  27,  1864, 
as  an  Ord.  Sea.  U.  S.  S.  *' Thomas  Freeborn."  Dic^in  Littleton, 
Dec.  11,  1902. 

Place,  George  WAsiiiNOToy,  son  of  Lewis  0.  and  Elizabeth,  b. 
Carroll,  Dec.  15,  1838;  enl.  April  20,  1861,  for  three  months; 
not  must,  in,  paid  by  State;  re-enl.  May  21,  1861,  Co.  O,  2  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  j'cars  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  captd.  May  5,  1862,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.;  par.  May  11,  1862;  disch.  May  22,  1862,  at 
Washington,  D.  C;  re-enl.  Sept.  12, 1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  nine  months;  trans,  to  Co.  F,  Nov.  6,  1862;  disch.  Aug.  13, 
1863,  tm.  ex.;  re-enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for 
one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.  Res.  in 
Littleton  various  periods.     Died  in  Littleton,  Nov.  19, 1902. 

Place,  Jesse  Wiiaon,  son  of  Lewis  0.  and  Elizabeth,  b.  Littleton, 
April  17,  1845;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  sev.  June  15,  1864,  Batt.  5, 
Petersburg,  Va.;  lost  right  arm;  trans,  to  85  Co.  2  Batt.  V.  B.  C. 
Dec.  16,  1864;  disch.  July  8,  1865,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Res.  in 
Littleton  until  1874.     P.  0.  ad.  Cameron,  Neb. 

Place,  Jonathan,  son  of  I^ewis  0.  and  Elizabeth,  b.  Littleton,  April 
13,  1847;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  killed  June  1,  1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. ; 
buried  there.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  birth. 

Place,  Lewis  Oliykr,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary,  b.  Bartlett,  Oct. 
29,  1807;  enl.  Sept.  3, 1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  Aug.  13, 1863;  died  April  21,  1879, 
at  Littleton;  buried  Meadows  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Littleton  from 
1844  until  death. 

Pray,  Rufus  M.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Polly,  b.  Calais,  Vt.,  April  8, 
1844;  enl.  April  24,  1861,  for  three  months;  supposed  trans,  to 
Capt.  Joshua  Chapman's  Co.,  Camp  Union,  Concord;  disch.  June 
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21,  1861;  re^nl.  July  23,  1861,  Co.  K,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  yeani 
to  the  credit  of  Calais,  Vt.;  app.  Sergt.  Feb.  27»1862;  re-enl.Dec. 
31^  1863,  same  Co.  and  liegt.  for  tliree  3'ears  to  the  credit  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.;  wd.  May  6, 1864,  Wilderness,  Va.;  Oct.  19, 1864, 
Cedar  Creek,  Va.;  disch.  disab.  May  27, 1865.  Res.  in  Littleton 
at  fche  time  of  first  enlistment.    P.  0.  ad.  South  Woodbury,  Vt. 

Pbescott,  John  E.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary,  b.  Laconia,  1840;  enl. 
Aug.  13, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as 
Priv. ;  app.  Corp.  March  12,  1863;  wd.  May  13, 1864,  Proctors  and 
Kingsland  Creeks,  Va.;  Sept  30,  1864,  Ft  Harrison,  Va.;  app. 
Sergt  Dec.  12, 1864;  must,  out  June  21, 1865.  Ees.  in  Littleton 
from  1859  until  about  1887.     Died  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  14,  1896. 

QuiMBY,  Albert  Hutchins,  b.  Barnet,  Vt.,  Dec.  13, 1831;  enl.  Oct.  7, 
1861,  Band  6  K.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months;  must,  out  Aug.  8,  18G3, 
Harrison's  Landing,  Va.  Died  Sept.  4,  1866,  Littleton;  buried 
Olenwood  Cemetery,     lies,  in  Littleton  from  1852  until  death. 

QuiMUY,  Aldbn,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  b.  Lisbon,  Nov.  10, 1823; 
enl.  Aug.  30,  18()4,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  IL  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in 
us  Priv.  Sept.  7,  1864;  app.  2  Lt.  Sept.  8,  18(>4;  resigned  Dec.  7, 
1864;  died  Jan.  8,  1886,  Littleton;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery. 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  1844  until  death. 

Bbaumb,  Fbancis,  b.  St  Henry,  Canada,  1833;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864, 
Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  n.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  discli. 
May  23,  1865,  Concord.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1859  until 
1869. 

Kbmiok,  Zadoo  B.,  sou  of  Simeon  and  Hannah,  b.  Littleton,  July  7, 
1843;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Jan.  28,  1863,  Willett's  Point, 
N.  Y.;  re-enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 
must  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  birth  until  1865.     P.  0.  ad.  Lyman. 

BiCHAKDS,  LBvr,  b.  Limerick,  Ireland,  1837;  enl.  April  20,  1861,  for 
three  months ;  not  must,  in,  paid  by  State;  re-enl.  May  21, 1861, 
Co.  G,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  fur  three  yeara;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  May 
5,  1862,  Williamsburg,  Va.  ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864,  same  Co.  and 
Begt.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Portsmouth.  Bes.  in  Lit- 
tleton, 1860-63. 

BiOHAKDsoN,  Hugh  Johnson,  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  b.  Lisbon, 
1816;  enl.  Dec.  14, 1861,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt  1  N.  E.  Cav.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  25,  1862,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  re-enl.  Sept.  1, 1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one 
year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must  out  June  15,  1865;  died  April  19, 
1877,  at  Littleton;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1851  until  death. 

BiLBY,  MroHAEL,  b.  Newfoundland,  1841 ;  enl.  Dec.  8,  1863,  Co.  C, 
9  K.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Sept.  30, 
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April  10, 1833;  enl.  Aug.  15, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  S.  H.  Inf.  for  three 

years  as  a  Priv. ;    app.  2  Lt.  Sept.  27,  1862;  must,  in  to  date 

Sept.  19,  1862;  app.  1  Lt.  Jan.  25,  1863;  Capt.  Co.  B,  July  15, 

1864;  wd.  Sept.  29,  1864,  Ft.  Harrison,  Va. ;  must,  out  June  21, 

1865;  died  Littleton,  April  4,  1866;  buried  Gleuwood  Cemetery- 

Kes.  in  Littleton  from  1854  until  1866. 
Sabgent,  Davis  B.,  b.  Highgate,  Vt.,  1839;  enl.  Oct.  5, 1861,  Co.  6, 

U.  S.  S.  8.  for  three  years;  must  in  Dec.  12,  1861,  as  Sergt.; 

disch.  Nov.  11,  1862,  Annapolis,  Md.     Bes.  in  Littleton  from 
,  1859  until  1864.     P.  O.  ad.  Plighgate,  Vt. 
Scott,  William  W.,  b.  Concord,  Vt.,  1832;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862,  Co.  D, 

13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab. 

May  27, 1865,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.     Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time  of 

enl.     P.  0.  ad.  West  Stewartstown. 
Shamony,  Lardy,  b.  Canada,  1842;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1863,  Co.  G,  9N.  H. 

Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  May  12, 1865, 

Concord.    Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
Shay,  William,  b.  Massachusetts,  1841;  enl.  Dec.  9,  1863,  Co.  O, 

6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  des.  April  19, 1864, 

Annapolis,  Md.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
SiiBRMAH,  PuiNKAS  Elkins,  SOU  of  Samucl  and  Almira,  b.  Lyman, 

1833;  enl.  Oct.  9, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must. 

in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  15, 1862,  Concord;  drafted  Oct.  31, 

1863,  assigned  to  Co.  £,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit 

of  Lisbon;  trans,  to  Co.  C,  Vet.  Batt.  8  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  1,  1865; 

must,  out  Oct.  28,  1865.     Bes.  in  Littleton  various  times.     Died 

Lisbon,  buried  there. 
SuBRRY,  Danirl,  SOU  of  Johu  and  Mary,  b.  Clare,  Ireland,  March  17, 

1828;  enl.  Sept.  2,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;   must,  out  June  15, 1865;  died  April  7,  1888, 

North  Monroe;  buried  there.     Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1858  to  1870. 
Shute,  Oilman  D.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Maria  D.  B.,  b.  Littleton, 

June  18,  1831 ;  enl.  Sept.  2,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one 

year;    must,   in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.     Bes.    in 

Littleton  in  youth  and  from  1852  until  1864.    Present  res.  Lisbon. 
Shute,  Horace,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  b.  Littleton,  Dec.  17,  1829; 

enl.  Sept.  1, 1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  must,  in 

as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.     Bes.  in  Littleton  all  his  life. 
SiMKS,  JosiAH,  b.  New  York  City,  1843;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1864,  Co.  D, 

8  N.  FI.  Inf.  for  three  3'ears;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  trans,  to  Co.  A, 

Vet.  Batt.  8  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  1,  1865;    must,  out  Oct.  28,  1865. 

Never  res.  in  Littleton.     P.  0.  ad.  Hampstead. 
S1MP8OK,  Chester,  son  of  Suel  and  Delia,  b.  Sheffield,  Vt.,  May  20, 

1838;  enl.  Aug.  8, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.   for  three  years; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.  Jan.  6,  1863;  Sergt  Nov.  22, 1863; 

must,  out  June  21,  1865.    Bes.  in  Littleton  since  1855. 
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Simpson,  Rilby  S.,  son  of  Suel  and  Delia,  b.  Bath,  Sept.  8, 1836; 
en].  Aug.  9,  1862,  Go.  D,  13  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in 
as  Priv. ;  wd.  Sept.  29, 1864.  Ft.  Harrison,  Va. ;  App.  Corp.  May  1, 
1865;  must,  out  June  21,  1865.     lies,  in  Littleton  since  1853. 

Smith,  Jason,'  b.  Lyman,  1829;  enl.  Oct.  6,  1861,  Co.  R,  6  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priy. ;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  15,  1862, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  re-enl.  Dec.  12,  1863,  Co.  B,  9  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  Juh'  17, 1864,  City  Point, 
Va. ;  buried  there.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1850  to  1865. 

Smith,  John,  b.  Pennsylvania,  1842;  enl.  Dec.  16,  1863,  Co.  G, 
6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  des.  Feb.  5,  1864, 
Camp  Nelson,  Ky.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Spenckr,  Thomas,  b.  England,  1842;  enl.  Dec.  9, 1863,  Co.  O,  9  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  captd.  Sept.  3,  1864, 
Poplar  Springs  Church,  Va. ;  n.  f.  r.  A.  G.  0.  Never  res.  in 
Littleton. 

Stanlky,  Drnnison,  b.  Groton,  Vt,  1822;  enl.  Aug.  27,  1862,  Co.  G, 
2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  des.  Sept.  30, 

1862,  Fairfax,  Va.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Stevens,  George,  b.  Maine,  1843;  enl.  Aug.  17, 1864,  1  N.  H.  Cav.; 

unas'd  for  three   years;    des.   Aug.  29,  1864,  Camp  Stoneman^ 

D.  C.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
Stevens,  John;  substitute,  b.  Scotland,  1831;  enl.  Aug.  2,  1864,  14 

N.  H.  Inf. ;  unas'd  for  three  years;  des.  Aug.  23, 1864,  Alexandria, 

Va.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
Stevens,  True  Mason,  son  of  True  and  Sarah,  b.  Warren,  Feb.  26, 

1833;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  G,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.     Res.  in  Littleton 

since  1862. 
Streeter.    James    Monroe,    son   of  John   and  Drucy,   b.    Lisbon, 

Jan.  9,  1825;   enl.  Aug.  15,   1862,   Co.  D,   13   N.  H.  Inf.  for 

three  years;  must.  in.  as  Priv.;  died  dis.  March  7,  1863,  Newport 

News,  Va.     Kes.  in  Littleton  1848  and  1862. 
Taylor,   Charles,   b.   Ireland,   1846;    enl.    Aug.  31,   1864,  Go.  I, 

6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Muse;  must. 

out  July  17,  1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 
Taylor,  Joseph  C,  substitute,  b.  Connecticut,  1843;   enl.  Oct.  28, 

1863,  Co.  E,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must- 
out  July  17,  1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Taylor,  Leonard,  son  of  Chester  and  Hannah,  b.  Lisbon,  Feb.  8, 
1831;  enl.  Jan.  1,  1862,  Co.  L,  N.  H.  Batt.  1  N.  E.  Cav.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Oct.  31,  1862,  Mountville, 
Va.;  confined  in  Libby  Prison;  par.  Nov.  8,  1862;  re-enl.  Jan.  2, 

1864,  for  three  years;    app.  Sergt.  June  30,   1865;    must,  out 
July  15,  1865.     Died  in  Littleton  Oct.  20,  1900. 

Taylor,  Marcus  A.,  b.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  1824;  enl.  Aug.  12,  1862,  Co. 
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D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Corp.;  wd.  Dec.  13, 
1862,  Fredericksbarg,  Ya. ;  disch.  Aug.  6,  1864,  David's  IsL,  N.  Y. 
Res.  in  Littleton  at  time  of  enl.    P.  0.  ad.  Morrisville,  Vt. 

Thbbbauz,  Peter,  b.  France,  1841 ;  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  Co.  C,  5  N.  H. 
Inf.  for  three  3'ears;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  June  1, 1862,  Fair 
Oaks,  Va. ;  re-enl.  Jan.  1,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  for  three 
years ;  wd.  sev.  June  6,  1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Ya. ;  died  wds.  June 
18,  1864,  Washington,  D.  C.     Kever  res.  in  Littleton. 

TowNB,  Fbanklin  PiNORBB,  son  of  Job  and  Mary  A.  Pingree,  b.  Lit- 
tleton, March  30, 1844;  enl.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty, 
for  one  year;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must  out  June  15,  1865;  mur- 
dered July  4,  1875,  Petersham,  Mass.  Ees.  of  Littleton  from 
birth  until  about  1870. 

Towns,  Kormak,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lovica,  b.  Dalton,  1844;  enl. 
Aug.  25,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  throe  years ;  must,  in  as 
Priv. ;  died  dis.  Aug.  3,  1863,  Portsmouth,  Ya. ;  buried  Nor- 
folk, Ya. 

Tuious,  Kknjamin,  b.  England,  18.'{5;  enl.  Co.  E,  9  N.  II.  Inf.  for 
t1ir«'e  yeaiii;  trans,  to  Co.  E,  G  N.  IL  Inf.  June  1^  1865;  uiudt. 
out  July  17,  1865.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Wallace,  Andrbw  M.,  son  of  Amos  and  Clarinda,  b.  Littleton,  Oct. 
13,  1841;  enl.  Aug.  9,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  Jan.  26,  1863,  Aquia  Creek,  Ya.  Bes. 
in  Littleton  nearly  all  his  life. 

Walsh,  John,  b.  Prince  Edwanl  Island,  1842;  onl.  Jan.  10,  1865, 
Co.  D,  9  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  des.  to  the 
enemy,  March  17,  1865,  Fort  Alexander  Hays,  Ya.  Never  res.  in 
Littleton. 

Welch,  Okorgb,  substitute,  b.  Maine,  1836;  enl.  Nov.  4, 1863,  Co. 
C,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  died  dis.  May 
20,  1864,  Bed  River,  La.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Welch,  John,  b.  Newfoundland,  1844;  enl.  Dec.  9,  18()3,  Co.  C, 
9  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  des.  Dec.  24, 1863, 
Paris,  Ky.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

Wellbr,  William  Warren,  sou  of  Asa  C.  and  Mary,  b.  Montpelier, 
Yt.,  July  8,  1838;  enl.  April  20,  1861,  for  three  months;  not 
must,  in;  re-eul.  May  21,  1861,  Co.  6,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  21,  1864.  Res.  in 
Littleton  since  1853. 

Wells,  Asa  A.,  son  of  William  B.  and  Louisa,  b.  Littleton,  1845; 
enl.  May  28,  1863,  1  Co.  N.  II.  IL  Arty,  for  throe  years;  must,  iii' 
as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  13,  1864,  Fort  Slocum,  D.  C;  died 
July  14,  1865,  Littleton;   buried  Meadows  Cemetery.     Res.    in 
Littleton  a  few  years. 

Wells,  Milo  Eli  as,  son  of  Elias  and  Rachel  W.,  b.  Littleton,  1839; 
enl.  Aug.  31,  1861,  Co.  F,  4  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must 
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Oct.  27,  1863,  Co.  K,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as 
Priv.;  wd.  and  captd.  Feb.  20,  1864,  Olustee,  Fla.;  died  April 
24,  1864,  Andersonville  Prison,  6a.     Never  res.  in  Littleton. 

WoosTKB,  Thboi>orb  F.,  son  of  John  and  Fanny  R.,  b.  Grauby,  Vt., 
1844;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  Dec.  13,  1862,  Fairfax  Seminary, 
Ya.  Ees.  in  Littleton  from  1861  until  1872.  P.  O.  ad.  Mapleton, 
Iowa. 

Wright,  George,  b.  Canada,  1836;  enl.  Oct.  17, 1861,  Co.  B,  6  N.  H. 
Ini  for  three  years;  must  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  disab.  Feb.  16,1863. 
Never  res.  in  Littleton.     P.  O.  ad.  Phihulolphia,  Pa. 

Young,  James  J.,  b.  Whitefield,  1833;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  D,  13 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  Dec.  31,  18G2, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya. ;  disch.  disab.  July  10, 1863,  Concord.  Res. 
in  Littleton  at  time  of  enlistment.     P.  0.  ad.  Montpelier,  Yt. 


TABLE  85. 

PERSONAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  RECORDS. 

Natives  of  Littlbton  to  tjik  Cubdit  of  othku  Towns. 

Aldrich,  Charles  C,  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah,  b.  Dec.  24,  1845; 

enl.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  6,  11  N.  K.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 

credit  of  Bethlehem.     P.  0.  ad.  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Aldrich,  Ira  Frank,  son  of  Mason  and  Prudence,  b.  1845;  enl.  Aug. 

28,   1862,  Co.  F,  15   Yt.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to  the  credit  of 

Waterford,  Yt. ;  died  dis.  Jan.  12,  1863,  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  buried 

West  Littleton  Cemetery. 
Aldrich,  John  C,  son  of  Mason  and  Prudence,  b.  1842;  enl.  April 

18,  1861,  Co.  K,  1  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  months;  must,  out  Aug.  9, 

1861;  re-eul.  Oct.  7,  1861,  Co.  D,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  yeara; 

must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Muse;   re-enl.  Jan.  4,  1864,  same  Co. 

and  Regt. ;  trans.  Co.  A,  Yet.  Batt.  8  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  1,  1865; 

killed  in  an  affray  with  a  citizen,  Natchez,  Miss.,  March  27,  1865; 

buried  West  Littleton  Cemetery.     All  enlistments  to  the  credit 

of  Manchester. 
Allen,  Edwin,- son  of  Nathaniel  and  Almyra  S.,  b.  April  17,  1842; 

enl.  May  13,  1861,   Co.  D,  3  Mich.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 

credit  of  Lowell,    Midi.;  must,  out  as  1.  Lt.   Co.  D,  78  Regt. 

U.  S.  C.  T.  Jan.  1866.     P.  O.  ad.  180  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  George  S.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Almyra  S.,  b.  Feb.  8,  1840; 

enl.  Sept.   1861,   1st  Co.  Mass.  Sharpshooters,   to  the  credit  of 

Lowell,  Mass. ;   subsequently  attached  to  15  Mass.  Inf. ;  re-enl. 

and  was  killed  at  Bethesda  Church,  Ya.,  June  1,  1864. 
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of  Dulton ;  must,  in  m  I'tir. ;  wd.  Juno  1,  1B&4,  CulU  lliu-bur,  Va. ; 

trans,  to  Co.  V,  13  V.  R.  G.  March  8,  18C5i  diack.  June  28,  1866, 

Concord.    F.  O.  ad.  Nortli  Littleton. 
Cass,  Brnjauin  Q.,  b.  1843;  enl.  Aug.  28, 18C1,  Co.  G,  18  Uass.  lof. 

for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Franklin,  Masa. ;  niusL  in  aa  I'rir. ; 

re-enl.  Jan.  1, 1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt.;  wd.  May  6,  18&4,  and 

June  2,  18G4,  Peteraburg,  Va.;  died  wds.  Aug.  2, 18G4. 
Chask,  Simpson  E.,  son  of  Nathau  0.  and  Louisa  U.,  b.  1834;  enl. 

Oct.  18,  1862,  Co.  A,  17  N.  11.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to  the  credit 

of  Lancaster^  must,  iu  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.;  must,  out  A|iril  IG, 

1803.     1>.  0.  ad.  Waltham,  Haas. 
CusHMAN,  CuABLES  M.,  BOH  of  Horaco  and  Phoebe,  b.  June  28,  1834 ; 

enl.  Sept.  3,  1864,  Co.  I,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  oue  year  to  the 

crtidit  of  Dalton;  must,  in  as  Pri?. ;    muat.  out  June  15,  1865; 

died  Oct.  22,  1883,  Ualton  ;  buried  there. 
Dike,   Charles  L.,  b.  1842;   enl.  Sept.  13,  1864,  Co.  H,  18  N.  II. 

Inf.  for  one  year  to  tlio  credit  of  Lyme;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  died 

dis.  Feb.  18,  18(U,  WuoliiiigUMi,  D.  0. 
DuMTUN,  Okohue  W.,  sou  of  Ueubeu  and  Sarah,  b.  1837;  enl.  Jan.  33, 

1862,  Co.  K,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Luuenbutg, 

Vt.;  muat.  In  aa  Priv.;  captd.  Sept.  4,  1862;  par.  Nov.  13,  1862; 

died  Nov.  1,  1863. 
Uykk,  IlitMur  N.,  sou  of  Benjamin  and  Clarissa,  h.  1842;   eul.  Jan.  5, 

861,  Co.  E,  1  Mobs.  II.  Avty.  fur  three   years;  muat.  in  as  Priv.; 

wd.;  diaoh.  to  date  July  8,  1864,  tm.  ex..     V.  0.  ad.  A(atiehvet<-r. 
Eatoh,  Jamks  W.,  son  of  Jaues  and  Olive,  b.  1823;  enl.  Aug.  21, 

1862,  Co.  B,  13  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  cn^dit  of  Auirim; 

must,   in  aa  Priv.;  disch.  June  9,    1866,    Fortreaa    Monroe,  Va. 

V.  O.  ad.  Antrim. 
EuBKSON,  John,  son  of  Isaiah,    b.  1835;  enl.  March  12,  1863,  at 

Boston,  Mass.,  iu  the  U.  S.  Navy  fur  one  year  as  a  1  class  Fireman ; 

serv^a  on  U.  S.  S.  "Ohio"  and  "  MwdJitti; "  disJi.    Murdt  28, 

1864,  frum  "  Muruiditii;  "  tm.  ex. 
Fauu,  Al^iia  ItuiiMiAU,  aou  of  Elijah  mid  Polly,  b.  March  22,  1821; 

enl.  April  22,  18U1,  6  Musa.  Lif.  for  tiireu  months;   must,  iu  aa   1 

Lt.  and  Adj.;    re-eul.  Aug.   28,  1861,  and   must,  as  Lt.  Col  26 

Mass.  luf,  for  three  years;  promoted  Cot.  July  28,  1862;  must,  unt 

Nov.  7,  1864;  died  July  4,  1879,  Rumney;  buried  there. 
Failk,  CuAitLKS  J.,  sun  of  Kpliiuiui  W.  and  Uviiia,  h.  Dm.  3, 1840;  onl. 

Supt,  IH,  1861,  Co.  0,  6  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as 

Priv.;   wd.   June  1,  1862;  died  wds.  June  5,  1862,  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
Fisic,  Ai-Biis  11.,  sun  of  EtiLXtus,    b.  1»43;  enl.  Aug.  13,  18412,  Co.  C. 

6  N.  11.  Inf.  for  three  ye:ira  to  tliu  credit   of   Lisbon  ;  must,    i 

Priv.;  wd.  May,  1863,  Uhancelloraville,  Va.;  captd.  May  30,  ' 

par.  June  20,  1864  ;  disdi.  disab.  June  8,   1865,  Ci^        ' 

Feb.  2, 1878,  Lisbon  ;  buried  there. 
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FiTZGKKALD,  Albrrt  L.,  8on  of  Saiouel  and  Ann,  b.  Dec.  28, 1833  ; 
enl.  Sept.  4,  1851,  Co.  D,  4  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  tlie  credit 
of  Sanbornton ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  26,  1863, 
Morris  Isl.,  S.  C;  died  Feb.  7, 1864,  Sanbornton  ;  buried  there. 

FuLFOKD,  Edwin,  son  of  EHphalet  and  Ruth,  b.  Nov.  14,  1845  ;  enl. 
March  22,  1864,  Co.  A,  11  Mass.  Inf.  for  tliree  years  to  the  credit 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.;  must,  out  July  14,  1865.     P.  0.  ad.  Barnet,  Vt. 

FuLT^KU,  (JKOK(}K  VV.,  Ron  of  Thouias  and  Lydia,  b.  Oct.  23,  1832;  onl. 
Sept.  3,  1864,  Co.  1, 1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year  to  the  credit  of 
Dalton  ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.  P.  0.  ad. 
North  Littleton. 

Galr,  Jambs  R.,  son  of  William  and  Sabrina,  b.  Nov.  10,  1837;  enl. 
Sept.  15, 1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to  the  credit 
of  Bethlehem  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must  out  Aug.  13,  1863 ;  died 
March  13,  1883,  New  York  City. 

GiLE,  Gkokcir  W.,  son  of  Aaron  and  Persia,  b.*  Jan,  25, 1830;  enl. 
April  18,  1861,  22  Penn.  Inf.  for  three  months  ;  must,  in  as  1  Lt. 
April  22,  1861;  must,  out  Aug.  7,  1861,  tm.  ex. ;  re-enl.  Sept.  16, 
1861,  88  Penn.  Inf.  for  three  years  ;  must,  in  as  Maj.;  promoted 
Lt.  Col.  Sept.  1,  1862  ;  wd.  Sept.  17,  1862,  Antietani,  Md.;  pro- 
moted Col.  Jan.  24,  1863;  hon.  disch.  disab.  March  2,  1863  ;  app. 
»Lij.  V.  R.  C.  May  22,  1863  ;  Col.  Sept.  29,  1863 ;  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen. 
May  6,  1865  ;  1  Lt.  45  U.  S.  Inf.  July  25,  1866  ;  Capt.  Feb.  4, 
18(58;  Col.  Dec.  15,  1870  ;  retired  from  active  service  with  full 
rank  of  Col.  under  section  32  of  iho  Act  of  Congress  app.  July  20, 
186(5 ;  died  Fob.  26,  1806,  Philwlelphiji,  Pa. 

Gordon,  Alba  HuiiLnuuT,  son  of  James  and  Sarah,  b.  May  14,  1843; 
enl.  Aug.  30,  1861,  Co.  H,  4  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit 
of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv.  ;  disch.  disab.  March  17,  18(>3; 
died  tluly  1(5,  1804,  liittloton  ;  buried   Glonwood  Cemetery. 

JlATf!ii,  David  G.,  son  of  Moses  B.  and  Sarah  M.,  b.  May  (3,  1841; 
enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Bethlehem  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  died  dis.  March  13,  1863, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  buried  Wilkins  Cemetery,  Mann's  Hill. 

Hatch,  George  Orlando  Whitney,  son  of  Moses  B.  and  Sarah  M., 
b.  Jan.  25,  1844  ;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
three  years  to  the  credit  of  Bethlehem;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  trans,  to 
Co.  H,  18  Invalid  Corps,  Dec.  21,  1863;  disch.  June  25,  1865, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Present  res.  Littleton. 

Hatch,  Obed  S.,  son  of  Moses  B.  and  Sarah  M,  b.  April  7,  1832;  enl. 
Aug.  7,  1862,  Co.  A,  1  Vt.  H.  Arty,  for  three  years  to  the  credit 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  killed  Oct.  19,  1864, 
Aliddletown,  Va.;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery. 

■ 

1  At  the  time  of  General  Gile's  birtli  his  pnrents  were  residing  for  a  brief  period 
At  Betlileliem,  and  lie  tlierefore  regarded  Littleton,  tlie  residence  of  his  parents  at 
tliat  time,  as  his  real  place  of  nativity. 
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HiisDARD,  Gkorqb  Buok,  Bon  of  William  and  Serephina  (Leonard) 
Hibbard,  b.  Aug.  5, 1834;  enl.  in  tbe  service  in  the  quartermaster 
department  Oct.  1861,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  Capt.  and 
A.  Q.  M.  of  Vols. ;  depot  Qmr.  Franklin,  Tenn. ;  Div.  Qmr.  of  3 
Div.,  14  Army  Corps;  brevetted  Major  in  1865  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  War;  must,  out  1866.  P.  0.  ad.  143  Waverly 
Place,  New  York  City. 

LsiQHTOXy  Byron  I).,  son  of  Thomas  and  Maria,  b.  1841;  enl.  July 
16, 1862,  Co.  I,  9  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Jaffrey ; 
must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  June  3,  1864,  Bethesda  Church,  Va.;  disch. 
wds.  Feb.  8,  1865,  Concord.     l\  ().  ad.  liindge. 

Lbiohtok,  Jeromk  W.,.8on  of  Thomas  and  Maria,  b.  1838;  enl.  Oct. 
10, 1861,  Co.  F,  2  U.  S.  S.  S.  for  two  years  to  the  credit  of  Jafifrey; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  re-onl.  Dec.  21,  1863,  same  Co.  and  Regt.; 
trans,  to  5  N.  H.  Inf.  Jan.  30,  1865 ;  assigned  to  Co.  I,  Juno  17, 
1865;  reported  on  m.  o.  roll  as  absent,  sick.  Concord;  u.  L  r. 
A.  6.  0.     P.  0.  ad.  liindge. 

Lkiouton,  OuiK  S.,  sou  of  Thomas  and  Maria,  b.  1835;  onl.  April  29, 
1861,  for  three  months;  not  must,  in;  rc-unl.  May  22,  1861,  Co. 
G,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  di^ch.  disab. 
Sept.  11,  1862. 

Lewis,  Calvin  A.,  son  of  Joel,  b.  1826 ;  enl.  Oct.  28, 1861,  Co.  A,  6 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years,  to  the  credit  of  Plymouth;  must,  in  uh 
Priv. ;  disch.  May  26, 1863;  re-enl.  June  4, 1864,  Co.  B,  6  V.  11.  C. 
for  three  years;  disch.  Nov.  17,  1865,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  P.  O. 
ad.  Plymouth. 

Lewis,  Oeorqb  B.,  son  of  Moses  L.  and  Mary,  b.  Oct.  28,  1835;  enl. 
Aug.  7,  1862,  Co.  C,  10  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of 
Manchester;  app.  Scrgt. ;  app.  1  Sergt.  June  21,  1864;  wd.  Sept. 
29,  1864,  Fort  Harrison,  Va.;  app.  2  Lt.  June  1,  1865;  not  must.; 
must,  out  June  21, 1865,  as  1  Sergt.     P.  0.  ad.  Bryantsville,  Mass. 

Lewis,  Uriah  C,  b.  18(i4;  enl.  May  27,  1862,  U.  S.  Navy  for  two 
years  as  an  Ord.  Sea.;  served  in  U.  S.  S.  ''Ohio;"  trans,  to 
South  Atlantic  Station  June  10,  1862 ;  n.  f .  r.  Navy  Dept. 

Little,  Samuel  H.,  b.  1837;  enl.  Aug.  16,  1861,  Co.  A,  3  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  killed  May  13,  1864,  Drewry's 
Bluff,  Va. 

LovEJOY,  Ira  Allen,  son  of  Jonathan  F.  and  Laura,  b.  Nov.  30, 
1839;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  Co.  A,  33  liluss.  Inf.  for  three  yeai*s  to 
the  credit  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  wd.  May  5,  1864,  Dalton,  (lu. ;  disch. 
wds.  Juno  7,  1865.     P.  O.  ad.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miner,  Cuauncey  Hill,  son  of  Silas  A.  and  Sophia  J.,  b.  June  30, 
1849;  enl.  April  5,  1865;  unas'd  1  N.  H.  Cav.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Wentworth;  disch.  May  6,  1865,  Gulloupe's  Isl., 
lioston  Harbor,  Mass.     P;  0.  ad.  Chicago,  111. 

MoFKETT,  Frank  Tifft,  son  of  Alden  and  Almira,  b.  Aug.  6,  1841; 
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eiil.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  D,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Seabrook;  must,  in  as  Friv. ;  must,  out  July  8,  1866; 
died  Littleton,  July  12,  1896. 
Morse,  Gborqb  W.,  son  of  Oliver,  b.  Jan.  29,  1836;  enl.  Aug.  19, 

1862,  Co.  E,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Dalton. 
l\os.  in  Littleton  in  youth  and  since  1871. 

NuiiRK,  KzitA  S.,  son  of  John  and  Vashti,  b.  July  12,  1827;  onl.  Oct. 
11),  1861,  Co.  F,  5  N.  IL  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Vriv. ; 
wd.  June  1,  1862,  Fair  Oaks,  Va. ;  disch.  disab.  Dec.  13,  1862, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  re-enl.  as  a  substitute  Nov.  5,  1863,  Co.  D,  8 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years.     P.  0.  ad.  Whitefield. 

NuRSK,  OzRO  N.,  son  of  Timothy  and  Lucinda,  b.  June  15,  1829; 
enl.  Feb.  24,  1865,  Co.  M,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year  to  the 
credit  of  Manchester;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  9,  1865. 
P.  0.  ad.  Groton,  Vt. 

Parkkh,  Citarlks  S.,  son  of  Tjorenzo  I),  and  Deborah  J.,  b.  July  3, 
1845;  enl.  June  27,  1863,  1  Co.  N.  II.  If.  Arty,  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Dalton;  disch.  disab.  Feb.  22,  1864,  Fort  Consti- 
tution, Portsmouth  Harbor.     P.  0.  a<l.  Whitefield. 

Peabody,  David  Goodall,  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Goodall) 
Peabody,  b.  Feb.  11,  1825;  commissioned  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence with  the  milk  of  Cnpt.,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  New  Orleans; 
ho  served  in  that  position  until  1868,  when  he  was  must.  out. 

PiNCKKK,  Gkorgk  Ely,  SOU  of  Joseph  and  Polly,  b.  April  29,  1839; 
enl.  April  21,  1861,  for  three  months;  not  must,  in,  paid  by  State; 
re-enl.  May  21,  1861,  Co.  G,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  as  Priv.  ;  app.  Corp.  April  9,  1862; 
wd.  May  6,  1862,  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  disch.  wds.  Aug.  9,  1862, 
Concord;  app.  Capt.  Co.  G,  11  N.  H.  Inf.;  must,  in  to  date  Sept. 
2,  18(»2;  wd.  Dec.  13,  1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  ;  disch.  to  date 
April  4,  1864,  to.  accept  appointment  in  V.  R.  C;  must,  in  as 
Capt.  Co.  I,  6  N.  H.  Inf.  V.  R.  C.  May  1,  1864;  disch.  Jan.  1, 
1868.     P.  0.  ad.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

PiNGRKR,  William  Leonard,  son  of  Joseph  and  Polly,  b.  Aug.  19, 
1833;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862,  Co.  G,  11  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  Sept.  2, 1862,  as  Corp.;  app.  Sergt. ; 
wd.  Dec.  13,  1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  disch.  disab.  Jan.  12, 

1863,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presry,  Hollis  Wilbur,  son  of  Hollis  and  Susan,  b.  June  24,  1843  ; 
enl.  Dec.  27,  1861,  Co.  C,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit 
of  Vermont;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  died  dis.  Aug.  23,  1863,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

RiNES,  William,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Emeline,  b.  June  23,  1846; 
enl/ Jan.  29,  1864,  Co.  K,  12  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Stratford;  wd.  May  15, 1864,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Va. ;  disch. 
July  29,  1865,  Providence,  *R.  I.     P.  0.  ad.  Littleton. 
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B,jx,  Guy  S.,  son  of  Quy  0.  and  Martha,  b.  Nov.  12,  1838;  enl.  July 

21,  1862,  Co.  A,  8  N.  Y.  H.  Arty,  for  three  years;  must,  iu  as 

Priv.;  app.  Regt.  Armorer  Oct  21,  1862;  Brig.  Armorer  May  17, 

1864;  Artificer  Jan.  18G4;  wd.  June  22,  1864,  Weldon  Railroad, 

Richmond,  Va.;  lost  leg;  di;»ch.  wds.  March  27, 1865.     P.  0.  ad. 

Concord. 
Rix,  Jonathan  M.,  son  of  ITale  and  Evelina,  b.  Dec.  30,  1833;  enl. 

Aug.  20, 1862,  Co.  D,  1^  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of 

Dalton;  must,  iu  Sept.  19,  18.62,  as  Corp.;  disch.  disab.  Feb.  19, 

1863,  Washington,  D.  C.     P.O.  ad.  Warner. 
Saboumt,  Vhank  p.,  b.  1845;  enl.  March  16,  1865,  Co.  D,  1  Muiuc 

Batt.  to  the  credit  of  Portland,  Me. ;  disch.  disab.  Sept.  14,  1805, 

New  York  City.     P.  0.  ad.  Concord. 
Sawykii,  Bknjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia,  b.  Sept.  14,  1829; 

enl.  Feb.  25,  1862,  Co.  F,  2  N.  H.  Inf.  fur  three  years;  must,  in 

as  Priv.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 
SiMONiis,  Solon  Loyka,  son  of  Charles  and  Cyrcno,  b.  July  28,  1842; 

enl.  Dec.  12,  1801,  Co.  K,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  thruu  ycai-s,  to  the  civdit 

of  Lunenburg,  Vt. ;  captd.  Sept.  4,  1802;  }>ar.  Nov.  13, 18(>2;  upp. 

Corp. ;  re*eu].  Jan.  5,  1804,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  ;  npp.  Sergt.  April 

12,  1864;  wd.  Oct.  19,  1804,  Cedar  Creek,  Va.;  app.  1  Sergt. 

March  20, 1865;  must,  out  June  28, 1865.    Present  res.  Littleton. 
Staluiuo,  William,  b.  1843;  onl.  Aug.  12,  1862,  Co.  K,  14  N.  II. 

Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Lancaster;  must,  in  as  Priv. ; 

disch.  disab.  Dec.  21,  1864,  Washington,  D.  C.    P.  O.  ad.  Dalton. 
Stanley,  William,  b.  1844;  enl.  Aug.  18, 1862,  Co.  B,  5  N.  H.  Inf. 

for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch. 

April  19, 1803,  Falmouth,  Va. 
Stanley,  William  D.,  b.  1846;  enl.  Sept.  13,  1864,  Co.  G,  1  N.  H. 

H.  Arty,  for  one  year  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  as  Priv.; 

trans,  to  Co.  A  June  10,  1865;  must,  out  S^pt.  11,  1865. 
Thompson,  John  Bichardson,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally,  b.  May  4, 

18;^^;  app.  2  Lt.  Co.  K,  15  Vt.  Inf.  Sept.  20,  18(52;  niu»t.  in  Oct. 

8,  1802,  for  nine  mouths  to  tbe  credit  of  St.  Johubbury,  Vt.;  com. 

1  Lt.  Co.  C,  15  Vt.  Inf.  Jan.  15,  1803;  must,  out  Aug.  15,  1803, 

tm.  ex.;  died  Feb.  12,  1894,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ViNCBNT,  Hiram,  b.  1843;  enl.  July  9,  1804,  Co.  A,  9  Vt.  Inf.  for 

three  years  to  the  credit  of  Vt. 
Whkklbr,  Edwin,  son  of  Washington  and  Celia,  b.  1847;  enl.  Feb. 

24,  18($4,  Co.  I,  1  Maine  Cav.  ff»r  threo  ycMirs  tt>  the  credit  of 

York,  Me. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  Aug.  1, 1805,  Petersburg, 

Va.;  died  Aug.  1872. 
Whbrlbr,  Hbnrt  H.,  son  of  Washington  and  Celia,  b.  1829;  enl. 

May  20,  1862,  U.  S.  Navy  for  three  years,  as  a  1  class  Firemaii ; 

served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio  "  and  "  Tioga; "  disch,  Oct.  8,  1802,  from 

"  Brandy  wine;  "  died  1872  or  1873. 


r 
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TABLE  86. 

PERSONAL  ARMY  AND  NAVY  RECORDS. 
Eb8ident8  of  Littleton  before  and  since  the  War. 

JUrnes,  Gk/)rgb  Seymour,  b.  May  24,  1829,  Charlotte,  Vt.;  app. 
Chap.  17  N.  H.  Inf.  Not.  4,  1862;  not  must,  in;  paid  by  State 
from  Nov.  18,  1862,  to  April  16,  1863;  app.  Chap.  2  N.  H.  Inf. 
April  17,  1863,  declined  to  serve;  app.  Chap.  29  Inf.  U.  S.  C.  T. 
Nov.  19, 1864 ;  must,  out  Nov.  6, 1865.  Res.  in  Littleton,  1861-62. 
P.  0.  ad.  Bay  View,  Mich. 

Batchfxlor,  Charles  William,  son  of  Stillman  and  Jane,  b.  Beth- 
lehem, Oct.  28,  1838;  enl.  Aug.  8,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Bethlehem;  must,  in  as  Corp. ;  app. 
Sergt.;  wd.  May  3,  1863,  Providence  Church  Road,  Va. ;  May  13, 
1864,  Proctors  and  Kingsland  Creek,  Va. ;  died  wds.  July  2,  1864, 
Point  Lookout,  Md.;  buried  Olenwood  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Little- 
ton, 1860-61. 

Bedell,  Curtis,  son  of  William  and  Caroline  E.,  b.  Bath,  May  30, 
1843;  enl.  Sept.  8, 1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to 
the  credit  of  Bath;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  Aug.  13,  1863; 
ro-enl.  Sept.  2,  1864,  Co.  H,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year;  mnRt. 
in  as  Corp.;  must,  out  June  16,  1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  since 
1867.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Beebr,  Dr.  George,  b.  Bacomb,  Somersetshire,  England,  June  9, 1828; 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  was  "  warrant  surgeon  "  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  died  March  7, 1877,  Beth- 
lohcni;  buried  Olenwood  Comctory.     Res.  in  Littleton,  1872-73. 

BicKPoui),  John  William,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah,  b.  Dover,  Aug. 
26,  1832;  enl.  June  1, 1861,  Co.  C,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Newbury,  Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  captd.  June  29, 
1862,  Savage  Station,  Va. ;  confined  in  Libby  Prison;  par.  Aug. 
5, 1862;  disch.  disab.  Oct.  15,  1862,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  died  Jan. 
31, 1892,  Littleton ;  buried  Olenwood  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Littleton 
from  1859  until  death. 

BiRON,  Chester  J.,  aliatt  Chester  J.  Bero,  son  of  Louis  and  Margaret, 
b.  Barnston,  Canada,  Feb.  22,  1848 ;  enl.  Aug.  24,  1864,  Co.  E, 
1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year  to  the  credit  of  Concord;  must,  in 
as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Weare. 

Bishop,  Henry  Densmore,  son  of  Russell  M.  and  Charlotte,  b.  Lyman, 
Aug.  15,  1838 ;  enl.  Aug.  19, 1862,  Co.  B,  5  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  Sept.  17, 
1862,  Antietam,  Md.;  disch.  June  13,  1865,  near  Alexandria, 
Va.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1877. 
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Blake,  Willtam  Harrison,  8on  of  James  H.  and  Lucinda  C,  b. 
Landaff,  Aug.  20, 1842;  enl.  Aug.  14,  1862,  Co.  G,  11  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon ;  app.  Corp. ;  disch.  disab. 
Aug.  24,  1863,  Camp  Denuison,  Ohio ;  re-enl.  Aug.  29,  1804,  Co. 
H,  1  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  one  year ;  must,  in  as  Sergt.  Sept.  7, 
1864;  must,  out  June  15,  1865.     Bes.  in  Littleton  since  1880. 

Blodortt,  Cyrus  Kobtns,  son  of  Howard  and  Naomi,  b.  Stewartstown, 
Oct.  26,  1841 ;  enl.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  H,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years  to  the  credit  of  Stratford ;  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1862,  as  Corp. ; 
disch.  Dec.  22,  1863,  to  accept  promotion;  app.  1  Lt.  Co.  0,  22 
U.  S.  C.  T.  Jan.  1,  1864 ;  must,  in  as  Capt.  Co.  B,  March  24, 18G5 ; 
must,  out  Oct.  16,  1865.     Kes.  in  Littleton  since  1884. 

BouTWRLL,  Frank,  son  of  James  M.  and  Hannah,  b.  Lancaster,  July 
5,  1837;  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  Co.  E,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Lancaster ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  July  8, 
1865;  died  Sept.  1,  1883,  Littleton;  buried  West  Littleton  Ceme- 
tery. Res.  in  Littleton  from  1874  until  1883. 
.  BowMAK,  Baxtku,  son  of  iioyal  and  Chetitinn,  b.  Lyman,  Juno  2, 
1841;  enl.  Aug.  22,  1862,  Co.  I,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Waterford,  Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  19, 
1865.     P;  0.  ad.  Newport,  Vt. 

Bronson,  Jokl  a.,  son  of  Joel  A.  and  Buth,  b.  Lyndon,  Vt.,  Feb.  28, 
1842;  enl.  May  19, 1864;  Co.  B,  139  Illinois  Inf.  for  one  liuiidnHl 
days;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  disch.  Oct.  28, 1864,  tm.  ex.;  died  Little- 
ton, July  12, 1868 ;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Littleton, 
about  one  year. 

Brown,  Georqb  Edwin,  son  of  George  P.  and  Diana  W.,  b.  Lisbon, 
April  13,  1846 ;  enl.  Feb.  27,  1864,  Co.  G,  59  Mass.  Inf.  for  three 
years  to  the  credit  of  Sharon,  Mass. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  May 
6, 1864,  Wilderness,  Va. ;  died  disch.  July  9,  1864,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  buried  there. 

Buchanan,  Grokob  F.,  b.  Shipton,  Canada,  Aug.  7, 1830;  enl.  June 
10,  1863,  1  Co.  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of 
Portsmouth;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  Sept.  11,  1865;  died 
Bethlehem,  May  28,  1882.. 

BuROiN,  John,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna,  b.  Lancaster,  Jan.  17, 1820; 
enl.  Aug.  11,  1862,  Co.  G,  11  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Bath ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  Sept.  20,  1864,  Poplar 
Springs  Church,  Va. ;  must,  out  June  4,  1865.  Bes.  in  Littleton 
from  1865.     P.  0.  ad.  Pattuiivillo  until  he  dioil  in  1903. 

BuBNHAM,  Fkanklin  Jamks,  SOU  of  Jnmes  and  Amelia,  b.  Norwich, 
Vt.,  Deo.  31,  1842;  enl.  July  25,  1862,  Co.  E,  9  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
three  years  to  the  credit  of  Plainfleld;  app.  1  Sergt. ;  2  Lt.  Nov. 
1,  1864;  1  Lt.  Co.  K,  Feb.  1,  1865;  must,  out  June  10,  1865. 
Bes.  in  Littleton  from  Sept.,  1870,  to  July,  1871.  P.  0.  ad.  Moor- 
head,  Minn. 
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Dat,  Carlos  Piercr,  son  of  Oliver  P.  and  Abigail,  b.  Dalton,  May 
2,  1843;  enl.  Feb.  26,  1862,  U.  S.  Navy  for  three  years  as  a 
Landsman;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "North  Carolina, "  and  "Oneida;  " 
re-enl.  Dec.  8,  1863,  1  Vt.  Lt.  Batt.  for  three  years  to  the  credit 
of  Waterford,  Vt.;  trans,  to  2  Vt.  Batt  July  13,  18&4;  disch.  to 
accept  promotion  and  attached  to  4  U.  S.  C.  T. ;  mu^t.  in  as  Sergt. 
Maj.  June  24,  1865;  disch.  March  20,  1866,  New  Orleans,  La. 
P.  0.  ad.  Berlin. 

Dban,  Andrew  J.,  b.  Belfast,  Me.,  Aug.  6,  1837;  enl.  March  18, 
1865,  Co.  K,  14th  Maine  Inf.  for  lyoar;  must,  out  Aug.  28, 
1865,  at  Darien,  Ga.     P.  0.  ad.  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Dodge,  Isaao  Foster,  son  of  James  and  Nancy,  b.  Lyman,  Dec.  2, 
1833;  enl.  Aug.  14, 1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Lyman;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  June  21, 1865. 
Bes.  in  Littleton  since  1872. 

Dodge,  James  0.,  b.  Eden,  Vt.,  1840;  enl.  Dec.  14,  1861,  Co.  E,  7 
Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years;  re-enl.  Feb.  7,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Kegt. 
P.  0.  ad.  Dalton. 

Dodge,  Leander  Harvey,  son  of  James  and  Irene  E.,  b.  Eden,  Vt., 
Jan.  15,  1847;  enl.  May,  1863,  Co.  E,  7  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
never  must,  in;  rejected.  Res.  in  Littleton  since  1863.  P.  0. 
ad.  North  Littleton. 

Dow,  Amos  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Jennette,  b.  Greensboro,  Yt.,  Fob. 
28,  1846;  enl.  Nov.  7, 1863,  Co.  F,  11  Vt.  H.  Arty,  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  Sept.  19, 1864,  Opequan,  Va.;  Oct. 
19,  1864,  Cedar  Creek,  Va. ;  April  2, 1864,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  tnuia. 
to  Co.  C,  June  24,  1865;  must,  out  Aug.  25,  1865,  Ft.  Foot,  ^Id. 
Kes.  in  Littleton  since  1878.     P.  0.  ad.  Pattenville. 

Dow,  Samuel  Heath,  son  of  Samuel  and  Jennette,  b.  liarnet,  Vt., 
April  13,  1840;  enl.  Aug.  29,  1861,  Co.  D,  4  Vt.  Inf.  for  three 
years  to  the  credit  of  Greensboro,  Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  July 
10,  1863,  Wilderness,  Va.;  re-enl.  Feb.  10,  1864,  same  Co.  and 
Regt.;  wd.  May  5,  1864,  Cedar  Creek.  Va.;  Sept.  19,  1864,  Win- 
chester, Va. ;  must,  out  July  18,  1865.  Bes.  in  Littleton  since 
1868. 

Drown,  Aaron,  son  of  Noah,  b.  Sheffield,  Vt.,  1840;  enl.  Jan.  20, 
1862,  Co.  K,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  two  years  to  the  credit  of  Lunenburg, 
Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  re-enl.  Feb.  18, 1864,  same  Co.  and  Kegt. ; 
app.  Corp.  Nov.  1,  1864;  must,  out  June  28,  1865.  Kes.  in  Lit- 
tleton from  1860  until  about  186<>.     P.  0.  ad.  South  Barton,  Vt. 

Drown,  Charles,  son  of  Noah,  b.  Sheflield,  Vt.,  1842;  enl.  Jan.  20, 
1862,  Co.  K,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  two  years  to  the  credit  of  Lunenburg, 
Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  22,  1864.  Kes.  in  Lit- 
tleton from  1860  until  1866.     P.  0.  ad.  Abrams,  Wis. 

Drown,  George  W.,  son  of  Noah,  b.  Comptou,  Canada,  1838;  enl. 
Jan.  20, 1862,  Co.  K,  8  Vt.  Inf.  for  two  years  to  the  credit  of 
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1865,   Concord.      Bes.    in   Littleton  yarious  times.      P.  O.  ad. 
North  Littleton. 

Flbtchrb,  THOBf  as  Mabshall,  son  of  Lucian  M.  and  Margaret  J., 
b.  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1840;  enl.  July  14,  1862,  Co.  C,  39 
Mass.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  \vd.  May  7,  1864, 
Wilderness,  Ya. ;  must,  out  Aug.  14,  1865.  Res.  in  Littleton 
1881-82.    P.  0.  ad.  Alder  Brook. 

Fkbnoh,  Oscar  F.,  son  of  Alma  M.  and  Amy,  b.  Pittsfield,  March, 
1843;  enl.  Sept.  27,  1861,  Co.  £,  7  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  Jan.  10,  1863,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  re- 
leased ;  disch.  to  date,  Dec.  22,  1864,  Concord,  tm.  ex. ;  died  Dec. 
12,  1878,  Littleton;  buried  Fisherville  (now  Penacook).  Kes.  in 
Littleton  about  one  year  after  the  war. 

Gates,  Ezra  Benjamin,  son  of  Ezra  and  Lydia,  b.  Lyndon,  Vt.,  Jan. 
16, 1823;  enl.  Aug.  28,  1862,  Co.K,  15  Vt.  Inf.  for  nine  months  to 
the  credit  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  must  in  as  Corp.  Oct.  22,  1862, 
reduced  to  the  ninks  ut  his  request;  must,  out  Aug.  5,  18U2;  died 
Jan.  12,  1890,  East  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Kes.  in  Littleton  from 
1875  to  1892. 

Olazter,  Frank,  son  of  Zenas  and  Harriet,  b.  Winooski,  Vt.,  Aug. 
21,  1842;  enl.  Sept.  6,  1861,  Co.  E,  4  Vt.  Inf.  for  two  years  to 
the  credit  of  Northfield,  Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  re-eul.  Dec  15, 
1863,  same  Co.  and  Regt. ;  captd.  June  23,  1864,  conliued  iu 
Libby  Prison  about  eight  months;  par.  Feb.  7,  1865;  trans,  to 
Co.  D,  Feb.  25f  1865;  must,  out  July  13,  1865.  Bes.  in  Littleton, 
most  of  the  time  since  1867.    P.  0.  ad.  Gbuldsville,  Vt. 

Gray,  Jarbd,  son  of  Stephen  and  Margaret,  b.  Randolph,  March  1, 
1840 ;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  E,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Jefferson;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.  Nov.  1, 
1864;  must,  out  July  8,  1865.     Bes.  in  Littleton  since  1888.' 

Greqson,  Brv.  John,  acting  minister  for  All  Saints'  Church,  Little* 
ton,  N.  H.,  1908.  Served  as  private  in  the  Penn.  militia  in  active 
field  service  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  1863. 
P.  0.  ad.  Bochester,  N.  FL 

Hall,  Grorqk  Wehb,  b.  St.  George,  Me.,  Sept.  21,  1836;  app.  2 
Lt.  Co.  G,  24  Me.  Inf.  Oct.  27, 1862;  must,  out  Aug.  25, 1862,  tm. 
ex.     Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1865  to  1869.     P.  0.  ad.  Auburn,  K.  Y. 

Harrioan,  Thomas,  b.  Portland,  Me.,  1832;  enl.  Aug.  15,  1862, 
Co.  E,  13  N.  H.  Inf«  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Bethlehem; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  21, 1865;  died  Bethlehem,  Sept. 
4,  1887;  buried  Mei^ows  Cemetery.  Bes.  in  Littleton  at  time 
of  enlistment. 

Harriman,  Dr.  James  Lang,  son  of  Moses  and  Margaret,  b.  Peacham, 
Vt.,  May  11, 1833;  app.  Asst.  Surg.  13  Muss.  Inf.  July  31,  1862; 
disch.  disab.  Jan.  30,  1863.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1857  to 
July,  1862.     P.  0.  ad.  Hudson,  Mass. 
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Haiirtman,  John  Alrxandkr,  son  of  Moses  and  Margaret,  b.  Barnet;, 
Vt.,  Aug.  15,  1821;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1862,  Co.  E,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for 
tliree  years  to  the  credit  of  Dal  ton;  must,  in  Sept.  23, 1862,  as 
Sergt.;  trans,  to  168  Co.  2  Batt.  V.  R.  C.  April  19,  1864;  disch. 
disab.  Oct.  7, 1864,  Concord.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1854  to  1870. 

Hassan,  Jamrs  W.,  son  of  James  W.  and  Emma,  b.  Canada,  P.  Q., 
Nov.  J84*?;  enl.  Ang.  1862,  Co.  F,  8  Minn.  Inf.  for  throe  years  as 
Priv.;  must,  out  Aug.  1865.     Kes.  in  Littleton  since  1895. 

Hazklttnb,  Charles  S.,  son  of  Stephen  S.,  b.  Stanstead,  Canada, 
Dec.  9,  1833;  enl.  Sept.  12,  1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  H.  Inf.  for  nine 
months  to  the  credit  of  Bath ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  app.  1  Lt.  Not. 
3,  1862 ;  must,  out  Aug.  13,  1863 ;  died  Nov.  17,  1874,  Sunbury, 
I'a.;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Res.  in  Littleton  at  time  of 
enlistment. 

Hrald,  Lewis  Brtqham,  son  of  Harvey  and  Susan,  b.  Royalston, 
Mass.,  March  5,  1839;  enl.  April  19,  1861,  for  three  months; 
rc-cnl.  Sept.  3,  1861,  Co.  C,  !}(y  Illinois  Inf.  for  three  years;  disch. 
with  Co.  and  Regt.  by  order  War  Dept. ;  re-enl,  Feb.  4, 1862,  Co. 
II,  59  Ind.  Inf.  for  three  years  ;  wd.  May  16,  1863,  Champion's 
Hill,  Miss. ;  must,  out  April  25,  1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  since 
Oct.  1895. 

Hbatit,  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of  William  and  Harriet  T.,  b. 
Danville,  Vt.,  April  4,  1843;  enl.  Sept.  12, 1861,  Co.  H,  16  N.  Y. 
Inf.  for  throe  yews  to  the  credit  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  wd.  sev. 
Sept.  17,  1862,  Antietam,  Md.;  disch.  disab.  April  11, 1863;  died 
in  Littleton  Dec.  17,  1902. 

HowLAND,  Andrew  J.,  alias  Charles  Spaulding,  substitute,  son  of 
Benjamin,  b.  Bethlehem,  Jan.  21,1846;  enl.  Sept.  9,  1864,  Co. 
H,  5  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  March  25, 
18(^5,  Fort  Stoadman,  Va. ;  disch.  disab.  July  29,  1865,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C.     Present  res.  Littleton. 

HoYT,  Rev.  Alonzo  A.,  son  of  Stephen  and  Roxana,  b.  Cabot,  Vt., 
Sept.  25,  1837;  enl.  Sept.  18,  1861,  Co.  C,  1  Vt.  Cav.  for  three 
3'ears  to  the  credit  of  Cabot,  Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  captd.  May 
24,  1862,  confined  in  Libby  Prison;  par.  June  1,  1862;  captd. 
Aug.  2,  1862;  par.  Sept..l3,  1862;  must,  out  Nov.  18,  1864.  Res.- 
in  Littleton  from  Nov.  1887,  to  June,  1889.  P.  O.  ad.  182  State 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hunt,  John  Q.  A.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah,  b.  Bath,  April  12, 
1836;  enl.  Nov.  18,  1861,  Co.  H,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years; 
must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  Oct.  27,  1862,  Labadierville,  La.;  re-enl. 
and  must,  in  Jan.  4,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt.  to  the  credit  of 
Lisbon;  disch.  to  date  Aug.  24,  1864.     P.  0.  ad.  Apthorp,  N.  H. 

HusE,  William  Dacre,  son  of  Daniel  and  Julia,  b.  Newport,  Vt., 
Jan.  1844;  enl.  Dec.  25,  1863,  Co.  F,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Newport,  Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  May  5, 1864, 
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Wilderness,  Va.;  trans.  July  25,  1864,  Co.  B;  must  out  July  11, 
1865;  died  Feb.  23,  1878,  Littleton;  baried  West  Littleton 
Cemetery.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1865  until  death. 

HuTOiiiNS,  Marshall  John,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  C,  b.  Whitefield, 
May  3,  1837;  enl.  April  27,  1861,  for  three  months;  must,  out 
Aug.  9, 1861;  re-enl.  Aug.  20,  1861,  Co.  H,  4  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  Sept.  27,  1864;  re-enl.  Feb. 
10,  1865,  Co.  C,  10  N.  H.  Inf.  for  one  year ;  trans,  to  Co.  C,  2 
N.  H.  Inf.  June  21,  1865.  All  enlistments  to  the  credit  of  Man- 
chester.    Res.  in  Littleton  a  few  years  from  1847. 

HuTCUiNS,  Mblyiit  Frkkman,  son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  C,  b.  White- 
field,  March  23,  1833;  enl.  Aug.  23,  1861,  Co.  H,  4  N.  H.  Inf. 
for  three  years ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must,  out  Sept.  27,  1864.  Res. 
in  Littleton  a  few  years  before  enlistmeut.  P.  0.  ad.  Soldiers* 
Home,  Tilton. 

JoNBS,  Rkv.  Gkorgb  Gardner,  b.  Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1822 ;  app. 
Chap.  13  N.  11.  Inf.  Sept.  3,  1802;  rosignod  May  9,  18(^5;  died 
Brighton,  Mass.,  May  9,  1891.     Res.  in  Littleton  1880-81. 

Eblsba,  Ora  Orlando,  b.  Lisbon,  Oct.  9, 1827 ;  enl.  June  10, 1861, 
for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Capt.  Co.  H,  8  Ohio  Inf.  June  24, 
1861;  resigned  and  was  honorably  disch.  March  11,  1862;  com. 
Col.  1  Regt.  Ohio  Vol.  Militia,  July  28,  1863;  died  Topeka,  Kan., 
July  29,  1871.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1856  to  1859. 

Kbtbs,  Oeorob  Alfrbd,  son  of  Thomas  N.  and  Mary,  b.  Cambridge, 
Vt.,  1842 ;  enl.  Aug.  6,  1862,  Co.  B,  14  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Walpole;  wd.  Sept.  19,  1864,  Opequan,  Va.;  trans, 
to  Co.  F,  18  V.  R.  C.  March  8, 1865;  disch.  June  28,  1865.  Res. 
in  Littleton,  1892-93.     P.  0.  ad.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Kingsbury,  Isaac  H.,  son  of  Legara  and  Matilda,  b.  Danville,  Vt, 
1833;  enl.  July  30,  1861,  Co.  H,  3  N.  M.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Manchester;  wd.  June  16, 1862,  Secession villo,  S.  C: 
app.  Corp.  Nov.  1,  1862;  disch.  disab.  May  20,  186:^,  Battery 
Bay  Isl.,  S.  C;  re-enl.  March  9,  1864,  Co.  A,  1  N.  H.  Cav.  fur 
three  years;  app.  Sergt.;  captd.  June  30,  1864,  Wilson's  raid, 
Weldon  Railroad,  Va.;  died  dis.  Nov.  13,  1864,  Anderson ville, 
Ga.;  buried  there,  grave  No.  11,994.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  1854 
to  1861. 

Knapp,  Charlbs  D.,  son  of  Charles  and  Julia  (Hartshorn)  Knapp,  b. 
Lyman,  August,  1843  ;  enl.  Co.  £,  6  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  wd.  near  Camp  Lincoln,  Va., 
seven  days'  fight  before  Richmond  ;  re-enl.  and  trans,  to  Co.  K, 
same  Regt.     P.  O.  ad.  Littleton. 

Knapp,  Ezra  O.,  son  of  David  and  Cordelia  F.,  b.  Danville,  Vt.,  Feb. 
8,  1845  ;  enl.  March  6,  1865,  Co.  K,  7  Vt.  Inf.  for  one  year  to  the 
credit  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  ;  wd.  sev.  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  must, 
out  July  19,  1865,  at  New  York  City.     P.  0.  ad.  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Knox,  Rev.  Martin  Van  Burkn,  son  of  Jeplitha  and  Pliiliira, 
Scliroon  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1841  ;  enl.  April,  1861,  Co.  I,  ! 
N.  Y.  Inf. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  rMnl.  Aug.  2,  1862,  Co.  E,  H 
N.  Y.  Inf.;  must,  in  as  Corp.;  must,  in  March,  1864, as  2  Lt.  C 
E,  23  llegt.  U.  S.  C.  T. ;  wd.  Julj  30,  1864,  near  Petey^burg,  Vf 
app.  1  Lt.  Nov.  1864;  Capt.  May,  1865;  disch.  Aug.  12,  18C 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  1885  to  1888.     P.  0.  ad.  Wahpetan,  N.  J 

Ladd,  John  Johnson,  son  of  Peabody  W.  and  Elizabeth  L.,  b.  Ne^ 
bury,  Vt.,  May  11,  1828;  app.  Paymaster  of  Volunteers,  with  rai 
of  Maj.,  July  2,  1864 ;  must,  out  Nov.  1, 1865 ;  died  Jan.  27, 18? 
Brockville',  Ontario,  Canada.     Res.  in  Littleton  from  1870  to  187 

Lathrop,  Allison  Willis,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ann,  b.  Concor 
May  16,  1848;  enl.  Dec.  14,  1863,  Co.  G,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  tlir 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  May  5,  1864;  trans,  to  Co.  I,  Ju 
25,  1864.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1886. 

Latiirop,  Edward  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elmira,  b.  Danville,  V 
May  9,  18:^7;  enl.  July  23,  1862,  Co.  D,  9  N.  H.  Inf.  for  thr 
years  to  the  credi);  of  Lyme  ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  trans,  to  Co.  i 
V.  R.  C.  May  8,  1864;  disch.  July  5,  1865,  Indianapolis,  In 
Res.  in  Littleton,  1861.     P.  0.  ad.  Lisbon. 

Litchfield,  William  C,  son  of  Cummings  andLydia  K.,  b.  Scitual 
Mass.,  March  31,  1840;  enl.  Aug.  1864,  1  Mass.  H.  Arty,  for  o 
year  to  the  credit  of  South  8cituate,  Mass. ;  must,  out  July  3, 18(1 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  1896  to  1901. 

LiTTLK,  Rkv.  (fKOiiciK  M.,  SOU  of  Jonathan  and  Mary,  b.  Warren,  A  pi 
18,  1847;  enl.  Sept.  7,  18(^4,  Co.  J  I,  IN.  JL  11.  Arty,  for  one  yc 
to  the  credit  of  Warren;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  1 
1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  four  and  one-half  j'ears;  died  Dec.  190< 
huriod  in  W^arren,  N.  H. 

Mautin,  Dr.  Gkorcr  Albkut,  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary,  b.  Per 
N.  Y.,  May  28, 1842;  enl.  May  10,  1861,  Co.  E,  2  Vt.  Inf.  for  thr 
years;  must,  in  as  Priv,;  captd.  July  21,  1861;  par.  Jan.  3,  186 
wd.  June  29,  1862,  Savage  Station,  Va. ;  disch.  disab.  Sept.  1 
1862;  re-enl.  Aug.  25,  1863,  Co.  I,  4  Maine  Inf.  for  three  yen 
to  the  credit  of  Paris,  Me. ;  disch.  May  21,  1865.  Res. 
Littleton  from  1888  to  1892.     P.  0.  ad.  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Martinrau,  William,  son  of  Joseph  and  Julia,  b.  Canada,  Oct. 
1845;  enl.  Dec.  1863,  Co.  I),  17  U.  S.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  t 
credit  of  Portland,  Me.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  wd.  June,  1865,  < 
march;  disch.  Dec.  1866.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1870. 

MoCarty,  Charlks,  son  of  John  and  Mary,  b.  Middleton,  Irelan 
June  22, 1824;  enl.  June  1,  1861,  Co.  G,  3  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  yea 
to  the  credit  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  May 
1863,  Chancellorsville,  Va.;  re-enl.  Jan.  22,  1864,  same  Co.  a: 
Rcgt. ;  wd.  May  12, 1864,  Spottsylvania,  Va. ;  trans.  July  25,  18C 
Co.  I,  3  Vt.  Inf.;  app.  Corp.  June  19,  1865;  roust,  out  July  1 
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18C5;  died  Littleton,  Aug.  16,  1894;  buried  Roman  Catholic 
Cemeter3%     Res.  ia  Littleton  from  1865  until  death. 

McMuKPiiT,  Hbnut,  b.  Derry,  1835;  enl.  Aug.  18,  1862,  Co.  C,  5 
N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon;  must,  in  as 
Friv. ;  wd.  sev.  Dec.  13,  1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  disch.  disab. 
Sept.  7,  1863.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1869  until  he  died,  Nov.  12, 
1903.     P.  0.  ad.  Laconia. 

MiLLEK,  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  son  of  John  A.  and  Lydia,  b.  New- 
bury, Vt.,  Dec.  28,  1845;  enl.  March  30,  1864,  Co.  K,  57  Mass. 
Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  lioston,  Maiss.;  must,  in  as 
Priv.;  must,  out  July  30,  1865,  Washington,  D.  C.  lies,  in 
Littleton  most  of  the  time  since  1867. 

MiLLiN,  Albert,  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail;  b.  Cambridge,  Vt,  March 

19,  1819;  enl.  Nov.  15,  1861,  Co.  II,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  thi-ce  years 
to  the  credit  of  Lyman;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  disch.  disab.  Dec.  5, 
1862;  died  Littleton,  Nov.  7,  1887;  buried  West  Littleton  Cem- 
etery,    lies,  iu  LittlvUm  fmui  1865  until  death. 

Mills,  Hamilton  A.,  son  uf  Samuel  li.  and.  Harriet,  b.  liudford, 
Canada,  Nov.  7,  1831;  enl.  Aug.  1862,  Co.  A,  36  Mass.  Inf.  for 
three  years  to  the  credit  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  must,  in  as  Corp. ; 
disch.  disab.  Dec.  1863  ;  re-enl.  Aug.  1864,  Co.  H,  4  Mass.  H. 
Arty. ;  must,  out  June  17,  1865.  lies,  in  Littleton  from  1877  to 
1884. 

Osgood,  Rev.  John  C,  son  of  William  and  Almira,  b.  Randolph,  Vt., 
Feb.  14,  1841 ;  enl.  Aug.  25,  1862,  Co.  F,  12  Vt.  Inf.  for  nine 
months;  must,  out  with  Co.  and  Regt.  July  14,  1863.  Res.  in 
Littleton  since  1895. 

Pabkeb,  CiiAKLBS  A.,  SOU  of  A.  J.  and  Sarah,  b.  Waterville,  Me., 
June  27,  1831;  enl.  Nov.  8,  1861,  Co.  E,  98  N.  Y.  Inf.  for  three 
years  to  the  credit  of  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app. 
Serg.  May  8,  1862;  wd.  Feb.  2,  1863,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C;  disch. 
disab.  June  8,  1863;  died  Littleton,  Nov.  19,  1893;  buried  Glen- 
wood  Cemetery.     lies,  in  Littleton  from  1877  until  death. 

Pakkeu,  James  W.,  son  of  James  and  lilioda,  b.  Lisbon,  1839;  enl. 
April  29,  1861,  for  three  months;  supposed  trans,  to  Joshua 
Chapman's  Co. ;  disch.  June  6,  1861 ;  re-onl.  Aug.  12,  1861,  Co. 
II,  3  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  Lisbon ;  must,  in 
as  Priv.;  re-enl.  Feb.  13,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Begt. ;  must,  out  July 

20,  1865;  died  Woodsville,  Oct.  8,  1894;  buried  Lisbon.  Ees.  in 
Littleton  sundry  times  from  clu8e  of  war  until  death. 

PoLLAUD,  MiLO  C,  son  of  William  and  Mehitable,  b.  Ilyugate,  Vt., 
Doc.  24,  1843;  enl.  Sept.  8,  1862,  Co.  C,  15  N.  II.  Inf.  for  nine 
months  to  the  credit  of  Bath;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  Aug. 
.  13,  1863.     lies,  in  Littleton  since  1875.     P.  0.  ad.  Littleton. 

Powers,  Clark  W.,  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Electa,  b.  Newfane,  Vt., 
Jan.  3,  1824;  enl.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  H,  4  Vt.  Inf.  for  three 
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three  years;  must,  in  as  Friv. ;  disch.  disab.  April  11, 1862.     Res. 
in  Littleton  from  1874  to  1877.     P.  O.  ad.  Dublin. 

Sawyeu,  Elliott  F.,  son  of  Enos  and  Martha,  b.  Fairlee,  Vt.,  April 
10, 1843;  enl.  Aug.  12, 1802,  Go.  B,  6  Vt.  Inf.  for  three  years  to  the 
credit  of  Fairlee,  Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  app.  Corp.;  trans,  to  Co. 
K  Oct.  16,  1864;  app.  Sergt.  April  2,  1805;  most,  out  June  19, 
1865.     lies,  in  Littleton  since  1872. 

Shay,  John  C,  b.  Canada;  enl.  Aug.  20,  1861,  Co.  B,  4  Vt.  Inf.  for 
three  years;  must,  in  as  Corp.  Sept.  21,  1861;  app.  Sergt.;  must, 
out  Sept.  30,  1864.     lies,  in  Littleton  from  1865  to  1883. 

Sherman,  Andukw  Jaokson,  son  of  iieuben  and  Ruth,  b.  Lisbon,  May 
15,  1832;  enl.  Aug.  15,  1862,  Co.  D,  13  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three  years 
to  the  credit  of  Bethlehem;  must,  in  Sept.  19,  1862,  as  1  Sergt.; 
wd.  Dec  13, 1862,  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  app.  2  Lt.  Jan.  25,  1863; 
1  Lt  Oct.  28,  1864;  must,  out  June  21,  1865.  lies,  in  Littletou 
about  twenty  years.     P.  0.  ad.  Twin  Mountain. 

SiMi*80N,  John  Tknnky,  son  of  Suniud  and  Mary,  b.  Mayfutld,  Mo., 
Dec.  10,  1833;  onl.  April,  1861,  Co.  1,  1  Me.  Inf.  for  three  yeara 
to  the  credit  of  Porthuid,  Me.;  must,  in  as  1  Sergt;  app.  2  Lt. 
Oct  4,  1861,  Co.  I,  10  Me.  Inf. ;  discli.  disab.  Sept.  12,  1862. 
lies,  in  Littleton  since  1868. 

Simpson,  Samuel  Freblan,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary,  b.  Poland,  Me.* 
Nov.  27,  1845;  enl.  Sept  25,  1862,  Co.  C,  25  Me.  Inf.  for  one 
year  to  the  credit  of  Gray,  Me. ;  re-enl.  Dec  8,  1863,  Co.  C,  30 
Me.  Inf.  for  three  years;  must,  in  as  Corp.;  must,  oiit  Aug.  20, 
1865.  Kes.  in  Littleton  from  1869  until  1890.  P.  0.  ad.  South 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Smillie,  John,  son  of  James  and  Susan,  b.  Barnet,  Vt,  May  10, 1836; 
enl.  Jan.  5,  1864,  2  Vt.  Batt.  for  three  yeara  to  the  credit  of 
Newbury,  Vt;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp.  Jan.  1,  1865;  must 
out  July  31,  1865.     Kes.  in  Littleton  since  1868. 

Steauns,  ZiMKi,  son  of  Gilbert  aud  Sophronia,  b.  Canipton,  Sept  30, 
1833;  enl.  Aug.  13,  1862,  Co.  C,  13  N.  li.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Woodstock;  must,  in  as  Priv. ;  must  out  June  21, 
1865.     lies,  in  Littleton  since  1878. 

Stevens,  William  Uoit,  son  of  Henry  B.,  b.  Woodstock,  Vt., 
March  17,  1839;  enl.  June  16,  1862,  Co.  B,  Seventh  Squadron 
K.  I.  Cav.;  this  organization  was  for  three  months,  and  was  known 
as  the  Dartmouth  Cav.,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Dart- 
mouth students.  He  was  nmst.  in  as  2  Lt.  Juno  24,  1862;  must, 
out  Oct  2,  1862;  app.  Capt.  (Jo.  C,  2  Rhode  Island  Cav.  Dec.  12, 
1862;  wd.  sev.  and  eaptil.  Marcli  14,  1863,  at  Port  Hudson,  La.; 
exchanged  July,  1863;  was  confined  a  pai't  of  the  time  in  Libby 
Prison;  hon.  disch.  Aug.  14,  1863.  Bes.  in  Littleton  from  1868 
to  1879;  died  at  Windsor,  Vt 

Strain,  Cornelius  William,   b.   Bethlehem,  Jan.  27,   1844;    enl. 
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April  24,  1881,  Manchester  Mechanics  Phalanx  for  three  months; 
disch.  July  12,  1861,  as  of  Capt.  Jonathan  B.  Baglej's  Co.,  Fort 
Constitution;  app.  Capt.  Go.  G,  10  N.  H.  Inf.  Sept.  18,  1862; 
disch.  disab.  Sept.  19,  1864;  died  Manchester,  Feb.  3,  1891. 
Res.  in  Littleton  a  short  time  before  the  war. 

Undrkwood,  Edward  Monroe,  son  of  Timothy  and  Ruth,  b.  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  July  8,  1837;  enl.  Aug.  27,  1862,  Co.  A,  35  Mass. 
Inf.  for  (me  ycnr  to  the  credit  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  must,  in  ns 
Priv.;  must,  out  Sept.  2,  1863.  Res.  in  Littleton  from  1879 
until  about  1888.     P.  0.  ad.  Littleton. 

Vamdroar,  Sprncer  Amrrosr,  son  of  Herman  and  Elvira,  b.  Arcadia, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1846;  enl.  Dec.  28,  1864,  Co.  E,  30  Mich.  Inf.  for 
one  3'ear;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  must,  out  June  30,  1865.  Res.  in 
Littleton  since  1888. 

Van  Nrss,  Ira  Wrllinoton,  son  of  M,  J.  and  Sarah  J.,  b.  Min- 
isinck,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1845;  enl.  Dec.  30,  1863,  Co.  K,  39  N.  Y. 
Inf.  for  three  years ;  roust,  in  as  Priv. ;  wd.  May  18, 1864,  Spott- 
sylvania,  Ya. ;  must,  out  July  12,  1865.  Res.  in  Littleton  since 
1883. 

Wrlls,  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of  Artemas  and  Abigail,  b.  Lisbon, 
Jan.  9,  1834;  enl.  Oct.  9,  1861,  Co.  H,  8  N.  H.  Inf.  for  three 
3'onr8  t<»  the  credit  of  Lisbon;  app.  1  Lt.  Dec.  20,  1861;  Capt. 
Sept.  30,  1862;  wd.  Oct.  27,  1862,  Labadieville,  La.;  resigned 
Dec.  31,  18()2;  re-cnl.  May  15,  1863,  1  Co.  N.  H.  H.  Arty,  for 
three  yours  to  the  credit  of  Portsmouth;  must,  in  as2  Lt.  July  22, 
1863;  app.  1  Lt.  Aug.  10,  1863;  Capt.  Nov.  9,  1864;  must,  out 
Sept.  11,  1865.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1874. 

WniTiNd,  Wir^LTAM  H.,  son  of  Danforth  and  Elmira,  b.  Bath,  Nov.  1, 
1841;  enl.  Aug.  11,  1862,  Co.  G,  11  N.  II.  Inf.  for  three  years  to 
the  credit  of  Bath;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  app.  Corp. ;  wd.  May  6,  18()4, 
Wihlerncss,  Va.;  app.  1  Sergt.;  must,  out  June  4,  1865;  died 
Littleton,  Jan.  12,  1882;  buried  Glen  wood  Cemetery.  Res.  in 
Littleton  from  1878  until  death. 

Winslow,  Jamks  Ancrum,  son  of  John  A.,  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  April  29, 
1839;  Priv.  Co.  B,  4  Batt.  Mass.  Vol.  Militia,  Maj.  Francis  L.  Lee; 
temporarily  must,  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  May  27,  1862; 
n.  f.  r.  A.  G.  0.  Mass.  Died  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1892. 
Res.  in  Littleton  from  Oct.  1867,  until  May,  1868. 

Woodward,  John,  son  of  William  and  Mary,  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Oct.  26,  1844;  enl.  April  27,  1861,  for  three  months  to  the  credit 
of  Lancaster;  disch.  disab.  May  18,  1861;  re-enl.  Sept.  25,  1861, 
Co.  D,  1  Vt.  Cav.  for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.;  must,  in  as  Priv.;  re-enl.  Feb.  23,  1864,  same  Co.  and  Regt. 
for  three  years;  app.  Corp.  Oct.  7,  1864;  Sergt.  May  1,  1865; 
trans,  to  Co.  C,  June  21,  1865 ;  must,  out  Aug.  9,  1865.  Res.  in 
Littleton  from  1879  until  his  death,  Sept.  14,  1901. 
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TABLE  87. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DoKAVAN,  Dbknis,  b.  England,  1843;  enh  Dec.  21, 1864,  U.  S.  Navy 

for  three  years  as  a  2  class  Fireman,  to  the  credit  of  3  District, 

New  Ilanipshire ;  failed  to  appear. 
FoLLANSBEE,  J08HITA  A.,  b.  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1835;   enl.   Dec.  27, 

1804,  U.  S.  Navy  for  three  years,  as  au  Ord.  Sea.  to  the  credit  of 

3  District,  New  Hampshire;  rejected. 
Gibbons,  Jamks,  b.  Bangor,   Me.,  184^{;  enl.  Dec.  22,  1864,   U.  S. 

Navy  for  three  years,  as  a  2  class  Fireman;  rejected. 
Grant,  Edward,  b.  New  Brunswick,  1843;  enl.  Dec.  29, 1864,  U.  S. 

Navy  for  three  years,  as  au  Ord.  Sea.  to  tlie  credit  of  3  District, 

New  Hampshire;  failed  to  appear. 
Huron,  August,  son  of  Wilhelm,  b.  in  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  Nov.  25, 

1813;  served  in  the  Gurnian  Army  throo  years,  from  Oct.  2,  lS(>.'i; 

war  with  Austria,  in  Emperor  Alexander  1.   Guard  Greuadiera, 

Regt.  No.  1.     Res.  in  Littleton  since  1S75. 
James,  John,  b.  West  Indies,  1842;  enl.  Dec.  21,  1864,  U.  S.  Navy 

for  three  years  as  a  Landsnuin  to  the  credit  of  3  District,  New 

Hampshire ;  rejected. 
McNeil,  John,  b.  Nova  Scotia,  182G;  onl.  Dei*..  27,  18(U,  U.  S.  Navy 

for  three  years,  as  a  Sea.  to  the  credit  3  District  New  Hampshire; 

rejected. 
Newwn,  Thomas,  b.  New  York  City,  1843;  enl.  Dec.  27,  1864,  U.  S. 

Navy  as  a  Landsman  to  the  credit  of  3  District,  New  Hampshire; 

served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio,"  "  Circassian,"  and  "  Kennebec;  "  disch. 

Aug.  2,  1805,  from  "  Kennebec." 
PiEUCE,  Samuel  £.,  b.  Somersetshire,  England,  Jan.  3,  1832;  enl. 
.       Feb.  8, 1854,  British  Navy,  ship  "  Csesar;  "  disch.  March  7,  1857. 
PoLKis,  Gabuiel,  b.  Austria,  1833;  enl.  Dec.  30,  1864,  U.  S.  Navy 

for  three  years  to  the  credit  of  3  District,  New  Hampshire;  failed 

to  appear. 
RooEUS,  Geokqe,  b.  Ireland,  1831;  enl.  Dec.  24, 1864,  U.  S.  Navy  for 

three  years  as  a  2  class  Fireman  to  the  credit  of  3  District,  New 

Hampshire;  rejected. 
Smith,  Alfred,   b.  Providence,   R.  I.,   1832;  enl.  Dec.  23,   1864, 

U.  S.  Navy  for  three  years  as  a  Landsman  to  the  credit  of  3 

District,  New  Hampshire;  rejecte<l. 
Taylob,  Lovell,*  son  of  Chester  and  Hannah,  b.  Concord  (now  Lis- 
bon), March  28,  1813;  enl.  Jan.  14,  1838,  U.  S.  Navy,  for  three 

years;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Columbus;  "  trans,  to  "Cyeme,"  and 

sent  to  the  Mediterranean  Station;   disch.  Feb.  2,  1841,  tm.  ex. 

Res.  in  Littleton  about  fifty  years;  died  March  29, 1896,  Soldiers' 

Home,  Tilton;  buried  Glenwood  Cemetery. 
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Tbavbks,  jAHKfl,  Bubstitote,  b.  Portsmouth,  1841 ;  enl.  Dec.  27,  1864, 
U.  S.  Navy  for  three  years  B8  a  Sea.  to  the  credit  of  3  District, 
New  Hampshire;  served  on  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio  "  and  "  St,  Lawrence;  " 
diech.  May  7, 1866,  from  receiviDg  ship,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Walker,  Jaues,  b.  Ireland,  1832;  en).  Dec.  21,  1864,  U.  S.  Nary 
for  three  years  as  a  Sea.  to  the  credit  of  3  District,  New  Hamp- 
shire; failed  to  appoar. 
West,  Gkoroe,  son  of  Richard,  b.  England,  July  30,  1837;  serred  in 
the  British  Army  in  the  Crimean  war;  died  Littleton,  Sept.  21, 
1900. 
The  foregoing  classed  as  miscellaneous,  except  those  marked  thns  (*), 
gave  their  residence  on  enlistment  as  of  Littleton;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  resided  in  town.  ,  It  is  presumed  that  the  place  of  resi- 
dence was  given  by  them  simply  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  procured  from  abroad  to  serve  to  the  credit  of  Ijittleton. 
Mas.  Ai>RLTKE  E.  CriAunouHNS,  dau.  of  Asahel  Wallace,  and  great- 
granddaii.  of  John  Wallace  of  Ilevolntionary  fame,  b.  in  Little- 
ton, April  20,  1817;  m.  June  26,  1S41,  Benjamin  H.  Chadboume, 
Capt.  of  a  Co.  recruited  in  Chicago,  111.     She  was  aw  army  nurse 
during  the  war  and  secret  service  agent;  her  experience  was  varied 
and  interesting.    Subsequently  she  received  a  pension  from  the  U.  S. 
of  %25  per  month.     She  died,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  14,  1891. 
Malinda  IIankin,  dau.  of  David  Itaukin;  introduced  tlio  first  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Mexico;  was  compelled   to   suspend  work  by 
rrason  of  war  on  Toxaa  border;  was  army  nnrse  at  New  Orleans. 


TABLE   38. 

LIST  OF  TIIKRE  BIONTHS'  RtKN  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 
LITTLKTON. 


Aldricb,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Bard,  Ot>car  L. 
Bowman,  Henry  A. 
Brown,  Daniel. 
Bum  ham,  George  W. 
Burnham,  William  W. 
Coburii,  George  C. 
Farr,  Evarts  W. 
Farr,  Theron  A. 
Hicks,  Stephen  L. 
Hines,  John  D. 
Hun  toon,  John. 


Huntoon,  Richard  J. 
Kingsbury,  Newell  A. 
Moulton,  John  F. 
Palmer,  Francis, 
Place,  George  W. 
Pray,  Rufus  M. 
Richards,  Levi. 
Russell,  Daniel  F. 
Weller,  William  W. 
Wilktns,  George  C. 
Wilkins,  Philip. 


All  re-enlisted  but  three :  Daniel  Brown,  Francis  Palmer,  and  George 
C.  Wilkins,  Three  died  i»  tlie  service:  George  W.  Burnham,  William 
W.  Burnham,  and  Philip  Wilkius. 
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TABLE    89. 


LIST  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  MEN  DRAFTED    FROM   LITTLETON' 

ON    SEPTEMBER  15,  1868. 

51  Sub-District,  3  District,  New  Hampshirb. 


Bartlott,  Warren  L. 
Bickford,  John  W. 
Bowman,  Loren. 
Brown,  Harrison. 
Brown,  Henry. 
Buchanan,  William  W. 
Cameron,  William  W. 
Carleton,  Edmund,  Jr. 
Carroll,  Michael. 
Carter,  Chester  H. 
Carter,  Curtis  P. 
Carter,  Ellery  H. 
Cass,  Henry. 
Clark|  John  A. 
Cutreau,  Lewis. 
Eastman,  Charles  B. 
Eastman,  George  W. 
Farr,  Noah. 
Fitzgerald,  Ai. 
Fuller,  Albert  M. 
Hicks,  Stephen  L. 
Hicks,  William. 
Hodgman,  Charles. 
Jackson,  William,  Jr. 
Kenney,  Lorenzo  C. 
KilburUi  Edward. 
Kinnie,  Walton. 
Lewis,  Charles  F. 


Lewis,  Curtis. 
Little,  Milo  M. 
Lucas,  Benjamin  B. 
McCullock,  John  H. 
Mclntire,  Bichard  H. 
Merrill,  Elbridge  G. 
Merrill,  Henry. 
Miller,  Willard,  Jr. 
Moffett,  Charles. 
Muzrall,  Frank. 
Nurse,  Samuel  P. 
Place,  William  L. 
Quimby,  Albert  H. 
Rivers,  Frederick. 
Bobins,  James  W. 
Eounsevel,  Royal  D. 
Russell,  George  W. 
Sanborn,  Henry  E. 
Sanborn,  Luther  D. 
Sargent,  Davis  B. 
Shirley,  Andrew  J. 
Shute,  Horace. 
Smith,  Henry  L. 
Stoddard,  Willard  A. 
Thayer,  Henry  P. 
Thompson,  Laban  T. 
Thompson,  William  D. 
Weller,  Franklin  G. 


The  fifty-six  men  drafted,  whose  names  appear  above,  were  disposed 
of  as  follows :  Furnished  substitutes,  Twknty-vouu,  as  follows :  — 


Bartlett,  Warren  L. 
Bowman,  Loren. 
Brown,  Henry. 
Qftmeron,  William  W. 
Carroll,  Michael. 


Farr,  Noah. 
Fuller,  Albert  M. 
Kenney,  Lorenzo  C. 
Kilburn,  Edward. 
Lewis,  Curtis. 
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Lucas,  Benjamin  B. 
McCulIock,  John  H. 
Miller,  Willard,  Jr. 
Moffett,  Charles. 
Place,  William  L, 
Quimby,  Albert  H. 
Robins,  James  W. 


Sanborn,  Henry  E. 
Sargent,  Davis  B. 
Shute,  Horace. 
Smith,  Henry  L. 
Stoddard,  Willard  A. 
Thayer,  Henry  P. 
Thompson,  Laban  T. 


Exempted  for  Physical  Disability  (rejected).  Eighteen,  as  follows: 


Bickford,  John  W. 
Brown,  Harrison. 
Carter,  Curtis  P. 
Carter,  Ellery  H. 
Clark,  John  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  B. 
Eastman,  George  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Ai. 
Hicks,  William. 


Hodgman,  Charles. 
Jackson,  William,  Jr. 
Kinnie,  Walton. 
Lewis,  Charles  F. 
Mclntire,  Richard  E. 
Merrill,  Elbridge  G. 
Merrill,  Henry. 
Bassell,  George  W. 
Thompson,  William  D. 


Exempted  for  all  other  causes,  Twelve,  as  follows :  — 


Buchanan,  William  W. 
Carlcton,  Edmond,  Jr. 
Carter,  Chester  H. 
Cass,  Henry. 
Little,  Milo  M. 
Muzrall,  Frank. 


Nurse,  Samuel  P. 
Hi  vers,  Frederick. 
Bounsevel,  Boyal  D. 
Sanborn,  Lather  D. 
Shirley,  Andrew  J. 
Weller,  Franklin  G. 


Failed  to  report,  Two :  — 
Cutreau,  Lewis. 


Hicks,  Stephen  L. 


None  of  the  fifty-six  men  drafted  paid  commutation,  and  none  of 
them  entered  the  military  service  under  the  draft 
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TABLE  40. 

SHOWING  THE  NAMES  OF  SUBSTITUTES  FURNISHED  BY 

LITTLETON  MEN. 


Prindpal. 

SalMtltato. 

Bartlett,  Warren  L. 

Anderton,  William 

Bowman,  Loren 

Wheeler.  John 

Brown»  Henry 

Kortowski,  Joieph 

•  Cameron.  William  W. 

Lynch,  Micliael 

Carroll,  Micliael 

Danforth,  Luther 

Eaatman,  Charlei  F. 

Otbom,  Charlei 

Farr,  Noah 

Detrick,  John 

Fuller,  Albert  M. 

Morgan,  Dennii  H. 

Kenney,  Lorenzo  C. 

Taylor,  Joseph  C. 

Kilbum,  Edward  ^ 

Wilion,  Jamei 

I^wit,  Curtii 

Bugge,  Andreas 

Lucai,  Benjamin 

Lichey,  John 

McGttllock,  John  W. 

Welch,  George 

Miller.  Willard,  Jr. 

Miller,  Rosweli 

Moffett.  Charles 

Dunham,  Lyman 

Flace,  William  L. 

Place,  Alonso 

Quimby,  Albert  H.1 

Johnson.  Thomas 

Robini,  Jamei  W. 

Fou.  Thorwald 

Sanborn.  Henry  E. 

Markey,  John 

Sargent.  Davii  B.^ 

Alexander.  Peter 

Shute,  Horace  ^ 

Howard,  George 

Smith,  Henry  L. 
Stoddard,  Willard  A. 

MorrU,  William 

Burton,  Leonard  W. 

^  Afterwards  enlisted. 
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TABLE  41. 


SOLDIERS  FROM  LITTLETON  VOTING  IN  THE  ARMT. 


NftOM. 

Coaipaof. 

BcgliiMnt 

Benils,  Moses  P. 

B 

Sixth  N.  H.  Inf. 

BowmAn,  Albert  H. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 

Bowman,  Kdwin 

D 

Thirteenth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Brown,  Josiah 

1) 

•* 

Burnham,  Cyrui  E. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 
Thirteenth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Bums,  Nathan 

D 

Carter,  Ellery  H. 

I 

Firat  N.  H.  a  Arty. 

Closson,  Charles 

I 

u 

Day  is,  John  S. 

I 

M 

Dudley,  Joshua  W. 

I 

« 

Farr,  I'lieron  A. 

A 

Fifth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Gaskill,  Augustine  C. 

D 

Thirteenth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Goodwin.  Samuel  G. 

B 

Sixth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Greene,  Chauncej  H. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 

Iladlock,  Georire  W. 

I 

M 

Ilnrriman,  William 

I 

U 

Hicks.  Stephen  L. 

C 

Fifth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Merrill,  James  W. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 
Fourteenth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Mofifett,  Frank  T. 

D 

Page,  Myron 

I 

FirstN.H.  H.Arty. 

Palmer,  Wilbur  F. 

B 

Sixth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Bemick,  Zadoc  B.    ' 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 

Bicliardflon,  Hugh  J. 

I 

«« 

Snnbom,  Francis  1). 

1> 

Thirteenth  N.  11.  Inf. 

Sanflers,  Marshal 

D 

If 

Shute.  Gilman  D. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 

Shute,  Horace 

I 

(« 

Simpson,  Chester 

D 

Thirteenth  K.  H.  Inf. 

Towne,  Franklin  P. 

I 

First  N.  H.  H.  Arty. 

Wheeler,  Silas 

D 

Thirteenth  N.  H.  Inf. 

Williams,  Frank  B. 

I 

First  N.  U.  H.  Arty. 

I 
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TABLE  42. 


ENROLMENT  OF  MEN  LIAULE  TO  MILITARY  DUTY,  1862. 


*  EnLMTSD.       t   DkATTBD,  rUBHllBBD  aUBSTlTUTB.       |  I>BAFTBD,  BZBMPTKD. 


Adair,  John 
Adami,  Alfred 
Adams,  Cliarlet  R. 
Agnew,  J.  R. 
Aldricli,  George 
Aldricli,  George  M. 
Albee,  Frank  C. 
Albee,  Solon  J. 
Apple  bee,  Cbarlei  H.* 
Applebee,  Warren  C. 
Atwood,  Stephen  W.* 
Atwood,  Wiriiam  M. 
Bailey,  Jamet  H. 
Balcli,  John 
Barnei,  J.  £. 
Bartlett,  Hotea 
Bartlett,  Jamei  H. 
Bartlelt,  Warren  L.t 
BaM,  Van  N. 
Bean,  Beniah  J.* 
Bingham,  George  A. 
Bingham,  Harry 
Bishop,  Horace  A. 
Bishop,  Lindal 
Blandin,  Charles  R. 
Bowles,  Marshall 
Bowman,  Albert  H.* 
Bowman^  Alfred  * 
Bowman,  Edwin  * 
Bowman,  Isaac  W. 
Bowman,  John 
Bowman,  William 
Brackett.  William  R. 
Brown,  Harrison  | 
Brown,  Henry  t 
Brown,  Josiah  * 
Brown,  William  M. 
Brown,  William,  Jr. 
Buchanan,  William  W.  | 
Buck,  Oscar 
Burnham,  Henry  B.* 
Burnham,  Moses  P. 
Burton,  Augustus  R. 
Cameron,  William  W.f 
Carlton,  Edmund,  Jr.  t 


Carter,  Chester  | 
Carter,  Curtis  P.  I 
Carter,  Ellery  II.* 
Carter,  Thomas  J. 
Carroll,  Michael  t 
Carroll,  Timotliy 
Chamberlin,  Horace  E. 
Chandler,  John  1).* 
Chandler,  WilUam  H. 
Charlton,  John  M. 
Clark,  A.  J. 
CUrk,  Damon  Y. 
Clark,  Goorge  A. 
Clark,  John  A. 
Chase,  Amos  K. 
Cleasby,  George  W.* 
Cleasby,  Samuel 
Clegg,  Thomas 
Closson,  Alanson* 
Clough,  Daniel.* 
Clough,  Johnson 
Copp,  Jeremiah  B. 
Corey,  Enos  B. 
Cutreau,  Louis 
Day,  Ransom  S.* 
Dow,  James,  Jr. 
Drown,  Noah* 
Dyke,  Taylor  B.» 
Eastman,  Charles  F.t 
Eastman,  George  W.  | 
Eaton,  Marshall 
Emerson,  Darius 
English.  John  W. 
Everett,  Charles  F. 
Fairbanks,  WillUm  R. 
Farr,  Albee 
Farr,  John  W. 
Farr,  Noah  f 
Fisher,  Aaron  D. 
Fisher,  Orrin  M. 
Fisk,  Beiuamin  * 
Fitzgerald,  Ai  | 
Fitzgerald,  Frank  W.« 
Fitzgerald,  Theodocius  D. 
Flanders,  Nathaniel 


Foster,  Allen 
Foster,  Milo 
Fulford,  Eliplialet 
Fuller,  Charles 
Fuller,  George  B. 
Fuller,  George  W.« 
Fuller,  Isaac 
Gaskell,  Augustine  C* 
Oilman,  Austin* 
Oilman,  S.  8. 
Oleason,  Micliael 
Glover,  Frederick  R. 
Goodall,  Alpha 
Gooilwin,  Charles  8. 
Gordon,  Aniasa 
Gould,  Phineas  R. 
Graham,  Elbridge  G. 
Greene,  Chauncey  U.* 
Hall.  George  N. 
Hardy,  Henry 
Harriman,  George 
Harriman,  William  * 
Hatch,  James  K. 
Hatch,  Mosea  B. 
Hatch.  Philo 
Ilazc*ltine,  Andrew  A. 
Hazel  line,  Charlea 
Henry,  James  £. 
Hibbard,  Silas 
Hodgman,  Charlea  | 
Hodgman,  Francis  F. 
Howe,  Kben 

HowUnd,  Washington  W. 
Hantoon,  Gideon 
Huntoon,  Ransom 
Hurlbutt,  George 
Hurlbutt,  Ozro  B. 
Hurlbutt,  William  D,  Jr. 
Jackson,  James  R. 
Jackson,  William,  Jr.  | 
Johnson,  Edward  U.* 
Jones,  Elias  S. 
Jordon,  Sidney  | 
Kenney,  Bradford.  2d 
Kenney,  Lorenzo  C* 
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Kilburn,  BenJAinin  W.* 
Kilburn,  Kdward* 
Knapp,  Ezra 
Knapp,  Uriah 
Ladd,  Josiali  M. 
Legacy,  John 
Lei]iere»  Joseph 
Ixiwis,  Charles  F.  | 
Lewis,  Curtis 
Lewis,  George  f). 
Little,  MlloM.  I 
Lovejoy,  Henry  H.* 
Lucas,  Edward  D. 
Lucia,  Charles 
Mackie,  David 
Marsli,  David  G. 
McJntire,  Benjamin  F. 
Mclnttre.  Richard  E.) 
Merrill,  Henry  | 
Merrill,  Robert  L  * 
Millen,  Charles  W. 
Mlllen.  Holland  H. 
Miner,  Grorge* 
Moffett,  Chariest 
Moffett,  David  B.* 
Mooney,  F.  8. 
Morse,  Austin  * 
Morse,  Frank 
Mudgett,  Samuel 
Muliiken,  Charles 
Mulliken,  George 
Mnrphey,  Dennis 
Murphey,  Timotliy 
Noble,  Lafayette 
Nurse.  Albert 
Nurse,  Charles 
Nurs^  Charles  H. 
Nurse,  George  W.* 
Nnrse,  John  C. 
Nume,  J.  W. 
Nurse,  Samuel  P.  | 
Nurse,  Thomas  S. 


TABLE  42  (continued). 

Nurse,  William  C. 
Nutting,  Anthony  * 
Paddleford,  George  K. 
Palmer,  Charles 
Palmer,  Francis  H.* 
Palmer,  Horace* 
Parker,  Guy  C. 
Place,  William  L.t 
Prebels,  Monroe 
Prescott,  Calvin 
Prescott,  John  * 
Quimby,  Alden  * 
Quimby,  James  M. 
Quimby,  John  C. 
Ranlett,  Charles  F. 
Kanlett,  NoaH  W. 
Reed,  Stephen 
Bemick,  ohadrach 
Bemick,  Wallace 
Kemick,  Zadoc  B.* 
Rivers,  Frederic  | 
Robb,  John 
Robins,  James  W.f 
Robins,  Joseph 
Rounsevel,  J.  Holmes 
liounsevel.  Royal  D.  | 
Rounsevel,  William  D* 
Rowell,  Clinton 
Russell,  Charles  H. 
Russell,  George  | 
Russell,  George  L. 
Sanborn,  Frank  D.* 
Sanders,  M.  W. 
Sayers,  James 
Scott,  William 
Sherry,  Daniel  ♦ 
Shirley,  Andrew  % 
Shute,  Gilman  D.« 
Sliute,  Horace* 
Himnson,  Riley  S.* 
Sinclair,  Asa 
Smith,  Francis  H. 


Smith,  Henry  Lf 
Smith,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Ransom 
Smith,  Richard  F  * 
Smith,  William 
Squires,  Curtis 
Steams,  Isaac  B. 
Steere,  Hiram 
Steere,  Merrill 
Sterling,  John 
Stevens,  Salvin 
Stevens,  True  M.* 
Stoddard,  Willard  A.t 
Strain,  Cornelius 
Strain,  John 
Streeter,  Beigamin 
Taylor,  A.  M. 
Thompson,  Willhim  D.  | 
Thompson,  Fry  W. 
Tilton,  Henry  L 
Towne,  Ceplias  B. 
Towne,  Charles 
Towne,  Franklin* 
Towne,  Henry  G. 
Towne,  Norman.* 
Towne,  W.  A. 
Truland,  William 
Wallace,  Amos  P. 
Weeks,  Alonxo 
Weller,  Frank  G.| 
Wheeler,  Silas  * 
Wheelock,  Cyrus 
Whiting,  Robert  C. 
Whittaker,  George  S. 
Whittaker,  Joseph  L. 
Wilkins,  Daniel 
Wiikins,  Lather  C. 
Willanl,  Peter  E. 
Williams,  George 
Young,  Cyras 
Young,  James 
Young,  WilUam 
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TABLE  44. 

OFFICERS  OF  MARSHAL  SANDERS  POST  No.  48,  G.  A.  R. 


Date 

GomiBMdsr. 

Btnkir  Tlea-OomiBMidMr. 

Jnator  Vfas-OommMidw. 

1870 
1880 
1881 
188*2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1894 
1806 
1896 
1807 
1898 
1809 
1900 
1001 
1902 
1908 

Rrarts  W.  Farr 

John  T.  Simpson 
If 

George  Farr 
Horace  J.  Kenney 
Henry  B.  Bumham 
John  E.  Bronson 
Thomas  M.  Fletcher 
Chester  Simpson 
Alba  H.  Gordon 
R.  L.  Howard 
George  W.  Cleasby 
Warren  W.  LoTejoy 
Spencer  A.  Vandecar 
Solon  L.  Simonds 
True  M.  Stevens 
Warren  W.  Lovejoy 
Hiram  R.  Currier 

u 
II 

John  A.  Miller 
Charles  H.  Applebee 
Henry  D.  Bishop 
Milo  C.  Pollard 
Edward  M.  Underwood 

■ 

George  W.  Hall 

M 
•1 

Horace  J.  Kenney 
Henry  B.  Burnham 
William  A.  Crane 

Chester  Simpson 

Alba  H.  Gordon 

Augustine  C.  Gaskill 

Benjamin  F.  Heath 

Horace  J.  Kennev 

Spencer  A.  Vandecar 

Milo  C.  Pollard 

True  M.  Stevens 

William  H.  Blake 

Hiram  E.  Currier 

BeiOaniin  F.  Heath 
f< 

John  A.  Miller 
Charles  H.  Applebee 
Chauncey  H.  Greene 
Hurenro  Richardson 
Edward  M.  Underwood 
Hnreiixo  Ulcliardson 

Samuel  F.  Simpson 
•< 

Charles  H.  Applebee 

J.  M.  Kowe 

John  R.  Prescott 

Hiram  R.  Currier 

B.  G.  Olmsted 

Alba  H.  Gordon 

Attffustine  C.  Gaskill 

Andrew  J.  Clogstoti 

George  W.  Cleasby 

Spencer  A.  Vandecar 

Milo  C.  Pollard 

Solon  L.  Simonds 

William  H.  Blake 

John  Woodward 

William  H.  Blake 

John  A.  Miller 
II 

Charles  H.  Applebee 
Chauncey  H.  Greene 
Henry  D.  Bishop 
Milo  C.  Pollartl 
Riley  S.  Simfison 

CI 

Date. 

AOjotMit. 

QaarterinMter. 

Ohaplaln. 

1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1891 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1896 
1890 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1000 
1001 
1902 
1903 

Horace  J.  Kenney 

CI 

Kdwnni  M.  Underwood 

n.  G.  Olmsted 
II 

If 

Thomas  M.  Fletcher 

Augustine  C.  Gaskill 

Cyrus  R.  Blodgett 

John  T.  Simpson 
(1 

Augustine  C.  Gaskill 
If 

Horace  J.  Kenney 

Augustine  C.  Gaskill 
II 

If 

CI 
M 
CI 
l« 

John  T.  Simpson 
•« 

Benjamin  G.  Olmsted 
Augustine  C.  Gaskill 

William  H.  Whiting 
If 

William  W.  Wcller 

Jfdrn  K.  llrouRon 

Edward  M.  Underwood 

John  E.  Bronson 

George  Farr 
II 

M 

John  R.  Bronson 

George  Farr 

George  Farr 
II 

•f 

f« 

John  T.  Simpson 

George  Farr 

Henry  B.  Burnham 
If 

William  Martineaa 

-  (f 

William  H.  Blake 
II 

ff 

William  A.  Crane 

c< 
M 
l« 
M 

Ellery  H.  Carter 

William  A.  Crane 
f< 

True  M.  Stevens 

Warreii  W.  Lovejoy 
II 

Warren  W.  Lovejoy 
Andrew  J.  Clogston 
John  T.  Simnson 
Warren  W.  Lovcjoy 

John  T.  Simpson 
Warren  W.  Lovejoy 

M 
C( 
M 
<f 

•\ 

If 

John  T.  Simpson 

• 
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TABLE  45. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS  MARSHAL  SANDERS  POST  No.  48,  G.  A.R. 


•  Dead. 


t   TrANSVIBRRBD.  I  SUSPBNDBD.  §   DbOPPBD. 


Aldrich,  H.  C. 
Applcbee,  Charles  Henry. 
Bedell,  Curtis. 
Bedell,  William  H.  § 
Bean,  J.  B. 
Bean,  Kimball  B.* 
Bean,  B.  C. 
Bickford,  John  W .♦ 
Bickford,  Thomas. § 
Bishop,  Henry  Densmore. 
Bishop,  H.  W.§ 
Blake,  William  Harrison. 
Blodgett,  Cyrus  £. 
Blodgett,  James  D.§ 
Bostwick|  J.  C* 
liowman,  Albert  H. 
Bowman,  Edwin. 
Boyle,  David  L.§ 
Bronson,  John  E. 
Burgin,  John.*   Hon.  disch. 
Burnham,  Cyrus  Eastman. 
Buruham,  Frank  Elmer. 
Burnham,  Henry  Baxter. 
Burns,  Nathan.* 
Buzzell,  Henry  A.§ 
Cameron,  John  H.* 
Carpenter,  Albert. 
Carter,  Ellery  H.§ 
Cheney,  Abial.t 
Clark,  Veranus.t 
Clark,  William  B.J 
Cleasby,  George  W. 
Clogston,  Andrew  Jackson  t 
Closson,  Charles.* 
Clough,  Daniel  M.* 
Coburn,  Charles  K.* 
Coburn,  George  C* 
Cooley,  N^ewton  Spencer.* 
Corlis,  Milo  G. 
Crane,  William  Alden. 


Crouch,  Calvin  P.* 
Currier,  Hiram  Ellery. 
Cushman,  Edward  P. 
Day,  Carlos  P.f 
Day,  Hansom  S. 
Dean,  Andrew  J.§ 
Dodge,  Isaac  F. 
Dodge,  Riualdo.* 
Dow,  Amos  S. 
Dow,  Samuel  H. 
Dunn,*  Albert  N.» 
Dutton,  John  T. 
Elliott,  Benjamin  T.* 
Elmer,  Sidney  A.* 
Eudy,  Ephraim.* 
Eudy,  William  D. 
Farr,  Evarts  Worcester.* 
Farr,  George.* 
Farr,  Theron  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Frank.* 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Marshall. 
Foster,  B.  F.  § 
Fuller,  George  W.  § 
Gaskill,  Augustine  C. 
Gates,  Ezra  B.* 
Gilman,  Jeremiah. 
Glover,  Ivory  H. 
Glazier,  Frank.  § 
Golden,  Thomas. 
Gordon,  Alba  H.* 
Gray,  Jared. 

Greene,  Chauncey  Hastings 
Griggs,  Alvan.* 
Harrigan,  Thomas.* 
Ilarrinian,  William. 
Harris,  Ellery  G. 
Has  well,  George  H.  § 
Hatch,  George  0.  W. 
Heath,  Benjamin  F.* 
Hoit,  Charles  H. 
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Howard,  R.  L.§ 
Howland,  Kichardson.  § 
Huntoon,  Caleb. 
Hunt,  John  Q. 
Hun  toon,  Richard  J. 
Hun  toon,  William  J. 
Kay,  Charles  R. 
Kenney,  Horace  J,* 
Keyes,  George  A.t 
Kilburn,  Benjamin  West, 
King,  Charles  J.* 
Knapp,  C.  D. 
Knapp,  Willis.* 
Knox,  Martin  Van  Bnren.f 
Lathrop,  Edward  D.  § 
Lewis,  George  B.  § 
Lewis,  Lucius  C.f 
Love  joy,  Charles  W. 
Lovejoy,  Henry  Harrison.* 
Love  joy,  Warren  Wheeler. 
Marti neau,  William. 
Mathews,  William  B. 
McCarty,  Charles.* 
McMurphy,  Henry. f 
Merrill,  James  W.* 
Merrill,  Walter  C* 
Millen,  Albert.* 
Miller,  John  A. 
Mills,  Hamilton  A.  § 
Moffctt,  Frank  Tifft.* 
Morgan,  A.  0.  J. 
Morse,  H.  L.§ 
Moulton,  Elmer  C* 
Moulton,  John  Frank.* 
Muchmore,  Benjamin. 
Olmsted,  B.  G. 
Osgood,  John  C. 
Parker,  Charles  A.* 
Peabody,  Allen.* 
Pike,  Charles  F.  § 
Place,  Alonzo.* 
Pollard,  Milo  C. 
Potter,  Edward  W.  § 
Prescott,  John  E.f  * 


Presby,  Oscar  H. 
Pushee,  Charles  S.* 
Quimby,  Alden.* 
Ramsey,  Lyman. 
Ready,  John.* 
Remick,  Zadoc  B.§ 
Richardson,  Hurenzo. 
Richardson,  IraM.f 
Richardson,  William  A.* 
Rines,  William. § 
Rowel  1,  Daniel  M. 
Rowe,  John  M. 
Sawyer,  Elliott  F. 
Sargent,  J.  H.* 
Sherman,  Andrew  Jackson. 
Shute,  Horace. 
Simonds,  Enoch. § 
Simonds,  Solon  L. 
Simpson,  Chester. 
Simpson,  John  T. 
Simpson,  Samuel  Freelan.f 
Simpson,  Riley  S. 
Smillie,  John.§ 
Smith,  James  M. 
Stafford,  L.  J.  J 
Stearns,  Zimri. 
Stevens,  True  Mason. 
Stillings,  Sewell  A. 
Swasey,  Asa  E. 
Taylor,  Leonard.* 
Underwood,  Edward  Monroe. 
Vandecar,  Spencer  Ambrose. 
Van  Ness,  Ira. 
Weller,  William  W. 
Wells,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Wheeler,  Adger  B.f 
Wheeler,  Alvin  L,§ 
Wheeler,  Silas.* 
Whiting,  William  H.* 
Wilcomb,  Charles  W.§ 
Williams,  Clauridus  T. 
Woodward,  John.* 
Young,  Antipas.§ 
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TABLE  i6. 

UEMORTAL  DAY  ORATORS   MARSHAL    SANDERS  POST, 
No.   48,  G.  A.  R. 

1880.  Harry  Bingham,  Littleton. 

1881.  Edgar  Aldrich,  Littleton. 

1882.  Rev.  B.  U.  Tilliaton,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vc 

1883.  Rev.  W.  A.  lladley,  Franklin. 
1881.  Ilonea  W.  I'utrki'r,  aarumoiit. 
1886.  Prof.  J.  W.  V.  Itiol.,  Great  FalU. 
188(i.  l{«v.  Lullier  F.  McKlnncy,  Mauchester. 
1S87.  James  W.  Remick,  Littleton. 

1888.  Maj.  Henry  F.  W.  Little,  Manchester. 

1889.  Rev.  Perec  U.  Frost,  Littleton. 
1890  i  ^^^^'  ^o'^B''^  ^°''''i  I'liiiter  Harbor. 

(  Albert  S.  Bntchellor,  Littleton. 

1891.  Charles  F.  Stone,  Laconia. 

1892.  Rev.  £.  R.  Witkins,  Ooncord. 

1893.  Capt.  F.  H.  Buffain,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1894.  No  oration. 

1895.  George  E.  Bales,  Wilton. 

1896.  Rev.  John  Jaffrey,  Littleton. 

1897.  Rev.  H.  T.  Barnard,  Bradford,  Vt. 

1898.  Charles  R.  Corning,  Concord. 
189!).  No  oration. 

1900.  No  oration. 

1901.  Edward  Blake. 

1902.  J.  W.  Jones. 

'  1903.    Bev.  W.  C.  Litchfield. 
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TABLE  47. 

OFFICERS  EVART8  W.  FARR,   CAMP  No.  11,  SONS  OF 

VETERANS. 

Oboanizbd  Oct.  29,  1883. 

1883.     Daniel  F.  Chase,  Gapt. ;  Charles  F.  Simpson,  1  Lt. 

Chester  P.  Chase,  2  Lt. ;  8.  Everett  Richardson,  Ord.  Sergt. 
To  July  1,  1884.    Daniel  F.  Chase,  Capt.;  Charles  F.  Simpson,  1  Lt. 

Chester  P.  Chase,  2  Lt. ;  S.  Everett  Richardson,  Ord.  Sergt. 
To  Dec.  31,  1884.     Clicster  T.  Chase,  Capt.;  S.  Everett  Richardson, 
1  Lt. 

Benjamin  F.  Heath,  2  Lt. ;  Harry  L.  Merrill,  Ord.  Sergt. 
1885.     S.  Everett  Richardson,  Capt. ;  Benjamin  F.  Heath,  1  Lt. 

Wilfred  M.  Kenney,  2  Lt.;  L.  Joseph  Crane,  Ord.  Sergt. 
1880.     Wilfred  M.  Kenney,  Capt. ;  William  A.  Beebe,  1  Lt. 

L.  Joseph  (yrane,  2  Lt. ;  Daniel  F.  Chase,  Onl.  Sergt. 

1887.  William  A.  JWbe,  Capt.;  L.  Joseph  Crane,  1  Lt. 
Will  E.  Smith,  2  Lt.;  Henry  D.  Harriman,  Ord.  Sergt. 

1888.  Will  E.  Smith,  Capt.;  Henry  D.  Harriman,  1  Lt. 
Harry  Simpson,  2  Lt.;  Wilfred  M.  Kenney,  Ord.  Sergt. 

1889.  Henry  D.  Harriman,  Capt;  Edwin  E.  Gates,  1  Lt. 
n,  D.  Sherry,  2  Lt. ;  Wilfred  M.  Kenney,  Ord.  Sorgt. 

In  1889  the  camp  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  want  of  material  to 
keep  up  the  organization. 
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TABLE  48. 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS,  No.  27. 

Chabtbbcd  Fxbbuaby  26,  1886. 


Siftto. 

PiMldMkt. 

8r.  TlM-Prarident. 

Jr.  Tiiw-PiMUeot. 

1886 

Alzioa  Currier 

Losie  H.  Underwood 

Lizzie  Bishop 

1886 

i< 

Bella  Simpson 

ti         "^ 

1887 

E.  Carrie  Farr 

II 

Mattie  A.  Carter 

1888 

<i 

M 

Dora  Chase 

1889 

Bella  Simpeon 

Mabel  A.  Gordon 

1890 

II 

Rose  W.  Kenney 

II 

1801 

« 

Olive  Vandecar 

Susan  Stevens 

1802 

Rom  W.  Kennej 

Susan  Stevens 

Mary  Stevens 

1808 

II 

Jennie  L.  Smith 

II 

1804 

Saian  Stevens 

II 

II 

1806 

Jennie  h.  Smith 

Mary  Stevens 

Kliza  Burnham 

18U6 

i« 

Eliza  Uurnliuni 

Lucy  Suiitli 

1897 

Ellxa  Burnham 

Lucy  Smith 

EUzabetli  Miller 

1898 

i< 

11 

II 

1800 

Mary  £.  Simondt 

II 

Lucy  Smith 

1000 

II 

11 

M 

1001 

Alzlna  Currier 

1002 

Mary  £.  Simondt 

Susan  Stevens 

Lizzie  Bishop 

1003 

II 

Llsziu  VVilkins 

Julia  Brown 

Date. 

BccraCaij. 

TnMonr. 

ChapLaJo. 

1886 

Rote  W.  Kenney 

Ella  B.  Olmsted 

Mabel  A.  Gordon 

1886 

ti 

Abby  B.  Quimby 

II 

1887 

Alice  T.  Mofiett 

Alzlna  Currier 

Susan  Stevens 

1888 

II 

II 

II 

1889 

Sue  W.  Bronion 

IC 

II 

1890 

Eiiaa  Bumtiam 

(f 

II 

1891 

Helen  M.  Clogaton 

M 

Mabel  A.  Gordon 

1892 

M 

l( 

11 

1893 

<l 

« 

It 

1894 

Bella  Simpson 

II 

Mary  E.  Simonds 

1806 

II 

11 

w 

1806 

II 

II 

II 

1807 

II 

II 

II 

1898 

u 

l( 

Jennie  Smith 

1809 

Ella  B.  Olmsted 

<l 

Kliza  Burnliam 

1000 

II 

If 

II 

1001 

Mabel  Spofford 

Ella  B.  Olmsted 

Jennie  Hmitli 

1902 

OlWe  S.  Mowatt 

II 

Celia  West 

1003 

11 

II 

Kliza  Burnham 
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TABLE  49. 

LIST  OF  PENSTONKRS  RESIDING  IN  LITTLETON. 

•  Dbad. 

Applcbee,  Charles  II. 

Bedell,  Curtis.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Bickford,  John  W.* 

Bowman,  Albert  H. 

Burnham,  Frank  E. 

Burnham,  Henry  B. 

Bishop,  Henry  D. 

Carpenter,  Albert.     P.  O.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Carr,  Michael. 

Cleasby,  George  W. 

Clough,  Daniel  M.* 

Glosson,  Charles.* 

Coburn,  Charles  R.* 

Cowing,  Charles  W. 

Crane,  William  A. 

Crouch,  Calvin  P.* 

Currier,  Hiram  E. 

Dodge,  Isaac  F. 

Dodge,  liinaldo.* 

Dow,  Amos  S.     P.  0.  ad.  Pattenville. 

Dow,  Samuel  H. 

Elliott,  Benjamin  F.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Elmer,  Sidney  A.* 

Eudy,  William  D.     P.  0.  wi.  North  Littleton. 

Farr,  George.* 

Fitzgerald,  Francis  W.* 

Fuller,  George  W.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Gaskil],  Augustine  C. 

Glazier,  Frank.     P.  0.  ad.  Gonldsville,  Vt. 

Gordon,  Alba  II.* 

Gray,  Jared  W. 

Greene,  Chauncey  H. 

Harriman,  William. 

Hatch,  George  0.  W. 

Heath,  Benjamin  F.* 

Heath,  William.* 

Howland,  Andrew  J.,  alias  Charles  Spaulding. 

Hunt,  John  Q.  A. 

Kenney,  Horace  J.* 
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Lovejoy,  Charles  W. 

Lovejoy,  Henry  H.* 

Lovejoy,  Warren  W. 

Martineau,  William. 

McCarty,  Charles.* 

Merrill,  James  W.* 

Miller,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Morgan,  Peter  A. 

Moiilton,  Elmer  C* 

Moulton,  John  F.* 

Place,  G«orge  W.* 

Pollard,  Milo  C.     P.  0.  ad.  North  Littleton. 

Powers,  Clark  W.* 

Presby,  Oscar  H.     P.  0.  ad.  Hyman,  N.  H. 

Bichardson,  Ilurenso. 

Richardson,  Ira  M. 

liounsevel,  William  D. 

Sawyer,  Elliott  E. 

Shute,  Horace. 

Bimonds,  Solon  L. 

Simpson,  Chester. 

Simpson,  Riley  S. 

Smillie,  John. 

Spaulding,  Charles.     See  Andrew  J.  Howlaud. 

Stevens,  True  M. 

Stevenson,  John  H. 

Simpson,  John  T. 

Taylor,  Leonard. • 

Vandecar,  Spencer  A. 

Weller,  William  W. 

Wells,  Benjamin  F. 

Wheeler,  Silas.* 

Williams,  Franklin  B.* 

Woodward,  John.* 

Dkpekdants. 

Brown,  Diana  W. 
Burnham,  Hope  C* 

Widows. 

Bamum,  Sophia  E. 

Bickford,  Jane. 

Bowman,  Alma. 

Dunn,  Edna  F.* 

Fisk,  Adaline .•    War  of  1812. 

Fitzgerald,  Harriet. 
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French,  Matilda  A. 
Gordon,  Mabel  A. 
Morrison,  Susan  F.* 
Powers,  Clarissa  E. 
Quimby,  Mary  A. 
Sherry,  Maria  S. 
Streeter,  Lovica  C. 
Tunney,  Ellen. 


TABLE  60. 

NAMES  OF  SOLDIERS   WHO  WERE  KILLED  OR  DIED  OF  DIS- 
EASE, WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION,  QUOTA  OF  LITTLETON. 

BuRNiiAM,  Gborge  W.,  killed,  Aug.  26,  1863,  Morris  Island,  S.  C. 

BuRNHAM,  William  W.,  died  of  disease,  April  6^  1862^  Roanoke 
Island,  N.  C. 

Burton,  Lbonaro  W.,  died  of  wds.,  Oct.  16,  1864,  New  Market 
Road,  Va. 

Carprntrr,  Ebrnezrr,  died  of  disease,  Feb.  4,  1864,  Point  Look- 
out, Md. 

Closron,  Alanson  F.,  died  of  wds.,  May  11,  1863,  Providence  Church 
Road,  Va. 

Dkiiomk,  Joim,  diod  of  wds.,  Ang.  8,  1864,  City  Point,  Va. 

Dktrtcii,  John,  killed,  Feb.  20,  1864,  Olustee,  Fla. 

Dodge,  Lyman  \V.,  died  of  disease,  Jan.  28,  1862,  Hatteras  Inlet,  8.  C. 

Gilbert,  John  W.,  died  of  disease,  Jan.  29,  1865,  Fort  Eeno^  D.  C. 

Oilman,  Lovkutn,  killed,  June  1,  1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

(rooDwiN,  Frank  H.,  diod  of  disease,  Oct.  25,  18(>4,  Petersburg,  Va. 

JIanscomk,  Samukl  F.,  died  of  wds.,  May  29,  1863,  Port  Hudson,  I>a. 

Harris,  Charles  E.,  died  of  disease,  Nov.  30,  1864,  U.  8.  Gen.  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Mass. 

Harris,  Cyrus,  died  of  disease,  Jnly  22,  1864,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Hill,  Guy  W.,  died  of  wds.,  Sept.  16,  1862,  Washiiigton  College 
Hospital,  D.  C. 

Johnson,  William  *,  died  of  disease,  Aug.  17,  1864,  on  U.  S.  ship 
"Cricket." 

Messer,  George  B.,  killed,  Aug.  29,  1862,  Bull  Run,  Va. 

MoFFETT,  Davio  B.,  died  of  disease,  Nov.  24,  1862,  near  Fairfax  Semi- 
nary, Va. 

Moore,  Capt.  William  A.,  killed,  Dec.  13,  1864,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Nurse,  George  W.,  died  of  disease,  Aug.  1,  1863,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Place,  Jonathan,  killed,  June  1,  1864,  Cold  Harbor,  Va. 

Smith,  Jason,  died  of  disease,  July  17,  1864,  City  Point,  Va. 

Streeter,  James  M.,  died  of  disease,  March  7,  1863,  Newport 
News,  Va. 
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Thrbeauz,  Pbteb,  died  of  wds.,  June  18,  1804,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TowNE,  Norman,  died  of  disease,  Aug.  3,  1863,  PorUmouth,  Va. 
Wallace  Andrew  M.,  died  of  disease,  Jan.  26, 1863,  Aquia  Creek,  Va. 
Welch,  George,  died  of  disease.  May  20,  1864,  Bed  River,  La. 
Wfschert,  William,  died  of  disease,  Out.  19,  1864,  Natchez,  Miss. 
WiLKiNS,  Philip,  died  of  disease,  Dec.  18,  1861,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Woodward,  Lyman  E.,  died  of  wds.,  April  24,  1864,  Andersonville 
Prison,  Ga. 

Natives  of  Littleton  on  the  Quota  of  other  Towns. 

Aldrigh,  Ira  F.,  died  of  disease,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Aldrioh,  John  C,  killed,  Natchez,  Miss.,  March  27,  1865. 
Allen,  George  S.,  killed,  June  1,  1864,  Bethesda  Church,  Va. 
Bowman,  Franklin  A.,  supposed  killed,  Wilderness,  Va.,  n.  f.  r. 

A.  G.  0.  Mass. 
Bowman,  Ira,  died  of  wds.,  Oct.  6, 1862,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Bowman,  David,  died  of  disease,  April  17, 1863,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 
Caas,  Bknj.  Q.,  died  of  wds.,  Aug.  2,  1864,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Dike,  Charles  L.,  died  of  disease,  Feb.  18, 1865,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Farr,  Charles  J.,  died  of  wds.,  June  5,  1862,  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
Hatch,  David  O.,  died  of  disease,  March  13, 1863,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hatch,  Obsd  B.,  killed,  Oct.  19,  1864,  Middletown,  Va. 
Hinds,  Elisha,  killed  in  the  naval  service,  1864. 
Little,  Samuel  H.,  killed.  May  13, 1864,  Drewrj's  Bluff,  Va. 
Pbisby,  Hollis  W.,  died  of  disease,  Aug.  23, 1863,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


TABLE  61. 
PERSONAL  ARMY  RECORDS. 

Soldiers  from  Littleton,  War  with  Spain. 

Baker,  Edward  0.,  b.  Leeds,  Canada,  1876;  enl.  and  must,  in  June 

18,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  D,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct.  31,  1898. 
Beauguaine,  Thorn,  b.  Richmond,  Canaiia,  1872;  enl.  and  must,  in 

July  8,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  A,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years ;  mast. 

out  Oct.  31,  1808. 
Bedell,  Ralph  F.,  b.  Coaticook,  Canada,    1866 ;   enl.  and  must  in 

June  24,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  A,  1st  N.  U.  Vols,  for  two  years; 

must,  out  Oct.  31,  1898. 
Buhnham,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hope  C,  b.  in  Littleton, 

Nov.  26,  1856;  enl.  May  7,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  K,  1st  N.  H.  Vols. 

for  two  years ;  must,  in  May  9, 1898;  must,  out  Oct.  31, 1898. 
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Clark,  William  H,,  b,  Sherbrook,  Cftundft,   1876;  enl.  and  mint,  in 

July  C,  1898,  *<!  Friv.  Co.  E,  Ist  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  j-eara;  mast 

ont  Oct.  31,  1898. 
Connor,  John,  b   Lingwtck,  Canwia,  1876}  enl.  and  must,  in  July  8, 

1898,  ns  Priv.  Co.  A,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years ;  moat,  ont 

Oct.  31. 1898. 
CoRFT,  Waltbr  B.,  b,  Littlctoi),  1870;  enl.  and  ninst.  in  July  11, 

1898,  aa  1'riv.  Co.  D,  letN.  H.  Yols.  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct.  31,  1898.  . 

CuHHiNRB,  Walter  H.,  b.  Lancaster,  1873 ;  enl.  and  must,  in  Jime  18, 

1898,  ns  Priv.  Co.  M,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct.  31,  1898. 
Dblanky,  William  G.,  b.GIover,  Vt., 1876;  enl.andmnst.  in  July  1, 

1898,  as  Prir.  Co.  E,  lat  N.  H.  Vole,  for  two  years ;  most  out 

Oct.  31,  1898. 
Gordon,  Harrt  A.,  non  of  Alba  H.  and  Mabel  A.,  b.  in  Littleton, 

June  6,  1874 ;  enl.  and  must,  in  July  1,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  E,  Ist 

N.  H.  Vole,  for  two  years;  must,  out  Oct  31,  1898. 
Gray,  Elmer  0.,  b.  Lunenburg,  Vt,  1877 ;  enl.  and  must  in  June  18, 

1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  A,  1st  N.  H.  Vole,  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct  31,  1898. 
IIiOGiNH,  Jrsrr  C.,  son  of  Madison  and  Itetsey,  b.  Littleton,  Aug.  16, 

1872  i  enl.  and  must  in  June  17, 1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  B,  Ist  N.  H. 

Vnln.  for  two  years;  must  nnt  Oct.  .11,  1898. 
IIoDOMAN,  Samuel  W.,  son  of  Cbnrtoa  and  Sarah  E.,  b.  Littleton, 

Jan.  21,  ISrei;  enl.  and  most,  in  June  17,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.   A, 

1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  must,  out,  Oct  31,  1898. 
HouLR,  Euokne  J.  S,,  b.  Stock  Center,  Canada,  1877;  enl.  and  must 

in  July  5,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  E,   1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years; 

must  mit  Oct.  .31,  lfW)8. 
LiBOBT,  William  I.,  b.  St.  Stevens,  Canada,  1879;  enl.  and  must,  in 

Jnne  21,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  A,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years; 

mnst  out  Oct  31,  1898. 
Lucia,  Warrbn  J.,  b.  Betlilehem,  1880;  enl,  and  must,  in  Jane  20, 

1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  S,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years ;  must,  out 

Oct  31,  1898. 
Mann,  Howarr  A.,  b.  Newbury,  Vt,  1879;  enl.  and  must,  in  Juno  J7, 

1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  E,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct  31,  1898. 
Parker,  Madison  A.,  b.  Concord,  Vt,  1870;  enl.  and  must  in  June 

24,  1898,  as  Friv.  Co.  A,  Ist  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  must,  out 

Oct  31,  1898. 
Fdlsifer,  Edward  H.,  b.  Auburn,  Me.,  1876;  enl.  and  must,  in  June 

20,  1898,  as  Friv.  Co.  D,  1st  K.  H.  Vols,  for  two  yearsj  must,  out 

Oct.  31,  1898. 
Smith,  Fred.  L.,  b.  Montpelier,  Vt,  1875;  enl.  and  must,  in  June  17, 
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1898,  as  Priv.  Go.  M^  Ist  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two  years;  most,  oat 

Oct.  31, 1898. 
Stsbre,  William  B.,  son  of  William,  b.  in  Littleton^  1878;  enl.  and 

must,  in  July  13,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  G,  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two 

years;  must,  out  Oct.  31,  1898. 
WTCKOFFy  William  V.,  b.  New  Germantown,  N.  J.,  1876;  enl.  and 

must,  in  June  22,  1898,  as  Priv.  Co.  A^  1st  N.  H.  Vols,  for  two 

years;  must,  out  Oct.  31, 1898. 
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Atkinson,  Rev.  Mr.,  206. 
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Stephen  Webster,  461. 
Audit,  committee  to,  227. 
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Kphraim,  147. 168. 164. 176,  201,  218. 

Jaicob,  147.  164,  191,  201. 
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Baker  Brook.  8. 
Balcli,  John  W..  886,  409. 

Sylvaniis.  800.  806,  807.  818. 
Banquet  on  arrival  of  first  stage-coach,  274. 
Barnes,  George  S.,  438,  480,  471. 
BarrPtt.  A.  J.,  608. 

George  W..  622,  602. 

James  J..  824,  411.  477,  484,  602,  608, 
606.602. 

Warren  L..  472. 
Barron,  John,  466. 
Barllett.  Ksra,  221. 
Bass,  Van  N.,  406. 
Boas    &   Ciiurchill   ('*  White   Mountain 

Banner  ")  406. 
Batcheltier,  OUs.  811. 
Batuhellor.  A.  8.,  281, 262,  824,  8&3.  428. 
429.  470,  478.  616,  610.  621,  622,  626, 
688.  662.  664.  660.  670.  686. 
Batchellnr  &  Mitchell,  680. 
Bath,  147. 148. 

charter  of.  140. 

population  of,  172. 
Bay  ley.  MS  Bailey. 
Bean,  Flora  8.,  82. 

J.  B.,  610. 

Jerome,  486. 

Leslie  F..  666. 

Wallace.  464. 
Bear  Hunt  of  1806.  268. 
Beard.  Oscar  L..  428.  482. 
Beattie.  Dr.  William  J..  672. 
Bedel.  Timothy,  188. 
Bedell,  Curtis.  610.  672. 
Bedstead  Factory.  821. 
Beebe,  Rev.  George  W.,  471. 
Bell,  Gov.  John,  206. 

John,  447. 

J.  8.,  647. 

8amuel.  447. 
Bellows.  Benjamin,  416. 

Catharine  W.  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  410. 

Rliza  (Mrs.CalTin  Ainsworth),  289.418. 

Henry  A..  252.  264.  267.  272,  277,  286, 
289.  800.  805.  824,  842,  887,  401,  410, 
412.  418.  416-420. 

Mrs.  Henry  A..  410. 

Rev.  Henry  W.,  416. 

John,  260. 

Rot.  John  A.,  619. 

Joslah,  610. 

Thomas,  416. 

WillUm  H.,  672 

William  J.,  206.  267,  280.  821.  412, 418, 
410,  428.  487.  606.  617.  637.  667. 
Bellows  &  8teTens  (H.  W.  and  Truman, 

818 
BemU,  Henry,  104. 108,  218,  226. 


Bemis,  John.  268. 

Moses  P..  464.  466. 

Zenas  L..  26.S.  260. 
Bennington  Street,  146. 
Benton,  charter,  146. 
Benton,  Jacob.  410. 
Berkley,  William,  801.  806. 
Berry,  NaUianiel  8.,  898.  391,  806. 
Bethlehem    (first   named   Lloyd    Hills). 

146, 408.  619.  626. 
Bickford,  Edward,  440. 

Thomas.  806. 

William  J..  472. 
Uidwell,  Qeorgu  F.,  467. 
Bingham,  Abel,  660. 

Edward  F.,  619,  668. 

Elislia  Warner.  642. 

George  A..  324. 418.  420, 487,  488,  600, 
602.604-668. 

George  H.,  666.  680,  600. 

Harry,  821,  89Q,  404.  418,  420.  600, 
601.  602.  608.  606.  617,  621.  626. 
662.  668-604 ;  criminal  cases  of.  669, 
660. 

Jonathan,  660. 

Joseph,  660. 

Samuel.  666. 

Thomas.  664. 
Bingham  &  Bingham,  666. 
Bingham,  Mitchell  &  Batclielior,  680. 
Bingham,  H.  &  G.  A.,  606. 
Birds  of  Littleton,  64-104 ;  LUt  of.  08- 
104. 

American  Red  Surt,  94. 

Baltimore  Oriole.  82. 

Bittern,  67 ;  Least.  67. 

Blackbird,  Cow,  82;  Red-winged.  82. 

Bluebird.  06. 

Bobolink,  82. 

Brown  Creeper.  06. 

Brown  Thrasher.  07. 

Butcher  Bird  (Great  Northern  Shrike) 
00. 

Clierry  Bird,  80. 

Chewink,  87. 

Chickadee,  06. 

Chimney  Swift,  78. 

Coot,  American,  68. 

Crow  81 

Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  76;  Yellow-billed, 
76. 

Dabchick  (Dipper),  64. 

Dove,  Turtle.  71. 

Duck.  Black  or  Dusky,  06;  Fish  or 
Sheldrake.  66;  Golden-eyed,  66; 
Ruddy,  66;  Wood,  66;  Hooded 
Mergansers.  66. 

Eagle.  Bald.  78;  Golden,  74. 

Flicker.  77. 

Flycatcher,  Great-crested.  79;  Green- 
crested.  80;  Least,  80;  Traill's,  80; 
Yellow-bellied,  80. 

Goldfinch.  84. 

Goose.  Snow.  66 ;  Wild,  66. 

Grackle,  Purple,  81 ;  Rnsty,  81. 
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Grebe,  Homed,  64 ;  Bed-necked,  06. 
Groiiee,  Kuffled,  70 ;  Spruce,  70. 
Gull,  BonnpArte*!,  66 ;  Herring,  06. 
Hawk,    Broiid- winged,   72;    Cooper**, 

71;  Duck,  78;  Goshawk,  71;  Marsh, 

71 ;  Pigeon,  73;  Hed-ihouldered,  72  ; 

Redtiiiled,    72  ;    Rongli-legged,  78  ; 
Sharp-shinned,  71 ;  Sparrow,  78. 
Heron,  Great  Blue,  07;    Green,   67; 

Night,  67,  68. 
Indigo  Bird,  88. 
Jay,  Blue,  81 ;  Canada,  81. 
King  Bird,  78. 
Kingfisher,  76. 
Kinglet,   Golden-crowned,   96;   liubj- 

crowned,  08. 
Lapland  Ijongspnr,  86. 
IxKin,  Common,  66;  Red-throated,  06. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  04. 
Meadow  I^rk,  82. 
Mud  Hen,  68. 
Night  Hawk,  78. 
Osprey,  74. 
Oren  Bird,  94. 
Owl,  Arcadian,  74 ;  Arctic,  74 ;  Barred, 

74;    Great-horned,  76;    Hawk,  76; 

Screech,  76. 
Peregrine  Falcon.  73. 
Pewee,  70 ;  Wood,  79. 
Phebe,  79. 

Pigeons,  Passenger,  81. 
I*ine  Finch,  8.3. 
Pino  (iroshcak,  88. 
]*urplc  Fincli,  83. 
Purple  Martin,  80. 
Quail,  70. 
Bed  Crossbill,  88. 
Bedpoll  Linnet,  84. 
Bing-necked  Plover,  08. 
Bnhin.  07. 

Bnschronslcd  GroKltrak,  87. 
Buhy -throated  Ilnmming-bird,  78. 
Sandpiper,    Greater    Yellow-logs,    70; 

Lesser  Yellow-legs,  70;    f«east,  60; 

Pectoral,  70;  SoliUry,  69;  Spotted, 

60 :  Upland,  69. 
Scarlet  Tanager,  88. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  91. 
Snow-Bird,  Black,  86 ;  White,  86. 
Sparrow,  Chipping,  80;    English,  84; 

Field,  86;    Fox,  87;    Savannn,  86; 

Song,  87;    Swamp,   87;    Tree,   86; 

Vesper,    85 ;     White-crowned,    86 ; 

White-throated,  85;  Yellow-winged, 

85 ;  Henslow's  Yellow-winged,  86. 
Swallow,   Bank,  80;  Bam,  88;  Bare, 

88 ;  White-bellied,  88. 
Thrush,  Hermit,  07 ;  OliTe-backed,  07 ; 

Tawny,  07 ;  Wood,  07. 
Titlark,  96. 
Vireo,  Blue-headed,  90;  Philadelphia, 

00;    Bed-eved,   89;    Warbling,  90; 

White-eyed,     90 ;     Yellow-throated, 

90. 
Virginia  Bail,  68. 


Warbler,  Bay-breasted,  08 ;  Black  and 
White,  91;  Black  and  Yellow,  02; 
Black  Poll,  92 ;  Black-throated  Blue, 
02;  Black-throated  Green,  98;  Blue, 
Yellow-backed,   98;    Chestnut-sided- 
02 ;  Nashville,  01 ;  Orange-throated, 
98;  Pine  Creeping,  08;  Yellow  Red, 
poll,  03 ;  Yellow-rumped,  92. 
Whippoorwill,  77. 
White-winged  Crossbill,  84. 
White^bellied  NuUiatch,  90. 
Woodcock,  08. 

Woodpecker,  Black-backed  three-toed, 
77 ;  Downy,  76  ;  Hairy.  76 ;  Pigeon, 
77 ;    Pileated,  76 ;    Red-lieaded,  77  ; 
Yellow-bellied,  77. 
Bishop,  Henry  1).,  447,  618. 
Nathaniel,  300. 
Bussell  M.,  178. 
Samuel,  178. 
Black  Mountain,  2,  0. 
Blacksmith,  217. 
Blaisdell,  Daniel,  221. 
Blake,  James,  174. 
Moses.  171,  184,  lOL 
William  H.,  672. 
Blanchard,  Joseph,  145. 
Blodgett,  Charles  B.,  618. 
Cymt  B.,  402,  610. 
Jeremiah,  887,  363,  601. 
Bloss,  Walter,  186. 
Blueberry  Mountain,  2,  0, 17. 
Holies,  Simeon,  debate  with  Harry  llib- 

bard,  400. 
Bond,  Frank  P.,  672. 
Bonds,  issued  to  pay  war  debt,  482. 
of  Water  Plant,  622. 
rote  to  issue,  to  build  Town  Hall,  617. 
Bondsmen  for  Constable,  226. 
Bonney,  Benjamin  West,  410,  496,  497. 

Peter,  202,  21  li,  228,  237,  240, 280. 
Books,  town,  first  provision  for,  100. 

procured.  202. 
Bosprey,  Kli,  460. 
Boston,  Mass.,  610. 
Botany,  32-60. 
Adder*s-Tongue  Family  (Ophrogloesa- 

cse),  66. 
Alders,  88. 

Amaranth  Family  (Aroarantacese),  60. 
Arbor  VIIsb,  88. 
Arum  Family  (Aracess),  64. 
Ash,    Black,    37;    Bed,   37;    White, 

87. 
Balsam  Fir,  38. 
Baneberry,  83. 
Barberry,  .34. 

Barberry  Family  (Berberidacen),  39. 
Basswood,  35. 
Bee-bslm,  38. 
Beech,  38. 
Bindweed,  37. 
Birches,  38. 

Birthroot   Family    (Arittolochiracee), 
61. 
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BoUnv :  Black  Alder,  80. 
Bladder  Campion,  86. 
Bladder  wort  Famil/  (LentibulariaceaB), 

60. 
Bloodroot,  84. 

Borage  Family  (Borraginacen),  40. 
Bouncing  Bett,  86. 
Broom-Rape  Family    (OrobancliaceaB), 

49. 
Buckwheat     Family     (Polygonaoen), 

60,61. 
Bugle  Weed,  88. 
Buttercups,  88. 
Butternut,  88. 
Campamela,  87. 
Campanula  Family    (Campanulaoen), 

48. 
Carolina  Geranium,  86. 
Cashew  Family  (Anacardiacen),  42. 
Catnip,  88. 

Cat-Uil  Family  (Typliacese),  64. 
Celandine,  84. 

Cherry,  Wild,  80;  Choke,  80. 
Chick  weed,  86. 
Chokeberry,  80. 
Cinnamon  Rose,  80. 
Cinquefoil,  80.     * 
Clover,  86. 

Club  Moss  Family  (LycopodicesB),  66. 
Cohash,  Blue,  d4. 
Columbine,  Wild,  88. 
Composite  Family  (Compositas),  40,47. 
ConvolTulus,  87. 
Coralroot,  88. 
Corydalis,  Pale,  84. 

Cress,  Bitter,  86;  Marsh,  86;  Rock,  86. 
Crowfoot  Family  (RanunculacesB),  82, 

88,80. 
Cucumber  Family  (Cncurbitaceas),  44. 
Dead  Nettle,  88. 
Dogbane,  87. 

Dogbane  Family  (ApocynacesB),  49. 
Dogwood  Family  (CornacesB),  46. 
Dutchman's  Breeches,  84. 
Enclianter's  Nighuhade,  87. 
Euphorbia,  88. 
Evening  Primrose,  87. 
Evening  Primrose  Family  (Onagraoess), 

Ferns  (Filices),  66. 

FlcoldesB,  46. 

Figwort  Family  (SerophularioesB),  49. 

Flora,  82. 

Flowering  Plants  of  Littleton.  82,  66. 

Frog's-bit  Family  ( IIydrocharidace«), 

63. 
Frost  Orape,  80. 
Frost-weed,  86. 

Fumitory  Family  (Fumariacen),  86, 40. 
Gamapetalous  Plants,  87. 
Gentian  Family  (GentianacesB),  49. 
Gentians,  87. 

Geranium  Family  (GeraniaoesB),  41. 
Ginseng,  87. 
Ginseng  Family  (AraliaoesB),  46. 


Goldthread,  88. 

Goosefoot  Family  (Chenopodicen),  60. 

Ground-nut,  88. 

Hardback,  86. 

Heath  Family  (Ericacese),  4& 

Hemlock,  88. 

Hemp.  88. 

Herb  Robert.  86. 

Hickory  Nut,  88. 

Hog  Pea-nut,  86. 

Holly  Family  (Ilidnea),  42. 

Honeysuckle,  87. 

Honeysuckle  Family    (Caprifoliaoese), 

46. 
Hop  Hornbeam,  88. 
Hop  Vine,  88. 
Iris  Family  (IridacesB),  68. 
Iron  Wood,  da 
Jewel  Weed,  80. 
Jlmson  Weed,  88. 
Lady's  Slipper,  89. 
Lady's  Tresses,  88. 
Leatlierwood,  88. 
Lily    Family    (Liliaceo)).   64;    White 

Pond,  84 ;  Yellow  Pond,  81. 
Linden,  36. 

Linden  Family  (Tiliaoes),  4L 
Live-forEver,  87. 
Liverwort,  82. 
lobelia,  87. 

liObclia  Family  (Tiobcliaces).  4& 
liocust  Tree,  30. 
Loosestrife,  87. 

Madder  Family  (RubiacesBl  40. 
Mallow  Family  (MalvaoesB),  86,  41. 
Marsh  St.  Johnswort,  86. 
Meadow  Rue,  83. 
Meadow  Sweet,  86. 
Medick,  80. 
Mermaid- weed,  87. 

Mezereum  Family  (ThvmelisBce«),  51. 
Milk-weed  Family  (Asclepladacese),  40. 
Milkwort  Family  (Polygalacesei),  42. 
Mitrewort,  87. 
Moccasin-Flower,  89. 
Monocotyledonous  Plants,  68,  64. 
Morning   Glory  Family    (CunvolvuU- 

cesB),  49. 
Mossy  Stone-Crop,  87. 
Motherwort,  88. 
Mountain  Ash,  88;  Holly,  30. 
Mullein,  88. 

MusUrd  Family  (Crucifera),  40. 
Nettle  Family  (Urticacess),  61. 
Nightshade  Family  (Solanaceas),  40. 
Oak  Family  (CupulifenD),  61,  62. 
Oaks,  88. 

Olive  Family  (Oleacen),  48. 
Orchis  Family  (Orchidacese),  68. 
Pappoose-root,  34. 
Parnassus,  Grass  of,  87. 
PArsley  Family  (UmbeUifer»)»  46. 
Peppermint,  88. 
Pickerel  Weed  Family  (Pontederiaces), 

64. 
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Pine  Fiimny  (Conifeitc),  62;  Fitch,  38; 

Kl>d,  88 ;  VV liite,  88. 
Pink  Family  (CarynptiyllaceB),  41. 
Pitclier  IMant,  84;  Family  (Sarracenia- 

ce»),  89. 
Plantain  Family  (Plantaginacea),  60. 
PUntnin,  Rattlesnake,  89. 
Plantaint,  88. 
Poplar,  88. 

Poppy  Family  (PapaTerncen),  40. 
Prickly  Asli  (Rntaceo),  42. 
Primrose  Family  (Primulaceie),  48. 
Pulse  Family  (Leguminoise),  42. 
Purslfine  Family  (Portulacacen),  41. 
"  Puslcy,"  86. 

Raspberry,  Pnrple  Flowering,  86. 
Rein-Orchis,  30. 

Rock-Rose  Family  (Clstacese),  40. 
liose  Family  (Rosnceae),  43. 
Rush  Family  (Juneacess),  64. 
Sarracenia,  Purple,  84. 
Barsspnrtlla,  Bristly,  37. 
Snxifrnge  Family  (Saxifrngaceoe),  44. 
Saxifrage,    Golden,    87;     Rock,     80; 

Swamp,  36. 
Self-heal,  38. 
Shad-bush,  36. 
Skull-cap,  38. 
Sleepy  Catchfly,  86. 
Soapberry  Fsmily  (Sapindacese),  42. 
Spenrmint,  38. 
Spikenard,  37. 
Spring  Beauty,  36. 
Spurge  Family  ( EnphorbiacesB),  61. 
Sqnirrel  Corn,  84. 
St.  John's-wort  Family  (Hyperlcacea*), 

41. 
Staff-Tree  Family  (Celastracen),  42. 
Steeple-Brush,  36. 

Stone-Crop  Fnmily  (CrassnlAcese),  44. 
Strawhrrrv,  Barren,  80;  Wild,  86. 
Snninch,  .Ui. 

Sundew  Family  (DroseracosD),  44. 
Sweet  Fern,  38. 

Sweet-Gale  Family  (Myricaceie),  61« 
Tamarnck,  88. 
Tonch-iiie-not,  36. 
Trailing  Arbutus,  37. 
T  way  blade,  38. 
Vervain    Family    (VerbenaceB),   60; 

Blue,  88. 
Vetch.  36. 

Vine  Fnmily  (VitacesB),  42. 
Violet  Fsmily  (Violacen),  40. 
VioleU,  36. 
Virginia  Creeper,  36. 
Virffin's  Bower,  32 
Walnut  FAmily  (Juglandacen),  61. 
Water-Lily  Family  (Nymphasacen),  30. 
Water  Milfoil,  37. 

Water  Milfoil  Family  (Haloragese),  44. 
Water  Plaintain  Family  (Alismacese), 

Water  Purslane,  37. 
Water  Starwori,  37. 


Wild  Ginger,  88. 

Willow,  38. 

Willow  Family  (Salicaces),  62. 

Wind  Flower,  32. 

Winterberry,  86. 

Wintergreen,  87. 

Witch  Hazel,  87;   Family  (Hamame- 
lidesB),  44. 

Wood  Anemone,  82. 

Woodbine,  36. 

Yew,  38. 
Boundaries  of  Littleton,  1. 
Bounties,  in  Civil  War,  467, 481,482,488, 
484,  486. 

settlement  of,  with  State.  486.  486. 
Bowles,  Frank  A.,  672. 
Bowman,  Albert  H.,  466,  467. 

Curtis  C,  610,  626. 

Edwin,  461. 

Henry  A.,  428,  437. 

John,  822,  832.  401,  492. 

Mrs.  John,  284, 491. 

Jonas,  228,  491. 

Jonathsn,  401. 

Loren.  472. 

Walter,  226,  491. 

William,  824. 
Brackett,  Aaron,  264,  206,  891. 

Mrs.  Aaron,  284. 

Cephas,  324.  826,  861,  617,  667. 

Cliarles  W.,  667. 

Mrs.  C.  W..  487. 

William,  218,  264,  266,  276,  804.  824, 
668. 

Willinm  C,  616,  600.  601. 

William  R.,  408,  610. 
Bradford,  Joseph,  468. 
Bradford,  Mass.,  619. 
Bradley.  William  C,  416. 
Brndy,  John,  440. 
Brick  Store  Club,  .336,  886. 
Bridge,  John  1).,  604,  696. 
Bridge,  iron,  620^  cost  of.  621. 

over  Ammonoosuc,  228. 
Briggs,  James  F.,  647. 

Thomas,  407. 
Brodhead,  Wis.,  610. 
Brompton,  Can.,  220. 
Bronson,  Ortn,  388. 

Brooks  flowing  into  Amroonoosnc  River, 
8. 

flowing  into  Connecticut  River,  2,  8. 
Brooks.  Samuel,  221. 

Stephen,  464. 
Brown,  Daniel,  428,  432. 

Erastus.  364. 

George  P.,  464. 

Harrison,  472. 

Henry,  472. 

Josiah,461. 
Buchanan,  George  F.,  466. 
Buchier,  Peter,  460. 
Bock,  Horace,  404. 
Buck  Brook,  2. 
Buckley,  Will  P.,  600-691. 
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Badd'i  Ferry,  Md..  644. 
Bugbee,  Dr.  Ualpli.  470. 
Bandings  in  ]£^1840,  267,  208;   1850, 

822,328;  1887,408. 
Bullard,  E.  P.,  610. 

Sampson,  836. 
Bullock,  Nathaniel,  464. 
Burke,  Edmund,  280. 
Burkley,  Samuel  N.,  280. 
Burleigh,  Alvin,  610. 
Burnham,  Cvrus  E.,  480,  441,  468,  466. 

Elisha,  270,  800,  801,  806,  462. 

Frank  E.,  610. 

Franklin  J.,  460. 

George  W.,  428,  488,  440. 

Ileurj  B.,  461,  618. 

Moses  P.,  607. 

William  W.,  428,  488,  464. 
Burns,  Nathan,  401. 

Dr.  William,  227,  288,  264,  266,  276, 
207,  800. 
Busiel,  Charles  A.,  610. 


C. 


Cabin,  first,  built  in  Littleton,  location, 
168. 

locution  of  Caswell's  second,  170. 
Cabins,  method  of  building,  200. 
Cady,  All>ee,  362. 
Calioon,  Kilward,  667, 66a 

George  W.,  66a 
'*  Caledonian."  St.  Johnsbury,  404. 
Callioun,  Isaac,  618,  664. 
Calluhan,  James  A.,  440. 
Cameron.  John  H.,  442,  44a 

William  W.,  472. 
Campaign  Clubs,  412. 
Campaign  of  1867,  608. 
Campton,  cliarter,  46,  634. 
Canaan,  charter,  146. 
Canal,  Connecticut  Lake  to  Memphrema- 


gog,  276. 
idi< 


Candidates,  how  chosen,  207. 
Carding  Mill  burns,  267. 
Carletoii,  Kdniund,  2U8,  304, 803.  400, 411. 
610;  controversy  with  church  cou- 
cerning  slavery,  808-376. 

Mrs.  Edmund,  SO'i. 

Edmund,  Jr.,  478. 
Carpenter,  Albert,  461,  618. 

Rev.  £.  Irvin,'4lO,4ia 
Carriage  Shops,  820. 
Carrigan,  Hugh,  446.  446. 
Carroll.  Michael,  472. 
Carter,  Alba  II.,  401. 

Chester  H..  472. 

Curtis  P.,  472.  484. 

Kllery  H.,  466,  472. 

George.  617. 

Moses,  280. 

Nathaniel,  168, 161. 

Stephen,  404. 


Carter  Family  satUe  in  Littleton,  202. 
Cass,  Henry.  472. 
Caswell,  AIke,  178,  170. 

Apthorp.  160,  174,  176, 177, 178. 

Apthorp,  Jr.,  17a 

Aseph,  178, 

Bingham.  178. 

Mrs.  Bingham  (Nellie  Chase),  17a 

Caroline,  178. 

Clarissa,  17a 

Erastus  H.,  178. 

Ezra.  177. 

Hannah  Biogham,  166,  167,  176»  178, 
100. 

Ira.  170. 

John,  177,  888. 

Lyndolph,  178. 

Nathan,  148.  166, 166, 167, 168, 173, 174, 
176,106,106,200,201.200. 

Nathan,  Jr.,  160.  176,  177, 447. 

Osias.  177. 

Hoxey,  17a 

Sabrana,  178. 

Saphroiia,  178. 
Calo,  Cnlvin  K.,  411,412. 
Caucuses  oflOOO,  411. 
Cavalry,  First  N.  K.,  404. 

First  N.  II..  401. 
Cemetery,  first,  100. 
Census,  200. 

Centre  of  the  Town,  to  be  located,  227. 
Chair  Factory  burned,  284. 
Cluimlicrlain,  Horace  K.,  366, 350, 601, 617. 

John  E.,  :t44. 
Chandler,  Wiilkm  K.,610. 
Charlutie,  N.  C,  164. 
Charlton.  Edwin  A.,  610,  558. 

John  Mason,  806,  484.  502,  60:). 

Robert,  171.  184, 102, 108.  203.204,228. 
Charter  of  Chiswick,  150,  153.  150. 

of  Lancaster,  156. 

of  Littleton,  140. 
Charters.  144,  166. 
Chase.  John,  180,  102. 

Luther  M.,  446,  440. 

Nellie.  17a 
Chclinsfunl,  Mass.,  620. 
Chiciigu,  III.,  510,  634. 
Chiswick,  148.  140, 150.  150,  167. 
Christie,  Daniel  W.,  530. 
Churcli,Cmigregationai,  at  Waterford,  238. 

first,  230.  208. 

early  services,  206. 

members,  400. 
Church  and  State,  232.  240. 
Churchill    &    Bass,    published   "  White 

Mountain  Banner,"  400. 
Chntter,  Frederick  G.,  572. 
Cillcy,  J.  K.,  547. 
Circuses,  early.  278. 
Civil  War,  first  man  to  enlist  for,  644. 
Claremont,  400. 
Clarette,  l)u,  ia3. 
Clark,  Daniel,  388. 

George  A.,  510. 
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Clark,  John  A.,  472. 

Joseph  B.,  647. 

Tnnmr  M.,  620. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Albert  W.,  470. 

Morris,  34». 
Claj  Club,  412. 
Cleasbj,  George  W.,  461,  618. 
Cleasby  Farm,  lite  of  Hopkinion's  cabin, 

170. 
Clerclnnd,  John,  362. 
Climiite  and  Wenthcr,  105, 180. 
Cto88on,  Cliarles,  466. 

Elanson  Farr,  400. 
Cloud  Burst,  622. 
Clongh,  Danie]  M.,  401,  618. 

Henry  A.,  404, 406. 

Corp.  Samuel  J.,  461. 
Club,  Democratic,  412.j 

Whig,  412. 
Coach,  stage,  first,  278,  276. 

routes,  284. 
Cobleigh,  Levi  Ward,  228,  827,  828,  842, 
404  406. 

Marshall  I).,  69Z 

Willard,  827.  828,  842,  896. 
Coburn,  Charles  R.,  403,  478,  476,  477, 
619. 

George  C,  428,  438. 
Colby,  Anthony,  894. 

Enoch,  241. 

Prof.  J.  F.,  679. 

Willis  H..  604. 
Colby  &  Eastmsn,  207. 
Coldcn,  Lieutenant-GoTemor,  149. 
Colcbrook,  charier,  140. 
Columbia,  charter,  146. 
Committee  to  "  centre  town,"  227. 
Connnt,  Almeria  Bonney,  206. 

Dean,  206. 
Concord,  619. 
Concord  Gore,  882. 
Conwnl,  Vt.,  41W). 
(/oncrcic  Shlcwiilks  snd  Hoads,  611. 
Congregational  Society  formed,  289. 
Connecticut  lliTer,  course  of,  5. 

course  of,  in  Littleton,  2. 
Constable,  226. 

Contract  of   Electric  Light   and   Water 

Company,  with  Village  District,  623. 

Contributions    to    build    meeting-house, 

235. 
Convention,  for  canal  from  Connecticut 
Lnke  to  Mnniphremagog  l^ke,  276. 

Constitutional  (1860),  890. 

Councillor,  295. 

Senatorial.  296 ;  (1841),888;  (1842),  890. 
Cook,  Quintus,  388. 
Cookshirc,  P.  Q.,  619. 
Cooley.  Nelson  8.,  467. 
Cooper,  J.  M.,  694,  595. 
Coos,  Upper,  dispute  between  Stonington 

nnd  Lancaster,  167. 
Coosuck  Indtnns,  149. 
Corey.  George  W.,  404,  466. 
Corning,  B.  II..  617,  623,  693. 


Corser,  Norms n  D.,  446,  448. 
County,  proposed  new,  882. 
"Courier,"  694. 
Courts,  Justice,  811. 
Cow  Brook,  2. 
Cowing,  C.  W.,  619. 
Cows,  Samuel  E.,  893. 
Craigin,  Congressman,  410. 
Cross,  Col.  Edward,  446,  463. 

Col.  Ephraim,  888. 

Frederick  A.,  341. 
Crouch,  Calvin  P.,  401,  618. 
Cummings,  Benjamin  B.,  393. 

James  M.,  400,  467. 

William  H..  606. 
Curl,  George  M.,  471. 
Currier,  Charles,  647. 

H.  E.,  618. 

Sargent,  190, 196, 198. 
Curtis,  Ephraim,  210,  266,  289. 

R.  II..  821,  322. 
Cnshman,  Ebenezer,  267,  818. 
Cushman  Fsmlly  settled  in  Littleton,  202. 
Cntram,  Lewis,  478. 


D. 


Dalton,  400. 

separated  from  Apthorp,  188. 
Dnlton,  Tristram,  158, 101,  187. 
Dnme,  Dana  P.,  619. 
Dsna,  Charles  A.,  182. 

Daniel,  181,  182. 
Dnncing,  views  of  pioneers  on,  211. 
Dartmouth  Cavalry,  469. 
Dartmouth  College,  vote  of  Haverhill  on, 

167. 
Davis,  Bliss  N.,  276,  277. 

Rev.  E.  F ,  618. 

John  Smith,  406. 

William.  40H,  440. 
Day,  Allen,  377,  W)6,  806,411. 

Comfort,  228.  305,  624,  525. 

Rnnsom  S.,  463. 
"  Day  Book,"  408. 
Dearborn,  Ned,  64. 
Death  Rate  of  Littleton  (1884, 1892),  136, 

186. 
Debate  between  J.  G.  Sinclair  and  Walter 

Harrimnn,  504,  505. 
Debt  of  Town  in  1864,  482. 
Dedication  of  Town  Building,  617,  518. 
Deeds  of  Chiswick,  155. 
Dehome,  John,  450. 
"Dells,"  The,  512. 
]>emocratic  Club,  412. 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  203,  404. 
Depot,  first,  855. 
Depot  Store,  837. 
Dewey  Guards,  428. 
Dimick,  John  E.,  356. 
Dinsmore,  Samuel,  293. 
Directors  of  Railroad  Corporntion,  499. 
District,  Fire,  510. 
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Diatrict  School.  226;  No.  8,  487;  No.  16 
487 ;  No.  17,  487. 

Village,  610. 
DiTiaion,  of  loti,  103. 

of  town  defeated,  224. 
Dodge,  laaac  F.,  462,  619. 

Levi  B.,  617. 

Lyman  W.,  464. 

KiDAldo,  406, 467. 
Dodge,  Simeon,  228.  237. 
DougUa,  Samuel,  218. 
Dow,  Abigail  (Mra.  Joaeph  E.),  263. 

Arooa,  618. 

Dexter  D.,  602. 

Cttpt.  Jaroea,  284,  428. 

Joaeph  ICmeraon,  202,  228, 262  ff. 

Luther  T.,  810. 

Moaea  Arnold,  228,  263. 
Draft  of  1868,  476. 
Drew,  Irving  W.,  660,  662. 
Dudley,  Charlea  L.,  467. 

HoUia  O.,  647. 

Joahua  W.,  466. 
Dunbar.  Jacob  K.,  672. 
Duncan,  Hiram,  888. 

Horace,  8U0. 
Dunn,  Ellery  D.,  626. 
Dunatttble,  146. 
Duval,  Richard,  460. 
D wight.  Dr.,  106. 
Dwyer,  Bryan,  460. 


£. 


Kamea,  Jeremiah,  174. 

Loia,  176. 
Earthquake,  ancient,  SO. 
Eaatman,  Charlea  B.,  drafted,  472. 

Charlea  F..  617,  621,  671. 

Cyrua,  280,  286,  804,  337, 891,  404,  482, 
600,  617,  621,  620. 

Ebenezer,  304,  337,  342,  847,  848,  800, 
404. 

Francia  A.,  832.  404,  406,  400. 

Franklin  J.,  324.  887,  862. 388,  412,  488, 
498,  600, 602. 

Mra.  F.  J..  610. 

George  W.,  328;  drafted,  472. 

Ira  A..  603. 

Joel,  410. 

John  C,  367. 

Jonathan,  106,  626. 
Eastman,  E.  &  C,  322. 
Kattmau  &  Mattocks.  821. 
Eaton,  Clmrlea.  408,  617. 

Jamea  W..  401. 
Edniunda,  Senator.  423. 
Edaon,  Samuel  A.,  482,  600. 

Timothy  A.,  264,  272,  277,  207,  306, 
318. 
Edwarda,  W.  J.,  619: 

William  C,  620. 
Eighteenth  Century,  cloaing   yeara   of, 

194-214. 


ElecUon,  1788,  221;  1790,  282;  1702, 
222;  1796,  222;  1800,  222;  1802, 
221;  1804,  222;  1806,  220;  1806, 
226;  1806,  222,  227;  1810,  223; 
1811, 240;  1812,  240.  241 ;  1818,  241 ; 
1814,  241, 242;  1816,  242;  1816,  249; 
1817,  249;  1818,  249;  1819,  249; 
1820,  292,  206;  1821,  292;  1822,  202, 
296 ;  1823. 208 ;  1824, 293,  290 ;  1826, 
296 ;  1828, 293, 204 ;  1829,  206 ;  188^ 
804;  1833,806;  1836,307,809;  1836, 
808;  1838,808;  1840,887;  1841,388; 
1842,  390 ;  1844. 891 ;  1846^  391,  303 ; 
.  1846,  393;  1847,  306;  1848,  806, 
1849,  30<l;  1861,  307;  1862,  800; 
1868,  400;  1864,  401;  1U60,  409; 
411;  1867,  411;  1868,  411,  1860, 
411 ;  1860.  411,  601 ;  1862,  601 ;  1804, 
602;  1866.  603;  1806,  608;  1807,603; 
1808, 6aS ;  1860, 606 ;  1872, 626 ;  1878, 
662 ;  1880,  668;  1882,  663 ;  1884,663; 
1880, 664 ;  1888, 664 ;  1890,  666 ;  1802, 
671 ;  1804, 672 ;  1806,  672 ;  1808,  672 ; 
1900,  672 ;  1002,  672. 

Election  Hetunia,  collected,  408. 

Electric  Light  and  Water  Company, 
623. 

EUicott,  Benjamin  F.,  468. 

Ely,  Caroline  W.,  289. 
George  W.,  88,  89.  288.  280.  800. 301. 
Gny,  237, 249,  270,  297,  2U0,  887,  630. 

Ely  &  Farr,  687. 

Ely,  Farr  &  Company,  268. 

Ely,  Bedington  &  Company.  687. 

Emeraon,  A.  W..  618,  696,  697. 

Emery.  Henry  W.,  643. 

Enfleld,  146. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  619. 

Engiiah,  Fred  IL,  664, 672. 
John  W..  607. 

Erving,  George  C,  391,  302. 

Euatia,  Mount,  2. 

Everett,  Charlea  E.,  647. 
Charlea  F.,  310. 
Persia,  286. 

Ewiug,  George  C,  820. 


F. 


Factory,  woollen,  286. 

Fiiirbank.  Kev.  Drury,  239,  260.  277, 289. 

Fairbanka  Company,  409. 

Fairbanka,  Horace,  400. 

Fanchier,  John,  164. 

Faruiera  and  Mc'chanica'  Mercantile  Co., 

336. 
Farr.  Alpha  B.,  438. 

Charlea  A.,  626,  661,  662,  602. 

Charlea  J.,  446,  461,  462. 

Ebenezer,  218,  680. 

Elijah,  637. 

Evarta  W.,  428,  429,  481, 487,  488, 469, 
600,  636,  643-662,  602. 
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Farr,  George,  428,  464,  460,  460, 462,  603, 
640  641  642 

John,'267,'418,'  420,  428,  602,  636,  637, 
638, 639, 640 ;  on  ilaverj  controveny, 
378,  37». 

John,  Jr.,  642,  648. 

John  W.,  637,  672. 

Joseph,  267,  637. 

Kelton  C,  490. 

Noah,  169, 170,  267,  268,  472,  626,  637, 
672. 

Stella  B.,  32. 

Theron  A.,  428,  488,  446,  448, 449,  618, 
610. 

Titut,  637. 
Farr  Brook,  3. 
Farr  Hill,  2,  218. 
Federalist  Party,  220. 
Fellowship  Clab,  600. 
Ferguson,  Oeorge  W.,  470. 
Finance  Committee,  482. 
Fire  District,  610. 
Fire  Wards  control  Hydrants,  621. 
Fires,  284. 
Fish,  68,  69. 

Fish,  Albas  R.,  446, 461,  462. 
Fisher,  Edward  P.,  362. 
Fitch,  Elijah,  336. 

Solomon,  228,  264. 
Fitzgerald,  Ai,  820,  472,  686,  630. 

Albert  Little,  144. 

Francis,  461. 

Michael,  260. 
Flanders,  George  L.,  671. 
Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  818,  319. 
Fourth  of  July  Celebration,  276,  299. 
Frnnconia,  148, 172,  207. 
Freeman,  Jonathan,  222. 
Freesoil  Party,  896. 
French,  George  B.,  680. 

John  R.,  368,  393. 
Frozen  Year,  267. 
Fulford,  Milo  B.,  464,  468,  460. 
Fuller,  Albert  M.,  472. 

Peter,  262,  264. 

Thomas,  264. 
Fulling  Mill,  216,  818. 
Furber,  George  F.,  618,  693,  694. 


G. 


Gallaher,  Rev.  Mr.,  827. 
Gardner,  Rev.  Andrew,  147. 
Gardner  Mountain  Range,  6. 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  362,  366,  392. 
Gaskell,  Augustine  C,  618. 
Gates,  Curtis  C,  666. 
Geology,  6-81. 

Blueberry  Mountain, 6;  synclinal  struc^ 
ure  of,  17,  607. 

brachiopods,  discovery  of,  7. 

clay,  26. 

coarse  conglomerate,  10. 

copper,  23. 

VOL.  I.— 47 


Dalmanites  lunatns,  609. 

diabase,  21, 22. 

diorite,  22. 

drift,  modified,  29. 

fossils,  discovery  of,  on  Farr  Hill,  19 ; 
near  Parker  Brook,  19 ;  on  Fitch  Hill. 
19,607.    List  of,  604. 

eranitic  gneiss,  10. 

Halv sites  (chain  coral),  7. 

Helderberg,  007. 

Hornblende,  22 ;  analysis  of,  23. 

ice  age,  20. 

igneous  bands,  16. 

limestone,  18, 619. 

Niagara  species,  7. 

novaculite,  26,  698. 

porphyritic  granite,  9. 

protogene,  U. 

rocks,  kinds,  7 ;  table  of,  81. 

sandstone,  17,  600. 

Silurian  and  Devonian  Strata,  6. 

slates  or  argillites,  20. 

strise,  course  of  (see  Table),  27. 

Swift  Water  series,  17. 

trap  dikes,  21. 

trilobite  found  in  Littleton,  600-606 ; 
description  of,  602. 
George,  Hector,  237. 
Gibb,  Joseph  L..  826,  601,  602. 

Stephen  C,  316,  328^  888. 
Gilbert,  John  W  ,  460,  407. 
Gile,  Aaron,  818,  331. 

Mrs.  Aaron,  280. 

Frye  W.,  336, 388. 

George  W.,  279,  ^32,  433,  617,  619. 

John,  2:M,  237.  260,  306,  818,  326,  330, 
831,  342,  343. 

Rev.  John,  881. 

Nelson,  842,  361. 

Major  Samuel  G.,  364. 

Timothy,  402, 493. 

William  B.,  831. 
Gilman,  Austin,  461. 

lioren  S.,  400. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  A.,  603,  649. 
Gleason^  James,  Jr.,  226. 
Glover,  Vt.,  637. 
Gold  and  Copper  Mine,  407. 
Goodall,  Alpha,  606. 

Rev.  David,  202, 227,  228, 284,  237,  238, 
242,243,248,289,811. 

David,  Jr.,  202,  240, 241 ;  letter  of,  261« 
264. 

Elizabeth,  624. 

Ira,  202.  846,  846,  847,  360. 

Solomon,  202,  237,  886. 
Goodnough,  John  C,  626,  628. 
Goodwin,  Frank  R.,  469. 

Samuel,  218. 

Samuel  G.,  434, 446,  463,  464,  466,  466. 
Goold,  Luella,  429. 

Marquis  L.,  267,  31 1,  336, 896,  403,  637. 

Phineas  R.,  618,  606,  608. 
Goold  &  Balch,  386. 
Goss,  Horace,  890,  400. 
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Oould,  Edwin  H.,  679. 
Qore,  WiUiam  H.,  409. 
Qrafton,  charter  of,  140. 
Qnnd  Army  Poit,  400. 
Gnwite  Club,  412. 
Granite  Hall,  400. 
Granite  Houae,  826. 
Grantees  of  Cliiawick,  162, 168. 
Gravet,  Anton  K.,  610. 
Gray,  J.  W.,  618. 

Green,  Henry  F.,  618, 628»  668,  672,  676, 
670. 

Timothy  A.,  800. 
Greene,  Chaunoey  H.,  864, 466, 478,  618. 
Greenfield,  Mail.,  619. 
Greenleaf,  8eth.  861,  862. 

WUliam  H.,  864, 867. 
Griggs,  AWan,  468,  460. 
Groton,  Conn.,  146, 160. 


H. 

Hadley,  Georgianna  A.,  429. 

James  L.,  844. 
Uadlock,  George  W.,  460. 
Hale,  £.  J.  M.,  810. 

Jamee,  818. 

John  P.,  804. 

Joseph  W.,  810,  817. 

Nathan  8.,  824. 

Rttfus  B.,  817. 
Halifax,  Vt.,  248. 
Hall,  George  W.,  470. 
Hamilton,  Archibald,  149. 
Hammond,  Samuel  F.,  202, 268. 
Hansuom,  8.  P.,  410. 
Hardy,  N.  K.,  licentiate,  288. 
Harriman,  Dr.  James  8.,  470. 

John  A.,  866. 

Walter,  400.  604,  606,  647,  640. 

William,  460. 
Harrington,  Thomas  W.,  404, 400. 
Harris,  Denlamin,  168,  101. 

Charles  R,  440. 

Cyrus,  464,  406. 
Harrison's  Lrfinding,  Va.,  646. 
Harlshom,  Charles,  400. 

Mrs.  Charles,  487. 
Harvey,  Jonathan  208. 
Haskins,  William  A.,  622. 
Hastings,  Clark,  624. 
Hatch,  David  G.,  461. 

George  0.  W.,  462. 

Joseph,  280. 

O.  C,  614.  616,  617,  671. 
Hatters,  280. 
llazcltine,  Charles  8.,  408. 

Knoch,  284,  804,  408. 
Haien.  John,  147. 
Haverhill,  147,  172. 
Heaid,  Lewis  B.,  479. 
Healey,  Joseph,  807. 
HeaUi,  B.  F.,  618. 

Lyman,  280,  281. 


Heaths,  87. 
Hebron.  Conn.,  147. 
Henry.  James  S.,  617, 664. 
"  Herald  of  Freedom,^  862. 
Herrin,  John,  816w 
Uibbard,  Aaron,  483. 

David  a.  668. 

George  B..  488,  484. 

Harry,  889  (note),  400,  601. 

Lyman,  276. 

Silas,  484. 

William.  288,  488. 
Hicks,  Stephen  L.,  446^  448^  464,466. 

William.  472. 
HIggins,  J.  C,  600. 

William  J.,  401. 
Highway  Precinct,  created.  600. 

united  with  fire  district,  610. 
Highway  Tax,  600. 
Highways.  208,  204,  286,  260,  27%  273, 

286,609. 
Hildreth,  Uvi,  268. 
Hill.  Guy  W.,  464. 

Isaac,  208.  888. 
Hillside  Park,  vote  to  purchase,  611 

cost,  618. 

improved.  613. 

exclusion  of  public  at  times,  618. 
Hhids,  Eiislia,  264, 206, 200,  278, 800, 802, 
410. 

Ephraim.  200,  278, 617. 
Hines,  John  D.,  428. 
Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H.,  6,  607. 

— ^—  100. 

Luke,  180, 108. 
Hodgman,  Bums  P.,  601. 

Charles,  472. 

Francis,  400.  602.  608. 

Samuel  W..  600. 
Hog  Constable.  196. 
Hoit,  Daniel,  898. 
Holmes,  Ariel,  810. 
Holton,  Olcutt,  278. 
Hopkinson,  Caleb,  170, 182, 106, 281. 

David,  171, 170. 181, 182. 

David.  Jr.,  182. 

family  history,  170. 

John,  171, 170. 

Jonatlian,  170, 171, 170. 

Jonathan,  Jr..  171, 170. 
Hopkinson  Brook,  2. 
Hops,  884. 
Hoskins,  Barney,  220. 

David,  626. 

Blkanah,  202.  218. 

Luther  B..  617. 
Hosmer,  Jefferson,  818. 

Silas,  276. 
House,  first  framed,  in  village,  207. 
Howard,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  618. 
Howard  &  Austin,  680. 
Hoyes,  Clementine.  416. 
Hoyt,  George  W.,  868. 
Hubbard.  Amos,  228,  886. 
Hughes,  Hiram,  267. 
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Hughes,  Solomoiip  267. 

Hant,  Frank,  467. 

Hantoon,  Richard  J.,  428,  48%  518. 

Hurd,  John,  166. 167. 

Harlbert,  William  D.,  894,  896. 

Hatdiint,  A.  R.,  547. 

Marshall,  448,  444. 

Melvin  F.,  448. 
Hutchinson,  John  W.,  898. 
Hydrants,  price  of,  621. 


I. 


Incorporation  of  Littleton,  188. 

Indian  Pipe,  87. 

Indian  Trails,  146. 

Indians,  137-148. 

Indians,  St.  Francis,  attitude  toward  set* 

tiers,  169. 
Industries  after  Ciril  War,  487. 
Insurance,  692,  598. 
Inventorj  of  1820,  259. 


J. 


Jackson,  Pres.  Andrew,  154, 291. 

Andrew,  464,  466. 

James,  226. 

James  R.,  604.  614,  515. 

Jennie,  429. 

William,  517. 

William,  Jr.,  472. 
Jackson  &  Klkins,  520. 
Jaffrey,  Rer.  John,  618. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  584. 
Jefferson,  172. 
Jenness,  William,  265,  266. 
Johnson,  Edward  H.,  466. 

Simeon  B.,  269.  270,  801, 811,  887,  888, 
890,  801,  802,  394, 895. 

Thomas,  467. 

William,  2d,  469. 
Jones,  Emma  I.,  626. 

Frank,  626. 

Rer.  George  O.,  471,  472. 

John  C,  owner  of  land,  215. 

Reuben,  149. 
Jordan,  C.  B.,  519. 

Sidney,  456. 
'*  Journal,"  694. 


K. 


Kearney,  Neb.,  519. 
Kellogg,  Benjamin,  262, 279. 

Charles,  891. 
Kel8ea,OraO.,411,486. 
Kendrick,  Stephen,  860. 
Kenney,  E.  O.,  280, 819, 824,888, 428, 481, 
497,608,604,580,692. 

Lorenzo  C,  472. 

William,  572. 


Kent,  A.,  289. 

Henry  O..  487, 468, 518. 

John  C,  289. 

Richard  P.,  288 ;  marriage,  289. 
Kersborongh,  149. 
Kerwin,  Peter,  469. 

Kilbum,  Benjamin  W.,  818,  819,  481, 461, 
46%  517,  519,  554,  556,  672. 

Edward,  818, 819, 460,  461, 472,  641. 

Jehial,217. 

Josiah,  818,  819,  401,  411,  412. 
Kilbnm  Crags,  2. 
Kingman,  Silas,  851. 
Kingsbury,  Isaac  H.,  441, 464, 465. 

Newell  H.,  428, 482. 
Kinne,  Nathan,  404,  411. 

Vine,  400. 

Walter,  47Z 
Kittredge,  Timothy,  215, 290. 
Knapp,  Charlet  C,  602. 
Knight,  Luther,  267. 
Know-Nothing  Party,  organised,  401. 

united  with  Whigs,  404. 
Kortowoski,  Joseph,  457. 


L. 

Laoonia,  519. 

Ladd,  Hiram  K.,  481. 

John  J.,  469. 
r^dd  and  Bunker  Lot,  rote  to  bay,  616. 
I>ambert,  Avery  B.,  600. 
Lancaster,  charter,  146. 

charter  renewed,  157. 

fairs  at,  285. 

population,  172, 207. 

railroad  extended  to,  600. 
Landaff,  charter,  146. 

population,  172,  207. 
Lands,  method  of  transfer,  186. 
Langdon,  James  F.,  858. 

John,  447. 
Lathrop,  Dennison,  225,  226. 
Latitude  of  Littleton,  1. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  529. 
Lawyers  of  North  Country  (1840),  812. 
Learned,  Samuel,  178, 190, 192, 198.  218. 

Samuel.  Jr.,  190, 262. 
Leavens,  Penue|,202,  210. 
Leavitt,  Wadleigh,  226. 
I^banon,*charter,  146. 
legislation  concerning  enlistment  In  Civil 

War,  481. 
Lewis,  Aiden,  467. 

Alvin  A.,  454. 

Asa,  226, 227, 284, 287, 266,  486,  457. 

Charles  F.,  472. 

Curtis  L.,  472. 

Rev.  John  W.,  868. 

Jcmas,  197,  198.  280. 

Mary  T.  (Mrs.  Asa),  267. 

Naboth,  268. 
Libby,  Henry  C,  517. 
Liberty  Party  in  Littleton,  892,  395. 
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Lickejr,  John,  446. 

Life,  pioneer,  in  Littleton,  219  et  mq, 

LImo,  Joaliquin,  469. 

Lindsey,  Darid,  202. 

Joim,  826. 

Wallace.  826. 
Linehan,  CoL  John  C,  441,  442. 
Linet  between  littleton  and  otlier  towni, 

164. 
LUbon  (then  Concord),  146,148, 172,  207. 

diicoverjr  of  gold  mine  in,  497. 
Little,  George,  264, 266, 272,  278,  800,  887. 

Mn.  George,  281. 

Hot.  George  M.,  471. 

Joiiah,  104. 

Michael,  108. 

Milo  M.,  472. 

Moms,  166, 167,  168, 169, 160, 161,  164, 
187.  188,  216,  227, 260. 

Moeei,  Jr.,  168, 164, 166.  260. 

MoMt  P.,  genealogy,  808. 

Samuel  H.,  442. 
Littleton,  namet  borne  bj,  160. 

Village  founded,  207. 
"  Little  Tammany  "  founded,  606. 
Lirermore,  Samuel,  199. 
Lloyd.  Byfleld,  146. 
Lloyd  Hills,  149. 
Lochling,  John.  440. 
Locke,  Arthur  C,  647. 
Lonffitude  of  Littletoni  1. 
Ix>rd,  John,  226. 

I^tfl  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  103. 
Lovejoy,  Charles  W.,  464,  466. 

Henry  H.,  463. 

Jonathan.  804.  896. 

Warren  W.,  464, 466,  6ia 
Lowe.  Natt.,  647. 
Lucas,  Beigamin,  472. 
Lucia,  Warren  J.,  696. 
Lumber  Manu&cture,  260. 
Lundy,- Dennis,  467. 
Lyceum,  Village,  810, 416. 
Lyman.  146. 148, 172,  207, 620. 

gold-mine  in,  497. 
Lyme,  146. 

Lynch,  Edward  B.,  672. 
Lynch  4b  Richardson,  620. 
Lyon,  John  £.,  861. 


M. 

Mail,  method  of  carrying,  219, 272. 

routes.  826. 
Main  Street  paved,  600 ;  In  1869,  822. 
Majority,  Democratic,  in  1866,  1808.  602. 
Majority  Report  of  Committee,  to  con- 
sider erection  of  town  building,  614, 
616. 
Manchester.  626. 
Mann,  Rdward  F.,  867. 

Elijah,  217. 

Howard.  690. 

Jesse,  864. 


Mann,  Lewis,  289. 

Solomon,  207, 216,  217. 
Mann's  Hill.  6. 
Manuel  &  Brown.  820. 
Manufactures,  1810, 1820, 260. 
Map  of  Connecticut  Valley.  146. 

of  Westgate.  216. 
Marsh,  John  Franklin,  686. 

Sylrester,  684, 686. 
Marshal  Sanders  Poet,  members  present 
at  dedication  of  Town  Building,  618. 
Marston,  Gllman,  487. 
Martineau.  Harriet,  account  of  Littleton, 
287. 
William,  619. 
Mason,  Lowell,  281. 
Masonry,  crusade  against,  298. 
Mass  Meeting  of  Fifth  Councillor  Distnct, 

1866.  410. 
Match  Factory,  82a 
McCullock,  John  II..  472. 
McDonnell.  B.  F.,  620. 
McGill,  Samuel,  464. 
McGregor.  George  W.,  617,  618.  664. 
McGuyer,  James,  464. 
Mclntire,  Alcxamler.  400,  401. 

John  B.,  401, 400. 

Bichard,  472. 
Mclntire  Brook,  8. 
Medical  Climatology.  186. 
Meeting,  annual,  1864, 483. 

adjoume«l,  1804,  488. 

of  Fifth  Councillor  DUtrict,  I860, 410. 

religious,  206. 

special.  1864,  483. 

to  fill  quota.  1864,  483. 

Town,  see  Town  Meeting. 
Meeting-house,  appropriations,  283^  234. 

committee  to  build,  236;  to  sell  pews 
in,  234. 

lot,  234, 286.  286. 

pews  in,  287. 

plan,  284. 

Tote  to  build,  233. 
Meeting-House  Hill  lowered,  610. 
Meriden  Academy.  420. 
Merrill,  Elbridge  G.,  472. 

Henry,  409,  618,  672. 

Isaac.  838. 

James  M.,  619. 

James  W.,  263,  820,  467. 

John,  316, 821. 

Rer.  John  B..  267,  61& 

Robert  L..  461. 

Warren  C,  864. 

Webster  li.,  204.  280. 
Messer.  George  B.,  464. 
Meteorological  Heconls.  118. 
Metcalf,  Henry  11..  610,  694. 
Militia  Companies,  279. 

Sute,  897. 
Mill,  carding,  burns,  267 ;  rebuUt,  267. 

first,  196.  197, 260. 

first  Yillage,  grist,  207 ;  saw,  207. 

fulling,  216. 
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Mill,  llmced  oil,  SIB. 

seconil,  erected,  100. 
Mlllen,  Aieunder.  626. 

Chnrlei  W.,  610. 

Jolm,  226. 
Miller,  Iilii  Fur,  610. 

Jolm  A.,  610. 

Itniiwpll,  4GT. 

Willnnl,  Jr.,  473. 
Mlllikon.  CliariF*  K.,  413, 428. 
Milli,  mw,  in  1840.318,814. 
Miner.  George  H.,  44X 

ImHC,  108,  22Q. 

Tlionuu.  106,  lOe. 
Mlnei,  golil  and  copper,  407. 
MinEiter.  tnt.  SOB. 

hiHng  of,  220,  627. 
Minlitrj,  lax,  232. 
Minot,  George,  360. 
Miwrv,  Mount.  3. 
Hitcliell,  John  H.,  617,  610,  681,  IS2,  660, 
6D0. 

Willlitm  n.,  617,  eCO.  686-667. 
Moffelt.  Alden,  4\i,  GOI.  60a 

Chiirlei,  472. 

Darid  B.,  400. 

Prank  T.,  402,  618,  668. 

Witliam,  626. 
Mooney,  Olin  J-,  672. 
Moore.  Dr.  Admni,  168, 800,  S8T,  888. 

William  Adamt,  434,  446,  440-.4S1. 
Morer,  iRniel,  148,  166,  160,  161. 
Morgan,  A.  J.,  610. 

llenniill.,  467. 

Hiram,  S8S. 
Morrill,  DaTidL.,  203. 
K I  orris,  George  V,,  82. 
Morriion.  Re*.  J.  R.,  610. 
Mnrae,  Austin,  41)3. 

Harry  M.,  6S7,  688. 

Joirpli  W..  220,  278. 

nobert,  844,  S46. 

8amaelT.,4Il. 

Bmlih,  464. 
Mono  Hilt,  6. 
Monlton,  Klmer  C,  481. 

Jolm  F.,  428, 483, 44E,  448,  618 
Mount  WathlnBtan  lUflwav  bdll,  688- 

6.T4. 
Moirall,  Fnnk,  472. 
Mnchmore,  Benjamin  F.,  610. 
Mnrplij,  John,  S34. 


Nnst.  Samuel,  IBO. 


Noiil,n„i,  N.C.,642. 
Hi'liaif,  Mm:,  147,  266. 
Ninbary,  Vt,  147,  626. 


NewbniTport.  MaM.,  14T,  166. 

(tewliati,  Joitali.  202,  217. 

"  New  Hampihln  Gasetle,"  ProprieUrj 

Meeting*  adrertlMd  In,  104. 
"  Nenf  Hunpahire  Patriot,"  SOS. 
Hew  London,  168. 
Newspapers  of  1854,  404. 
Now  York  t;ily,  610. 
Nolan,  ■riionm*,  4M,  , 

NoHlinT.iUetl«n<l,  14fi,  172. 

ad-ipr!  Id  Sloiiiiigton,  167, 
Norttid,  Ctinrlc*  S.,  407. 
NoyeF,  Wnlipr  S.,  606,  6W, 
NnrK,  Clinrles,  appointed     Weallier  Ob- 
■erver,   MS;   melrorotoeical   reFordl 
of,  U8;  weather  dnU  of,  132. 

E»nR.  440,  «l,462,  467. 

OeorKS  W.,  460. 

JoLin,  104,  \m. 

Jonan,  1(14,  l!>S,SIS,  220. 

Snmtiel  1'..  320,  473. 
Knttlng,  Anthony,  460. 


0. 

Oakei,  Emily  M.,  289. 

Obicrratlons    of   Wcatber   by    Charlea 

Norte,  lie. 
Oil  Stone,  S6. 
Uli;nttMI)li,241,  242,3ea 
"Old  Red  Store,'' 266. 
OlWer,  Henry  K.,  281. 
Orange,  charter  of,  146. 
Orcliardi,  834. 

Order  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  401. 
Orford,  146, 166.  198. 
Organization  ai  Town,  186-198. 
Osgood,  Rer.  Goorge  C,  471. 


Paddleford,  Qeorgs  K.,  828. 

Philip  R,  401,  404,  411, 400 
Page,  Dr.  B.  Fw  618. 

Darfd,  160, 16T. 

John,  147,  166. 

Myron,  467. 

Samuel  B.,  617,  618,  643. 
Palmer,  Barney,  303. 

Brook*  L.,  861. 

B.  F.,  487. 

Francis  H.,  428,  483. 

Freeman,  264. 

Horace,  40t. 

John  W.,  481. 

Jnieph,  S7S. 


1.267. 


WilhurF.,464. 
'n\mfT  I'arotly  Mttlei  In  Uttlaton,  21 

■nlm<.rHill,«. 

'iiliiicT  Monnlaln,  2. 
'apinean,  FTaDds,460. 
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Paradii,  ReT.  Fr.  CyrilU  J.«  618. 
Park,  Lower,  611,  612. 
Parker,  Caleb,  890. 

Charlei  I,  446. 

Ezra.  891,  464, 466. 

Frank  I.,  218, 672. 

Ira,  617,  664. 

Jonathan,  218. 

Silas,  66a 

Solomon,  190, 

Trueworthjr  L.,  601. 
Parker  Brook,  8. 
Parker  Mountain,  2. 
Parks,  612,  618. 

Ephraim,  217. 

Isabel,  619. 
Parrott,  John  F.,  241,  447. 
Parties,  political,  220. 
Partridge,  Nathaniel,  624. 
Partridge  Lake,  624,  626. 
Part/,  Whig,  298. 
"Patriot,"     New     Hampshire    absorbs 

*'  Wliite  Mountain  Banner,"  406. 
Patten,  W.  11.,  647. 
Patterson,  Daniel,  800. 

Mary,  228. 
Payson,  Moses  P ,  262. 
Peabody,  David  Goodall,  486. 

Hannah  Qoodall,  624. 

Bichard  W.,  841, 864,  891,  619. 
Peacham,  Vt,  619. 
Peavey,  James  8.,  696. 
*'  Pe^le's  JoumaV  bought  by  William 
Daris,  408. 

established,  400. 

first  issue,  407. 

founded,  408. 
People's  Party,  proposed,  411. 
Petition  for  Renewal  of  Charter  for  Cbis- 

wick,  166. 
Pettingill,  John,  8r.,  402. 
Pe?ey,  Samuel,  620. 
Pharmacy,  first,  828. 
Piano,  first  in  Littleton,  281. 
Pickett,  Edmund,  208. 
Pierce,  ISenjamin,  294. 

Franklin,  601. 

John,  346,  617,  619. 

John,  Jr.,  619. 

Samuel,  179. 
Piermont.  charter,  146. 
Pike.  Luther,  179. 

Mrs.,  recollections  of  James  Rankin, 
206. 

Nathan,  272,  276. 
Pilisbury,  Parker,  804;  account  of  the  first 
meeting  of  Anti-Slarery  Society  by, 
864-867;  views  of  Allen  and  Brown 
episode,  879-888. 

P.  A.,  621. 
Pine  Hill,  2,  618. 
Pingree.  Ebenezer,  194, 198, 199,  289. 

Oeoree  E.,  484,  488,  647. 

Job,  806. 
Pioneer  Life  in  Littleton,  208. 


Pioneen,  178-186. 

life  of.  200. 
Phelps,  Alexander,  147, 168. 
Philadelphia,  619. 
Phillips,  Lorenxo,  462. 
Place,  Alonio  D.,  446.  447.  474. 

George  W.,  428,  468, 467, 474. 

Jesse  W.,  461, 474. 

Jonathan,  460, 474. 

Uwis  0.,  468,  478. 

William  L.,  472, 474. 476. 
Place  Family,  473. 
Platforms,  political.  297. 
Pleasant  Valley,  Md.,  646. 
Plumer,  WUliam,  241. 
Plymouth,  charter.  146,  619,  620. 
Pohind.  Judge,  428. 

PoliUcal  Parties,  first,  in  LitUeton,219,2aO. 
Pollard.  Milo  S.,  610. 
Ponds,  2. 

Poor.  Ruel  W.,  619. 

Population,  of  Littleton,  1790, 200;  1800, 
207, 229 ;  Increase  in,  608. 

of  Towns  of  Nortliern  New  Hampshire, 
1776, 172 ;  1800,  207. 
Portland,  Maine,  278,  619. 
Portland,  White  Mountain,  and  Ogdens- 

burg  Railroad,  499. 
"  Post,"  Boston.  494. 
Postal  Routes  (1802),  270. 
Postman,  first,  210. 
Postmaster,  1810,  887, 494. 
Post^filce,  history  of,  269. 

first  established,  2ia 
Post-oi&ces  in  Northern  New  Hampshire, 

268. 
Post  Roads,  established,  268. 
Potash,  manufacture  of,  261. 
Potato  Whiskey,  261. 
Pound,  built  (1790).  109. 
Powers,  Ketiah.  184. 

Whitcomb,  190. 
Pray,  Rufus  M.,  428, 482. 
Preaching,  artfele  in  warrant,  226. 
Precinct  Highway,  610. 
Precipitation  Tables.  124, 126, 120. 
Prescott,  John  £..  461. 
PresidentUl  ElecUon  (1860),  601. 
Proprietary  Meeting  of  Haverhill,  168. 

of  Littleton,  168, 164. 

of  Southampton,  1793, 168 ;  1706, 164. 
Proprietary  meetings,  168-166. 

regulations  for  holding,  164. 
Proprietors,  non-resident,  lose  control,  194. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  619. 
Pulsifer,  R.  H.,  600. 
Pushee,  Charles  S.,  44a 

Q. 

Quimby,  Albert  H.,  820, 446.  447,  472. 

Alden.  466,  467. 

Daniel,  820. 

JolmC,  411,412.617. 
Quota  exceeded  in  Civil  War,  477. 
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Railroftd,  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal, 
340. 

Concord,  339. 

P.  W.  M.  &  C.  extended,  499,  600. 
Passu mpslc,  840. 
Railroad  Condactori,  868. 
Kailroail  Train,  first,  349,  860. 
liailrciadt,  839-301. 
bailding  of,  830. 
Rail  war,  Mount  Washin^cton,  bnilt,  684. 
Rainfall  in  Littleton  (1801, 1894),  126. 
Rallies,  political.  408. 
Rally,  Democratic,  409. 

Republican,  400. 
Rand,  Charies  W.,  800.  361, 418, 419,  428, 
483, 600,  601,  604,  681, 682,  688,  637. 

Mrs.  C.  W.,  487. 

Edward  I).,  824,  418, 420-426,  682. 

Hamlin.  4*20. 

Katharine  E.  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Stevens),  426. 

Roliert,  420. 
Rand,  origin  of  name,  420. 
Rankin,  Andrew,  197,  228,  619. 

DaTid,  107,  228,  260,  270,  277,  280,  296, 
307.401. 

Gen.  DaTid,  306,  324. 

Henry,  197. 

James.  189, 196,  107,  206,  229,  230,  281, 
244. 

Mrs.  James,  219. 

James,  Jr.,  197. 

John,  107. 

Miriam,  197. 
Rankin  Brook.  2. 
Rsniet,  Uvi  F.,  306.  400. 
Ratable  Polls.  227,  229. 
Ray,  Ossian.  499. 
Reanme.  Frank.  407. 
Recruit,  eldest  and  youngest,  in  Civil  War, 

478.  470. 
Recruits  in  Civil  War,  diameter  of.  477. 
Redington,  George  B.,  267,  289,  800,  661, 
482.  607. 

Henry  C,  280. 

Msry  Spragoe  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Ely),  289. 
Redington  Bros.,  636. 
Regiment,  Eleventh  N.  H.,  469. 

Fifth  N.  H..  446,  462. 

Fifteenth  N.  II.,  403. 

First  N.  II.,  482,  430. 

Fourth  N.  H.,  443,  444. 

Fourteenth  N.  H.,  402,  403. 

Ninth  N.  H.,  468,  469. 

Second  N.  H.,  437. 

Seventh  N.  H.,  467. 

Sixth  N.  H.,  473,  464,  466. 

Third  N.  H.,  430,  448. 
Religious  Meetings,  2U6. 
Remich,  Daniel  C,  614, 616, 618, 623, 665» 

673,  676. 
Remk;k,  James  W.,  681. 

Zadock  B.,  461, 467. 
Reptiles,  61. 


Representation  in  1800, 666. 

ratio  of,  662. 
Republican  ParU  fbrmed,  404,  411. 
Reservation  of  Land  in  Charters,  146. 
Resolutions,  political,  208. 
Revival  Meetings,  827, 82a 
Rich,  Eunice,  177. 
Richards,  Levi,  428. 
Richardson,  David,  267. 

Frank  M.,  628. 

Hugh  J.,  467. 

Hugh  R.,  484, 464, 400. 

Israel  C,  617, 666. 

Myron  H.,  623. 

William  A.,  663,  664. 
Riley,  Michael,  469. 
Rivers,  Frederick,  472. 
Rivers  of  Littleton,  2. 
Rix.  Jonathan  M.,  402. 

Narcissa,  280. 

Nathaniel,  298,  307. 

Nathaniel,  Jr.,  240, 276, 277,  280, 297. 

Persls.  280. 
Road,  first  built,  191. 
lioads  (see  Highways).  226. 

appropriation  for,  204. 

(1800-1810),  226. 

first  tax  for.  164. 
Robins,  Douglas.  202,  289,  601. 

James  W.,  472. 

Joseph,  866. 

Joseph  K,  226, 287,  6ia 
Robins  &  Co.,  499. 
Roliinson,  R.  F.,  698,  696. 

Fred  A.,  656. 
Roby.  ])r.  Joseph,  216, 266,  818. 
Robv,  Curtis  &  Co.,  261, 266. 
Rockwell,  Abbie  Merrill,  619. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel  P.,  278,  866. 

Svlvestor,  437. 
Rollins,  Congressman  (speech  in  1860), 

410. 
Roofing  Slate,  26. 
Ross,  Harvey  P.,  864. 

J.  8.,  647. 

Samuel,  220. 
Rounsevei,  Royal  D.,  324,  888, 472,  484. 
Rowe,  Ephraim,  Jr.,  464,  466. 

John  M.,  618. 


Rqwell,  Guy  C,  896. 
enry 
644. 


Henr: 


l,«uv 
ry  W., 


406,  408,  412,  428»  481, 444, 


Jonathan  B.,  888. 

L.  W.,  499. 

Salmon  H.,  280, 301, 396,  411,  603, 619. 
Royall,  Mrs.  Anne,  271, 281. 
Ruggles,  Mr.,  280. 
Ruland,  George  W.,  47L 
Rumney  Charter,  146. 
Russell,  Charles  H.,  461. 

Daniel  F.,  42a 

George  W.,  464,  466,  472. 

Col.  Lucius  A.,  276,  820,  827,  828,  411, 
610. 

Thomas  B.,  410,  461. 
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S. 

Sale,  of  Apthorp  ReterToir  Company's 
property,  ^2. 

of  lands,  method,  186. 
Sanborn,  David  P.,  279,  601. 

Frances  B.,  619. 

FranuU  W..  401. 

Henry  E.,  472. 

Isaac  R.,  861. 

Levi  W.,4ei. 

Luther  £>.,  472. 
Sanders,  Marslial,  400,  641. 
Sanger,  Thaddeus  B.,  484. 
Sargent,  Dayls  B.,  467,  478. 

John,  809,404.411,601. 
Sash  and  Blind  Shop,  819. 
Savage,  Roswell,  218. 

Sylvester,  218. 
Sawyer,  Charles  M.  T.,  691. 

£.  F..  618. 

William  H.,  691. 

Eli  D ,  477.  602. 
Scenery  of  Littleton,  8. 
School,  first,  204,  206. 
School  Districts  created,  201,  208. 
Schoolliouse,  vote  to  build  first,  204. 
Schoolhouses  built,  268. 
Schools,  appropriation  for,  204, 206;  1804, 
226. 

tax  for,  201. 
Scott.  William  W.,  461. 
Scythe  Factory,  268. 
Serpents,  61. 
Settlement  of  Apthorp,  172. 

of  Littleton,  166-172. 
Sewerage,  plan  by  George  H.  Allen,  610. 

estimatea  cost  of.  610. 
Shamony,  Leroy  D.,  460. 
Shedd,  Dr.,  297. 
Sherburne,  John  H.,  199. 
Sherman,  Andrew  J.,  408. 
Sherry,  Daniel,  467. 
Shirley,  Andrew  J.,  472. 
Shoemakers,  first,  286. 
Shute.  Oilmen  D.,  467. 

Horace,  467,  472,  619. 

Joseph,  400. 
Sidewalks,  6U. 
Simms,  Josiah,  467. 
Simonds,  Solon  L.,  618. 
Simpson,  Chester,  461, 618. 

John  Tenney.  468,  618,  662.  668, 664. 


Rilev,  461,  618. 
Sinclair,  Mrs.  Asa,  487. 


Charles  A.,  620.  627,  628. 

John  Q..  409,  604,  606,  619,  628«  629, 
680,681. 
SInglng-School.  280. 
Slavery    Controversy   in    Church,   868- 

876. 
Slavery  Question.  892, 407, 409. 
Smalley,  James  H.,  861. 
Smith,  Abner,  202. 

Charles  C,  606,  617. 


Smith,  Henry  L..  472. 

Henry  W.,  828,  608. 

Heiekiah,  226. 

Isaac,  272. 

Jason,  464,  466,  469. 

Jerembdi,  199. 

Lorenzo,  228, 498. 

Norman  O.,  609. 

Richard,  606. 

William  C.  828. 
Smith  &  Qetcliell.  620. 
Snapp.  Rev.  L.  Fletcher,  61& 
Soil  of  Littleton,  8. 

Soldiers,  furnished  by  New  Hampshire  in 
Civil  War,  477. 

killed  in  Civil  War,  467. 

total  number  in  Civil  War,  467. 
Southern  Tines,  619. 
Soutliworth,  H.  H.,499, 641. 
Sprague,  Alden,  262,  812, 420. 

Edmund  Carleton,  426. 

Harriet  (Mrs.  UamUn  Rand),  420. 
Stagecoach  Route,  firom  Haverhill  to  Lan- 
caster, 270. 

to  Conway,  274. 

to  Danville,  Vt.,  274. 

to  Haverhill,  274. 

to  Plymouth,  274. 
Stage  Drivers,  276.  326. 
Stage  Routes,  advertisement  of,  674. 
Stanley,  William.  446,  461,  462. 
Stanstoad,  Can.,  228,  220. 
Stanton  &  Co.,  bankrupt,  622. 
Stanton  &  Coflin,  622. 
Starch  Mill,  883. 
Station  Agents,  866. 
State  Ofllces,  806. 
**  Statesman."  circulation  of,  406. 
Steams,  Onslow,  661. 

Zimri,  6ia 
Steele,  Judge,  428. 
Stevens,  Oeorge,  464. 

Hiram  0.,  672. 

Joan    H.    (Mrs.   Edward   D.  Rand), 
426. 

John,  462. 

True  M.,  467, 618. 

Truman,  267,  272, 286, 412. 

William  H.,  469. 
St.  Francis  Indians,  148. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  498.  499,  619. 
Stoddard,  Jonathan  D.,  413. 

Willard  A.,  472. 
Stonlngton,  167. 
Strain,  Cornelius,  486. 

Daniel  J.,  617. 
Stratford,  172. 
Streams  of  Littleton,  2. 
Street  &  Smith,  New  York,  622. 
Streeter,  James  M.,  460. 
Sullivan,  George,  298. 
Sumner,  Charles,  buys  slave  girl,  410. 

James  B.,  499. 
Supreme  Order  of  the  StarSpangled  Ban- 
ner, 401. 
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Surface  of  Littleton,  1. 

Survey  of  Connecticut  Vallej,  146. 

Swan,  James  L.,  262. 

Swasey,  Nathaniel,  601. 

Swift,  Jolin  L.,  410. 

Syroonds,  Silas,  197, 204,  228. 


T. 


Taft.  Ricliard,  826,  698. 
'I'af t  &  Greenleaf.  621. 
Tailors,  first,  286. 
Tannery,  first.  216. 
Tarbell,  diaries  I).,  619. 
Tarleton,  William,  221. 
Taverns,  early,  212. 
Tarern,  Wheeler,  burned,  284. 

Williams,  260. 
Tax,  due  State,  164, 101, 196. 

for  roads,  164. 

for  schools  (1791),  201. 
Tax,  largest  ever  assessed,  484. 
Tax    Laws    for   Preaching,    repeal    of, 

240. 
Taxation  (1800-1810),  224  e<  «^. 
Taylor,  Charles,  464. 

Leonard,  464,  466. 

Marcus  A.,  461. 

Zachnry,  President,  896. 
Telegraph  Line,  first,  408. 
Temperature,  highest,  lowest,  122,  128; 
mean  annual,  108. 

Tables,  120-128. 
Terrs  ces,  origin  of,  80. 
Thayer,  Henry  L.,  887,  603. 

Henry  P.,  472. 
Thebeaux,  Peter,  446,  447. 
Thetford,  Vt.  648. 
Hiirteenth  Regiment,  462. 
Thomas,  Henry,  8.36. 
Thompson,  Jolm  R.,  486,  486. 

Laban  T.,  472. 

William  D.,  472. 
Tiiornton,  146. 
Thorpe,  C.  H.,  698. 
Tilton,  619. 

Franklin,  887, 412,  404. 

Frederick  A.,  662. 

Hennr  L.,  824,  837,  484,  617,  621,  686, 

John  H.,  626. 
Tithing-men,  107, 108,  289. 
Toleration  Act,  288. 
Topography,  1-4. 
Town,  Amos,  268. 
Franklin  B.,  467. 
Luther  B.,  268,  411,  617. 
Norman,  460. 
Roby  C,  279.  404. 
Town  Books,  190,  200,  202. 
Town  Bnilding,  town  to  consider  erection 
of,  614 ;  majority  report  of,  614, 616 ; 
minority  report  of,  616 ;  vote  to  build, 
1894,  616,  617. 


Town  building,  description  of,  619,  620. 
meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  erection 

of,  614. 
architects  of,  620. 

contractor   for  foundation,  620;    for 
superstructure,  620;  plumbing  and 
beating,  620;  decorating  and  paint- 
ing, 620. 
dedicated,  617,  6ia 
cost,  619. 

estimated  cost,  619. 
Town  Charges,  appropriation,  22& 
Town  Meeting,  first  held  In  Tillage,  489; 
(1788),  196;  (1789),  197;  (1790),  108, 
199;  (1791),  200;  1806.226. 
Tracy,  Nathaniel.  147, 168, 161, 187. 
lYaining  of  MiliUa,  279  ei  ieq. 
*•  Tribune,"  New  York,  408. 
Triggs,  Benjamin,  469. 
Tucker,  William  J.,  619. 
Tuttle.  Charles  M.,  603. 
Typhoid  Fever,  628. 


U. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Nathan,  280. 

Union  Block,  480. 

Union  Hall,  480,  406. 

Union  House,  278,  276,  827,  828. 

Union  School  District,  487. 

Union  Street,  686. 


V. 

Van  Bnren,  Martin,  887. 

Mrs.,  498. 
Vandecar,  Spencer,  618. 
Village  District  created,  610. 
Vine,  Oliver,  446, 446. 

W. 

Wadlelgh.  Frank  Euffene,  867. 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  610. 
Walker,  T.  J..  698,  696. 

Timothy.  219. 
Wallace,  A.  C,  819. 

Andrew  W.,  460. 

Calvin  J.,  4 n. 

David,  268. 
War  Annals,  427^89. 
Ward,  Robert  De  Couroey,  106. 
Ward  &  Douglass,  620. 
Wardweil,  John  W.,  862. 
Warner,  Edgar  M.,  690. 

Col.  Seth,  666. 

Simeon,  890. 
Warren,  why  so  named,  146. 

Charter,  146. 
Warren,  Jonathan,  163. 

Otis,  268. 
Washburn,  Israel  J.,  400. 
Washington,  D.  C,  619,  642. 
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Water  and    Elaetrlo    Light   Compan/ 
formed,  622. 
bonds  iMued.  622. 
capital  of,  622. 
contract  with  Village  District,  623. 

W property  purchased  by  town,  623. 
ater  Commissioners  appointed,  628, 624. 
Water  Supply,  621. 
Waterford,  409. 
Waterman.  Kev.  GranviUe  C,  610. 

KeT.  Lucius,  619. 
Watson,  Porter  B.,  664. 
Webster,  Henry,  231. 

Daniel,  241. 

James,  204. 

James,  Jr.,  231. 

Nathaniel.  107, 231. 

Thomas,  228. 

William,  281. 
Wedding  of  George  Elyand  R.P.Kent,280. 
Weddings,  early,  288. 
Weed,  Prof.  Clarence  Moores,  82. 
•*  Weekly  AUus,"  408. 
Weeks,  Alonso,  408. 

John  W.,  286. 
Welch,  George,  467. 
Weller,  Asa  C,  320. 

Franklin  G.,  820. 

WiilUm  W.,  428, 431,  438, 439,  61& 
Wells,  Asa  A.,  466,  467. 

Benjamin  F.,  468,  618. 

John  S.,  388, 400. 

Milo  £.,  443,  468,  469. 
Wentworth,  146. 

Wentworth,  Got.  Banning,  144,  146, 147, 
163,  164. 

Got.  John,  147, 167. 

Mark  H  unking,  146. 
Weschery,  William,  467. 
Wesleyan  UniTersity,  420. 
West,  Benjamin,  242. 
Westgate  Map,  216. 
Weston,  Ephraim,  437,  644. 
Wheeler,  Dana.  263. 

Gilman,  263,  279. 

John,  189, 106, 199, 263, 467. 

Jonathan,  268. 

Lucy,  667. 

Sarah,  183. 

SiUs.  263, 461,  61& 

Tliaddeus  B.,  280. 

Tillotson,  228, 263. 

Vespatian,  228, 268. 

Zadock,218. 
Wheeler  Family,  202. 
Wheeler  Hill,  2. 
Wheeler  Tavern  burned,  284. 
Wheelock,  Eleaier,  107. 
Whig  Club,  412. 
Whig  Party,  298,  400.  404. 
Whiskey,  potato,  261. 
Whitcher,  David  S.,  690. 
White,  Betliuel,  226. 

Dr.,  accounts  of,  179, 180. 

John  U.,  890,  391 


Whlt^,  LetitU  &  (Mrs.  Calvin  AInsworth), 
418. 

Moses,  29a 

Presoott,  286L 
White  Mountahi  Railroad,  841,  842, 343. 
"  White  Mountain  Banner,"  406. 
**  Wliite  Mountain  RepuUic,"  691 
White,  Whitclier  A  Farr,  498. 
Whitefield,  409. 
WhiUng,  Solomon,  228,  621 
Whittaker,  Joseph  L.,  619. 
Wibird,  Richard,  146. 
Wilder.  Cliarles  C,  498. 

Joel,  263. 

Marshall  P.,  437. 
Wilkins,  George  C,  428, 482, 436. 

Philip  C,  267,  428,  482.  433,  446,  446. 
WiUUms,  Franklin  B.,  467. 

George  W.,  461. 

Isaac,  266. 

James,  194, 196. 196,  200,  206, 218,  210, 
226,  284,  244, 280. 

Jared  W..  396. 

Peggy.  182. 

Peleg.  171, 182, 192, 196. 

Providence.  183. 198.  281. 

Washington.  266. 
Willwms  i  Lewis,  account  of,  226. 
Willis,  Cyrus,  326. 
Wilson,  Tx)u  M.,  619. 
Wind  Velocity,  180, 131. 
Winds,  prevailing.  128. 
Windsor,  Can.,  m 
Winslow,  J.  A.,  600. 
Wise,  Rev.  Daniel,  D.D.,  610. 

Henry  A.,  402. 
Woodbury,  Levi.  293. 
Woodman,  Charles.  410.  647. 
Woods,  Andrew  8.,  300,  669,  666. 

Edward,  617,  660, 666. 
Woods  &  Bingham,  666. 
Woodstock,  146. 
Woodward,  Joshua.  398. 
Wool,  early  manufacture,  211. 

price  of,  487. 
Woolcut.  Timothy,  499. 
Woollen  Factory,  built,  286. 
Woollen  Mill.  314, 316, 316, 817. 
Woolson,  George  8.,  404,  413. 

Elijah  S.,  286,  401 

WillUm  C,  824. 
Wooster,  Theodore  F.,  461. 
Worcester,  Dean  C.  266. 

Rev.  Leonard,  views  on  slavery,  376- 
878. 
Wright,'  George,  446, 447. 
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Yorktown,  Va.,  641 
Young,  James.  461. 

Jeremiah.  286. 

John,  101. 

Millard  F.,  614,  616. 
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BT  RAT   T.  GILE. 


BUILDING-SITES   STILL  OCCUPIED. 

The  "HiBtorical  Mnp  or  Littleton"  accompnnj'lng  this  volume  is 
designed  to  represent  the  dwell  in  g-liouses  nnd  most  of  tbe  pablio  bntld- 
ings,  mills,  shops,  etc.,  non-occupied,  vitliin  tho  limits  of  tbe  town  and 
the  abandoned  building'Sites  upon  the  several  tots  within  the  same 
territory  as  tliey  were  in  1894. 

The  buildings  in  the  village  are  too  numerons  to  be  clearly  delineated 
upon  the  principal  map  of  the  town.  For  these  a  "  Village  Map"  bos 
been  drawn  upon  a  separate  sheet. 

(lap  Index  I.  contains :  — 

(1)  Tbe  names  of  tbe  owners  and  occupants  of  the  Iiouses  (the  most 
of  which  appear  on  tbe  maps)  and  the  general  names  of  other  build- 
ings tike  "  saw-mill,"  "  school-house,"  etc 

(2)  Tlie  localities  of  tlio  several  buildings,  thus  entered,  being  indi- 
cated by  Initial  letters  of  tlio  varions  allotments,  where  found  upon  tlio 
maps,  as  follows :  T.  for  Town  Map  i  V.  for  Village  Map ;  M.  F.  fur 
Meadow  Farm,  1,200  acres ;  S.  L.  Settlers'  Lots ;  C.  S.  for  Charlcton's 
Survey ;  S.  S.  for  Snow's  Survey. 

(3)  Finally,  the  number  and  range  of  tho  lots  according  to  tho  differ- 
ent allotments. 
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Burleigh,  Frank 
Burnham,  Edward  E. 

Henry  B. 

Cyrus  E. 

Frank  E. 
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Bums,  J. 
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T 

41 

Frank 

CS 

T 

23 

George  H. 

CS 

T 

40 

Little.  William 

CS 

T 

72 

1 

Littleton  Water  &  Light  Station            Carleton  St 

SS 

T 

14 

0 

Electric  Light  Sution                 Lafayette  Ave. 

88 

V 

12 

8 

House                                                  Green  St 

S8 

V 

11 

8 

Le  Houx,  Henry                                    Meadow  St 

SS 

V 

10 

9 

James                                                  South  St. 

SS 

V 

10 

9 

Lovejoy,  Warren  W.                                Auburn  St 

88 

V 

9 

9 

Henry  H.  (Mrs.)                          West  Main  St 

SS 

V 

10 

9 
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LoTejoy,  Amo.  H. 

Aobarn  8t 

Churlei  W. 

Wtat  Main  8t 

Lncu,  E<)mon<I  D. 

LuoU,  Charlei 

off  Union  8l 

Lrncli,  Bd«ard  B. 

Flntant  SL 

Ljrtle,John 

Cottage  St 

Miinn,  Hon*  B. 

Union  8t. 

M.pKTh. 

off  Maple  St. 

M«klfy,  jMob 

HeiiTT  T. 

Marsh 

Aptliorp.  RIy  St. 

Martin,  Oeorge  F. 
Martlneaii,  William 

Ea/t  Bt. 

School  SI. 

McCoy,  Ctiarie.  M.  (Mrt. 

McCarthy,  Charlet 

Orote  Bt. 

McElnery,  Jolin 

McOregor,  G«ir|e  W.  <Dr.)                        School  St 

ftlcGrorary.  Hugh 

Saranac  Si 

Mclntyre,  Benjamin  F. 

M  Ufayette  At*. 
Cotti^Sl. 

Alexander  (Hrt.) 

Richard 

McItot,  Daniel 

Merrill,  Henry 

Church  St 

Jamc*  W. 

Harry 

George  H. 
Fletcher  D. 

Church  St 

Solon 

Methoditt  B.  Churah 

Main  SL 

I'nnoniurefneT.  T.  R 

Mni(Q«inteom«rMtne) 

^ream.EI.\!ich.nlHo 

Cramer)      Fleaiant  6L 

Steam,  Cardinal'! 

Union  8t 

Mlllen.  H.  k. 

William  R.  H.  (Mn.) 

Milter,  0. 

Cartrton  8t 

Miner,  S>Im  A. 

Auburn  St 

Mitehell,  Willtam  H. 

Sonth  St 

MofFett,  Alice  (Mtn) 

off  Main  8L 

Moonej.  Olln  J. 

MooTw,  Robert  J. 

Jamei  A. 

Maple  St 

Robert  R. 

MorRan.  Victor  B. 

FUawnt  St 

riUrlM 

High  St 

Morriion,  Gllman  K. 

Charlei 

Morrill.  Charlei  H. 

Carlelon  St. 

Mom.  J. 
8. 
Franklin  S. 

Saranac  St 

JowphN. 

Motrall,  Jgteph 

Satan  BC  Bt. 
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1 

A 

Moulton,  Elmer  C. 

SS 

T 

9 

0 

Moulton,  Gabriel  Q.  (Mrs.) 

MF 

T 

11 

Mountain  Home 

West  Main  St. 

SS 

V 

10 

9 

MudKett,  Newell  P. 

Pleasant  St 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Clarence  B. 

Autumn  St 

SS 

V 

10 

0 

Myott.  Lewis 

Pine  St 

SS 

V 

12 

7 

Ezra 

Pine  St 

SS 

V 

12 

7 

Nihan,  Dennis 

Auburn  St 

SS 

V 

0 

9 

Nobles,  W.  C.  E.  (Dr.) 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Northern  Hotel 

BiainSt 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Northy,  0.  C. 

Spruce  St 

SS 

V 

IS 

8 

Nourse,  Charles  0. 

B 

SL 

T 

86 

Charles 

East  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Noyes,  Amos  C. 

Union  St 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Nurse,  C.  H. 

Thomas  8.  (Mrs.) 

Elm  St 

SS 

V 

10 

0 

Cottage  St 

SS 

V 

18 

8 

William  C. 

SS 

T 

1 

a 

Samuel  V. 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

10 

9 

Nute.  A.  F. 

South  St 

SS 

V 

12 

0 

W.  H. 

South  St 

SS 

V 

12 

9 

Nutting,  C.  F. 

High  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Oakes,  Norris  H. 

Franconia  Road 

SS 

T 

14 

0 

Olmstead,  Benjamin  0. 

Redington  St 

SS 

V 

14 

7 

Olive  (Mrs.) 

Maple  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Opera  Block 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Orr,  Robert 

SL 

T 

16 

Albert  J. 

• 

SL 

T 

16 

Osgood,  J.  B.  (ReT.) 

Union  St. 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Page,  Benjamin  F.  (Dr.) 
John  (Dr.) 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

0 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

9 

Ellen  (Miss) 

Cbiswick  Ave. 

SS 

V 

12 

7 

Parker,  Ira  (residence) 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Ira  (two  blocks) 
Ira  (farm) 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11,12 

8 

Elm  St 

88 

V 

10 

8 

Charles  (residence) 

Union  St 

88 

V 

12 

8 

Charles  (tenements) 

Pleasant  St 

88 

V 

12 

8 

S.  Oscar 

Pleasant  St 

88 

V 

12 

8 

Nelson 

Pleasant  St 

88 

V 

12 

8 

Lewis  H. 

Clay  St 

88 

V 

11 

8 

Charles  (Mrs.) 

Bedington  St 

88 

V 

14 

7 

Trueworthv 

OS 

T 

66 

Frank  I. 

MF 

T 

10 

B.  K.  (Dr.) 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

9 

Pennock,  Ira  F, 

Scliool  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Bemice  H. 

Grove  St 

88 

V 

18 

8 

Perkins,  A. 

Union  St 

8S 

V 

14 

6 

William  M.  (residence) 

Bronson  St 

88 

V 

12 

9 

William  M.  (tenement) 

Bronson  St 

88 

V 

18 

9 

0. 

Ely  St 

88 

V 

14 

6 

Perry,  Thomas    • 

88 

T 

12 

12 

Phillips,  Elisha  B. 

Grove  St 

88 

V 

18 

8 

Dean  C. 

Grove  St 

SS 

V 

14 

8 

Frank  B. 

Grove  St 

88 

V 

13 

8 

Lemuel  M. 

Cottage  St 

88 

V 

13 

8 
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Rickeri  James 
Rtnei,  William 
Kiveri,  Joseph 
Robini,  Wilbur  F. 
Roiuiiefel,  Roval  D. 

Royal  I),  (tenement) 

Royal  D.  (farm) 

Royal  1).  (block) 
Rowe,  Jesile  L. 
Rowell,  James  C. 
Russell,  Fred  A. 

Elmer  B. 

Sanborn,  Madison 

Sanger,  Thaddeus  B.  (Dr.) 
Thaddeus  K.  (tenements) 
Thaddeus  B.  (tenements) 

Saranac  Glove  Shop 

Saw-mill 


Aptborp,  Ely  St. 

Apthorp,  Union  St 

Chiswick  Ato. 

Main  St 

Jackson  St 

Jackson  St 

Main  St 

Qrove  St 

Apthora  Cate  Ave. 

Hemlock  St 


Main  St 

High  St 

Pleasant  St 

Saranac  St 

Pattenville 


Apthorp,  Redington  St. 
Aptliorp,  Union  St 


Richardson 
Cardinal 
Sawyer,  Reigamin 

Samuel  C.  (Dr.)  Elm  St 

Eli  D.  (Mountain  Home  House)    West  Main  St 
School-house.  District  No.  1 
District  No.  2 
District  No.  8 
District  No.  4 
District  No.  6 
District  No.  6 
District  No.  7 
District  No.  10 
District  No.  11 

Union  cor.  High  and  School  St 

Kilbum         cor.  Oak  Hill  Ave.  and  School  St. 
Mitchell  Dronson  St 

Apthorp  Redington  St 

Sheplierd,  Frank  B.  Union  St. 

Shoe  Sliop  Apthorp 

Shute,  Horace  Pleasant  St 

Silsby,  William  M.  Mahi  St 

Simpson,  Riley  S.  Willow  St 

John  T.  CotUge  St 

Chester  Cottage  St 

Harry  M.  Main  St 

George  R.  Willow  St 

0.  A.  off  Pleasant  St 

Sinclair  off  Union  St 

Smiili,  Fred  L. 
Richard 
Charles  F. 
Rufus 

Henry  W.  Union  St 

Charles  0.  Union  St 

Romanzo  Main  St 

John  Bronson  St 

Austin  R.  Kilburn  St 
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U 
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13 
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11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
13 
18 
38 
11 
10 
87 
20 
26 
66 
4 
6 
11 
7 

80 
11 
11 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
11 
13 
13 
13 
11 
13 
12 
12 
46 
8 
4 
22 
12 
12 
11 
18 
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8 

8 
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1 

i 

Smith,  Qttnae 
Qconw  w. 

Apthorp,  Carlelon  St. 

SS 

V 

14 

Cottam  St. 

ss 

V 

9 

William  B.  (Hn.) 

Kly  Sl 

88 

V 

4 

Smiirie.  Jolm 

Plcaiant  St. 

B8 

V 

2 

Snow.  U  ?»jette 

Pleasant  St. 

88 

V 

3 

8outl.wc.rih,  H>rl*rell  H. 

Maple  St. 

88 

V 

1 

Sleiinii.  Zimri 

BL 

T 

1 

Steere,  Newell  8. 

CS 

T 

27 

StBTeni,  Hi  nun  0. 

Cottage  St 

83 

V 

8 

Harberl  D. 

Cnltage  St. 

SS 

V 

18 

ClinrlM 

Sonlh  St 

SS 

V 

12 

Triic  M. 

Ea«tSt. 

SS 

V 

11 

UichsH  K.  (Mri.) 

South  St 

88 

V 

13 

Stoddanl.  Wiliud  A. 

C8 

T 

71 

Slone,  HRXim 

Meadow  St 

86 

V 

10 

Siniln,  Onrnelio*  IL 

Brook  St 

83 

V 

n 

Charlet  H. 

Brook  St. 

83 

V 

11 

A.  E. 

Brook  St 

SS 

V 

11 

Ilarrj 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

Stratron.  Rnoch  H. 

Bonth  8t 

SS 

V 

12 

Slreeter.  OlU  0. 

Union  St 

V 

12 

AuguMDi  W. 

OroTB  St 

SS 

V 

IS 

LouiM  C.  (Mr..) 

C8 

T 

10 

Strong,  Prank 

Apthorp 

SS 

V 

M 

Mradow  Sl. 

SS 

V 

10 

Sullnhan 

Union  St 

S3 

V 

12 

fialway,  Mltclldl 

I'leaiant  8L 

SS 

T 

12 

Sweet,  Kliiha 

CS 

T 

S4 

Fdgnr 

CS 

T 

U 

Sylvwier,  Victor 

South  St 

SS 

V 

11 

S3 

V 

11 

Thaver.  Emily  T..  (Mri.) 
llotcKJ.  P..  amiaS 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

11 

Henry)             Mala  St 

SS 

V 

11 

Tl.ompuin,  JoIlD  A, 

SS 

T 

S 

Thorn.  J. 

S3 

T 

13 

11 

JnniM 

Apthorp 

8S 

V 

4 

niton,  Henry  L. 
George  H. 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

2 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

2 

Biock 

Main  St 

SS 

V 

a 

Towne,  Henry  0. 

SS 

T 

2 

Rob,  C. 

CS 

T 

06 

tnllier  B. 

SS 

T 

a 

A.  P.,  (Mr«.) 

Grove  St 

SS 

V 

18 

Town  Balhling                 co 

.  Union  and  Cottage  St 

SS 

V 

18 

TremWay.  Cyprian 

Oak  Hill  At*. 

SB 

V 

11 

"  ^ilMam 

High  St. 

SS 

V 

11 

Brook  St 

88 

V 

u 

Tutllc,  C.  M.  (Mr.) 

Weat  Main  St. 

88 

T 

10 

Jean  H.  (MIm) 

Weat  Main  8t 

V 

10 

Herbert 

88 

V 

la 

Underwood,  Edward  M. 

Oak  Hill  ATe. 

S8 

V 

ia 

Union  School-buildins 

^hoolSt 

88 

T 

11 

Unitarian  Chord. 

Union  St 

88 

V 

12 

Vandecar,  Spencer 

Maple  St. 

88 

V 

11 

8 
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A 

Veniou,  FrancU  J.                                  Saranac  8t 

SS 

V 

n 

0 

View  Shop,  B.  W.  Kilbum                     Cottage  St. 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Bellows  &  Sod                                      High  St 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Walker,  George 

Thomas  J.                                            Clay  8t 

ss 

T 

13 

2 

11 

8 

Wallnce,  Ainos  P.  (Mrs.)                        Pleasant  St. 

SS 

V 

12 

7 

Eli  11.                                                    Main  St. 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Walsh,  Katharine  B.  (Mrs.)                      School  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Watson,  M.  P.  (Mrs.)                                 Maple  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Fred  A.                                                 Main  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Charles  W. 

cs 

T 

79 

Webster.  Benjamin 
Weeks,  John  B. 

ss 

V 

ss 

V 

18 

7 

Mabel  I.  (Miss)                                Pleasant  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Andrew  J.                                           Maple  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Weller,  Willlttm  W. 

cs 

T 

62 

Wells,  Benjamin  F.  (residence)                 Union  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Benjamin  F.  (tenement  &  shop)       Pleasant  St. 
£.  B.                                                 Pleasant  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Edward  H.                    Apthorp,  Redington  St 
Elliott                                                    Fine  St 

ss 

V 

14 

7 

ss 

V 

12 

7 

Wheeler,  William 

SL 

T 

14 

Dennis  (Mrs.)                                  Jackson  St 
Whituker,  Qeorge  S.                                  Clay  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Robert  H.                                             Main  St 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

Whitconib,  Frank  P. 

ss 

T 

2 

1 

Curtis                            Apthorp,  Redington  St 

ss 

V 

18 

7 

White,  Royal  P.                                          Main  St 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

Joseph  A.                                          Saranac  St. 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

Whiting,  Solomon 

cs 

T 

11 

Wllkins.  Hugh  D.                                    Willow  St 

13 

8 

Williams,  Frank  B. 

cs 

T 

66 

James  A. 

cs 

T 

63 

Jerry  S.                                           Pleasant  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Ellsworth                      Apthorp,  Redington  St 

ss 

V 

14 

7 

Willett  (Mrs.)                                        Meadow  St 

ss 

V 

10 

9 

Willey,  Chester 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

W  illiamson,  Alexander  J.                        CotUge  St 

ss 

V 

14 

9 

Wilmot,  Roswell  E.                                  Cottage  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Witherell,  Frank  Q.  (Mrs.)                     Pleasant  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Woods,  Alice  (Mrs.)                               Pleasant  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Ella  (Mrs.)                                           South  St 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Wood  wait!,  Henry  A. 

cs 

T 

23 

John  A.                                               Maple  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Woolson,  S.  C.                                            Main  St 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Young,  Cyrus                                             Main  St 
Elbridge                                                Main  St 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

Millard  F.  (Dr.)                             off  Maple  St 

88 

V 

11 

8 
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MAP  INDEX  II. 

FORMER  HOMESTEADS. 

In  this  as  in  the  previous  map  index  the  following  initial  letters  are 
used :  T.  for  Town  Map ;  Y.  for  Village  Map;  S.  L.  for  Settler's  Lot; 
M.  F.  for  Meadow  Farm  (original  1,200  acres) ;  C.  S.  for  Cbarleton's 
Survey;  S.  S.  for  Snow's  Survey. 

The  Arabic  figures  in  two  of  the  columns  indicate  the  number  and 
range  of  each  lot. 

Finallj*,  there  is  given  in  the  last  column  the  numbers  of  the 
abandoned  building-sites  in  the  given  lots  upon  the  maps  marked 
+  1,  +  2,  etc. 


Abbott,  Iwuic  (Capt.)  (1838,  near  the  Paddle- 
ford  Mills) 
Albee, 

(Capt.)  (1888,  near  Paddleford  Milli) 
Amy,  George  (1884-        ) 
Aniiis,  Apa  (father  of  Arooi) 
Applcbce, 

Natimn 
Atwood,  Befijamin 

John 
Aze  Shop  (Harris  Carriage  Shop  now) 

Bailey,  Ephraim  (settler) 

Sim.  (settler) 

William  (bom) 
Bapdst  Church  (Ruasell  House)  Apthorp 

Union  8t 
Barrett,  Walter 
Batchellor,  Otis 
Bern  is,  Benjamin 

D.  (moTed  away  in  1820)    \ 

ITenry  (settler) 

Lyman  (1849) 

Zen  (son  of  Henry) 

Bickford, 

Bidwell,  Jason 

(settler) 
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Blake,  Hule 

C8 

T 

66 

Blackiinith  shop  (Levi  T.  RaDlett) 

PleaMDt  St 

SS 

T 

12 

8 

(Ladd  k  Bunker)                       Union  St 

8S 

T 

12 

8 

Bowles,  Nathfcn 

SL 

T 

42 

1 

Bowman,  AbUah  (1820)  (C.  W.  Watson  now) 

CS 

T 

79 

Curtis 

88 

V 

12 

8 

George 

SL 

T 

1 

(house)  (site  of  Opera  Block) 
John 

88 
88 

T 
T 

12 

4 

8 
9 

1 

John                                            IlCain  St 

SS 

T 

13 

8 

Jonas 

CS 

T 

S3 

Jonathan  (settler) 
Brackeit,  WiUiaro  (1888) 

CS 

T 

25 

1 

MF 

T 

6 

1 

—  Esq.  (Boylston  now) 

cor.  Main  &  Pleasant  Sts. 

SS 

T 

12 

8 

Brickett, 

MF 

T 

8 

1 

Briggs, 

C8 

T 

67 

Avery 

CS 

T 

78 

Joel  (Col.)  Whiskey  Manufacturer 

CS 

T 

78 

Thomas 

CS 

T 

63 

Brewery 

SL 

T 

19 

1 

Brown,  William 

MF 

T 

1 

1 

Burnham,  Moses 

88 

T 

7 

6 

4 

Simeon 

88 

T 

6 

4 

3 

Bums,  Nathan  • 

SS 

V 

14 

6 

William  (M.D.) 

88 

V 

Burt,  Levi 

88 

T 

14 

8 

Calhoun,  Isaac 

SL 

T 

1 

James  (1886-       ) 
Carleton,  Edroond 

SL 

T 

1 

88 

V 

14 

6 

Carter,  Curtis  P. 

CS 

T 

86 

Eliphalet  (1888-       ) 

MF 

T 

5 

2 

Frank  (bom) 

CS 

T 

87 

1 

George 

CS 

T 

66 

Martin  (on  old  stage  road  in  1880) 

CS 

T 

87 

1 

CS 

T 

64 

1 

C8 

T 

68 

1 

Moses  (Albert  Fuller  now) 

CS 

T 

79 

Moses  (Jr.)  (Albert  Fuller  now) 
Shepard 

CS 

T 

79 

CS 

T 

24 

Caswell, 

MF 

T 

6 

1 

Ira  (Capt)  (       -1888) 

MF 

T 

1 

1 

Ira 

SL 

T 

22 

1 

Gate,  CaWin                  Apthorp,  Carleton  St 

88 

V 

14 

6 

Chaffee,  Hiram 

CS 

T 

04 

1 

(settler) 

CS 

T 

94 

2 

Hiram 

CS 

T 

77 

1 

Chair  Shop  (Haselton  on  Palmer  Brook) 

88 

V 

12 

7 

Chase, 

SL 

T 

28 

1 

Charlton,  John 

CS 

T 

41 

Robert  (settler) 

CS 

T 

27 

Clark.  Daymen 

88 

T 

8 

8 

1 

John  B. 

SS 

T 

7 

4 

1 
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h 

8 

i: 

g'S 

S 

• 

i 

& 

•S'2 

< 

^ 

1 

Bail 
aba 

CleasbjT,  Samuel 

CS 

T 

84 

2 

Samuel 

ss 

T 

2 

A 

CloMOD, (settler) 

S8 

T 

1 

2 

2 

Clougb,  Robert 
fiobert  A. 

CS 

T 

78 

cs 

T 

89 

Cobleigh,  Athbel  W. 

CS 

T 

60 

ss 

T 

4 

7 

1 

John 

ss 

T 

8 

0 

1 

Marshall  D.  (1819-       ) 

CS 

T 

60 

Corey,  James  K. 

MF 

T 

6 

2 

Cross, 

CS 

T 

68 

Crouch,  John  (1853-        ) 

8S 

T 

6 

7 

Cully,  N.  (Mrs.) 

CS 

T 

86 

8 

Curtis,  Kosweil 

SS 

T 

11 

7 

(house)              cor.  Main  &  Jackson  Sts. 
Cushman,  Parker 

ss 

T 

12 

8 

SL 

T 

81 

Paul 

SL 

T 

86 

Daily  (place) 
Day,  Allen 

SS 

T 

14 

12 

1 

CS 

T 

49 

Allen 

CS 

T 

71 

1 

Comfort 

CS 

T 

49 

Oliver    P.    (had    2    children    burned, 
brothers  of  C  P.  Day) 

SL 

T 

87 

1 

Dexter,  ]>ougla«  (1862) 

SL 

T 

2 

Douglas,  John  (1833) 

MF 

T 

2 

Capt  and  Deacon  (father  of  Amanda  the 

authoress) 

CS 

T 

12 

2 

Dow,  James                                     Pleasant  St. 

ss 

V 

12 

8 

SL 

T 

23 

8 

Luther  T.                                    Union  St. 

SS 

T 

12 

8 

Dmlley, 

SS 

T 

7 

4 

8 

Dun  ton  (where  C.  F.  Lewis  now  IItos) 

CS 

T 

60 

Stephen 

CS 

T 

68 

2 

Durgin,  M.  T. 
Dyke,  Benjamin 

SL 

T 

26 

1 

SL 

T 

23 

2 

Easterbrooks  (1888)  (South  Littleton) 

MF 

T 

1 

Eastman,  Am 

SL 

T 

2 

Arza 

CS 

T 

73 

Ansa 

CS 

T 

03 

1 

Cyrus                                          South  St 

SS 

V 

12 

9 

Ebenezer                                     South  St. 

ss 

V 

12 

9 

F.  J.                                            South  St 

ss 

V 

12 

9 

George  (Walker  Hill) 

MF 

T 

1 

Jonathan 

CS 

T 

27 

Jonathan 

CS 

T 

80 

Jonathan 

CS 

T 

23 

Simeon  (C.  W.  Watson  now) 

CS 

T 

79 

Simeon 

CS 

T 

98 

2 

^m^^i^m^i^ 

CS 

T 

11 

Edson, (Esq.) ' 

MF 

T 

8 

2 

Elliott,  Daniel  (settled  in  1827) 

SS 

T 

1 

2 

1 

J.  (Walker  Hill) 

MF 

T 

1 

English,  John 

SS 

T 

6 

7 

r 
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Fairbank,  Drnry  (Rot.) 

MF 

T 

0 

8 

Farr»  Ebenezer  (settler,  1802) 

SS 

T 

6 

6 

1 

ElaDSOD 

SS 

T 

6 

6 

Elijah 

ss 

T 

7 

6 

3-4 

E.  W.  (MaJ.)                          Pleatant  St 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Vilander 

SL 

T 

4 

George  (Gapt)                  Oak  Hill  Road 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

GilmandS    -1868) 

SS 

T 

6 

7 

John  (Baq.)                                 Main  8t 

SS 

V 

11 

8 

Joseph 

SS 

T 

8 

6 

1 

Noah 

SS 

T 

7 

7 

Noah  (settler,        -1810) 

CS 

T 

60 

Titus 

SS 

T 

C 

6 

1 

Fitch.  Elijah 

SL 

T 

0 

Solomon  (father  of  Elijah) 
Solomon  (settler) 

&L 

T 

82 

SL 

T 

87 

1 

Flnnders,  Nathaniel 

MIf 

T 

7-0 

Fletcher,  Augustus 

SS 

T 

2 

4 

2 

James  (burned  out  in  1824) 

SS 

T 

2 

4 

1 

John  (1881-80) 

SS 

T 

1 

4 

1 

Samuel  (1821-81) 

SS 

T 

1 

4 

1 

Foster,  Esra 

CS 

T 

02 

Isaac 

CS 

T 

02 

John 

CS 

T 

68 

Fowler, 

SS 

T 

14 

4 

Freelj, (settler) 

SS 

T 

IS 

9 

1 

Fulford,  Clifford 

CS 

T 

66 

Fuller  (Mrs.) 

CS 

T 

68 

1 

Reuben 

CS 

T 

00 

1 

(1838) 

SL 

T 

7 

GafTee, 

SS 

T 

11 

6 

2 

SS 

T 

12 

3 

2 

Gaffield, 

SS 

T 

12 

3 

1 

George,  William 

SL 

T 

26 

1 

Gerald, 

SS 

T 

12 

11 

Gile,  Frye  W.  (store  now  Harrington  Broe.) 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

George 

MF 

T 

^'? 

John 

SL 

T 

6 

Nelson 

MF 

T 

6.12 

Timothy 

MF 

T 

1.6,12 

(hoQse)         cor.  Main  and  Mill  Sts. 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

Gleason  (Miss)  (bom) 

CS 

T 

40 

1 

CS 

T 

40 

2 

Goin,  Eri  (settler) 

SS 

T 

12 

8 

Goodall,  Alfred 

SS 

T 

0 

Darid  (Rev.)  (first  settled  minister  inL.) 

Ira 

Ira  (IViest,  settler) 

SL 
SS 
CS 

T 
T 
T 

1,2 
7 

8 

26 

Peabodj 

SL 

T 

1 

Solomon 

SS 

T 

9 

Goodthrite. 

CS 

T 

78 

Goodwin,  (Jhester 

SS 

T 

12 

Samuel 

SS 

T 

12 

1 

Goold,  Marquis  L. 

SS 

V 

11 

Gordon, 

SS 

T 

6 

1 
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Kenney,  Vine 


Keyi, 

Kimball, 

King,  Samuel 
Knapp, ( 


1883) 


Ely  St. 


Lamb, 

Lathrop,  Denniion 

Leonara, 

Lewis,  Alonzo  (C.  F.  Lewis  now) 

Frank 

George 

Hiram 

Jasper 

Joel 

Jonas  (Sr.)  (pest-house) 

Limekiln 
Lime  Quarries 
Lime  Quarry 
LitUe,  Milo 
William 

Markley,  Jacob 
Mason 

Match  factory 
Mclntire,  Alexander 

Uichard 

Warreiy 
McQueen    ' 

Meeting-house  (first,  later  used  for  Town- 
house) 
Meeting-house  (Baptist)  (Russell  house) 
Millen,  Albert  (settler) 

Albert 

Alexander  (settler) 

Alias 

Phin 

Samuel  (settler,  G.  W.  Watson  now) 

(settler) 

Mills,  Abraham 

Miner, (settler) 

Moffett,  Alden 

William 
Moore,  Adams  (M.  D.) 

Robert 
Moulton,  Gabriel 
Murpliy, (log-house  in  1888^ 

Newel 
Nichols,  Ira 
Noble 

Nourse,  Benjamin 
James 
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g 

•: 

t^S 

1 

• 

1 

B 

9 
SZ2 

1 

Buildir 
abaud 

08 

T 

67 

1 

OS 

T 

67 

2 

SL 

T 

22 

1 

MF 

T 

9 

SS 

T 

4 

9 

1 

MF 

T 

6 

2 

OS 

T 

68 

1 

SS 

T 

11 

6 

1 

SL 

T 

18 

1 

CS 

T 

69 

CS 

T 

46 

OS 

T 

92 

SL 

T 

84 

1 

08 

T 

13 

1 

CS 

T 

12 

1 

OS 

T 

10 

1 

SL 

T 

18 

1 

SS 

T 

7 

4 

SS 

T 

6 

6 

1 

SL 

T 

7 

OS 

T 

67 

OS- 

T 

72 

OS 

T 

28 

OS 

T 

71 

1 

SS 

V 

14 

6 

MF 

T 

2 

MF 

T 

6 

MF 

T 

6 

SS 

T 

8 

8 

SL 

T 

6 

r 

SS 

V 

14 

6 

OS 

T 

22 

CS 

T 

80 

OS 

T 

12 

1 

OS 

T 

72 

1 

OS 

T 

22 

OS 

T 

79 

OS 

T 

60 

OS 

T 

72 

1 

SS 

T 

6 

8 

OS 

T 

62 

CS 

T 

SO 

OS 

T 

60 

SS 

V 

SS 

T 

1 

6 

MF 

T 

11 

MF 

T 

10 

1 

SS 

T 

8 

9 

SS 

T 

7 

4 

1 

SS 

T 

10 

6 

1 

SS 

T 

11 

6 

1 

MF 

T 

10 

1 
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^ 

1 

8 

a 
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Rowell,  Mechater  or  Michaga 

ss 

T 

11 

4 

1 

Sanborn,  Sliepard 

CS 

T 

24 

(settler) 

Sanders,  Marshal 

CS 

T 

26 

3 

MF 

T 

1 

Sargent,  EUhu 

SS 

T 

4 

7 

1 

John 

ss 

V 

MP 

T 

8 

1 

Sarage  (Capt) 

Saw-mUI  (&^nn)  (Lewis)  (1807-    )     Mill  St. 

MF 

T 

9 

1 

ss 

T 

12 

8 

(Gate)  (Carleton)                   Carleton  St. 

SS 

V 

14 

6 

(on  Cow  brook) 

SL 

T 

21 

1 

(Paddleford) 

MF 

T 

1 

(Rankine) 

CS 

T 

11 

(Reduigton)                           Carleton  St. 

SS 

V 

14 

7 

Sawirer,  Beiijanihi 
lienjainin 

SL 

T 

35 

SL 

T 

82 

School-house  (1825,  where  Ueo.  Gile  now  lives) 

Pleasant  St 

SS 

T 

12 

8 

School-house 

CS 

T 

80 

2 

District  No.  8  (Chas.  Smitli  house) 

Union  St. 

SS 

V 

12 

8 

District  No.  12  (Mt.  Misery) 
District  No.  13  (Applebco) 

SS 

T 

6 

2 

ss 

T 

12 

11 

District  No.  14  (scytlie  factory) 

ss 

V 

14 

7 

District  No.  16  (rear  of  Mrs.  Harrington's) 

Main  St. 

ss 

V 

11 

9 

District  No.  17  (Mrs.  A.  Richardson) 

Cottage  St 

ss 

V 

18 

8 

District  No.  18  (Pine  Bush) 

CS 

T 

79 

District  No.  10  (Jackman) 

CS 

T 

88 

Scythe  factory  (Littleton  shoe  shop  now) 

ss 

V 

14 

7 

[Harris  carriage  shop  now) 
Sherley,  Stephen 

ss 

V 

13 

7 

CS 

T 

87 

1 

Andrew 

CS 

T 

87 

1 

Shute,  Benjamin  (C.  W.  Wauon  now) 

CS 

T 

70 

Joseph 

ss 

T 

7 

7 

Michael  (Myron  Carter  now) 
Nathaniel 

CS 

T 

79 

CS 

T 

81 

1 

Smith,  Joslah  (settler) 

ss 

T 

1 

6 

Qeorge  (settler) 

CS 

T 

02 

1 

ss 

T 

7 

8 

Stanford, (settler) 

CS 

T 

44 

John 

CS 

T 

26 

2 

Stanforth, 

SL 

T 

18 

1 

Starch  factory  (on  Ainsworth  Brook) 

CS 

T 

05 

(just  below  Harris  carriage  shop) 

ss 

V 

18 

7 

Steams,  Isaac 

ss 

T 

7 

4 

2 

Sliubel 

ss 

T 

7 

4 

3 

Zimri 

CS 

T 

39 

Steere,  Russell 

CS 

T 

27 

Stevens,  Truman 

ss 

V 

11 

8 

Store  (lioby  &  Curtis  1807-1817)  (M.  E. 

^^ 

Church  now) 

ss 

T 

18 

8 

Streeter, 

MF 

T 

0 
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?s 
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1 
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11 

Temple,  Jonas  (settler) 
Sylvanus 

C8 

T 

78 

8S 

T 

4 

8 

ThompsoD,  A.  L. 

MF 

T 

Asa  Lewis  (1888,  foot  of  Thompson  HiU) 
Luther  (18^) 

MF 
MF 

T 
T 

Merrill 

MF 

T 

Samuel 

MF 

T 

1 

Tift,  Laban  (        1888,  hotel) 

CS 

T 

28 

Tilton,  Aaron 

SL 

T 

Franklin 

ss 

T 

11 

8 

CS 

T 

62 

Towne,  Amos  (settler) 

ss 

T 

8 

6 

1 

James 

SS 

T 

8 

6 

Lather  (1887-1886) 

88 

T 

2 

4 

2 

Luther 

88 

T 

2 

6 

Tuttle,  C.  M.  (M.D.)                          Main  St. 

88 

V 

10 

9 

Wallace,  Amos  (1824) 

SS 

T 

8 

4 

Calvin 

88 

T 

7 

4 

2 

David  (settler,  1818) 

88 

T 

8 

6 

Watson, 

CS 

T 

71 

Wate, 

CS 

T 

86 

8 

Webster,  David  (1812) 

C8 

T 

80 

1 

Nathaniel  (settler) 

CS 

T 

62 

1 

88 

T 

12 

8 

1 

Wheclur,  Aaron  (now  Albert  Fuller) 

C8 

T 

70 

George 

SL 

T 

17 

1 

(Log-house  with  a  potato  hole) 

SS 

T 

2 

4 

1 

Zadock  (1817) 

88 

T 

12 

4 

1 

Wheelock,  Aaron 

CS 

T 

72 

1 

Cyrus 

CS 

T 

71 

Peter 

CS 

T 

80 

(settlor) 

CS 

T 

71 

1 

White, (settler) 

c:s 

T 

28 

Whiting,  Solomon 

CS 

T 

61 

1 

(settler) 

CS 

T 

61 

1 

CS 

T 

46 

ss 

T 

6 

6 

2 

Willard,  Elliott 

ss 

T 

18 

10 

1 

Williams,  J.  (tavern  stand) 

SL 

T 

20 

P. 

SL 

T 

17 

1 

Peg 

SL 

T 

84 

1 

T. 

CS 

T 

18 

1 

SL 

T 

21 

1 

CS 

T 

18 

Woolson,  E.  S.  (teilor)                       Main  St. 

88 

V 

11 

8 

Wright,  Zibe  (settler) 

CS 

T 

27 

S 

Zibe 

CS 

T 

44 

Wyer (county  road) 

SL 

T 

88 

1 

Young,  Cyrus 

88 

T 

6 

6 

/ 


